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FOREWORD 


The late Victorian decency wave, which got a running 
start witli the criminal prosecution of Charles Swinburne’s 
Poems and Ballads in 1866 and gathered momentum with 
the long battle of the English censors against Henry Vize- 
tclly, publisher of Zola’s novels in English — 'Vizetelly, a 
man of seventy and ill, went to jail for three months — ■ 
reached its climax in 1898 in the proceedings against Have- 
lock Ellis’ S Indies in the Psychology of Se.v. Curiously 
enough, Ellis himself was not molested. George Bedborough, 
Editor of The Adtdt Review, was arrested for selling the 
work. He received a suspended sentence. 

It w'as for good reason, then, that the first volume of 
the Studies was published in Germany — in the Germany of 
Freud, Hirschfeld and Stekel — and in the German language. 
Even the great Library of the British Museum felt the im- 
pact of the moiral purge ; it carried Ellis’ work on its shelves 
but cautiously omitted it from its catalog. 

Since the episode of 1898 — it seems incredible enough 
in retrospect, almost as if the authorities were now to sup- 
press the writings of' Millikan, Carrel and Hrdlicka — ^much 
lias happened. Today Havelock Ellis is no longer the rebel, 
the lone and distrusted pathfinder, probing into things the 
Victorians preferred to consign to secrecy. He is the fore- 
most living authority on tlie psychology of sex, and his 
Studies are accepted without question as the greatest con- 
tribution in the English language to the subject to which he 
has devoted a long lifetime. 

Perhaps the most striking commentary on the emer- 
gence of Ellis from the shadowy regions of sex heresy into 
the full light of world recognition may be found in his own 
introduction to the Studies, In paying tribute to his iVlfe 
for her loyalty during the years he was struggling for ac- 
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his work was still suspect, he was unwilHtiis' to meiUiou Iut 
name in connection with his work hecatise ho foaroil "ihat 
to some persons any association with it miKl'l' soein 
creditable.” 

Many factors have contributed to the changed inuros 
of the last two generations. A profound progress has talv'on 
place in our attitude towards sex, due partly to the natural 
forward march of events and in a large measure to the re- 
searches of men like Ellis. 

Many words which shocked our society a few decades 
ago now are used without a blush. The degree to whicli our 
bodies are covered changes every few years. Less than a dec- 
ade ago women were sent to jail for appearing on l)caclie.s 
in bathing suits without stockings or sleeves. The human 
body is no longer considered an obscene object. The only 
tightening of emotional censorship has occurred in those 
lands which have moved to the right economically. When 
countries go to the right politically,- wonien go back into 
the kitchen, books are burned and taboos fence off new fron- 
tiers against human adventure. 

We have learned that .suppression serves nierdy to ag- 
gravate the purported evil against which it i.s aimed ; and 
that in the long run it is healthier, both for the individual 
and for society, to have full, free discussion of the'e.-in.se.s, 
manifestations and deviations of man’s deepest urge. Sex i.s 
no longer taboo; and much of the old hypocrisy is gone, nut 
ortly from newspapers, books and plays, but also from per- 
sonal and social ethics. 

Tire courts have played an important part in this sal- 
utary evolution. In the Dennett case (1930). the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the first time placed the seal of judicial 
approval on rational sex instruction for adolescents, saying: 

rather than mystery and curios- 
ity^ is, better in the long run and is less likely to occasion 



iium tuiu an accitrato cxpusition of the relevant facts of felie 
sox side of life, in decent language and in manifestly scrioui- 
and disinterested spirit, cannot ordinarily be regarded as 
obscene,” 

In 1931 Federal Judge Woolscy cleared of the charge 
of obscenity Dr. Stopes’ Married Love, a sex manual for 
adults long under ban. It is illuminating to note that hi.s 
acquaintance with the work of Havelock Ellis aided him in 
coping with the legal problem presented ; as a matter of fact 
he referred to this specifically in his opinion, saying: 

“To one who has read Havelock Ellis as I have, the subject 
matter of Dr. Stopes’ book is not wholly new. * * * It is in- 
formative and instructive, and I think that any married folic 
who read it cannot fail to be benefited by its counsels of perfec- 
tion and its frank discussion of the frequent difficulties which 
necessarily arise in the more intimate aspects of married 
life, * * *" 

And so, where yesterday the matter of disseminating 
sex information was a furtive, haphazard thing, today it is 
part of the accepted pattern of our lives. Books dealing 
with the varIou.s aspects of tlie sexual problem are freely 
circulated. The treatises which are available to the general 
public are not only those which deal with the ordinary prob- 
lems of what Judge Woolsey in the Ulysses case called 
'Thomme nioycn sensucl”' — ^the adult of normal sex instincts 
— ^l)nt also those which pertain to sexual aberrations. Van 
dc Velde, Stekd, Kraft-Ebing, Ford, Hirschfeld and Sy- 
inonds arc sold without official hindrance wherever' men buy 
the printed word. That this is as it should be cannot be 
gainsaid. For it is not sufficient for the layman to under- 
stand his own normal nature. Unless he has some grasp of 
the psychopathology of sex, he cannot as an intelligent mem- 
ber of society hope to deal sensibly with the question pre- 
sented by the abnormalities of his less fortunate fellows. 

Ellis’ Studies are a classic of their kind; and it is a 
felicitous occasion 'that brings the work before the public 



tearless observations on life; the Sliulicji still rctiuiin the 
chief symbol. That they constitute an incrwlibly rich mini; 
of information for the. physician, p.syclinloj^isl, psydiialrist. 
criminolog’ist and educator, jjoes without sayinj;'. Hut for 
the general public their significance i.s no less great, They 
offer a foundation for a broader under.standing uf the com- 
plex social problem of sexual deviation. 

Nm York 
JuSiimy, 1936 
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FOREWORD 


The rc-issue of these Studies, iti a new form atid frotn 
a new publishing house, seems a favourable opportunity for 
reviewing the history of a work which I have always regarded 
as my main task in life. It has been a long and sometimes 
troubled history. 

I was a youth of sixteen when I formed the resolve to 
undertake the exploration of this matter ; I can still recall the 
moment and the spot' at which the inspiration came to me. 
It was in Australia where I had lately arrived, and in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney. Like many other boys of my age, 
brought up in a good and religious home protected from the 
world, I was much puzzled over the phenomena of sex. I 
had already acquired a sceptical outlook ; I viewed with con- 
tempt the hypocritical iiltra-Puritanic, sentimental, or ob- 
scurantist teaching on sex, supported by the most varied 
theories, often fantastic, put forward by the few writers who 
at that time ventured even to touch on the subject. Where 
could I find real help and guidance in this difficult yet so vital 
field? I was already in wide touch with the cultural and scien- 
tific literature of various lands. But the answer, so far as I 
could see, to thi.s question was ; Nowhere. I determmed that 
I would make it the main business of my life to get to the 
real natural facts of sex apart from- all woukl-be moralustic 
or sentimental notions, and so spare the youth of future 
generations the trouble and perplexity which this ignorance 
had caused me. 

It may seem an ambitious project. But I was not moved 
by ambition in the ordinaiy sense. No thought of worldly 
“success” entered my mind, nor had my resolve anything to 
do with the question of earning my living. As to that ques- 
tion, indeed, I was still in the dark; I knew I had to make 
ray living. I still did not know how I should do it. The study 
of sex never appeared to me as a path to any money-making 

(ix) 
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profession. In those clays I should have been fotdish if it hatl 
so appeared, I can honestly say that no dream of the reimtu- 
tion which one day — long afterwards, it is true — was m cdine" 
tome ever entered my head. The field was nnproniising and I 
myself — ^with no prospects, no background, no emiipineiU — 
could scarcely be considered anything but nnpromising. 

. Yet, unpromising as everything was, my resolve stood 
firm. Soon it appeared to me that the neces.sary portal to tlie 
study I had in mind was a medical training. That realisation 
also scarcely seemed helpfitl. I had no taste or desire for the 
ordinary physician’s life, nor any financial backing to support 
a medical student’s long course. As I look back, I cannot 
understand how I could have formulated such a programme. 

Yet the gods proved to be on my side. From totally un- 
expected sources I received the aid necessary to enalde me 
to enter a medical school and I fulfilled the whole course, very 
leisurely, for in addition to the routine stuclie.s imposed, I 
was enlarging my literary interests and activities, as well, 
of course, as following the tracks which seemed to lead to 
my main goal. 


Even before entering the medical school I had dctermiuctl 
that the preliminary step, in approaching the facts of sex 
life, was a study of the general facts of sex difi’evences ipiitu 
apart from the central impulse: the .study of .seooiwlary and. 
asT found it necessary to term tlicni, tertiary human sexual' 
characters. At an early stage I began to explore these char- 
acters, to collect data, to sift and analyse them. It was the 
more necessary since,, even on so simple and ever-present 
subject as this, there was no general agreement; the maiority 
of people seemed to regard men as somehow ‘‘superior a 
minority held that men and women were really just alike and 
equal; there were comparatively few who held that men and 
women, are unlike but equivalent, with neither sex superior, 
ihat,.however, was the result to which, it seemed to me, the 
ipts pointed. Tiv 1894 I brought out my book Man and 

ouSv”thlnIa? was investigated more thor- 

oughly than had ever been done before. While I privately 
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resanlotl d'o. book as the necessary preliminary stage of my 
maiv\ work, it had also a completely independent existence. 
It has several times been revised and enlarged, and in its 
seventh and eighth editions (Boston and London, 1934) it 
has at length reached, so far as I am concerned, its final shape. 

Even before the publication of Man and Woman a new 
factor came, at all events for a short time, into the scheme 
of my life. John Addington Symonds, distinguished as critic 
and historian suggested to me in 1892 (in the first place 
through Arthur Symons) that we should co-operate in a 
book on sexual inversion. Although we were already in 
friendly touch by correspondence on general literary matters, 
he knew nothing of my proposed work, or, as he remarked 
later, he would have considered his proposal an impertinence. 
He had, however, printed privately two small books dealing 
with the matter, one on Greek paiderastia, the other on the 
modern problem of sexual inversion. He knew at that time 
far jnore about the subject than I did, as I had never been 
specially attracted to it, while he felt personally concerned 
in the problems involved, and had come into close contact 
with many more or less distinguished inverts. I agreed to the 
co-operation, fetding it an advantage to be associated with 
an author of recognised distinction who knew so much more 
about this subject, arid, at Symonds’ suggestion, I drew up 
an outline of the volume. This he accepted, although, as he 
pointed out, I had assigned tlie chief part to myself ; that, 
however, seemed inevitable, since it was on the scholarly and 
historical side alone that Symonds could properly enter. But 
before we had time to make progress with the work, or even 
to have an opportunity of meeting, Symonds, attacked by 
influenza, died suddenly in Rome in April, 1893. 

Two results, however, followed this attempted co-oper- 
ation. I had been led to place tlie volume on “Sexual Inver- 
sion” at the head of the series of Studies, where it was defi- 
nitely out of place, and, as. I was using much of Symonds’ 
earlier material placed by him in my hands, I felt bound to 
add his name to my own on the title page. When completed, 
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three years later, the volume was at ouce trauslati'l into Ger- 
fnanby my friend Dr. Ilans Kurclla, wlio hat! tihvady trans- 
lated other boolca of mine, and published in I-eipzig in 1K96., 
I had not yet found an English publisher, tliough I had 
approached several London medical publishers ; they were :dl 
afraid of the subject, though at least one said he would have 
been glad to accept the book if he had not the privilege of 1k’~ 
ing an English publisher. I had also sent the manuscript to 
Williams and Norgate, an established firm of repute, who is- 
sued scientific books, and were thus the sort of publishers I 
desired. They, quite properly, submitted tbe manuscript for 
the opinion of Dr. Hack Tuke, editor of the Xonnial of Men- 
tal Science, md one of the most distinguished alienists of the 
dayi It so happened that Hack Tuke was a friend of my own, 
and that indeed I cherished an affectionate regard and esteem 
for him. He had been helpful to me; he had welcomed my 
co-operation in his Journal (for which I continued to be a 
constant contributor for some twenty years later), and we 
were in frequent contact. He had also been an intimate friend 
of Dr. Synionds, father of J. A. Symonds. But he heloiigtal 
to an eminent Quaker family; he was an old man, and while 
of liberal and tolerant mind his traditions were tluxse of an 
earlier; age., I was not,' therefore, surprised, and could even 
have foretold, that he advised against the puhlicatiot\ tif tlie 
book. It was characteristic of him that he at once frankly told 
nie he had been consulted and explained to me his attitude in 
the rnatter. He had no disapproval for my treatment of the 
Subject, and he considered it a legitimate subject to treat 
when restricted to professional readers. But, he said, it was 
impossible so to restrict' it,' and there were many on whose 
tninds such a detailed discussion of the matter might have a 
disturbing effect; wen at the best, he concluded, “there are 
always the compositors^” I had no 'wish to bring forward any 
: .Ppposingargqments ; I fully understood his attitude. I never 
fei| th^ both sides friendship 

rera^lfied the, same, though not long afterward his life came 
. to .an ind,. ;■■ ■ ■■ 
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I had to seek another publisher. At that time my friend 
Mr. l\Try-Co.ste (later he wrote his name “Pcrrycoste"), 
who took aji interest in my work, communicated to me a:, 
piece of news which he thought might be helpful. Perry- 
Coste was himself a scientific worker, and carried out 
various series of instructive observations (one of whicli 
appears as an appendix to the first volume of my Studies'), 
so I Avas prepared to attach value to his information. He told 
me that a certain Mr. Astor Singer, a man of wealth, whose 
acting manager was his brother-in-law, a Dr. Roland de 
Villiers, desired to set up a small publishing business in order 
to issue quietly a few high-class works, mostly scientific, to 
be printed at a linotype press he had just then expensively 
set up. The genuineness of the scheme appeared to be guar- 
anteed by Mr. (later the Right Hon.) J. M. Robertson, who 
was associating himself with it. This seemed very much the 
kind of publisher I wanted.' I sought out Dr. de Villiers and 
had a satisfactory interview with him. He was a large and 
gentle creature who entered the room with a stealthy cat-like 
tread, but I had nothing to complain of in his reception of my 
vi.sit. He agreed to publish the hook, and accepted my con- 
diti(ni that it sliould only be advertised in medical and scien- 
tific quarters, I had no fault to find with the fulfilment of these 
conditions, or with any breach of financial undertakings on 
the publisher’s part. 

But we gradually realised that “Dr. Roland de Villiers” 
was not what he professed to be, and that we were being 
entangled in an elaborate mystification, though it was not 
till later that we learned that this had a more or less criminal 
background. “Mr, Astor Singer,” the wealthy principal 
who was never visible, but living in the Riviera or travelling 
in Mexico, was a fiction. “Dr. Roland de Villiers,” as the 
police eventually made clear, was a German of good birth, 
son of an eminent judge, and of the real name of Georg 
Ferdinand Springmuhl von Weissenfeld; lie had had a bril-i 
liant academic career in Germany in science, medicine and 
literature, and had; married a German lady of good family. 
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B]ithis dubious conduct estranged bis father, luul after forg- 
ing cheques he had fled to England in 1880 and entered on 
the career of swindler, soinetinies on a large scale, setting tip * 
bogus companies by which he netted very large stints of 
money, so that, though he was sometimes arrested, and eveti 
condemned to imprisonment, he was always well .snitplied 
with funds. His versatile fertility in expedients was extraor- 
dinary; he had a passion for mystification whicli he showed 
in all sorts of small ways, scarcely involving any sclf-intere.st. 

I have always regarded him as a man with a curioits mental 
kink even more than a criminal, although in that latter capacity 
he was an amazing figure. He succeeded in duping us all 

But before the volume was actually published, on the 
very eve of issue, another check was encountered. Symoiids' 
literary executor, Horatio Brown, himself a distinguished 
scholar and an authority on Venetian history, suddenly in- 
tervened. He had been in close touch with Symonds, and 1 
had been throughout oti friendly terms with him, staying, 
when in Venice at his house on the Zattere. He had entirely 
approved of the German publication with the joint ftuthor.sliii/ 
announced on the title page and also approved of English 
publication. But now, at this final moment, he withdrew 
permission. I imagine that the family became alarmed attd 
authorised Brown to buy up the whole edition for destruction. 

At all events, that was what was done, though — ^whether or 
not intentionally I do not kiow— some copies which 1 l.iter 
heard of in circulation were preserved. The result was that ( 
had to go through the whole volume, removing the rather 
disjointed fragments due to Symonds, though retaining the 
anonymous histories he had supplied. Henceforth I appeared 
as sole author, and the volume acquired uniformity of tone 
and a better shape. In its renewed form the book appeared 
in 1897. It was reviewed in medical and scientific quarters, 
if with no great enthusiasm, nearly always with complete 
approval and never with the slightest condemnation. 

.But,, unknown to us all, the police had their eyes on nay 
publisher and were ready to pounce as soon as he offered an 
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opjiortnnily. I Us publication of a book which might legally Ijc 
termed “obscene" evidently seemed to them a God-sent occa- 
• sion. 

It so happened that there was at that time a society 
calling itself the Legitimation League which had some busi- 
ness dealings with dc Villicrs’ printing press. The League 
(with which I had no connection whatever) was itself some- 
what suspicious in the eyes of the police, for it existed for 
the purpose of advocating radical reforms in marriage and 
for improving the status of illegitimate children, and had 
as Honorary President Miss Lillian Harman, daughter of 
Moses Plarman, of Chicago, a pioneer for sexual enlighten- 
ment in America. The Honorary Secretary of the League 
was Mr. George Bedborough who, on account of his rela- 
tions with de Villiers, had a few copies of my book for sale, 
though they were not exposed. But the detective employed by 
the police to attend the League’s meetings and to cultivate 
friendly relations with its members became aware of their 
existencci He saw a magnificent opportunity for killing two 
birds with one stone. 

One daj' — 'it was the 27th of May, 1898 — he arrived at 
the I^eaguc’vS offices, piirchasd a copy of my book — and 
arrested Bedborough. Far from London, at my home in Corn- 
wall, I heard the news that same day. Miss Harman (person- 
ally unknown to me) who was then on a short visit to Eng- 
land, chanced to be with Mr. Bedborough at the moment and 
she telegraphed the news to me. Directly afterward I had 
a letter from de Villiers to the same effect, with the addition 
that he had heard I was also to be arrested. A warrant had 
been issued for his own arrest, and he discreetly disappeared, 
to Cologne, he said, though it might have been only to his own 
house in Cambridge where, as later became known, he had 
secret chambers constructed. Before effacing himself he 
authorised me to obtain legal defence for himself and my 
book, guaranteeing responsibility for the costs, and this 
undertaking he faithfully carried out. 
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I came up from Cornwall to towti, and cm tlu/advice of 
a legal friend (being myself completely innocent in such 
matters), I went to an established firm of solicitors whose , 
conduct throughout was always sensible and beyond criticism, 
tliough they had no very prominent part to play, since ptili- 
lisher and author were not directly attacked and therefore 
not entitled to any voice in open court, Bedborough’s friends 
entrusted his case to another solicitor whose conduct in the 
case was so unsatisfactory that it led subsequently to a disci- 
plinary investigation by the Law Society. But they showed 
good judgment by selecting as counsel for the defence a 
promising young barrister, Mr. Horace Avory, eager to 
distinguish himself in what promised to be an epoch-making 
case. The unfortunate course of the trial, however, and the 
mismanagement by Bedborough’s solicitor, prevented him 
from appearing. He amply distinguished himself later in life, 
and died as recently as 1935, one of the most eminent and 
respected of English judges. 

In the long and trying interval before the trial a Free 
Press Defence Committee was formed to gather in moral 
support and financial assistance. The moving spirit in consti- 
tuting and calling together this committee wa.s Mr. Henry 
Seymour, who had no connection whatever with my ShKluw, 
tliough he has won some distinction in another field. It was 
as a particularly scandalous attaclc on freedom of .scientific 
speech that the prosecution aroused him to action, ainl he 
displayed an energy for which I have always felt grateful in 
marshalling the forces of defense. Among those who joined 
the Committee (most of them at the time personally unknown 
to me) were J. M. Robertson, Grant Allen, Bernard Shaw, 
George, Moore, Frank Harris, Belfort Bax, Herliert Bur- 
rows, Wa^Iter -Crane, Edward Carpenter, H. M. Hyndman, 

G. J. Holyoake,. and; William Sharp, a varied and distin- 
guished company,. though not a single physician appeared 
among them; I should add, however, that I privately received 
many letters of. warm. sympathy and approval from distin- 
guished alienists and psychiatrists. British. European and 
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American. But public support was small. Numerous public 
meetings were bold, and never reported in the newspapers, 
while even a paid advertisement was refused by a prominent 
Liberal newspaper, the Daily Chronicle. 

The trial took place on the 31st of October, 1898. There 
is no occasion to go into its details. Those who are interested 
will find it set down in full from the verbatim report made 
at the time on behalf of the Defence Committee, in Chapter 
XII of Dr. Houston Peterson’s Havelock Ellis. 

The accusation was, in legal phraseology, “of having un- 
lawfully and wickedly published and sold, and caused to be 
procured and to be sold, a wicked, bawdy, and scandalous, 
and obscene book called Studies in the Psychology of Sex, 
Vol. I, Sexual Inversion,” intending (as it was further set 
out in an earlier indictment by the Grand Jury) “to vitiate 
and corrupt the morals of the liege subjects of our Lady fhe 
Queen, to debauch and poison the minds of divers of the liege 
subjects of our said Lady the Queen, and to raise and create 
in them lustful desires, and to bring the liege subjects into 
a state of wickedness, lewdness, and debauchery.” The “al- 
leged libels” were duly appended to this indictment and con- 
sisted not in anything whatever that I had written, but 
merely in a few details concerning early life from the His- 
tories recorded, and in thc.se Histories, I may remark, I had 
really toned down certain crude details, which do not seem 
to me essential in a psychological study. The defence was fully 
prepared, a momentous fight was anticipated, and I arrived 
in good time accompanied by my wife, who had throughout 
been my loyal and devoted comrade, as v^ell as being espe- 
cially successful in securing financial assistance among her 
friends for Bedborough’s defence. We 'were accommodated 
in a rcKjm at the back of the court, the Old Bailey, the ancient 
Court House in Newgate, and I was ready to appear if called 
upon by the Judge. 

But at the last moment, without consulting the Defence 
Committee or his counsel, Bedborough, feeling — naturally 
enough, no doubt— that he was being tried for an offence 
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with which he was in reality only by accident conAnu'd and 
might be called upon to suffer severely in a cause he had nciver 
had at heart, had been to Scotland Yard and come to an ^ 
understanding with the Commissioner of I'olice who was 
directing the prosecution, that by submission it W(.)uld be 
possible for him to be let off without punishmetU. (, It is 
probable that the Commissioner had at length realised how 
formidable was the defence, and it has been stated, whether 
or not correctly, that the proposal for a compromise came 
from the police.) So, now without counsel to represent him, 
Bedborough pleaded “guilty” to the charge so far as my 
book was concerned (there were minor charges affecting the 
publications of the Legitimation League) — and the whole 
defence collapsed. 

The speech of the prosecuting counsel was almost apolo- 
getic for Bedborough, explaining that the prisoner had been 
to the police and proved that he “had taken no principal part 
in this terrible traffic,” having indeed only sold three copies 
of the book, and suggesting to the Judge that sentence should 
be “deferred.” 

Accordingly, Sit Charles Hall, sitting in capacity of 
Judge, bound Bedborough over on His own recognizance to 
come up for judgment if called upon. At the same linte he 
thought well to improve the occasion by giving the defendant 
a piece of his own mind : “You have pleaded guilty, and yon 
have acted wisely in so pleading, for it would Iiave been itnpo.s- 
sible for you to have contended with any possil)iUty whatever 
of being able to persuade anybody to believe that this hook, 
this lecture, and tliis magazine were not filthy and obscene. 

. .1 am willing to believe that in acting as you did, you 

might at the first outset perhaps have been gulled into the be- 
lief that somebody might say that this was a scientific work. 
But it is impossible for anybody with a head on his shoulders 
to open the book without seeing that it is a pretence and a 
.sham, and that it is merely entered into for the purpose of 
selling this obscene publication. . . , The result will he this 
—that so long as you do not touch this filthy work again with 
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your hands and so long as you lead a respectable life you will, 
hear no luoi'e of this. But if you choose to go back to your 
evil ways, you will be brought up before me, and it will be my 
duty to send you to prison for a very long term.” 

These retnarks have always seemed to me instructive. 
This is the sort of man, with this kind of insight into human 
motives and this ability to appreciate scientific methods, to 
whom we give the power of pronouncing judgment on the 
products of the human spirit, not only the lowest but perhaps 
the highest products. But, beyond that, we even permit such 
a man to inflict punishment — rheavy fines, long imprisonment 
— on a person concerned even remotely, and with however- 
innocent and even admirable a motive, in this production. -It 
is not as though this man. Sir Charles Hall, were below the 
average of those in such positions. In the exercise of all legit- 
imate legal functions he was probabl)’' above the average. 
He had been the personal attorney who acted for the Prince 
of Wales (afterward King E,dward), an honourable posi- 
tion, and he had not reached the age of senility, though very 
little after the Bedborough trial his death occurred, whether 
or not ha.stencd by the contemptuous comments his conduct 
on that occasion evoked in some quarters. Mr. Bedborough 
has, a.s the Judge hoped, lived a “respectable” and even re- 
spected life, as indeed he had previously, but, even though 
allowed to go free, the prosecution was a serious blow in his 
career, and for some time he found it desirable to change 
his name and live abroad. 

For my part, I regarded the attitude of the Judge, and 
indeed the whole case, as a decisive indication of the attitude 
of the English police and English Courts where my work 
was concerned. I immediately issued a statement (which also 
is contained in Dr. Peterson’s book), setting out that these 
conditions involved “a risk to others and a domination over 
myself which I at all events have no intention of submitting 
to. . . . The decision I have been forced to reach seems 
inevitable. To wrestle in the public arena for freedom of 
speech is a noble task which may be worthily undertaken by 
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any man who can devote to it the bCvSt energies of his life. 
It is not, however, a task which I ever contemplated. 1 am 
a student and my path has long been marked out. I m.ay be 
forced to pursue it under unfavourable conditions, but 1 do 
not intend that any consideration shall induce me to .swerve 
from it, nor do I intend to injure my work or distort my \'i.sian 
of life by entering upon any struggle. ... I insist upon do- 
ing ray own work in my own way.” 

Thus I at once resolved on the publication of the further 
Studies outside England. De Villiers seemed to fall in with 
this plan. He had already arranged to issue the next volume, 
‘■The Evolution of Modesty and Other Studies,” which was 
mostly ready, and he undertook to publish it in Germany. 
Immediately after the trial I arranged to spend the w'intcr in 
Morocco, partly in order to be in an atmosphere as unlike as 
possible that of the Old Bailey, and partly for the benefit of 
my wife’s hedth. During the few days in Cornwall between 
the trial and our departure in the Orient liner from Plymouth, 
I dictated from my notes the remaining study (that of Sexual 
Periodicity) for this volume to a skilled stenographer, flu; 
only occasion on which I have adopted this metliod. The 
stenographer in question, who had for some time been inter- 
ested in my work, was Miss N. G, Bacon, with whom wc had 
arranged to take charge of our house during our absence, She 
had formerly been a secretary to W. T, Stead, the famous 
journalist, who, though he had not joined the Defence Com- 
mittee, then, and ever afterwards, took a friendly and petv 
senal interest in my work. 

But troubles were not yet over. The volume appeared 
next year and bore “Leipzig” on the title page. That imprint 
was merely a fiction. The book was really printed and pub- 
lished in England precisely as was the first volume. And the 
results were similar, ^he books were seized and, ordered to 
be “burht.” This, I was informed, meant that the copies were 
distributed among police officers, so that they might study 
them and be prepared to deal with similar books when en- 
countered. De Villiers himself was arrested . for another 
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oft'eiK'c ;i£ hi.s lioiise in Cambridge, some time later, and im- 
maliatcly took poison which, it was said, he carried about 
with him secreted in a ring he always wore, 

Hveti if de Villiers had survived, I was far too disgusted 
by the fraudulent trick he had played ever to have had any 
further dealings with him. I looked around for another 
publisher. 

An opening appeared witli little delay. The prosecution 
had caused much indignation among friends in America. 
One of them, I think it was Dr. J. G. Kiernan, of Chicago 
— already a psychiatrical pioneer in the field of sex and one 
of the first to come out on my side — suggested to me the F. 
A. Davis Company of Philadelphia as suitable publishers for 
the Mr. Davis was an enterprising publisher who had 

already issued Krafft-Ebing’s Psychopathia Sexualis (then 
the chief existing work in the field of sexual pathology), I 
put the proposition before Mr. Davis, and at once, without 
question or hesitation, he agreed to take over the Shtdios. 
As .soon as possible, in 1901, he issued "The Evolution of 
Modesty,” etc. as Volume I and “Sexual Inversion” speedily 
followed as Volume 11. 1 was pleased to be able to effect this 
change of order, for, as already mentioned, I had not orig- 
inally proposed to start the Siudies with what was inevitably 
regarded as an abnormal subject, and to put it at the head 
.served to excuse the not uncommon error of describing my 
■Studies as "pathological.” There is no real ground for such 
a description. It was true of the earlier books on the subject 
of sex, notably of the be.st-known of these, Krafft-Ebing’s, in 
which the w'liole field of normal sexuality was dismissed in 
half a dozen feeble and scrappy pages. The original inspira- 
tion of nly own work, and the guiding motive throughout, 
was the study of normal sexuality. I have always been careful 
to show that even the abnormal phenomena throw light on 
the normal impulse, since they have their origin either in an 
exaggeration or a diminution of tliat impulse; while* re- 
versely, we are better able to understand the abnormal when 
we realise how closely it is related to the normal. ^ 
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During the following ten years, the further voluines 
gradually appeared. They were sold hy the 1', A. 1 ):u'is ( ('nii- 
pany only to professional readers, and there was never the.^ 
slightest hint of any obstacle to their publication. 'I'lie Amer- 
ican public and American authorities have, even from the 
first, shown a friendly or, at all events, toleranc attitude to 
my work. In 1910 the sixth and, as I had Intended it, 
final volume, “Sex in Relation to Society.” This is the largest, 
and also in my opinion — as I believe in that of my readers — 
the most important volume. In tlie earlier volumes I had been 
dealing with the sexual impulse in the individual ; here I was 
concerned with that impulse as it was woven into the whole 
social texture. At the end of the Volume, I placed a Postscript. 

During the fifteen years that followed, several of the 
volumes were re-issued in much re-written or revised shapes. 
They were also translated, more or less completely, into the 
leading languages of the world, German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, Japanese, etc. 

’ At the same time certain aspects of sexual psychology, 
either left over from the Studies or belonging to the border- 
land of sex, began to take more definite shape in my mind. 
They were written from time to time and at last constituted 
a large supplementary seventh volume, published in 19J8, 
with which my work in the whole field may be said to Ik* 
finally completed. In the present four-volume edition, “Sex 
and Society” appears last. 

I have only to mention that in 1933 I issued with an- 
other publishing firm a Student’s Manual in one volume 
entitled The Psychology of Sesr. This title led some who 
had not seen the book to conclude that it was a summary of 
the seven volumes of the Studies, That was a complete mis- 
apprehension. The Manual, intended in the first place for 
students who would later study the subject elaborately, and 
in the second place for general readers who would be content 
with a brief statement, is more systematic and even more 
comprehensive than the Studies, but could not possibly sum- 
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niarise sevwi larjje volumes. It is not a summary but an 
introcliu'tion. 

* '^roclay the Studies are transferred to another publishing 
house which issues them in a new and more generally avail- 
able form. Therewith my work enters another phase, I'hc 
pioneering stage i.s over. No longer is it a risky and dangerous 
enterjirisc to approach this field, with pitfalls on every, side. 
Now the legitimacy of the field is generally accepted; every- 
one is free to enter it, even though still from time to time 
we find Avith a shock that the legal and police traditions of the 
past arc not yet dead. But among the professional and edu- 
cated general public there is no longer any doubt, and not 
merely concerning the immense importance of sex alike in 
individual and social life. It is today almost universally ac- 
cepted, when it is not actively urged, that definite knowledge 
of so deeply vital a subject is necessary for all, and that with- 
out it life must ever remain perilous. Nor is mere information 
enough : there is always a lurking peril. With all the informa- 
tion available, the sexual life can never be easy. Here, as else- 
where, discipline is needed as well as knowledge, and art as 
well as discipline. That is the reason why we must continue 
to study the problems of sexual psychology. 

Havelock 

24 ITolnidcne Avenue, 

Herne Hill, London. 

22, September, 1935 




PART ONE 


The Evolution of Modesty 
The Phenomena of Sexual Teriodictty 
f^uto-SrotisTTL^ 




GENERAL PREEACB. 


The origin of these Studies dates from many years 
back. As a youth I was faced, as others are, by the problem 
of sex. Living partly in. an Austi-alian. city where the ways 
of life were plainly seen, partly in the solitude of the bush, 

I was fi'ee both to contemplate and to meditate many things. 
A resolve slowly grew up within me : one main part of ray 
life-work should be to make clear the problems of sex. 

■ That was more than twenty years ago. Since then I 
can honestly say that in all that I have done that resolve 
has never been very far from my thoughts. I have always 
been slowly working up to this central problem ; and in a 
book published some three years ago— Mon and Woman: 
a Study of Human Secondary Sexual Characters — I put 
forward what was, in ray own eyes, an introduction to the 
study of the primary questions of sexual psychology. 

Now that I have at length reached the time for Ijegin- 
iiing to puljlish my results, these results scarcely .seem to 
me large. As a youth, I had hoped to .settle probleiUvS for 
those who came after; now I am quietly content if I do 
little more than state them. For even that, I now think, is 
much ; it is,. at least the half of knowledge. In this particular 
field the evil of ignorance is magnified by our efforts to 
suppress that which never can be suppressed, though in the 
effort of suppression it may become perverted. I have at 
least tried to find out what are the facts, among normal 
people as well as among abnormal people; for, while it 
seems to me that the physician’s training is necessary in 
order to ascertain the facts, the physician for the most pari 
only obtains the abnormal facts, Avhich alone bring Httla 
light. I have tried to get at the facts, and, having got at 
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the entii-e reasonableness: wc arc boiiiifl to rct'OK'''izt‘ the 
admirable spirit in which, successfully or mh. they siiuf.lu (,, 
approach them. We need to-(l:iy tlie sanie s[drit and loniper 
applied from a dififerent standpoint. Those thiniis conoorn 
everyone; the study of the.se thinp's concerns the pltysiido- 
gist, the psychologist, the moralist. We want to get into 
possession of the actual facts, and from the investigation nf 
the facts we want to ascertain what is nortnrd and wliat is 
abnormal, from the point of view of physiology and of 
psychology. We want' to know what is naturally lawful 
under the various sexual chances that may befall man, not 
as the born child of sin, but as a naturally .social animal. 
What is a venial sin against nature, what a mortal sin 
against nature ? The answers are less easy to reach than the 
theologians’ answers generally were, but we can at lea.st put 
ourselves in the right attitude; we may succeed in asking 
that question which is sometimes even more than the half 
of knowledge. 

It is perhaps a mistake to show so plainly at the outset 
that I approach what may seein only a psychological tpics- 
tion not without moral fervour. But I do nut wish any 
mistake to be made. I regard sex a.s the central proldem 
of life. And now that the problem of religion hu.s practi- 
cally been settled, and that the problem of labor ha.s at 
least been placed on a practical foundation, the tpiestiou of 
sex — with the racial que.stions that rc.st on ih—slatuls befiwe 
the coming generations as the chief problem for solution. 
Sex lies at the root of life, and wc can never learn to 
reverence life until we know how to understand sex, — So, at 
least, it seems to me. 

Having said so much, I will try to present such rc.sult.s 
as I have to record in that cold and dry light through which 
alone the goal of knowledge may truly be seen. 

July, 1897. 


Havex.ock Ellis, 



Plv'EMOR TO a’lIE THIRD EDITION. 


Tiih first eilition of tliis volume was 23ublisliocl in 1899, foP 
lowing' “So-xiial Inversion/’ wliicli now forma Volume II. The 
seooiiil lulition, issued by the jiresait publishers and substantially 
iilentiiail with the first edition, appeared in the following year. 
Ten years have elapsed since then and, this new edition will be 
found to refieet the course of that long interval. Not only is 
the volume greatly enlarged, but nearly every page has been 
jiartly rewritten. This is mainly due to three causes: Much 
new literature required to be taken into account; my own knowl- 
edge of the historical and ethnographic aspects of the sexual 
im]ndHo has iiiorimsed; many fresh illustrative cases of u 
valiiublo uiiil instructivo character have accumulated in my 
liamls. It is to these tlirtai sources of irnprovomont that tlio 
linnk owes its greatly revised imd enlarged condition, and not 
to the niHul for modifying any of its essential conclusions. 
Tlwse, far from undergoing any change, have by the now 
miitcrinl hcen greatly stvongthonod. 

It may lie added that the General Preface to the whole 
work, which was originally published in 1898 at the beginning 
of “Sexual luvension,” now finds its proper place at the outset 
of tlio ^irosent volume. 

Havelook Elms. 

2i IlobuilMue Avenue, 

Horne Hill, London, 




.IMJEFACE 'I’O THE EIHSl’ EDITION. 


The present volinuo contains three studies wliioh secin tft 
ino to be necessary ‘prohijomena to tliut analysis of tlio sexual 
instinct which must form the chief part of an investigation into 
the psychology of sex. The first sketches the main outlines of 
a complex emotional state which is of fundamental importance 
in sexual psychology; the second, by bringing together evidence 
from widely different regions, suggests a tentative explanation 
of facts that are still imperfectly known ; the third attempts to 
show that even in fields where we assume our knowledge to ho 
adequate a broader view of the phenomena teaches nS to sus- 
pend judgment and to adopt a more cautious attitude. So far 
as they go, these studies are complete in themselves ; their spe- 
cial use, as an introduction to a more comprehensive analysis of 
sexual phenomena, is that they bring before us, imder varying 
aspects, a characteristic which, though often ignored, is of the 
first importance in obtaining a clear imderstamling of the facts: 
the tendonoy of the soxuul impulse to ap2)ear, in ii spontaneous 
and to some extent periodic manner, affecting women differently 
from men. This is a tendency which, later, I hope to make still 
moro apparent, for it has practical and social, as well as psyeho- 
iogienl,- implications. Here — and more esi^ecialiy in tlio study 
of those spontaneous solitary manifestations which I call .axito- 
eintic — have attempted to clear the ground, and to indicate 
the main lines along which the progress of our knowledge in 
-these, fields may heat he attained. 

It may surprise many medical readers that in the third and 
longest study I have said little, save, incidentally, either' of treat- 
ment or prevention. The omission of such considerations at this 
stage is intentional. It may safely he said that in no other field 
of human activity is so vast an amount of strenuous didactic 
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morality founded on so slender a basis ot Jaels. hi most olhor 
departments of life wo at least make n pretenire oC leaniiujj 
before we presume to teach) in the iield of sox wu couteiit oiif- 
aelves with the smallest and vaguest minimum of intormatiou, 
often ostentatiously second-hand, usually unreliable. 1 wish to 
emphasize the fact that before wo can safely talk either of miring 
or preventing these manifestations we must know a great deal 
more than we know at present regarding tlieir ilistrilmtion, 
etiology, and symptomatology) and wc must exercise the same 
coolness and caution as — ^if our work is to bo fruitful — we 
require in any other field of serious study. Wo must npjiroai'h 
these facts as physicians, it is true, lint also as psychologists, 
primarily concerned to find out the workings of such manifesta- 
tions in fairly healthy and normal people. If we found a 
divorce-court judge writing a treatise on marriage we should 
smile. But it is equally absurd for the physician, so long as his 
knowledge is confined to disease, to write regarding sc-X at large ; 
valuable as the facts he brings foni’ard may be, he can never bo 
in a position to generalize concerning them. And to me, at all 
events, it seems that we have had more than enough pictures of 
gross sexual perversity, whether furnished by the asylum or tlm 
brothel. They are only really inatrnctive when they are seen in 
their proper perspective as tho rare and ultiimito exlromes of a 
chain of phenomena which wo mtiy more prolitiibly study nearer 
home. 

Yet, although we are, on every linnd, surrounded hy tho 
normal manifestations of sex, conscions or nnconsciious, these 
maniffstations are extremely difficult to observe, and, in tboso 
cases in which wo are best able to obsciwe them, it fre(|iumtly 
happens that we are unable to make any use of our knowledge. 
Moreover, even when we have obtained our data, the difficulties — 
at all. events, for an English investigator — n,re by no means over- 
come. He may take for granted that any serious and precise 
study of the sexual instinct will not meet with general approval ) 
his work will he misunderstood); his motives will bo called in 
..question;' among those for whom he is chiefly working ho will 
find, indifference. Indeed, the pioneer in this field may well 
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count" iihnscli! Imppy i C lio mocts with notlung worn! than indif- 
iferonco. Hence it is lliat the present vtiliuuo will not bo pub- 
lishod in England, but that, availing niyaelf of the generous 
*'Byiupatby with which niy Avork has been received in America, I 
have sought ilie wider medical and scientUic audience of the 
United States. In matters of faith, ‘diborty of prophesying” was 
centuries sinco ehnpiently vindicated for Englishmen ; the liberty 
of investigating facts is still called in question, under one pre- 
. tence or anotlun-, and to seek out the most vital facts of life is 
still in England a perilous tusk. 

I desire most heartily to thank the numerous friends and 
correspondents, some living in remote parts of the world, who 
have freely assisted me in niy work with valuable information 
and personal histories. To Mr. P. H. Perry-Ooste I owe on ap- 
pendix which is by far the most elaborate attempt yet made to 
find evidence of periodicity in. the spontaneous sexual manifesta- 
tions of sleep; my debts to vaidous medical and other correspond- 
ents are duly stated in the text. To many women friends and 
correspondents I may here ex^mess my gratitude for the manner 
in which they have furnished me with intimate personal records, 
and for the cross-examination to which they have allowed me to 
6ub]’cct them. X may already say hero, what T shall have occa- 
sion to say more emphatically i:i subsequent volumes, that with- 
out the assistance I have received from women of line intelligenco 
and high character my work would bo impossible. I I'ogret that 
I cannot make my thanks more specific. 


.llAVJi:i.ooK Elms. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MODESTY, 
I. 


Tlie Duflnitioii of Modi'sty — ^Tlic Signillciuice of Modesty — Diffi- 
culties in the Wny of Its Analysis — ^The Varying Phenomena of Modesty 
Among DiiTcrent Peoples iind in DitTcrent Ages. 

Modesty, which may be provisionally defined as an almost 
instinctive fear prompting to concealment and usually centering 
around the sexual processes, while common to both sexes is 
more peculiarly feminine, so that it may almost be regarded as the 
cliief secondary sexual character of women on the psychical side. 
The woman who is lacking in this land of fear is lacking, also 
in sexual attractiveness to the normal and average man. Thu 
apparent exceptions seem to prove the rule, for it will generally 
be found that the women who are, not immodest (for immodesty 
is more closely related to modesty than mere negative absence oi 
the sense of modesty), bxit without that fear which implies th( 
presouco of a complex emotional feminine organisation t<i defend, 
only make a strong sexual appeal to men who arc themselves 
lacking in the complementary masculino qualities. As a psy- 
chical secondary sexual ch,nraoter of tho first rank, it is nooessary, 
before any psychology of sex can be arranged in order, to obtain 
a clear view of modesty. 

The immenao iinportance of feminine niodoaty in creating ni'asou- 
line passion must bo fairly obvious. I njay, however, quote the obsorva ■ 
tions of two writers wlio liavo shown evidence of insigiit and knowledge 
rognrding tins matter. 

Casanova describes how, when at Berne, ho went' to the baths, and 
was, according to custom, attended by n young girl, wnom he selected 
from a gi'onp of bath attendants, Slie undressed him, proceeded to un* 
dress hersclfi and then entered the- bdtli with him, and rubbed him 
tlioroughly all over, the operation. being performccl in the most serious 
manner and without a word being spoken. When all was over, how- 
ever, he perceived that the girl had expected him to make advances, and 
he proceeds to describe and discuss hie own feelings of indifference under 
sneb circumstances. “Though without gazing on the girl’s figure, I' had 

1 ( 1 ) 
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seen enough to recognize Unit alie hod all that u man can ilcairc to ftml 
in a woman: a beautiful face, lively and well-tcivmcil cjin, a henuiiful 
month, with good toetli, n healthy eomplexinn, hvi'aata, 

and everything in harmony. It ia true that' I liad Jelt tliut her liamla 
could have been amootiieV, but I could only attribute thia to Itnrd wiu-k; 
moreover, my Swiss gTi-l was only eighteen, and yet I remained., entiody 
cold. What was the cauno of this? That was the qucNtinn t hat .1 ictketl 
myself.” 

"It is clear,” ivrote Stendhal, "that tlirw jmrt.H of imsle.sly «r« 
taught. This is, perhaps, the only law born of civilization whicii pro- 
duces nothing hut happiness. It has been observed tlnit hirdn of prey 
hide themselves to drink, because, being obliged to plunge their lieailH 
in the water, they are at tliat moment defenceless. After having con- 
sidered what passes at Otaheite, I can see no other natural foundation 
for modesty, ^ Lovc is the miracle of civilizat ion. Among aavage and 
very barbarous races we find notiithg but physical love of a gro.aa ctinr- 
aeter. It ia modesty that gives to love the aid of Inmgination, and in 
JO doing imparts life to it. Madeatv^ IS very early taught to litticrgirls 
their mothers,'^ and with' extreme jealousy, one might say. by esprit 
do eoi-ps. Tliey are watching in advance over tlic hnppincHS of llnr 
future lover. To n timid and tender woman there ought to Im no 
gi-eatet torture than to allow herself in the presoneo of a mnn noiuc- 
thing which she thinks she ought to blush at. I am oonvinced tlml a 
proud woman would prefer a thousand deaths. A slight llhcrty tiikcu 
on the tender side by the man she loves gives a woman a moineni of 
keen pleasure, hut if he 1ms the air of blaming her for it, or only of noi 
enjoying it with transport, an awful doubt must bo left In her min i. 
Pot a woman above tbo •vulgar level there, is, tbeti, evory thing to gain 
by very resciwod manners. The piny Is not equal. Bbo hazards agahist 
a slight pleasure, or against the advantage of appearing a littlo amiable, 
the danger of biting remorse, and a feeling of slmmo which mttst riiiulci 
evoii the lover less dear. An evening passell gaily arid thoughtlessly, 
•without thinking of what comes after. Is dearly paid at this prlee. Thn 
sight of a lover with whom one fears that one has had this kind of 
wrong must become odious for several days. Can one be surprised at 
the force of a hobit, the slightest infractions of which are punished with 
such, atrocious shame? As to the utility of modesty, It is the mother 
of love. As to the mechanism of the feeling, nothing is simpler, Tho 
mind is absorbed in feeling shame instead of being occupied with desire. 
Desires are forbidden, and desires lead to actions, It Is evident that 
■ ewry tender arid proud woman— and these two things, being cause and 
effect, naturally go together— must contract habits of eoldness whlob 
the- people whom she disconcerts call prudery. The power of modesty 
is, so great that a- terider woman betrays herself with h«r lover rather 
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by deeilH ttiiin by wonla. The evil of modesty is that it eonstiintly 
leads to fiUscliood,” (Stendhal, J)e VAmow, Chapter XXIV.) 

It thus happens that, as Adler rcinnrks (Die Mangelhafto 
Ocaohleehlsempfindttng dee IVcibca, p. 13:1), the scKual impulse in 
women is fettered by an inhibition which has to bo conquered, A thin 
veil of retioeneo, shyness, and anxiety is constantly east anew over a 
woman’s love, and her wooer, in every aet of courtship, has the enjoy- 
ment of conquering afresh an oft-won woman. 

An interesting testimony to the part played by modesty in elTecting 
tile union of the sexes is furnished by the fact — to which attention has 
often been called — that the special modesty of women usually tends 
to diminish, though not to disappear, with the complete gratifleatiou of 
the sexual impulses. This may bo noted among savage as well as among 
civilized women. The comparatively evanescent character of modesty 
has led to the argument (Venturi, DegeneraMoni Psioo-sessuaU, pp. 02- 
1)3) that modesty (pudore) is possessed by women alone, men exhibiting, 
instead, a sense of decency which remains at about the same level of 
persistency throughout life. Viazzi (“Pudore nell ’uomo e nella donna," 
Jiivista Mensile di Paiohiatria Forense, 1898), on the contrary, follow- 
ing Sergi, argues that men are, throughout, more modest than women; 
hut the points ho brings forward, though often just, scarcely justify his 
conclusion. While tho young virgin, however, is* more modest and shy 
than tho young man of the same age, tlw experienced married woman is 
usually loss so than her husband, and in a woman who is a mother 
tho shy reticences of virginal modesty would bo rightly felt to bo ridicu- 
lous. ("Los potites pudeurs n’oxistent pas pour les niCres,” romarlcs 
(lonconrt, Journal dcs Omiaourt, vol. iii, p, S.) She has put off a sexual 
lively that has no longer any important part to play in life, and would, 
indeed, bo inconvenient and harmful, just as a bird loses its sexual 
plnmago when tho pairing season Is over. 

Madame Celine Renooz, in an elaborate study of the psychological 
sexual differences between men and women (Psgohologio Oompardo de 
I'Hommo et de la Femme, 1808, pp. SS-87 } , also believes that modesty is not 
. really a feminine charnotoristio. "Modesty," she argiics, "is masculine 
shame attributed to women for two reasons; first, because man believes 
that woman is subject to ilie same laws as bimscif; secondly, because 
the course of human evolution bos reversed the psychology of the sexes, 
attributing to women the psychological results of masouline sexuality. 
This is the origin of the conventional lies whioh by a sort of social 
suggestion have Intimidated women. They have, in appearance at least, 
accepted the rule of shame imposed on them by men, but only custom 
, inspires tho modesty for which they are praised; it is really an out- 
rage to their sex. This reversal of psychological laws has, however, only 
been accepted by women with a struggle. Primitive woman, proud of 
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her womanhood, for a long time dctcwlea her nttkwluesH whieli uueieiit 
art has always repreacnted. And in the actual life of tt>e young girl 
to-day there is a moment when, by a secret atavism, 8i>u feels tlie iniile 
of her sex, the intuition of her moral superiority, luwl euiiiuif nmlerMtuuii 
why she must hide its eauaa. At this nwment, wavering hot, ween the 
laws of Nature and social conventions, she aenrecly knows if nakedness 
should or should not affright her. A sort of eonfiised atavistic meinmy 
reoalla to hoi a period before clothing was known, and reveals to lier us 
a paradisiacal ideal the customs of that human epoch, ” 

Id support of this view the authoress pi-oeceds to point out that 
the dholleU constantly reappears in feminine, clothing, jiever in male; 
that missionaries experience great difficulty In persuading women to 
cover themselves; thal^ while women accept with facility an exiimtnU- 
tion by male doctors, men cannot force themselves to accept cxtuninalion 
by a' woman doctor, ote. (These end similar points had ulreiuly boon 
independently brought fom-ard by Sei-gi, AreUvio tii Pstchiatria, vol. 
xlii, 1892.) . 


It cannot be said that Madame Renooz’s arguments will all bear 
examination, if only on tlie ground tliot nakedness by no meana Involves 
vbsenee of modesty, but the point of view which she expresses is one 
Which usually fails to gain recognition, though it prohnlily contains an 
important element of truth. It is quite true, ns Stoiidlial said, that 
■ modesty is very largely ta,uglit! from the cavllcat years, a girl eliiUl is 
trained' to show a modesty which she quickly begins really to feel. Thin 
fact cannot fail to strike any one who rends the hlstovles of pseutlu- 
herraaphroditio persons, really innlos, who have from infaiiey heon 
brought up In the belief that they aix) girls, and who show, and find, 
ill the shrinking rettoenoo and Mushing modes, ty of their supposed sex. 
But when the error is diseovered, and they are reatorinl to their proper 
sex, this la quickly changed, and they exhibit all tho hnldnoss of 
masoulmity, ' (See e,g., Nargebauor, ‘‘Baobachtimgen aus dem fiehlpto 

I ^icinohonmfcn, .Tiihrgaiiff 

Iv, 1 02,.esp, p, 02.) At the same time this is only one thrnnd in lha 
tangled skem with which we are here coneerned. The mass of facts 
which meets us when we turn to the study of inodasty in women cannot 
di^issed as a group of ,artifloally-impoBed customs. They gain rather 
.aan',Ioae''m..importance if we have to realise that tlfe oLwiio sexual’ 
lemands of women, calling for coyness in courtship, lend to the tcra- 

SSsSESi^l*^ Of , opposite, though 


T 'wuumi.mgixnough'notmliy contradletorv.state- 

S i ^ Wnff out the fact that a woman's modesty is Mfcen L 
’She woman' who. under some dixclMstnnces and 
At asms irmeB,;ig si^treme in hat reticences, under other sironihstanoes 
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av at otlwir tinu'a, may !«■ extreme in her ubiuulunment. Not that her 
motleaty is an urtifleial garment, whieh she tiirowa off or on at will, 
ft is orgnuio, hnt like the Bnail'a shell, it Bonietiinea forms an impene- 
«kiralile covering, anti sonietimeH glides off almost altogether. A man’s 
moilesly is more rigid, with little tenilenoy to deviate toward cither 
e-xlremc, Tima it is, that, when nninstruetccl, a man is apt to ho im- 
patient with a woman's reticences, and yet sliockcd at her ahandonmonta. 

The significance of onr inquiry becomes greater when we 
reflect that to the reticences of sexual modesty, in their pro- 
gression, expansion, and complication, we largely owe, not only 
the refinement and development of the sexual emotions , — “la 
pudeur" as Grtiyau remarked, "a civilise Vamour " — but the 
subtle and pervading part whieh the sexual instinct has played 
in the evolution of all human culture. 

“It is certain that very much of what is best in religion, art, and 
Ufa," remark Stanley Hall and Allin, “owes its charm to the pro- 
gressively- widening irradiation of sexual feeling. Perhaps the reluctance 
. of the female first long-oirouited the exquisite sensations connected with 
sexual organs and acts to the antics of animal and human courtship, 
while voatraiut had the physiological* fmiotion of developing tho colors, 
plumes, oxoessiyo activity, and. exuberant life of tlie pairiiig season. To 
keep certain parts of tho body covered, irradiated tho sense of bounty to 
eyes, luvir, face, eomple.xiou, dross, form, etc., while many savage dances, 
flOstuiiioH and poslurcs ore Iri’ndiations of the soximl act. Tims reticenoe. 
concealment,' and restraint are among tho primo conditions ot religion and 
human culture." (Stanley Hall and Allin, “Tho Psychology of Tickling,” 
American Journal of Psyahology-, 1807, p. .81.) 

Qroos attributes tho doopeniitg of tho conjugal relation among birds 
to tho olremnstsTiee that tho male sooIcb to overoomo the reticence of the 
female by the display ’of bis charms and nhilltles. “And in tbo human 
world," ho oontimiCB, “it Is the same; without tbo modc-st rcsorvo of the 
woman that mrrst, in most oases, be overcome by lovable qualities, tb< 
sexual relationship would with dillloulty find a singer, who would extol 
in loye the highest movements of the human soul.” (Groos, Spiels der. 
Uonsohm, p, 341.) 

I have, not, however, been able to find that the subject of 
modesty has been treated in' any comprehensive way by psychol- 
ogists. Though valuable facta and suggestions bearing on. the 
se.xual emotions, on disgust, the origins of tatooing, on ornament 
and .olothing, have been brought forward by physiologists, pay* 
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chologists, and ethnographista, few or no atttimiiia appear te 
have been made to reach a genoml aynthutio atateiuent. uC theae 
facts and suggestions. . It is true that a great many uiireliahle, 
alight, or fragmentary cllorts have been made to UHtiertaiu the 
constitution or basis of this emotion.^ Jlaiiy psyrliulogistfi 
have regarded modesty simply as the result of clothing. 'I’liis 
view is overturned by the well-ascertained fact that many raec-j 
which go absolutely naked possess a highlj’-developtul sense el 
modesty. These writers have not realized that physioliigical 
modesty is eai’lier in appearance, and more fimdtuueiUal, ih.iii 
flTintnTm>al modesty. A partial contribution to the analysis of 
modesty has been made by Protoaor James, who, with his usua'. 
insight and lucidity, has set forth certain of its characteristics, 
especially tlie element due to "tlie application to ourselves of 
judgments primarily passed upon our mates.” Guyau, in a very 
brief discussion of modesty, realized its great signilicaueo and 
touched on most of its chief elements.^ Wcstennarclc, uguiii, 
followed by Grosso, has very qbly and convincingly set fortli 
certain factors in the origin of ornament and clothing, a 
subject which many writers imagino to cover tho whole Jielil of 
modesty, More recently Biboi, in his work on tho omotitins. h;i« 
vaguely outlined most of tho factors of modesty, Imt has not. 
developed a coherent view of their origins and reliitionshijis. 

Since the present Study first appeared, ITohcncmacr, Who oon-iitho's 
that my analysis of modesty is unsatisfactory, Ims jnado a notahle at- 
tempt to define the psychological moehanism of slmme, ("Vin’siiuh oiiiin' 
Analyse der Soham,” Arohiv fiir die Cfcaamto Psyoliologie, Jlil., If, Ili'ft 
2-3, 1903.) He regards shame as a general psyoho-pliyaical ptifinniKfiion, 
“a definite tension of the whole soul,” with an emotion supenuidwl. 
"The state of shame oonsists in a certain psychic lameness or inhiijitlon,” 
sometimes accompanied hy physical phenomena of paralysis, such as 
sinking of the head and inability to meet tho eye. It is a spocinl case 
of Lipps’s psychic stasis or damming up {payohieolie Stawing), always 

1 The earliest theory I have met with is thot of St. Augustine, who 
states (Be Omtate Dei, Bk. XIV, Oh.'XVll) that erections of the penis 
iCTer occurred until after the Hall of Man. It was the oceurrenee of 
this 'shameless novelty” which made nakedness indecent. This tlieory 
. fails to account for modesty in women. 

ajQuyau, i’lrreMffiou de I'Anenir. Ch, VII, 
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produced when uo psychic acUvitica ure at the same time drawn in two 
or more different directions. In shame tiiero is always Honiotliing pres- 
ent in wnseiouanesH w1\ieh conflicts witli the rest o£ tlio personality, 
and cannot l)n hrouglit into harmony witl» it, which cannot be brought, 
tliat is, into moral (not logical) relationship with it. A young man 
in love with a girl la nahanied when told that he is in love, because 
his reverenco for one whom he regards as a higher being cannot be 
brought into relationship with his own lower personality. A child in 
the aamo way feels shame in appronehirig a big, grown-up person, 
who seems a higher sort of being. Sometimes, likewise, we feel shame 
in approaching a .stranger, for a new person tends to seem higher and 
more interesting than ourselves. It is not so in approaching a new 
natural phenomenon, because we do not compare it with ourselves. 
Another kind of shame is seen when this mental contest is lower than 
our personality, and on this account in conflict with it, as when we 
are ashamed of sexual thoughts. Sexual ideas tend to evoke shame, 
Hohenemser remarks, because they so easily tend to pass into sexual 
feelings; when they do not so pass (as in scientific discussions) they 
do not evoke shame. 

It will be seen that tliis discussion of modesty is highly gen- 
eralized and abstracted; It deals simply with the formal mechanism 
of the procsss. Hohenemser, admits that fear is a form of psychic 
stasis, and 1 have, sought to show that modesty is a oompicxus of feai's. 
IVo may very well accept the coneoption of psychic stasis at the outset, 
riio analysis of modesty has still to bo carried very much further. 

The discussion oi! modesty is complicated by the difTicnlty, 
and even impossibility, of excluding cloaely-allicd emotions— 
shame, shyness, baahfulnoas, 'timidity, etc. — all of wliich, indeed, 
liowover defined, adjoin or overlap modesty.^ ' It is not, how- 
ever, impossible to isolate the main body of tho emotion of 
modesty, on account of its special connection, on the whole, with 

1 Timidity, as understood by Dugas, in bis interesting essay on that 
subject, is probably most remote. Dr. H. Campbell’s “morbid shyness” 
(Briliali Madioal Journal, September 20, 1800) is, in part, identical witli 
tiinlditj', in part, with modesty^ The matter is further complioatcd by 
the fact that modesty itself has in English (like virtue) two distinct 
meanings. In its original form it has no special connection with sex or 
women, but may rather be ■ considered ns n masculine virtue. Cicero 
regards “moclestia” as the equivalent of the Greek tru^poo-iivi;. This is, 
the "modesty” which Mary Wbllstoneoraft eulogized in the last century, 
the ontoomc'of knowledge and reflection,. "soberness of mind,” “the grace- 
ful calm virtue of maturity,” In Erench, it is possible to avoid the con- 
fusion, and modestie is entirely distinct from pudeur.s It is, of course, 
mainly with pudeur that I am here concerned. 
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the consciousness of sex. I hove attempt,^ however imiH-rf.-irtly, 
to sketch out a fairly-coinplcte analysis of its coiistitutiou ;uul to 
trace its development. 

In entering upon this investigation a few facts witii vcgiivd to llm 
ravions' manifestations of moilesty niny be Iiel[iful to us. I liuee 
these from scattered original sources, ami luive eoiiglil- to Itriog out 
tlic variety and complexity of the problems willi wliieb we are here 
concerned. 

The New Georgians of tlie Solomon Islaml.s, so low n runf llmt 
they are ignorant both of potterj' end ■weaving, and wear only a Inin 
cloth, "have the same ideas of -what is decent witli regard to eerlniu 
acta and exposures that -we ourselves Imvoi” so tlint it is iliniciill fc- 
observe whether they praeWce circumcision. (Somerville, Journal of the 
^.nthropological Institute, 1897, p. 394.) 

In the New Hebridea “the eloaest secrecy is adopted with regard 
to the penis, not at all from a sense of deeeney, but to avoid Narak, 
the sight even of that of another man being considered most dimgcroiw. 
The natives of this sayage island, accordingly, wrap the penis arnmul 
with many yards of calico, and other like materials, winding and fold* 
ing them until a preposterous bundle 18 inches, or 2 feet long, and 2 
ftiohes or more fn diametar is formed, wiifoii f» then stipporfed vi|)wa,rd 
by mfeans of a bolt, in the extremity decorated willi llnwef ing grnssi'H, 
etc. The testioles aro 16ft naked.” Them is no other body covi'i'ing. 
(Somerville, Journal of Urn AntUropolngioal Jnslitute, 1894, p. atlH,) 

In the Pelew Islands, says Kubary, as quoted by Baatian, it Is said 
that when the God Irakadorugol and his wife wove orcatiag man and 
woman (he forming man and sho forming woman ;, niul wore nt work <ni 
the sexual organs, the god -wished to sea his consort’s handiwork. She, 
however, was cross, and persisted in concealing what shu had nnulc. Ever 
since tlion.wqraen wear an apron of paiulanns-ioavcs and men go naked. 
(A, Bastian, Inaelgruppen in Oceaniep, p. 112.) 

In the Pelew islands. Semper tells us that when npprnacliing n. 
large water-hole he was surprised to hoar an affrighted, long-dnvwu 
cry f;rom,his native friends. “A girl’s voioo answered out of the bushes, 
and my. people held us hack, for there were women hathing there ■who 
would not ailo-w ,ns to' pass, 'Wlien I remarked that they were only 
■romen, of Whom, they need not be dfi-aid, they replied that it was not 
BO, that -Women had . an ■unbounded right to punish men who passed them 
when, bathing -without their' permission, and eonld inflict ilnes or PA'en 
., deaOi, On this aeeotint,';ihe women’s bathing place is a safe and 
aiwf for a, secret rendezvous, fortunately' a lady’s toilet lasts 
Iji^t.A short time in thiB: islM^^ (Carl Semper, Dk Palau-Meln, 
1873, p.- 68.) : ■ ' 
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Among tUo WcHtovii Trihan of Tovrea Strait, Haddoii 'atatea, “tint 
men wore formerly mule, ami tUo women wore only a leaf petticoat, but 
I gather that they were a deociut peoplfij now both acxoa arc prudiah. 
A man would never go nude before mo. The women would never volun- 
tarily o.vpoao their breaata to white inen’a ga/Ci this applioa to (luila 
young girls, less so to old women. Amongst tliumaelves they are, of 
course, lunch loss particular, but I believe they are becoming more so. 

. , . Formerly, I imagine, there was no restraint in speech ; now 
tliero is a great deal of prudery; for instance, tlio men were always 
much ashamed when I asked for the name of the sexual parts of a 
woman.” (A. C. Haddon, “Ethnography of the Western Tribes of Torres 
Straits,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1800, p. 336.) After 
a subsequent expedition to the same region, the author reiterates his 
observations as to the “ridiculously prudish manner” of the men, at- 
tributable- to missionary iniiuence during the past thirty years, and 
notes that even tbe ehildyen are affected by it. “At Mabuiag, some small 
children were paddling in the water, and a hoy of about ten years of 
age reprimanded a little girl of live or six years because she held up her 
dress too high.” (Reports of the Oanibridge Anthropological Eonpeiitim 
to Torres Straits, vol. v, p. 272. ) 

“Although tbe women of blew Guinea," Vabness says, "are very 
slightly clothed, they aro by no means lacking in a well-developed 
sensB of decorum. If they notice, for instance, tKat any one is paying 
special attention to their nnkodneas, they boeoino asbamod anti turn 
round.” When a woman had to eliinb tlin feiioo to enter the wild-pig 
endosure, she would never do it in Vabiiesa’s prosenco. (Zr.itschrift fiif 
IHhnologie, Verhdlgen.^ 1000, Heft 6, p. 416.) 

In Australia "tbe feeling of decency is decidedly less prevalent 
among males than females j” the clothed females retire out of sight to 
bathe. (Onrr, AiwfraHon Jfqoc.) 

“Except for waist-hands, forehead-hands, neoklets, and armlets, and 
a eonvcntionnl pubio tassel, shell, or, in the base of the women, a small 
apron, the Central Australian native is naked. The pubio tassel is a 
dhnmntive structure, about tbe sise of a flve-ahilling piece, made of a few 
short strands of fur-strings flattened but into a fan-shape and attached 
to the pubic hair. '.As tbe string, especially at oorrohhoree times, is 
covered with white-kaolln or gypsum, it serves as a decoration rather 
tbaii a covering. Among the Aruntn and Liiritoha the women usually 
wear nothing, but further north, a small apron is made and worn.” 
(Baldwin Spencer and Gillen, Rativo Tribes of Central Amiralia, p. 
872.) • 

Of the Central Australians Stirling says! "No sense of shame of 
exposure was' exhibited by the men on removal of the diminutive articles 
worn as conventional coverings; they were taken off ooram vopvlo, 
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and bartered without heaitation. On the oilier IimikI, hoiuo JiUle (ler- 
suasion was nocessary to allow inaiiuetiou of tint ollVot «( liiiittlirnlj 
sub-ineision, assent being given only after dismissal tu a <lirttaiu'n of 
the women and young elilldreu. As to the women, it was nearly always 
observed that when in oamp without clothing tlicy, (isiiwjiaUy tliti 
younger ones, exhibited by their attitude a keen sense of niailesty, if, 
indeed, a conaeiousness of tlieir nakcilnoas can bo thus eousiilered. 
When we desired to take a photograph of a group of young women, 
they were very coy at the proposal to remove their seiinty garments, 
and retired behind a wall to do so; but once in a stato of nudity they 
made no objection to exposure to the camera.” (lleport of Uw Horn 
Eoientifio Esepedition, 1890, vol. iv, p. 37.) 

In Northern Queensland “pballoerypts,” or “penis-eoncenlcrs," only . 
used by the males at oorrahhoreea and other public rojoioings, are either 
formed of pearl-shell or opossum-string. The ftoom-po-ro, or opossum- 
string form of phallocrypt, fonns a kind of tassel, and is colored red; 
it is hung from the waist-belt in the middle line. In both sexes the 
privates are only covered on special publio occnaions, or when in close 
proximily to white Bcttlemcnts. (W. ^th, Ethnological Studies among 
the Northweat-Central-Queonsland Aloriginics, 1807, pp. 114-116.) 

“The; principle of chastity,” said Iforstor, of liis experiences in 
the South Sea Islands in their unspoilt state, “wo found in many 
families oxceedipgiy ’well understood, 1 havo seen many fine women 
who, with a modesty mixed with politeness, refuse tho greatest ami 
most tempting offers made them by our forward youths j often they 
excuse themselves with a simple iiira-iano, 'I am nmvrled,' and at 
other times they smiled and declined it with epia, 'im,' . . . 
Virtuous women hear a joke wiUiout emotion, wWoh, amongst us, 
might put soma men to tho blush. Neither austerity and anger, nor 
joy and ecstasy is the eonscqucnce, hut sometimes a modest# dignifled, 
serene smile spreads^ Itself over their fnoe, and seems gently to rebuke 
the uneouth jester." ( J. E. Forster, Observatiom made JJw inff a V op- 
age Bound .the World, 1728, p. 302.) 

Captain Cook, at TaMtJ, in 1760, after performing Divine ser- 
vice on Sunday, witnessed “Vespers Of a very different kind. A young 
man, near six feet high, performed the rites of Venus with a little girl 
about eleven or twelve years of age, before several of our people and 
a great number of the natives, without the least sense of its being in- 
decent or improper, but, as it appeared, in perfect eonformlty to the ous- 
tom. of the place. Among the spectators were several women of superior 
rank, who may properly be said to have assisted at . tho ceremony j tor 
, they gave InBtraotions to the ^rl how to perform her part, which, young 
a? she was,. she did not seem much to stand in need of.” (J. Hawkes- ' 
xrorth, AiOToUaf of the Voj/ages, etc., 1T76, vol, i, p. 469.) 
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■At Tahiti, according to Cook, it was customary to “gratify every 
appetite and passion beforo witnosacs,” and it is added, “in the conversa* 
tion of these people, that which is the principal source of their pleasure 
Is always the principal topic j every tiling is mentioned without any ro- 
ijtraint or emotion, and in the most direct terras, by both sexes.” 
(Hawkesworth, op, oit, vol ii, p. 45.) 

“I havp observed,*’ Captain Cook wrote, “that our friends in the 
Bontii Bens have not even the idea of indecency, with respect to 
any object or any action, but this was by no means the ease with the 
inhabitants of Mew Zealand, in whose carriage and conversation there 
a'as as nineh modest reserve and decorum with respect to actions, which 
yet in tlieir opinion were not criminal, as are to be found among the 
politest people in Europe. The women were not impregnable; but the terms 
and manner of compliance were as decent as those in maijriage among 
ns, and according to their notions, tlie agreement was as innocent. When - 
any of our people made an overture to any of their ybung women, be 
was given to understand that the consent of her friends was necessary. 
Mid by the influence of a proper present it was generally obtained; but 
when these preliminaries were settled, it was also necessary to treat the 
wife for a night with the same delicacy that is here required by the 
wife for life, and the lover who presumed to take any liberties by which 
this was violated, was sura to bo disappointed.” (Hawkesworth, op. eit., 
vol. ii, p. 254.) 

Cook found that tho people of New Zealand “bring the propuco 
over tho gland, and to prevent it from' being drawn back by contraction 
of the part, they tie tho string whioh hangs from the girdle round tho 
end of it. Tho glans. Indeed, scorned to be tlui only part of t/inlr body 
which they M’cro solicitous to conceal, for they frequently threw off all 
their dress but tho bolt and string, with the most careless indillorenco, 
tut showed manifest signs of confusion when, to gratify our curiosity, 
they were requested to untie tho string, and never consented but with 
tho utmost rcluotanco and shame. ... The women’s lower garment 
was always bound fast round them, except when they wont into tho 
water to catch lobsters, and then they took great care not to be seen 
by tho men. • We surprised several of them at this employment, and the 
ohaste Diana, with hot nymphs, could not have discovered more confusion 
and distress at tho sight of Actieon, than these women expressed upon 
our approach. Some of them hid themselves among the rocks, and the 
rest crouched down in tho sea till they had made themselves a girdle 
and apron of such weeds ns they could find, and when they came out, 
even with this veil, we could see that their modesty suffered much 
pain by our presence.” (Hawkesworth, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 257-268.) 

In Botama, in Polynesia, where the women enjoy much freedom, 
but where, at all events in old days, married people were, as a rule, 
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faithful to each other, “the language la not cliiiste iiccoi'iling to our h.tou, 
and there ia a , great deal of frcodom in aiienkhig of imumral viiics. In 
this connection a man and his wife will siit'iik freely to oim nm.iher 
before their friends. 1 am informod, though, hy IJuvoiicim tmilers well 
eonyersant with the language, that there nru grades of language, and that 
certain eoarso phrases would never bo used to any decent wonniuj so that 
probably, in. their way, they have much jnoihmty, only we euimot appre- 
eiate it” (J. , Stanley Gardiner, "Tlie JMatives of Rotmun,” Jimrml of 
the Anthropological Institute, May, 1808, p. 481.) 

The men of Rotuma, says Gie anmo writer, aro very dean, tl40 
women also, bathing twice a day in tiie sea; hut “bathing in p\ildie 
ivithoui tlie hukuluga, or aulu [loin-cloth, which is the ordinary dress], 
around the waist ia absolutely unheard of, and would he much looked 
down upon.” (Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1808, p. 410.) 

• In ancient Samoa the only necessary gnrnient for cither nmn or 
woman tos an apron, of leaves, but they possessed so ‘'d(!lit“ute » aense 
of propriety” that even "while bathing they have a girdle of leaves or 
some other covering around the waist.”, (Turner, Samoa a 11 uwlrctl 
Tears Ago, p. 121.) 

After tohyhood the Indians of Guiana aro never seen naked. When 
they change their single garment they r’otire. The women wear a Hltlo 
aprpn, now generally , made of European heads, but tlii> Warraus still 
make it of tlid inner hark of a tree, and somo of sccils, (Kvtirard 
Im.Thurn, Among, the .fndtona. of 0«h»7W, 1888.) 

’ . The Manduvueu women of Brasil, aeem'ding to TomniUns (ijtiolvd. 

by ilantegassa), aro oomhletely naked, but they ttro oarofiil to nvuld miy 
postures which might be eonsldered indoeovouH, and tlii-y do this su 
skilfully tliat it is iinpossihio to toll whon they have tludr immstiMiipl 
periods. (Mantegazsa, fi’isioZopja dclio X>07ina, cap 8.) 

The Indians of Central Brasstl have no “private parts.” In men the 
• littlp girdle, or string, survoundlrig the lower part of the abdomen, hides 
npthingi .it is worn after puberty, , the penis being often raised and 
placed, beneath it to lengthen the prepuce. Tlip women also use a littia 
strip of bast that, goes down the groin and passes between the tliiglte. 
.Among some tribep (Karibs, Tuple, Nn-Arwaks) n little, triangular, 
coquettishly-mpde piece of bark-bast eojJies jnst below the itions veneris { 

, , it is . only a few eentimetrea in width, and is called tlie wfurf., Jn loth 
esffles .opndeotment of the . sensual mvoous membrane ia attained. These 
articles, cannot be dnlled, clothing. “Thp red tliroad of the Trumni, the 
elegant. uZari., and the 'variegated flag of the Borord, attract attention, 

. . ,1.1^0 -ornahients, ihBtead,,of drawing attention away.” Von den Steinen 
: . , thirikB...-thl8 ,pTpMeding a heoessary , protection against the attacks of 
i^ee^,,>shidh.a.re Often, eerioiis , in Brazil, He does think, however, tliat 
tbere-is p^ore than this, and that the people , are ashamed to show tho 
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{{liHiH pcjuR, (Kfti'l voji lien Kteincn, Untov dcii NaturvSlhern Zentral- 
UmoU’u'nn, lflil4, pp, IIU) ct mi.) 

Otlier tnivolera inentinu that on tlio Aninzon among some tvihes 
tho women are iilolliuil iiml the men nalceil; among others tlio women 
mikcil, anil tho men clotlioil. 'i’hna, among tho Uuayonrus tho men nio 
ipiito naked, while tho women wear a short petticoat; among tho 
Uanprts the men always wear a loin-cloth, while tho women are quite 
naked. 

"The feeling of modesty is very doroloped among the Puegians, who 
are aeonatoinod to live naked. 'Biey manifest it in their bearing and in 
the ease with whieli they show themselves in a state of nudity, com- 
pared witli the awkwardness, blushing, and shame wliicli both men and 
women exliibit if one gazes at certain parts of their bodies. Among them- 
selves this is never done even between husband and wife. There is no 
Pueglnn word for modesty, perhaps because the feeling is universal 
among them.” The women wear a minute triangular garment of skin 
suspended between tho thiglis and never removed, being merely raised 
during conjugal relations. ’(Hyades and Deniker, Mission Soientifique 
du Oap Horn, vol. vii, pp. 230, 307, and 347.) - 

Among the Crow Indians of Montana, writes Dr. Holder, who has 
lived with them for several years, “a sense of modesty forbids tho 
ittcndance upon the female in labor of any male, white man or Indian, 
physician or layman. This antipathy to receiving aasistance at tho 
hands of tho physician is overcome ns tho tribes progress toward civiliza- 
tion, and it is especially notieoablc that Imlf-brecds almost constantly 
sock tho physician’s aid.” Dr. Holder mentions tho case of a young 
woman who, although brought near tho verge of death in a very difllcult 
ilr^^ wnflncmcnt, repeatedly refused to allow him to e.-camine her; at 
last she consented ; "her modest pi-oparatlon was to take bits of quilt 
and cover thiglis and Ups of vulva, leaving only the aperture ex- 
posed. . . . Tlieir modesty would not be so striking wore It not 
that, almost to a woman, tlio females of this tribe are prostitutes, and 
for a consideration will admit the connection of any man," (A. B. 
llolder, American Journal of Ohstetrios, vol. xxv. No. 0, 1802.) 

"In every North American .tribe, from tho most northern to the 
most southern, the skirt of the woman is longer than that of the nien. In 
illsquimau land the parka of deerskin and sealskin reaches to the Itnees. 
Throughout Central North America the buckskin drsas of the. women 
reached quite to the ankles. Tbs West-Coast women, from Oregon to 
the Gulf of California, wore a^ petticoat of shredded bark, of .plaited 
grass, or of strings, upon which were strung hundreds of sesda. Even 
in tho most tropical areas the rule was universal, as anyone can see from 
the codices or in pictures of the natives.” (Otis T- Mason, ■ Woman’s 
^hare in PHmiiiue Oulturef p. 237.) 
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Describing the loiii-eiotli worn by Nimlinri'.m) men, Miui (iiiyn: 
“From the clumsy mode in which this gui'iin'iit is wnrii by tlm 

Pen— necessitating frequent reiuljwHtment ot till' {(ilils—nm; in li'il l<i iuiVi 

that its use is not rfc riguour, but reserved for siieciiil oi;i-iiHiim«, us wlieit' 
receiving or visiting strangers." (15. il. Ainu, thwHitl o/ thu .lie 
thropologioal Institute, 188(1, p. 442.) 

The Bomi-nudo natives of the island of Nias in llie linliiiii Heenn 
are “modest by nature," paying no attention to tlieir own nudity or 
that of others, and iniich seandaliml by any attoiiipt to go licyoinl ttio 
limits ordained by custom. When they pass ntatr plncoH wheru wmm-n 
are bathing they raise their voices in ordtm to warn tlicm of tlu'ir 
presence, and even altliough any bold youth aiidrcsseil the wiuucii, tiiid 
the latter replied, no attempt would be made to approucli tliemt any 
•such attempt would be severely punished by the head man of Itus 
village. (Modigliani, I7» Fioggio a Wioe, p. 400.) 

Man says that the Andamanese in modesty and self-respect com- 
pare favorably with many olasscs among civilised pwjplee. “\V(tineu 
are so modest that they will not renew tlieir leaf-aprons in the presenee 
of one another, hut retire to a secluded spot for this pur|inst!i even 
when parting with one of their hod appendages [tails of leaves suspeiuh'd 
from back of girdle], to a female fidend, the delicitcy they iimtiifest for 
.the feelinga of the bystandere in their mode of I’ciiioving It idtiiuiutt 
to prudishness j yet they wear no olothlng in the ordinary sense," 
{Journal of tho Anthropological InaUiulo, 188!), i)|), 1)4 niid I'Cil.) 

Of the Garo woman of Bengal Dalton sajoi! "Their sole gitrinenf. 
is a pieee of cloth less than a foot in width that just inei'ls nrmuul 
the loins, and in order that it may not rcstriiin tlte iimtw it is only 
fastened where it meets under the hip at tho upper coniorH. Tiu! firls 
are thus greatly restricted in the positions they may modestly iiHsitnie 
but deeorum is, in tlieir opinion, snflloienlly preserved if they only knep 
their legs well together when they sit or kneel." (E. T. Divltoii, Jith- 
noiogy of Bengal, 1S72, p. 68.) 

Of the Naga women or Assam it is said! “Of clothing there was 
not much to see;, but in spite of this I doubt whether wo could excel 
them in true deeeney and modesty, Ibn Muhammcil Wall had already 
remarked in his history of the conquest of Assam (1002-03), that tho 
Naga women only cover their breasts. They declare that it is absurd 
to. cover those parts of the body which everyone has heen able to see 
from, their births, but that it is different with tho breasts, which ap- 
peared later, and are, therefore, to be covered. Dalton (Journal of the 
Asiatio Bomety,. Ben^l, 41, 1, 84) adds that in tho presence of strangers 
,Bdga women simply cross their arms over their breasts, without earing 
..much what other charms they may reveal to the observer. As regards 
some clans of the naked Nagas, to whom the Banpara belong, this may 
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fltill holil gnocl.” (K. Ulonnn, "Peai’s AuBflujf imelj Banpara,” Zaitaohrift 
fitr I'Uhnoliifiw, 180H, Hutt fi, p. 334.) 

^ “In lleykm, ii woman always bathes in public streams, but she 
never removes all her clothes. She washes under tho cloth, bit by bit, 
iiml then slips on tlio dry, now cloth, and pulls out tho wot ono from 
iindersciith (much in the same, sliding way as servant girls and young 
women in Enghiml). This is the common custom in India and tho 
Malay States. Tho breasts arc always baro in their own houses, but in 
tlio public roads arc covered whenever a European passes. Tho vulva is 
never exposed. They say tliat a devil, imagined as n white and hairy 
being, might luivo intercourse with them.” (Private communication.) 

In Burnco, “the airat, called ohawal by the Malays, is a strip of 
oloth a yard wide, worn round the loins and in between the thighs, so 
as to cover tho pudenda and perininum; it is generally six yards or so 
in length, but tho younger men of the present generation use as much 
as twelve or fourteen yards (sometimes even more), which they twist 
and coil with great precision round and round their body, until the 
waist and stomaob are fully enveloped in its folds.” (H. Ling Roth, 
"Low’s Natives of Borneo,” Journal of the A-nthropologioal Inatitulo, 
180?, p. 30.) 

"In their o\ini Iwuses in tho depths of tho forest the Dwarfs are 
said to neglect coverings for decency in tho men as in the women, hut 
nortalnly when they einergo from the forest into tho villages of the 
agriuultural Negrons, they arc always ohservod to ho wearing some small 
piece of hivrfc-clotb or skin, or n Imnch of leaves over tho pudendn. 
Elsewhere in all tlie regions of Africa visited by tho writer, or dO' 
scribed by other observers, a nogleot of dnocncy in. tho male has only 
beor|tro(!orded among tho KOk people of Old Calabar. The nudity of 
women is another question. In parts of West Afrioa, between the 
Niger and tho Onboon (ospeeially on tho Cameroon River, at Old Cnln- 
bar, and in the Niger Delta), it is, or was, customary for yonng 
women to go about complotcly rtudo before they wore morried. In 
Swariland, uutil quite, recently, unmarried women and very often 
matrons went stark naked. Even amongst tlie prudish Baganda, who 
made it a punishable olTenso for a man to expose any part of his leg 
above the knee, the wives of the King would attend at his Court per- 
fectly naked. Among the Kavirondo, all unmarried girls are completely 
nude, and although women who have become mothers are supposed to 
wear a tiny covering before and behind, thqr very often completely 
neglect to do so when in their own villages. Tet, as a general rule, 
among tho Nile Negroes, and still more markedly among the Hamitos 
and people of Masai stock, tho women are particular about conoealing the 
pudenda, whereas tho men are ostentatiously naked. The Baganda hold 
nudity in the male tc be such an abhorrent thing that for centuries they 
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have lefprreil .with acorn ami diagiiat to Ihv. KiUi Noffmco n#) th- <imM 
people.’ Male jnnlity cxtenila northwest, to within stmio iittii mil.'s i.f 
Khartum, or, in fact, wherovor the Nile Ni'pcriic.s of tho Ditihii -Aelutli 
atook inh,ahit.tho country.” (Sir H. H. .Tohnslon, f.hpimfo hMl<vtmitv. 

vol. ii, pp. (ifiO'CTS.) 

Among the Nilotic Ja-luo, .Tolnmlon Htnie.s timh '*unumn'ii>ft own 
go Married men wlio liavo children wi'iir ii smiill piece nf gout 

elcin, whioh, tiiough quite inadequate for purposes of ileceuey, is, never- 
theless, n very important thing in etiquetle, for a nmrricil nuni willt 
a child must, on no account call on his moilier-iu-hiw wilhout wcuriog 
this piece of goat’s skin. To onll on her in ii atiilo of alisoluiu n\idity 
would be regarded as a serious insult, only to he atoned for by the 
payment of goats. Even if tmder the new dispensation he wearf. 
European trousers, he must have a piece of goat’s akin undenieuth. 
Married women wear a tail of strings behind.” Tt is very l>u(l niuniiers 
for a woman to serve food to her husband without joittlng on ibis tail. 
(Sir H. H. Johnston, Uganda Profeetorafe, vol. ii, p. 781.) 

Mrs. Ereneli-Sheldon remarks tJmt the Miisni and other Hn.st 
African tribes, with regard to menstruation, "observe the greatest licli* 
oacy, and are more than modest.” {Jottrnal of the Aiifhrojniloginiit 
Jnstitiftei 1804, p. .388.) ' ' 

At the same time the Masai, among whom tho penis Is of nnornums 
size, consider it disreputable to conceal that moniher, ami In llm higliest 
degree rqputahio to display it, even ostontiitlously, (Kir If. If. .Tohnslnit, 
KUima-nfaro ’Expedition, p. 413.) 

Among tho African Dinka, who arn scniiHihmsly tdenn and delleato 
(smearing tliemselves with burnt cows' dung, and wfislilng HnuMselves 
daily with cows' urine), and arc oxqniHitw cooks, renehiug in i^ny 
respects ahlgner stage of civilization, in KuhwcInfurtli'H opiulnn, Ihi* is 
elsewhere attained in Africa, only the women wear aprons. .The neigh- 
. boring, tribes of the red soil— Bongo, Mittoo, Nimn-Nuim, d«.— iivt* eiilled 
"women’t by the Dinka, because among tlieso tribes the men wear un 
apron, while the women obstinately, refuse to wear any clollum whatso- 
ever of .sicin or stuff,, going into the woods every d;iy, howon'r, to get 
a supple bough for a girdle, with, perhaps, a bundle of line grass. 
(Seliweinfurtii, Heor.t of Afrioa, vol, i, pp, 152, ote.) 

Lbmhroso and Cajrrara, examining some Dinica negroes bronght 
from the 'White Nile, remark: "As to their psychology, what struck ns 
first was, the exaggeration, of their modesty; not in tv single cose w'ouhl 
the.men allow us ,to ..examine their genital organs or the women thoir 
breasts.; ,we examined the tattoo-marks on the chest of one of the women, 
th® remained sad-oud irritable fpi* two days afterward.” They add 
BiS(t,iih stool, and ail piJieri .respe8tB these people aro highly moral, 
(ioinbrop and Carrara, Awhipto dt J’sfoWofno, 1890, vol. xvil, faao. 4.) 
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“Tho ni'gi'o ix very riu’tily knowingly imUiecnt or ndiUotod tc 
hibrioity," Miiyx .Sir 11, IT. JuliUHtnn, “In tlris land of nudity, wliicU 1 
liiivo known for Bovi>n yonrs, I do not rmtu'iuber onee having aisen an 
indBeent gi'Miuro on tko jnirt of cither nnin or woman, and only very 
rarely (anil ihat not among nnajioiled savages) in tho case of that most 
sluimeleas meniher of the (iomnninity— the little hoy.” He adds that tho 
luitivH danei's aro only an apparent exception, being serious in character, 
though iiidecent to our eyes, almost constituting a religious eoreinony. 
The only risilly indecent danco indigenous to Central Africa “is ono 
which originally represented tho het of coition, but it is so altered to a 
storeolypcd formula that its exact purport is not obvious until explained 
somewhat shyly by the natives. ... Ik may safely be asserted that 
tho negro race in Central Africa is mnoli more truly modest, is much 
more free from real vice, than are most Europeari nations. Neither hoys 
nor girls wear clothing (unless they are the children of chiefs) until* 
nearing tlie age of puberty. Among the Wankonda, practically no cover- 
ing is worn by tho men except a ring of brass wire around the stomach.. 
Tho Wankonda women are likewise almost entirely naked, but generally 
cover tho {indenda with a tiny bead-work apron, often a piece of very 
Imautiful workmanship, and exactly resembling the same article worn 
by Kttillr women, A like degree of nudity prevails among many of tho 
Awcmlia, among tho A-lungu, tho Batumbuka, and tho Angoni. Most 
of llie Angoni meu, however, adopt tho Kulu fashion of covering the 
gltins peiiiH willi a small wooden case or Urn outer shell of a fruit, The 
Wn-Yao have a slriiiig sense of dixmncy in matters of this kind,' which 
is tiu) morn oiirious siuen they aro more given to olwconity in tlieir ritos, 
(SU'emoiiies, and dances than any other trn)C. Not only is it extromely 
rari to see any Yao uiieoveml, but both mon and women hava tho 
strongest dislike to e.xpoHiug thoir persons oven to the inspection of a 
doctor. 'J’lio Alonga and many of Uio A-nyanga people, end, all the tribes 
west of Nyassa (with tho exeeption possibly of the A-lunda) have not 
the Yao regard for deconey, and, although they can seldom or ever bo 
acmised of a deliberate intention to expose tlieriiselves, tho men arc 
relatively indifferent as to whether their nakedness is or is not eon- 
cetilod, though the women aro modest and c.aroful in this respect.” 
(IT. H< Johnston, Bntiah Central Africa, 1397, pp. 408-419.) 

In Azlmha land, Centr'al Africa, H, Crawford Angus, who has 
spent many years in this part of Africa, writes: “It has been my ex- 
perience that the more naked the people, and the more to us obscene 
and shameless their manners and customs, the more moral and strict 
they are in the matter of sexual intercourse.” He proceeds to give a 
description of the ohansamwaU, or initiation ceremony of girls at 
puberty, a season of rejoicing when the girl is initiated into all the 
, Bccvets of' marriage, amid songs and dances referring to the act of 

O 
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eoition. “The whole matter is looked miOH as » mailer of eoiirse, atitl 
not as n thing to bo aBhamed of or to hide. and. Imiug tims openly 
treated of and no seorecy made nlamt it, you ilnd in this tvilie that thf» 

. women are very virtuous. Tliey know from tlie lirst nil that i« to ho' 
known, and cannot see any rouaou for secrecy mm.-uriiinK jintiiral laws 
or the powers and eenacs that have been given tliem from hirtii," 
(Zeitsohrift fUf Mtlmoh^io, 1808, licit 0, p. 4/0.) 

Of the Monbuttu of Central Africa, nnoti/iT observer s/iy-s: "It 
is surprising how a Monbuttu woman of birth eaiii without (he aid of 
dress, impress others with her dignity and Jnodealy." [llnlitih Meilinat 
Journal, June 14, 1800.) 

“Tlie women at Upoto wear no clothes ■ndintcvcr, and came up 
to us in the most unreserved manner. An interesting gradation in 
the arrangement of the female costume has been observed by uh; as 
we aseended the Congo, the higher up the river wo found ourselves, tlio 
higher the dress reached, till it has now, at last, culminatwl i/i nb.soluto 
nudity.” (T. H. Parke, My Pmaonal Shcperiencca w Eqxtatorial Africa, 

1801, p. 01.) 

“There exists throughout the Congo population a marked ni/pro- 
ciation of the sentiment of decency and shame ns applied to private 
actions," says Mr. Herbert Ward. In explanation of the nudity of llii* 
women at Upoto,. a chief remarked to Ward that “conci'alment is food 
for the inquiaitive,'' (Joitrnal of tho Anihropnlogical JnstUnUl, IBOS, 

p. 20.8.) 

In the Gold Const and surrounding countries complote nudity t* 
extremely rare, except when eircumstaiwea make It desirable! im neen« 
sion elotlilng is abandoned with uneoneern, "I hnvo on sevopal oeea- 
sions,” says Dr. Freeman, “seen women at Accra walk from the Itya/di, 
where they have be.en bathing, aeroaa the road to tlietr honses, where 
they would proceed to dry tbomaelvcs, auel resume their garments) nml 
women may not infrequently bo aeon bathing in pools by the wayside, 
eonreraing quite unconstrainedly with their male ‘nequaliitances, who 
are seated: on the bank. The more unclothed body, conveys to their 
minds no idea of indecency. Immodeaty and indelicacy of manner are 
•■prhcticnlly unknown.” He adds that tho excessive ze/il of mlesionarins 
in urging their, converts to adopt European dross — ^u'liich they are only 
.too ready, to do-^is much to be regretted, elnoo tho elose-fltting, thin 
^rments are really less modest than the loose clothes they replace, 
besides being much less cleanly. (E. A. Freeman, Travota and Life in 
. AaMnii and Jamon, 1898, p, 370.) 

., At Lbango, says Pechuel-Loesohe, “the well-bred negress likes to 
cover her. bosom, and is sensitive to critical male eyes; if abo meets a 
Kiitopean when without her overgarment, she insHnetivcly, though not 
without coquetry, takes the attitude of the Medicean Venus.” Men 
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4(n(l 'women bathe soparntelyj and hide ihomBcIvcs from cnoli other when 
linked. The women also exhibit shame when discovered s'uokling their 
jlinbies. {Zvitsohrift fur JUthnologie, 1878, pp. 27-31,) 

The Koran {Snra XXIV) forbids showing the pudenda, ns well 
as the face, yet a veiled Mohaminodnn woman, Stern remarks, even in 
the stroots of Constantinopie, will stand still and pull up lier clothes to 
scratch her private parts, and in Beyrout, he saw Turkish prostitutes, 
still veiled, place themselves in the position for coitus, (B. Stern 
Medisin, cto,, in dcr Tilrkci, vol, ii, p. 102,) 

"An Bngliahninn surprised a woman whilo bathing in the Eu- 
phrates; she held her hands ov-er her . face, without troubling as to 
what else the stranger might see. In Egypt, I have myself seen quite 
naked young peasant giris, who hastened to see ns, after covering tiieir 
faces, (0, Niebuhr, Reisebesohreibung naoh Arabien, 1774, vol, i, 
p, 16B.) 

When Heifer was taken to ■visit the ladies in the palace of the 
Imam of Muskat, at Busch eir, he found that their faces were covered 
with biaok masks, though the rest of the body might be clothed in n 
transparent sort of crape; to look at a naked face was very painful to 
the Indies themselves; even a mother never lifts the mask from tlie 
face of her daughter after the age of twelve; that is resorved for her 
lord and husband, “I observed that the ladies looked at me with a cer- 
tain contusion, and after they had glanced into my face, lowered their 
eyes, ashamed. On making inquiries, I found that my uncovered face 
was indecent, ns a naked' person -would be to us. They begged me to 
asHume ' a mask, and when a waiting-woman had bound a spiemlidiy 
decorated one round my head, they all exclaimed! ‘Tahipi taliipl' — 
beautiful, beautiful,” (.T. W. Heifer, RrMcn in Vorderasian md Indian^ 
vol. ii, p, 12.) 

In Algeria — in the provinces of Constantine, in Biskra, oven Aurcs, 
— ^"nniong the women especially, not one is restrained by any modesty 
in unfastening her girdle to any comer” (when a search was being 
made for tattoo-marks on the lower extremities), "In spito of the 
great licentiousness of the manners,” the same writer continues, “the 
Arab and the Kabyle possess great personal modesty, and with difTicuity 
are persuaded to exhibit the body nude; is it the result of real modesty, 
or of their inveterate habits of active pederasty? Whatever the cause, 
they always hide the sexual organa with their hands or their handker- 
chiefs, and are disagreeably affected even by the slightest touch of tlie 
doctor,” (Batut, AroUivea d'Anthropologie Oriminelle, January hB 
1893.) 

"Moslem modesty,” remarks Wellhauscn,. “was carried to great 
lengths', insnffleient clothing being forbidden. It was marked even 
among the heathen Arabs, as among Semites and old civilizations gener- 
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ally; wo must not bo (Uwojvoil by tliu oeoiwlonnl eXHin}iU>s ttl imnoub-rtty 
in individual cascB. Tlu? iSuima preacriltBa tliiit a lUiUi nIiiiII not iiw* 
cover himsolf even to hiinaolf, and hIuiH not wnxli nulivd—fnwi frur 
of (Jod and of apiritaj Job did so, and atoned for il. UiMvily. When 
in Arab antiquity gi-own-up persona allowed tbeinselvna niibed, It. wiu 
only., under, e.'ctrnorilinary oireuinstaneea, and to ill lain uinHiiol eiuU. 

. . . Women when inouniing uncovered not only tlm face luid bosom, 
but alto tore all their garments. The n)es.scngiiv who bniugbt, bad 
news tore hia garments. A mother desiring to bring pres.siiro to betir 
on her son took off her clothes. A nnui to whom vengennew is forbidden 
showed his despair find disapproval by uncovering his po.stevior and 
strewing earth on his head, or by raising his giirini'nt behind and I'over* 
ing hia head with it. This was done also in fullilling niiturul newsai- 
ties.” (Wellhausen, JJesfo AraMsohcn Ilcidcntuins, 1807, jip. 173, 
105-100.) 

' Mantegazza mentions that a Lapland woman refused even for the 
sum of 160 franca to allow liini to photograph her naked, though the 
men .placed, tliemselves before the enmera in the costume of .\dnin for 
a much smaller sum. In the same book Mantcgiizza nmuirks that in 
the eighteentli century, travelers found it extremely difllenlt in pcrsundn 
Samoyed women to show thomsolvcs naked. Among the snine people, 
he says, the newly-married wife must oonwol Iter faee from licr liimliitnd 
for two months after marrlngn, and only then yield to his tmibviices, 
(Mantegazza, la Donna, cap. IV.) ' 

"The beauty of n Ohincse woman,” says ,I)r. MivUgnon, “I'l'nidcH 
largely in her foot, ‘A foot whicli is not deformed is it disUmuir.' says 
a poet. For the Imsbnnd the foot is morn intevosUng tbnn tin* fitcit. 
Only iiho Imsband may see his wife’s foot nuked. A Chlniw* woman is 
as reticent in showing her feet to a man as a Kuropciin wnniitn Iter 
breasts. I have often had to treat Chinoso women with riiHotilously 
small feet for wounds and excoriations, the result of. tight-bundnglng. , 
Th^ exhibited the prndishness of school-girls, hlnshod, turned their 
backs to unfasten the bandages, and then concealed the foot in it eloth, 
leaving, only the affected part uncovered. Modesty is a question of 
convention; Chinese have it for their feet.” (,I. Matlgnon, "A propos 
d’un Pied de Ohiriolse," Archives A^Anthropologie OnminaUe, 1808, p, 
446.) 

' ; Among the,, Yakuts of Northeast Siberia, “there was a, well-known 
custom according to which a bride should avoid showing herself or her 
uncovered body tp her father-in-law. In ancient times, they say, a hride 
conceal^ herself for seven years from her father-in-law, and front the 
, brpthprs . and other , masculine relations of her hiwband. . . . TliO 
. . ;meft,„a!to trjednpt .to meet her, saying, 'Hie poor child will be ashamed.* 
if a meeting wnld.nbt be. avoided the young woman put . a mask on her 
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Ifaeo. . . . Nowadays, tlio young wives only avoid showing to tliei)* 
males Kslutives-in-law the uncovered body. Amongst tho rich they avoid 

S oing about in tho prosonco of tlicso in tho clioniso alone. Jii soinu places, 
liey lay espooiai esnphasis on tlie fact that it is a shame for young 
wives to show tlioir uncos'erad hair and feet to tho male relatives of 
their husbands, On tins other side, the male relatives of tho husband 
ought to avoid showing to the young wife the body uncovered above 
the elbow or the sole of the foot, and they ought to avoid indcecist 
expressions and vulgar* vituperations in her presence. . .. . That 
these observances are not the result of a specially delicate modcsly, 
is proved by the fact ttrat even yomig girls constantly twist thread 
upon tlio naked thigh, unemborraaaed by the presence of men who do 
not belong to the household; nor do they show any embarrassment if a 
strange man comes upon them when uncovered to the waist. The one 
thing which they do not like, and at which they show anger, is that such 
persons look carefully at their uncovered feet. , , , The former 
simplicity, with lack of shame in uncovering the body, is disappearing.’* 
(Sieroshcvald, "The Yakuts,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
Jan.-June, 1001, p. 03.) 

"In Japan (Captain tells me),, the bathing-place of the 

women was porfeoily open (the shampooing, indeed, was done by a man), 
and Englishmen were offered no obstacle, nor excited the least repug- 
nance; indeed, girls after their bath would freely pass, sometimes as if 
holding out their hair for innocent admiration, and this continued until 
onuntrymen of ours, by vile laughter and jests, made them guard them- 
selves from insult by secrecy. So corruption spreads, and hentlicuism Is 
blacker by our coutaot.” (Private communication.) ' 

".Speaking once with a .iapnncse gentleman, I observed that wo 
considered it an act of indecency for men and women to wash together, 
lie slirnggcd his shoulders as he answered; 'But these Westerns have 
such prurient inindsl’” (Milford, Talcs of Old Japan. IStl.) 

Dr. Carl Davidsohn, who remarks that he had ample opportunity 
, of noting the great beauty of tho Japanese women in a national dance, 
performed naked, points out that the Japanese have no lesthetio sense 
for the nude. "This was shown at tlie Jubilee Exposition nt Kyoto. 
Here, among many rooms full of art objects, pne was devoted to oil 
, ...pictures in the European manner. Among these only one represented a 
nude figure, a Psyche, or Truth. It w^s the first time such a picture 
. had been seen. Men and women crowded around it, After tliey liad 
gazed at it for a time, most began to giggle and laiigli ; some by their 
air and gestures clearly showed their disgust; all found that it was 
not ffisthetio to paint a naked woman, though in Nature, nakedness was 
in no way offensive to them. In the middle of, the same city, nt a 
fountain reputed to possess special x’irtucs, men and women will stand 
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togetliov naked and le*. tlio water run over them." (Carl nitvid^uiku, 
“Das Nnoktu bci dm Jajwnarn,” (IhbuD, ISHd, Ni>. HI) 

“It ia very dillieult tii investigutn tlu> huiriiu'HM of Ainu wojut.'u,” 
Baela remarks, "for they posaesH a niilly iiUTcililtlf tli-gict- of iittuloniy, 
Even wlicii in. aiinimer tlioy liatlio— wliiidi liiiiiiieim Imt. aoliloiii - tlify 
keep tlieir olotliea on.” He remrdH thiit lu* wiis imi'i* iiskftl lo exiiiiiiiii* 
n girl at the Mission fSeliool, in order to adriso ii.a rl•(>llrlla (lie tivut* 
meiit of a diseased spines nltiumgh alui liatl liecn «t. tlie mcIiuoI for mi vi'ii 
years, she deoiared that “she would rather die tlian show her Imek lis 
a man, even though a doctor.” (Bnolz, “Die Aino," XdlDrhrift fur 
flihnologie, 1001, Heft 2, p. 178.) 

The Greeks, Etruseana, and Ronuuia, appear to jitive been ae- 
customed to cover the foreskin with tlw kynode.^wic (a hand), (*r tlie 
filvla (a ring), for custom and modesty demanded that the ghius Hlumid 
be concealed. Such covering is i-epresented in peraoim wlio were com* 
pelled to be naked, and is referred to liy Oclaus as “th'cori eausii." 
(L. Stieda, "Anatomisch-arehilologische Studien,” Anatominclw llefte, 
Bd. XrX, Heft 2, 19b2.) 

“Among the Lydians, and, indeed, among tiie hurlmvinns gimerally, 
it is considered a deep disgrace, even for a man, to lie seen miked.” 
.(Herodotus, Book I,. Chapter X.) 

“The simple dress which is now common was (Ivst wiivu in Spnrlu, 
and there, more tlian anywhere else, the life of the rit.di wim assimilated 
to that of tlio people. Tlie LaeedaunimintiH, loo, were tlio llrsl, wlto, in 
their athletic cxcM'eiseH, stripped naked and vubhi'd IliiMiiiielveH over with 
oil. tins was not the aiicient <ni.stn)n! ntlilides formerly, even wlieii 
they were contending at Olympia, worn girdles ntumt tlieir loins 
[earlier still, the MycenmanB lind always worn a loliiodoth), a praetiee 
which lasted until quite lately, and still persists aimmg Itarlmriaiis, espe- 
cially those of Asia, where thu cumbaiiinU at. Iioxing amt wrestting 
matches wear girdles." (Thwydidea, llistorg, Book 1, l,'lmi»tor Vi.) 

“The notion of the women oTOruising nuked in tlui sehools wll.li 
the men ... at the present day would appear truly viiHeulmis. 
. . , Not long since it was thouglit disoredilttlilo and ridieulim.s 
among the Greeks, as it is now ninong most barbarous nations, for 
men to be seen naked. And when the Cretans flint, and after tlieiu 
the Lacedffiihonians, began the practice ot gymnastic o.\ereiscH, the wits 
of the time, had it in their power to make sport of tliosa novelties. 

. . As for the man who laughs at the idea of imdre.ssed waincti 
going through gymnastic exercises, as a means of revealing what is 
.most perfect, his ridicule is hut ‘unripe fruit plucked from the trial o/ 
Wisdom”” (Plato, jBep'iiWio, Book V.) 

■ Aeeoiding to Piutateh, however, among the Spartans, at all events 
: nakedness in women was not ridiculous, since the institutes of I^curgu- 
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ordnincd that at aoleinn fuaata and saci'idcGa thr. young women should 
Aanco naked and sing, the young men standing around in a oirclo to 
ace and hear them. . Ariatotle says that in hia timo Spartan girls only 
wora a very alight garment. Aa doacribed by Pnuaaniaa, and as shown 
by a statue in tlio, Vatican, tho ordinary tunio, which was the sole- 
garment worn by women when nmning, left bare tho right alioulder 
and breaat, and only reached to the upper third of the thighs. (M. 
Evans, Chapters on Greek Dress, p. 34.) 

Among the Greeks who were inclined to occept the doctrines of 
Cyniciam, it was held that, while shame is not unreasonable, what is 
good may be done and discussed before all men. There are a number 
of authorities who say that Crates and Hipparchia consummated' their 
marriage in the presence of many spectators. Lactantius {Inst, iii, 15) 
says that the practice was common, but this Zeller is inclined to doubt. 
(Zeller, Socrates and the Soaratio Bohools, translated from the Third 
German Edition, 1897.) 

"Among the Tyrrhenians, who carry their iuxury to an extraor- 
dinary pitch, Timoeus, in his first book, relates that the female servants, 
wait on the men in a state of nudity. And Theopompus, in the forty- 
third book of hia Eisiory, states that it is a law among the Tyr- 
rhenians tliat all their women should bo in common; and that tho 
women pay tho greatest attention to their persons, and often practice 
gymnastic exercises, naked, among the men, and sometimes with one 
nhotlier; for that it is not accounted shameful for them to be seen 
naked. . . . Nor is it reckoned among the Tyrrhenians at all dis- 
graceful either to do or sulTer anything in tho open air, or to bo seen, 
wliilo it is going on,; for it is quite tho custom of their country, and 
they arc so far from tliinking it disgraceful that they even say, when 
the master of the house is indulging his appetite, and anyone asks for- 
him, that he is doing so and so, using tho coarsest possible words. 

. . . And they are very beautiful, as is natural for jteoplc to bo who. 
live delicately, and wlw take care of their persons.” (Athenaius, Deip- 
nosophista, Yonge’s translation, voh.iii, p. 829.) 

Dennis tlirows doubt on the foregoing statement of Athenrous re-, 
garding the Tyrrhenians or Etruscans, and points out that the repre- 
sentations of women in Etruscan tombs shows them as clothed, even the- 
breast being rarely uncovered. Nudity, he remarks, was a Greek, not. 
an Etruscan, eharaoteristio. “To the nudity of the Spartan women I 
need but refer; the Thessalian women are described by Persaeus dancing 
at banquets naked, or with a very scanty covering {apud Athen®ua, .xiii,, 
0 , 86). The maidens of Cliios wrestled naked with the youths in the- 
gymhasium, which Atheneeus (xiii, -20) pronounces to he ‘a beautiful 
sight.’ And at the marriage feasr of Caranus, tlie Maoedouian womem 
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tumblers iierformocl niiki-d luifiirii llu! tfuivdH ( AthutiiMw, tr, 3).*' (Q. 

Dennis, Cities and Ci'nii’ii'iies nf Ulnniu, iSSit, Mil. 1, (i. 

In llonic, "wlicu llimt; wns til lU'st nun-h IrsM in ibjs i,iiU> 

ter than in Oveeeo, the hath l«H!ana* I'limnivuv In hutli w-mm, anil thcmgli* 
oaeh had its biisiii anil hut room 141111-1, tln'.v i-niild at-K i-m-h nthiT, 
meet, spcftk, form intrijjnes, nvri\uK«' iiuH'tiiiKfi, iiinl nmUijtly nilulloi-ieH. 
At Itvst, the Imtlns were so dark (Init men lunl wniin-ii i-niild wasli ahl# 


by side, without recognizing eni-h oilier exeejit hy iiie voit-e; hut .nmn 
the light of day was allowed to enter fiom every .lide. 'In ihn imti, 
of Seipio,’ said Sonnen, ‘there were luirvow ventlmles. niilier tlmii 
windows, hardly admitting ciimigh light lo nutrnge nnulesty-, Imt uuwu- 
dnys,'bnths are called oaves if they do not ritcidve Ihe tinii’a ray.-i ttirungh 
large windows.’ . . . Hadrian severely iiroliihili-d tlii.s iningUug of 
men and women, and ordained separate lavneva for tin: sexes. Afarens 
Aurelius and Alexander Sevorua renewed thin eiliet, lint in the interval, 
Heliogahaliis had anthorized the sexes to meet in the Vmtlia." (Dufour, 
Biaioire de la Proatitution, vol. ii, Ch. XVIlIj of. Smith's Dwtimuinj nf 
Cb'eek and Roman Antiquities, Art. Bnliicw.) 

Ip Borne, according to ancient custom, actors were eoinpelk'd to 
wear drawers {aubUffqaulum) on the stage, in order to safegiiiird tho 
wiodesty of Rnntau matrons. Rcspectoblo women, it Keems, tilso always 
wore Boraa sort of sHVtiffmuhtm, oven sometimes when hatliiiig. The 
name was also applied to a, leathern girdle laced behind, which they 
wore ooonsionnlly made to wear as a girdle of ohasllly, ( Dufoiir, op. off., 
vol. il, p. ISO.) Greek women also wore a cloth voiuid Ilie loins when 
taking tlio hath, as did the men wlio halhed Ihi-rcj and a wonmii is 
represented Imtiiing and wearing a aort of thin eomlduatiium reneliiiig to 
the middle of tlin thigli. (Smith’a JVoUoinirj/, hr. i.'if.) At a later 
period, St. Augustine rofevs to the wmijMisfiin, the drawers «v apron 
worn by young men wlio sfcripiied for exorcise ill the mimpiis, (De 
•OMtate Dei, 13k. XIV, Oh. XVll.) 

Lecky (Jliaiory of Morals, vol, li, p. aiH), bvlnp togelhnv in- 
stances of women, in both I’ligan and early Clivistlan times, wlm alvoweil 
their modesty hy drawing tlioir garments around them, even at the 
■moment that they were being hvntnlly killed. Plntoreli, in his essay 
lOn the “Virtues of Women,”— moralising on the woll-known story of the 
young women of Milesia, among whom an epidcraio of anieido was only 
■brought to an end by the decree thot In future women who hanged 
tihemaelves should be carried naked through tho market-plneea, — observes! 
‘"They, who had no dread of the most tcrrihlo things in the world, 
death and pain, could not abide the imagination of dishonor, and ex* 
pomire 'to shamej even after death.” 


In the second century the physician Aretmus, writing at Home, 
Aemarksi. "In many cases, owing to involuntary rc.straint from modesty 
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nt anaainblics, and at banqiiuta, the bladder bewnnoa diatendnd, and 
from the conauqnont loss of its uontraotilo power, it no longer ovaeuatea 
the urine.” (Oa tlw Games and Symptoms of Aoutc Diseases, Cook 
•ll, Chiiplor X.) 

« Apuleiua, writing in the second century, aaya: “Moat women, in 
order to exhibit their native graecfuhioss and iillurenioiita, divest thcra- 
aelvca of all their garments, and long to show their naked beauty, being 
conacious that they aiinll plca.su more by the rosy redness of their skin 
than by the golden splendor of their robes.” (Thomas Taylor’s trans- 
lation of Metamorphosis, p. 28.) 

Christianity sccuia to have profoundly nlTcctcd habits of thought 
and feeling by uniting together the merely natural emotion of Be.vual 
reserve with, on the one hand, the masculine virtue of modesty — modestia 
— and, on the other, the prescription of se.vual abstinence. Tertullian 
admirably illustrates this confusion, and his treatises Do Pudioiiia and 
De Cultu Feminarum are instructive from the present point of view. 
In the latter he remarks (Book 11, Chapter I) : "Salvation — and not of 
women only, but likewise of men — consists in the exhibition, principally, 
of modesty. Since we are all the temple of God, modesty is the sacria-. 
tan and priestess of that temple, who is to suffer nothing unclean or 
profane to outer It, for fear that the God wlio inhabits it should bo 
offended, . , . Most women, either from simple igiioiunce or from 
dissimulation, have tho hardihood so to walk as If modesty consisted 
only 111 the integrity of the flesh, aiid In turning away from fornicution, 
ami there wove no need for anything else, — ^in dress and ornament, tho 
studied graces of form,— wearing in their gait the self-same appearance 
ns the women of tho nations from whom tho seiiso of Into modesty is 
nlment," 

Tho earliest Clirlstiau ideal of modesty, not long maintained, is 
well sliown in an epistle wliieh, there is some reason to suppose, was 
written by Clement of Rome, "And if wo see it to he requisite to stand 
and pray far the siikb of the woman, and to speak words of exhortation 
and cdifleatioii, we call the brethren and all the holy sisters and maidens, 
likewise all tho other women who aro there, with all liiodesty and becom- 
ing hnhnvior, to come and feast on the truth. And those among ns who 
are skilled in speaking, speak to them, and exhort them in those words 
which God has given us. And then we pray, and salute one another, 
the men tlie men. But the wonien and the maidens will wrap their 
hands in their garments; we also, with oiroumspeotion and with all 
purity, OTir eyes looking upward, shall wrap our right hand in our gar- 
ments ; and then they will come and give us the salutation on our right 
hand, wrapped in our garments. Then we go where God permits us.” 
(Two Epistles Oonoerning Virginity;” Second Bpistle, Chapter III, 
vol. xiv. Ante-Nicene Christian Library,, p. 384.) 
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"Women will flcinw atrip linked lieforo tin'll' iiwu Imslniiula, alt'eet- 
ing ft pinnaible pwteiiao of wodcaly.” «'i'ite.-i Cli'iiii'iit nf Ale.vandriu, 
about the and of the aecotul euntury, ''Imt rtny oIIut>i «'(«> wiMli mut’ 
see them at home, abut up in tlmir own luillia, ini' tln-y nre imt it’<litiuo>d 
to atrip before apeotntors, aa if exiatsiiig tlifiv pi'raoiia for siili*. The 
hatha are opened proMiiaeuoualy to men niid wunien: nnd then' they 
strip for licentioua iudulgenoo {for, from lonkiug, men get to Inviug), 
'as if their inodeaty liad been washed away in tlie Imtli. 'I’liose who 
have not become utterly deatltuto of modealy shut out slnuifferw. but 
bathe with their own serviiiits, ami strip niikeil liefore thi'ir ahtves, mid 
are rubbed by them, giving to the crouching lUeiiial liherly to lust, by 
permitting fenrlesa Imndling, for those who are introdiiet.'d licfori! iheir 
naked miatreasea. while in the bath, study to atrip thein.'ielvi's in order to 
show audacity in lust, easting off fear in eimseqnence of the wufked 
cuatom. The ancient athletea, ashamed to exhibit a man naked, pn*- 
served their modesty by going throngli the contest in drawers; luifc 
those women, divesting theinaelvea of their modesty along witli their 
ohemiae,' wish to appear hcaiitifid, but, contrary to tlieir wisli, are simply 
proved to be wicked.” (Clement of Alc.'iiindrla, PirditjiniiuD, Book TIT, 
Chapter V. For elucidations of this pasHiige, ace hfigmi’s I’lUrn/oi/iir 
Gwraua GompleUts, vol. yll.) PromiscuoUH bathing was (orliidden liy the 
early Apostolical ConstitvitionH, but Cyprittii, Bishop of Cnrlhage, found 
it neocBBiU'y, in tlie third century, to ujihritid even virgins vowed to 
chastiiy: for continuing tlio custom. "Wluit of tli(,v!ii',’' he asks, “wlio 
frequent hatha, who prostitute to eyes that are eiirlous to liisl, bodies 
tliat are dedicated to chastity and miKkutyf TTiey who tUsgraeeftilly 
behold naked men, and arc aecn iinkwl by menf Do they not, them- 
selves afford enticement to vieef Ho they nut HoUalt itnil luvitn thn 
desires of those present to their own corruption and wrongf ‘bet every 
one,' say you, 'look to the djspoRitlun with which be comas thitiiar; 
my oare is only that of refreshing and vyashing my poor hotly,' That 
kind of defenee does not clear yoif, nor docs it excuse the crinia tit 
laaOiviousness and wantoniicss. Such a waalihig dcilksi it docs not 
purify nor oleanse the limbs, but stains them. You (lehobl no tine 
inmaodestly; hut you, yourself, are gazed upon immodestly j you do 
hot pollute your eyes with disgraceful delight, but in delighting otlinrs 
you yourself are polluted; you make a show of the hathiiig-plaee; the 
places where you assemble are fouler tlian a theatre. Tliere all modesty 
is .put off;- together with the olothihg of garments, the Itanot* and 
modesty of the body iS laid aside, virginity is exposed, to be pointed 
, at', and to he handled. , , \ , IiCt your baths he performed with women, 
wkpse behavior is modest (Cyprian, 7)« ItaUtu Vir^ 

.. gMMMft; 'oa,p, 19; :21i) ' Carried the same spirit among the 

bwhajdans ; of northern' iSurope, and 'several , centuries later the pjo- 
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miBOtious bathing of men and women was i)rohibURd in some uf tlui 
Penitentiftla, (The custom was, however, preserved hero iiiul tliere in 
yortliarn Euroiie, even to the end of tho eighteenth eentury, or later. 
In Kudeck’s Gcsohiohte dor offontliohon Gittliahkcit in Donlsohlmd, 
nn interesting ehapter, with contemporary illustrations, is devote(i to 
this o.natonii also, Mas Bauer, Has QeschlcchUlehcn in dor Deulsohon 
Vci-gangottlicit, pp. 21fl-205.) 

“Women,” says Clement again, “should not sock to be graceful by 
avoiding broad drinking vcasela that oblige them to stretch their luoutlis, 
in order to drink from narrow alnbastra that cause them indecently 
to throw back the head, revealing to men their necks and breasts. The 
mere thought of what she is ought to inspire a woman with modesty, 

. . . On no account must a woman be permitted to show to a man 
any portion of her body naked, for fear lest both fall: the one by 
gazing eagerly, the other by delighting to attract those eager glances.” 
{Pwdagogus, Book II, Chapter V.) 

James, Bishop of Nisibis, in the fourth century, was a man of great 
holiness. We ore told by Thedoret ihnt once, when James had newly 
come into Persia, it was vouchsafed to him to perform a miracle under 
the following circumstances! He chanced to pass fay a fountain where 
young women were washing their linen, and, his modesty being pro- 
foundly shocked by the exposure involved in this occupation, ho cursed 
the fountain, which instantly dried up, and he changed the hair of the 
girls from black to a sandy color. (Jortin, Remarks on Mcolesiasiioal 
nisloi-]/, vol. Hi, p. 4.) 

Procopius, writing in the sixtli century after Christ, and narrating 
iiOTv tlie Kmpress Theodora, in early life, would often appear almost 
naked before tiie publlo in the theatre, adds that she would willingly 
have appeared altogether nude, but that "no woman is allowed to ex- 
pose herself altogether, unless she wears at least short drawers over tho 
lower part of tho abdomen." Clivysostom mentions, at the end of the 
fourth eentury, that .Aveadlus attempted to put down tho August 
festival (Majuma) , during whioli women appeared naked in the theatres, 
or swimming in largo baths, ^ 

In jnediiBval days, "ladles, at all events, as represented by the 
poets, were not, on the whole, very prudish, Meleranz surprised a lady 
who was taking a bath under a lime tree; the bath was covered with 
samite, and by it was a magnificent ivory bed, purrounded by tapestries 
representing the history of Paris and Helen, the destruction of Troy, 
the adventures of ASneas, etc. As Meleranz rides by, the lady’s waiting- 
maids run away; she herself, however, with quick decision, raises tha 
samite which covers the tub, and orders him to wait qn her in place 
of the maids. He brings her shift and mantle, and ehoes, and then 
" stands aside till, she is dressed; when she has placed herself on the bed. 
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she calls him hack anil connntnuCR hiiu 1<» ilvivc tuvtiy tlm IlicR wliUa 
slio sleeps.' Strange to say, tlio men are n« nutve nntdext 

tlmu the women. Wlion two maidens prepuvnl n Itntli for I'nixivnl. 
and proposcii to bathe him, uwording to ftmloiii, l>ii> im'X(«-rictic.'(| 
young knight wma sli}', mid wimlii not t'ntor tlm ItniU unlil lln-y Imd 
gone; on another oeciision, lio jumped quiiikly into lied wln-ii Hie imihtens 

entered the room. Wlien Wolfdieterieli was nbmit to iimlrmis, he lind to 
ask the ladies who pressed nnmnd him to leave him nhuie fur a nlmrl. 
time, ns he was ashamed they shotild sec him naked. Wiieu .\inplmi:s 
of Spain, bewiteiied by his stcp-moUior into a wen-widf, was al la^l 
restored, and stood suddenly naked before her, Im was greiiily aslmmed. 
The maiden who healed Iwcin ivaa tender of his modesty. Tn ids love- 
madness, the hero wanders for a time naked Ihrmigh the wnoil; three 
women find him asleep, and send a waiting-maid in annoini him with 
salve; when he came to himself, the maiden hid herself. On the whole, 
however, the ladies were not so delicnte; they had no hositaluin in 
bathing with gentlemen, and on these occasions would put tiieir finest 
ornaments on their headsi I know no pictnre.s of tlio twelfth and tliir- 
teenth centuries representing such n scene, hnt such baths in eommon 
are clearly veprosentod in miniatttres of the lifteciith eeiitury.” (A. 
Schnlts, Dos hUftnohe Lchm sur Zeit dor iVinnesiinprr, vol. i, p, KiJ.'i.) 

“In the years 1450-70, thn who of the cod-pieco was iiitiodni-ml, 
whereby the attributes of manhmal were aei'cntimled in llit> most 
shameless manner. It was, in fact, tho avowed aim at lliul; pi'iliid to 
attract attention to tliese parts. Tim ciid-|iim!|i wits hoiiicI itims fidmei! 
differently from tlm rest of tlie garments, often slnffed out to l•ohtrgll 
it artiiloiaily, and doenrated witli rihlmns." (Umleck, (towhirhlo tirr 
Sffentliohoii SUtliehkeit in DoiUmhland, pp. '15-48 ; Dnroue, Uistuhv ilii 
la ProstituUon, vol. vi, pp. 21-23. flrmw refers to the signilleautv of 
this fashion, Spiole dor Monnohoiu, p. 337, } 

“The first sliirt began J;o lie worn fin normotiy] In tbo nixh’ioith 
century. iTrom this fact, ns well ns from the enstom of juiblie bathing, 
We reach the remarkable result, that for tbe Germiiii people, Hie sigbt 
of complete nakedness was tbo daily mlc up to tlie siitteimHt eeninrv, 
Everyone undressed completely before going to lied, and, in tlm vapiw- 
bgtbs, no covering was used. Again, tbo daneas, both of the pcasnnis 
and the townspeople, were charnpterisod by very high leaps into iho 
air. It was the chief deligiit of the dancers for tlm male to raise his 
partner as high ag possible in tlm air, so that her drp.s.s flow «p, Thai 
feminine modesty was in this respect very indifferent, we know from 
cbiinfcless references made in the fifteenth and sixteentli oenturles. It 
must not be for^tten that thronghont the middle ages women wore 
no underclothes, and even in the seventeenth century, the wearing of 
drawers by Italian women was regarded as singular. That with the dis- 
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appeamncc of tho baths, and tbo use ot body-linon, a powerful influeneo 
wiiB L'xevtiul on tho creation of inodoaty, there can ho little donht.’’ 
((llndf.ob, op, oit., pp. fi7, 300, etc.) 

In 1401, when Lnuia XT, entered Purls, throe very beantitul 
waidens, quite naked, I'opreseuted the Syrens, and declaimed poems 
before liims tljey were grciitly admired by tho public. In 14(iS, when 
Oharle.s the Bold entered. Lille, he wns specially pleased, among tlie 
various festivities, with a representation of the Judgment of Purls, in 
which the three goddesses were nude. When Charles the Pifth entered 
.Antwerp, the most beautiful maidens of the city danced Imfore him, 
in nothing bnt gunze, and were etoscly contemplated by Diircr, as he 
told his friend, Melanctbon. (B. Ritter, “Nuditilten hn Mittelnltor," 
JaJirMclier fur Wisseusoliaft uiid Kunat, 1856, p. 227 ; tliis writer 
shows how luxury, fashion, poverty, and certain festivals, nil com- 
bined to make nudity familiar; of. Fahne, Der Carneval, p. 240. Dn- 
laiire quotes many old m-iters concerning the important part played by 
nude persons in ancient festivals, Des Dimnitis Q6>i6ratrioea, Chapter 
XIV.) 

Paasek, a Polish officer who wota an account, of his campaigns, 
admired tho ladies of Benraark in 1058, but considered tiieir customs 
immodest. “Everyone sleeps naked ns nt birth, and none oonaider it 
siminoful to dress or undroas before others. No notice, even, is tixken of 
tho guest, and in tho light one garment is taken, oil after another, oven 
tlie cliomiso ifi hung on tho hook. Then the door is bolted, tho light 
blown out, and one goes to hod. As wo hlumcd tludr ways, saying that 
among us a woman would not net so, even in the proHcnco of lier husband 
alone, they replied that they knew nothing of such shame, and that 
there was no need to ho ashamed of limbs whicli God had eroiiied. 
Moreover, to sloop wltliout a shift was good, hi^ause, like tho ■ other 
gavmoTits, it snillclently served tho body during tbe day. Also, why 
take fleas and other insects to bed with one?: Although our men teased 
them in various ways, they would not change tlieir liabits.” (Pnssek, 
Dmlctpiirdiffhciten, German translation, p. 14.) 

Until late in the seventeenth century, women in England, as well 
as France, suffered much in oliildbirtii from the ignorance and super- 
stition of incompetent midwives, owing to tbe prevailing coneeptions 
of modesty, which rendered it impossible (as it is still, to some e.xtent, 
in some semi-civiiized lands) for male physicians to attend them. Dr, 
Willoughby, of Derby, tells how, in 1668, he hod to creep into the chamber 
of a lying-in woman on his hands and kpeeo, in order to examine her 
unperoeived.' In France, Clement was employed secretly to attend the 
mistresses of Louis XIV in their confinements; to the first he was con- 
ducted blindfold, while the King was concealed among the bed- 
curtains. and tlie face of the lady was enveloped in a network of lao^ 
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(E. Mttlina, “Midwifery and Midwives,” jiiitinh MciVk'hI Jutinwl. duiui 
32, 1001; Wltkowski* //istoVfl des Amiurhi'mvnlit, iftS”, i>ii. lisii , t jtrq,) 
Even until tiie llcvoluti(m, tlio Bsaiiihmtiou i»f wmiien in fnutin' in nisea 
of rape or attempted oiitragu wiw left to n jury nf inntnniM. In old 
English mnmials of midwifery, even in tlie enrly nineteendi eetiluiy, we 
istill find much insistence on the demands of inmtesty. 'I'hiis, Dr. .Iidui 
Burns, of Glasgow, in hia Principlea of JfiiUrifirji, Hlnles Hint “iiiitiin 
women, from raolivea of false delinvcy, are nvrvse rnnii esumiiintion 
■until the pains become eevere.” Ho adds that ‘ it Is usiml for ilm n»tm 
to be darkened, and the bed-curtaiiia drawn eluae, during an rxtiniimi- 
tion.” Many old pictures show the nccoueheuv groping in the iliirk, 
beneath the bed-clothes, to perform oimrntlona on vimcti in childliirlh. 
(A. Kind, “Das Weih als Gebilverin in dor Kunst," llm’Mecht uiid 
Geaellsohafi, Bd. II, Heft 6, p. 203.) 

In Iceland, Winkler stated in 1801 that ho sometimes sh-pt. in 
the same room as a -whole family; “it is often tbo oiistoni for ten or 
more persona to use the sanie room for living in niul sleeping, young 
and old, master and servant, male and female, and from motives of 
economy, all the clothes, without exception, arc removed.” (Q. Winkler, 
lalandj aeine Betoohnar, etc., pp. 107, 110.) 

“At Cork,” sayo Fyncs Moryson, in 1017, "t Imvo semi witli tlie.so 
eyes young maids stark naked grinding eoru with certain Mtones to muko 
eakes thereof.” {Moryson, lUnerarff, Part 3, Book III, Cliupler V.) 

“In the more remote parts of Ireland,” Moryson dlsowhere snvs, 
where the English laws and manners are nnknown, "thn very chief 
of the Irish, men as well as women, go naked In very winhw-tliiie, 
only having their privy parts covovod with a rag of linen, and their 
bodies with a loose mantle. This I speak of iny own experlenw.” llo 
goes on to tell of a Bohemian baron, just come from the North of Ira- 
land, who "told me in great oarnoatness that he, coming Bi tlm howso 
of Deane, a great lord among them, was mot at tho door with sistesn 
women, all naked, excepting their loose mantles; whereof eight or ton 
tvere very fair, and two seemed very nymphs, with whlcn atriingo sight, 
his eyes being dazzled, they led him Into the house, and then sitting 
down by the fire with crossed- legs, like tailors, and so low as could 
hot but offend ohaste eyes, desired him to sit down with them. Soon 
af^r, Ocane, the lord of the country, came in, all naked excepting a 
. loose mantle, and shoes, which he put off ns soon ns he camo hi, and 
Venteriaining the baron after his best manner in tho Latin tongue, desired 
hiha to put off his apparel, which he thought to be a burthen to him, 
...and to sit naked by the fire with this naked company. But the 
baroji . , . for shame, durst not put off his apparel." (Jb. Part ,7, 
Book'IV, Chapter H.) ■ 

■■ ■■'y 'Cbrya^ -when traveling in. Italy in the early part of the seven- 
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teeiith century, found tlmt in Lombardy many of tlio women nnd cliil- 
dron woro only aniocka, or aliirts, in tlio liofc wentlier. At VcMiioa line. 
Padua, ho found that wives, widows, nnd maids, walk with naked 
t breasts, many with backs also naked, almost to the middle. (Coryat, 
Onidities, 1611. Tho fashion of dicoUetd garments, it may bo re- 
marked, only began in the fourteenth century; previously, tho women 
of Europe generally covered tliemselves up to the neck.) 

In Northern lUvly, some years ago, a Are occurVed at night in a. 
house in which two girls were sleeping, naked, according to tho custom. 
One threw herself out and was saved, the other returned for a ^irment, 
and was burnt to death. The narrator of the incident [a inan] ex- 
pressed strong approval of the more modest girl’s action. (Private com- 
munication.) It may be added that the custom of sleeping naked is 
still preserved, also (according to Lippert nnd Stratz), in Jutland, in 
Iceland, in some parts of Norway, and sometimes even in Berlin, 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague writes in 1717, of the Turkish ladiesi 
at the baths at Sophia •. "The 'Arst sofas were covered with cushiotisi 
and rich carpets, on which sat the ladies, and on tlie second, their slavesi 
behind them, but without any distinction of rank in their dress, ail 
being in a state of Nature; that is, in plain English, stark naked, 

, without any beauty qr defect concealed. Yet there was not the least 
wanton smile or immodest gesture among thorn. Tliey walked and 
moved with the same majestic grace which Milton describes of our 
general mother. I am here convinced of the truth of a redection I had 
often made, that if it was tho fasliiotv to go naked, tho face would bo 
hardly observed.” [Lettara and Wor'ka, 1800, vol. i, p. 285.) 

At St. Petersburg, in 1774, Sir Nicliohis Wni.vall observed "tho.- 
promiscuous bathing of not less than two hundred persons, of botl# 
sexes. There are several of those puhlio bagnios,” he ailde, "in Peters- 
Inirg, and eveiy one pays a few copecks for admittance. Tltere are, 
indeed, separate spaecs for the men ond women, but they seem quitei 
regardless of this distinction, and sit or bathe in a state of absolute 
nndlty among each other.” (Sir N. Wraxail, A Tmar Through Some of 
ortliern Parta of JHuropei, 3d ed., 1770, ,p. 248.) It is still usual 
for Avomen in the country parts of Russia to bathe naked in the 
streams. 

In 1700, WedgAVOod wrote to Elaxmans "The nude is so general 
in the work of the ancients, that it will be very difficult to avwd the 
, iutroduotion of naked figures. On the other hand, it is absolutely 
necessary to do so, or to keep the pieces for our owii use; for none, 
either mala or female, of the present generation will take or apply 
them as furniture if the figurea are naked.” (Meteyard, Life of Wedg- 
wood, vol. ii, p. 689.) 

Mary Wollstonecraft quotes (for reprof-ation and not for approval) 
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tho following reinarka: "Tlio Imly who aakt-d tho niu-ntii.o wlifflu.f 
woineu niny be instnioted in tho niodorii xynli-m i>f l.itlaiiy, ivhn ui-. 
cusedof ridiculous prudery; iiemtlieliHs, if mIih Inul proinwril Hu* mif»- 
tion to me, I should ccrUiiily Inivu iiiwwon'd : "I'lo'y Slii> 

further quotes from nn eduwilioiuil liotik: "It wmild he uei'ilh'.si to 
eaiition you ngniiiat putting your Imiid, liy I’liiiiin*, under ymir nrrk- 
Imndkcrehiet; for n modest woninn never did so." (Mnry Wolhd.'iir- 
craft, Tho liighU of Woman, 1792, pp. 277, 2S1>.) 

At the present timo o. knowledge of llie physiology of phuds 
is not usually considered ineonaistent with modesty, hut a kno\vliMtg<> 
of animal physiology is still so considered hy uiiitiy. I>r. II. 11. Hopkins, 
of New York, wrote in 1.S0.1, regarding tlio teneliing of physiology : "Ihiw 
can we. teach growing girls the fnnotion.<i of the various purls of tlm 
human body, and still lenve them their modesty f That is llie priudieiil 
question that has puzzled mo for years.” 

In England, the use of drawers was almost unknown iimoiig 
women lialf a century ago, and was considered immodest and uufeiid- 
nine. Tilt, a distinguished gynecologist of that period, advmmtud sueli 
garments, made of flue calico, and not to dcsceiul l)rlow the knee, on 
.hygienie grounds. "Thus understood,” ho added, "tlm ndoph'on of 
drawers will douhtlcsa become more general in tliis country, ns, liciug 
worn without the knowledge of tlio genoriil obHorver, tlicy will Iw rtiliheil 
of tiie prejudice usually attached to nn appi>iidiigi.t drehu-d tiiiismdine.” 
(Tilt, JUlemenh of Tlealth, 1SS2, p. 19:1.) Drawers enum into gmerul 
use among women during tho tlilrd quarter of tho nlueteeulh rouiury. 

Drawers are an Oriental givnmml, «nd Hocm to Imve vem'iteil 
Europe through Venice, the grout channel of coiinnunioalloii wtll» i.lto 
East. Like many other refliicmcntn of dowmoy and eleaidiness, they 
were at first chiefly cultivated by prostitutes, and, on this ncfonul, 
there was long a prejudice, against them. Even iit tlm present dn.v, it 
is said that in Prance, a young poaiwiiifc girl will eschiim, if asked 
whether she wears driiwers ! "I wear driiwors, Mndiimc? A mpeetuhlu 
girll” Drawers, however, quickly became necliiniiiized In Framte, niul 
Dutour [op. eit.j.vol. vi, p, 28) even regards them as essentially' a PrMieh 
garment. They were introduced at the Court towards tlm end of tlm 
■ fourteenth century, and in the sixteenth t*entury were rendered almost 
necessary by ,tlie new fashion of the vortngalc, or fiirthiiigale. In 
,1616, a, lady’s, dolepons are referred to ns apparently an ordinary gar- 
ment.; It is noteworthy that in London, In the mitldlo of Urn aanio con- 
tvry, young .Mrs. Pepys, who was the. daughter of Preach' parents, 
- jjBually wore, drapers, which ware seemingly of tho closed kind. (Ih'nrg 
of S. Pepys, ed. 'Wheatley, May 15, 1063, vol. ill.) Tliey were probably 
.^^ot v^rn by. Englishwomen, and even in. Prance, \yith the decay of the 
farthingale, they seem to have dropped out of use during the seven- 
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tociitli century. In a tccliniciil and very complute book, L\ift de la 
hhtgerie, piibliRlied In 1771, woinen’s driiwors are not even mentioned, 
^lul Mereicr- (TaUcau do Paris, 1783, vol. vii, p. 64) says that, ex- 
cept actreascs, rarisinn ■\vonuui do not 'svenr drawers. Even by ballel 
dancers and nctroasea on the stage, they were not invariably worn. 
Camnrgo, the iampus dancer, who first shortened the skirt in dancing, 
early in the eighteenth century, always observed great decorum, never 
showing the leg above the knee; when appealed to as to whether she 
wore drawers, she I'eplied that she could not possibly appear without 
such a ‘‘precaution.” But they were not necessarily worn by dancers, 
and in 1727 a young hallerina, having had her skirt accidentally torn 
away by a piece of stage machinery, the police issued nn order that in 
future no actress or dancer should appear on the stage without drawers; 
this regulation does not appear, however, to have been long strictly main- 
tained, though Schulz (TTeher Paris .uni diePariser, p. 146) refers to it as 
in force in 1701. (The obscure origin and history of feminine drawers 
have been discussed from time to time in the Intm'mddiaire des Oher- 
ohetirs et Curieux, especially vols. xxv, lii, and liii.) 

. Prof. Irving Bosse, of Washington, refers to ‘‘New England pru- 
dishness,” and “the colossal modesty of some New York policemen, who 
iu certain cases want to give written, rather than oral testimony.” He 
adds; "I have known this sentiment carried to such an extent in a 
Massachusetts small town, that a shop-keeper ^vniS obliged to drape a 
small, but innocent, statuette displayed in his window.” (Irving llosso, 
Virginia Mgdival Monthly, Ootolier, 1802.) I am told that popular feel- 
ing in iSoutli Africa would not permit the exhihitinn of the. nude in the 
Art Collections of Cape Town. Even in Italy, nude statues aro dis- 
figured by the addition of tin fig-leaves, and sporadic manifestations 
of horror at the presence of nude statues, even wljen of most elassio 
type, are liable to occur in all parts of Europe, including Eviinoc and 
Germany. (Examples of this are recorded from time to time in Sexual- 
reform, published as an appendix to OesohleoUt wid Cfcsellsohaft.) 

Some years ago, (1808), it was stated that the Philadelphia 
Ladies’ Howe Journal had decided to avoid, in future, all reference to 
ladies’ under-linon, heoauso “the treatment of this subject in print 
calls for minuUat of detail which is extremely and pardonably offensive 
to refined and sensitive women.” 

“A man, married twenty years, told me that he had never seen 
his wife entirely nude. Such conoenlment of the external reproductive 
organs, by married people, appears to ho common. Judging from my 
own inquiry, very few women car© to look upon male nakedness, and 
many women, though not wanting in- esthetic feeling, find no beauty 
in man's form. Some are positively repelled by the sight of nakedness, 
even that of a husband or lover. On the contrary, moat men delight in 

3 
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cultivated niuUnmgliKitivo wotiim enjoy tho upeelnele of ,i llii.'ly-.-,l,a|iea 
nude mail (eapeoially after iittending iirl. elimsea, nii.l tlviuviug li..m ih« 
nude, aa I am told by n Indy artixt). Or olae tlio mnjorily nf 
diaaemblo their cnrioHity or iidmirtiUon. A. ivimmii of xi'vi'iily, mother 
of several children, said to n ymiiig wife with wlioiii I nm m',iimiiited; 
'I have never seen a naked man in ray life.' 'I'lii'' old liuli’x -iovr 
cmifcaecd that aho hud never lonknl nl tier oini. raiki'diioxs in tlii> wlmh. 
cqiirse of her life. She said that it 'frighteniHl' her. Slie wna the mutln-i 
of tlircB soils. A maiden woman of tho siuuo fiiniiiy lolil her nieee iimt 
women were 'disgnatingi beoniiao they have iiinntlily diaeluirges.' 'I'lie 
niece suggested that women have no ehoien In Hit* mutter, to wliieh the 
aunt replied! ‘I know that; hat it doesn’t nmke them less disgusting,’ 
I have heard of a girl who died from hiemoiThiige of the womh. refusing, 
through shame, to make the ailment known to her family. The misery 
BUffcTcd by some women at the anticipation of n raedienl evaraination. 
appears to he very acute. Husbands have told mo Of hriile.s who aoh 
and tremble with fright on the wedding-night, the liysteriii lieing some. 
times alarming, ' E, aged 23, refused her liiiaband for sijf weeks after 
marriage, exhibiting the gi-eatost fear of his upproneli. Igiiminiee of 
the nature of the soxual eonneotion is often the ouuso rtf exaggernled 
alarm. In Jersey, I used to hear of a brida who ran to tlir wiiidinv anil 
screamed ‘murder,’ on the wodding-niglil." (I’rlvatt? •’mimnmli'atlou.l 
At tiio present day it is not rcfpirdod uh liicompii tilde with moileety 
to exhibit tho lower part the thigh wlion In ewlmming etistimie, hut 
it is immodest to cxhihlt the upper part of Ihe Ihigh, tn Hwlraiuing 
competitions, a mlninium of clothing must ho cmidiini'd with the deuiaiuls 
of modesty. In England, the regnlatloiis of the Bwimmlng f'hilie ulllli 
ated to tlia Amateur Swimming Aasooiiwiitm, mpiirn that the male swlni' 
.mer’s costume shall extend hot less than eight Inehes from the 
bifureajtion downward, and that the female swiimner'e ceslHine elmll 
^ehd to within not more tlian three inches from tht* l!n(‘o. (A pro- 
longed dUoussion, we are told, arose hs to whether the eiistmiie Hhmihl 
come to one, two, or throe inches from tho knee, and the prupoaiil of the 
youngest lady swimmer present, tliat Uie eostumo ought to he very 
scahty, met with little approval.) The inoilesty of women Is thus seen 
; to he greater than that of men by, roughly speaking, ahoiit two inoUes. 
The same difference may be aeon In the sleeves j the male sloevo must 
extend for ' iwo .inches, the female sleeve four inches, down the arm. 
(i)aily PapBM,' September '2fl, isDS.) 

— !! — , bathing iii a state of Nature was de Hywcnr for tho 
AKie pf thp.'batheia, while onr Stmday visitors from the slums frequently 
, made a; great point bathing eoatumes; it was frequently 

jotieed thtit those' who were most , anxious to avoid exposing their per* 
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sons wero dlstiiignisliod by tho fonlncss of thoir langungo. My Imprus- 
sion was tlmt tlioir fnul-nihidediicss deprived tliem of tlio oonscionsneas 
,of safety from coarse jests. If 1 woro bathing alone among blackguards, 
I should probably feel uncomfortable' myself, if wUliout costume.’' 
(i’rivate communication.) ■ 

A lady in a little city of the south of Italy, told Ihiohi Lombroso 
. that young middle-olass girls there are not allowed to go out except 
to Mass, and cannot even show themselves nt the window except under 
their mother’s eyej yet they do not think it necessary to have a cabin 
when sen-bntlung, and even dispense with a bathing costume without 
conaciousnesa of immodesty. (P. Lombroso, ArcMvio di PaiehiatHa, 
1001, p. 300.) . . 

“A woman mentioned to. me that a man came to her and told her 
in confidence his distress of mind: he feared he had corrupted his wife 
because she got into a bath in his presence, with her baby, and enjoyed 
his looking at her splashing about. He was deeply distressed, thinking 
ha must have dona her harm, and destroyed her modesty. The woman 
to whom this was said felt naturally indignant, but also it gave her 
the feeling ns if every man may secretly despiss a woman for the very 
things he teaches her, and only meets her confiding delight with regret 
or dislike.” (Private communication.) 

"Women will oocasionally be found to hide diseases and symptoms 
from a bashfulness and modcsly so grc.at and perverse as to be hoi'dly 
credible," writes Dr. W. Wynn Wcstcott, an experienced coroner. “I 
have known several cases of female deaths, reported ns sudden, and of 
cause unknown, when the medical man called in during the latter hours 
of life has been quite unaAvarc tliot his lady patient was dying of. gan- 
grene of a strangulated femoral hernia, or was bleeding to death from 
the bowel, or from ruptured varioes of tho vulva." [liriiish Mediodl 
Journal, Peb. 29, 1008.) 

Tho foregoing selection of facts might, of course, ho indefinitely 
enlarged, since I have not generally quoted from any previous coneetion 
of facts bearing on tlic question of modesty. Such oollcctions may bo 
found in Ploss and Max Bartels Das TVeib, a work that is constantly 
appearing in new- and enlarged editions; Herbert Spencer, DesoripUvo 
Sociology (especially rmder such headings as "Clothing,’' "Moral Senti- 
ments,” and "jEsthetio Products”) ; W. G. Sumner, PoVetoays, Ch. 
XI; Mantegazza, Amori degli Domini, Chapter II; 'Westermarck, 
Marriage, Chapter IX; Letourneau, L’Evolution de la Morale, pp. 120 
et seq.; G. Mortimer, Chapters on Human Love, Chapter W; and 
in thp general anthropological works of Waitz-Qerland, Poschel, Batzel 
and others. 



II. 


Modesty an Aggtonwation i»f l-Viiva— tHiildren in Itidninni tit Hod- 

esty ^Modesty in Animals — Tli« Attitude ot tlie Mi'ilieenn \'i‘niln-- 'i'lm 

Sexual Factor of Modesty Iluaed on Sexual Verimlieil.y and on fm; 
Primitive Phononiona of Conrtahlp— The Necessity of .‘^eelnsiim in 
Primitive Sexual Intercourse— Tlic Meiininf' t.f i'nunelry— 'l'h.‘ Sexual 
Charm of Modesty— Modesty as «n Flxpression of Feminine Fmtie Im- 
pulse— The Fear of Causing Disgust as n Fuetnr of Modesly— Tim Mod- 
esty of Savages in Regard to Eating in the Presence of Others--ri,<. 
Saero-Puhio Region as a Focus of Disgust- The Idea of I'er.-tnonial 
Uncleanliness— The Custom of V'ciling the Fuei'— ('rnamenls imd Cloth- 
ing — ^Modesty Reooines Concentrated in the tliirment — Eeononiie 
Factor in Modesty — The Contribution of Civilization to Modesty — The 
Elaboration of Social Ritual. 

That modesty — like all the elosoly-nlliod eiiiotioni* — is haspd 
fear, one o£ the most pvivnitive of the emot'wua, fieeius tu be 
fairly evident.^ The aasoeiatioii of modesty imil fi'iir is even 
a very ancient ohservntion, and is found in the I'nijriin'iils of 
Epicliarmus, while according to one oC tin* most reetmt deli- 
nitions, ‘'modesty is the timidity of tlie body.” Modesty is, 
indeed, an agglomeration ol: fears, cs]>eciiilly, u« X 1io|K! (o shiiw, 
of two important and distinct fcans: one of miicU eitiTu'r limn 
human origin, and supplied solely by tbe honnle; tin' otbnv of 
more distinctly Imman charactor, and of social, ratluir than 
sexual, origin. 

A child loft to itself, though very bashful, is wliolly devoid 
of modesty.2 Everyone is familiar with tlie shoelciug inmnren- 

i Fliesa (Die Beeiehungen moUoUen Jfasc und xenihliiihni Orm>h- 
luchis-Orgarien, p. 104) remarks on tUc fact that,du tlvo Hilde uarralivc 
of Eden, shame and fear are represented as being brouglit into tlm wurld 
together: Adam feared God booauso ho wiis naked. Meliniiud ("I’sy- 
chologie de la Pudeur,” La Remw, Nov. 16, 1001) remarks tliiit shiunu 
differs from modesty in being, not a fear, but a kind of grief *, this jiosi- 
I tion seems untenable. . 

; 2 Basbfulneaa in children lias been dealt with by Professor Raldwin j 
see especially his Mental Development in the dhttd and the Race, 
Oiapter VI, pp, 146 ef seg., and Social Interprctatioiw in Menial Dc- 
velopmmti Chapter VI. 

(B6y 
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aiiccs of children in speech and act, with the eliarming ways in 
which tliey innocently disregard the conventions of modesty 
their elders thrust upon them, or, even when anxious to carry 
them out, wholly miss the point at issue : as when a child thinks 
that to put a little garment round the neck satisfies the demands 
of modesty. Julius Moses states that modesty in the uncovering 
of the sexual parts begins about tlie age of four. But in cases 
when tliis occurs it is difficult to exclude teaching and ex- 
ample. Under civilized conditions the convention of modesty 
long precedes its real development. Bell has found that in love 
affairs before the age of nine the girl is more aggressive than the 
boy and that at that age she begins to be modest.^ It may fairly 
be said that complete development of modesty only takes 
place at the advent of pubeity.^ We may admit, with Perez, one 
of the very few writers who touch on the evolution of this 
emotion, that modesty may appear at a very early age if sexual 
desire appears early.® We should not, however, , be justified in 
asserting that on this account modesty is a purely sexual 
phenom'enon. The social impulses also develop about puberty,, 
and to that coincidence the compound nature of the emotion of 
modesty may well bo largely duo. 

The sexual factor is, howovor, the simplest and most primi- 
tive, element of modesty, and may, therefore, be mentioned first. 
Anyone who watches a bitch, not in heiat, when approached by a 
dog with tail wagging gallantly, may see the beginnings of mod- 
esty. When the dog’s attentions become a little too marked, the 
bitch squats firmly down on the front legs and hind quarters 
though when the period of oestrus comes her modesty may be 
flung to the air and she eagerly turns her hind quarters to her 
admirer’s nose and elevates her tail high in the air. Her alti-, 
tude of refusal is equivalent, that is to say, to tliat which in the 
human race is typified by the , classical example of womanly 

1 Bell, "A Preliminary Study of the Emotion of Love Between the 
Sexes,” American Journal Psychology, July, 1D,02. 

2 Professor Starbuek {Psychology of Religion, Chapter XXX) refers 
to unpublished investigations showing that recognition of the rights of 
others also exhibits a sudden increment at the age of puberty. , 

3 Perez; L’Rnfant de Trois d Sept Ana, 1880, pp.. 207-277. ■ > 
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modesty in the Medicean Venns, who witUilvaws the pidvia, iit 
the B ti TPR time holding one hand to guard thn nuln's. I lu* other ti» 
guard the broiists.! The esaoutial cxprossiim in eath ia Hint 
of defence of the sexual eentcca agaiust tlu! uuilrsiriMl udviuua'rf of 
the malo.2 

Stratz, who cvitieizeB tho above atiitemmit, iirKiu’d (willi 
graphs of nude women in iltustmtion) that thn imtiml of 

European surprised modesty is shown by nu attitiitb? in wliii-li ilia 
arms are crossed over the breast, the moat sexually iittructivu region, 
while the thiglis are pressed together, one being pliieed iiefore tlie ntiier, 
the shoulder raised and tlio hack slightly curved; iMa'iiaimially. lie adds, 
tlie hands may be used to cover the face, iiml tlien the eriwsed iirms eon- 
ceal the breasts. The Medicean Venus, he remarks, is only n pretty 
woman coquetting with her body. Cnnova’s Venus in tlie Titti (wiio has 
drapery in front of her, and presses her arms across her breast f living 
a more accurate rendering of the attitude of modesty, lint Strut/, tul- 
mits that when n surprised woman is gazed at for some time, site turns 
her head away, sinks or elosos her eyes, and covers lier puhes (or any 
other part she thinks is being gazed at) wiUi one tumd, wliile wilii 
,'the other she liidos her breast or face. Tlds lie terms the secimdary 
expression of modesty, (Stratz, Dio Jf’ratwnhltiiiivH(t> third ed,, {>. Ell.) 

It is certainly true that the MedicwHi Venus luevely fe)>ri'si'nts 
an artistic convention, a goncralizMl tradition, not rtmndvd «m exact 
and precise obsorvation of the gestures of modesty, and it is equnlly 
true that all the iiistimitive movements noted liy Stratz, are ciimmiudy, 
resorted to by a woman whoso nakedness is surprised, tint in tlm 
absence of any sories of carefully recorded ohsorvations, one may doubt 

I it must be remembered tlmt the Medioean Venus is merely u. com" 
paratively recent and familiar orabodiraont of a natural attituiin wliieh 
is very oneient, and had impressed seiilptors at a far eiiriter itorlnd, 
Eeiuaoh, indeed, believes ("La Sculpture en Europe," L’AnthropoInfiiv, 
No,. 6, 1895) that the hand was first brought to the Iireast to press out 
the milk, and expresses the idea of exuberance, and tlmt tlie attitnde 
of the Venus of Medici as a symbol of modesty came Inter ; he re- 
marks that, as regards both hands, this attitude may bo found in a 
figurine, of Cyprus,, 2, QOO years before Christ. This is, no doubt, cor- 
rect, and I may add that Babylonian figurines of Ishtar, the goddess 
of fertility, represent her as clasping hei' hands to her breasts or 
. her Womb. , 

. ^Wheii .there is no Sexual fear the impulse of modesty may he 
entirely inhibited. French .Jadies under the old Regime (as A. Franklin 
pb^^ts out in his Vie Pviv6e d'AutrefotB) sometimes showed no modesty 
■.towards; their . valets, not -admitting ths possibility of any sexual ad* 
and a lady would, for example, stand up in her bath while a 
.valet added hot water by pouring it between her separated feet. 
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?hctli6r tho distinctiou drawn by Stratss between the primary and the 
ocondary expression of inodoiiity can be upheld as the general rule, while 
t is most certainly not true for every case. When a young woman is 
urprisjoil in a state of nakedness by a person of tlie opposite, or even 
f the same, sex, it is her instinct to conceal tho primary centers of 
cxnal function and attraotivonoas, in the llrst place, tho pnl)es, in the 
ccond placo the breasts, Tlie exact attitude luid tlie particular goa- 
urea of the hands in achieving tho desired end vary with the individual, 
uid with the eii'cumstaiices. Tlie hand may not bo used at all as a 
cil, and, indeed, tlie instinct of modesty itself may inhibit tlie use of tlie 
land for tho protection of modesty (to turn the back towards tho he- 
lolder is often the chief ^ impulse of blushing modesty, e\'en when 
ilotlied), but the application of the hand to this end is primitive and 
latural. The lowly Fuegian woman, depicted by Hyades and Deniker, 
vho holds her hand to her pube,s while being photographed, is one 
it this point with the Eoman Venus described by Ovid (Ara Amatbria, 
look 11) 

Ipsa Venus pubem, quotiea velamnia ponit, 

ITotegitur lava semireduota manus.” 

:t may bo added tliat yoiuig men of tlie lower social olasaes, at all events 
n England, when bathing at tlie seaside in complete nudity, com- 
nonly grasp the sexual organs with one hand, for oonccalment, os they 
valk up from the sea. 

The sexual modesty of the female animal is rooted in tho 
lexual periodicity of the female, and is an involuntary expression 
)f the organic fact that tlio time for love is not now. Inasmuch 
IS this fact is frue of the greater part of the lives of all femalo 
mimals below man, tho expression itself becomes so habitual that 
t even intrudes at those moments when it has ceased to be in 
jlace. We may see this again illustrated in the bitch, who, when 
n heat, herself runs after the male, and again turns to floe, per- 
laps only submitting with much' persuasion to his embrace, 
thus, modesty becomes something more than a mere refusal of the 
nale; it becomes an invitation to the male, and is mixed iip with 
ais ideas of what is sexually desirable in the female. This would 
done serve to account for the existence of modesty as a psychical 
secondary sexual character. In this sense, and in this sense only, 
ve may. say, with Colin Scott, that ‘*the feeling of shame is made 
:o be overcome,” and is thus correlated witli its physical repre- 
Msntative, the hymen, in the rupture of which, as G-roos remarks, 
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there is, in some dogroo, tt diMi'iiiitiitn nf moih'^ty. 't’h.. rtfAnnU 
modesty of the feiuulu is tliiis nii iiu-vitnl.!.:- hy-i>ri(iliu:t t.f the 
naturally aggressive altitude of llie male iu serial vi-lal ioiishijis, 
and the naturally defonsivo attiliulo of the I'emule, tliis again 
being founded on the fact that, while — in man ami llu* 8j)i;ei(‘a 
allied to Ijini — ^the sexual function in tlu; fenmlc is iieritidic, and 
during most of life ft function to ho guarded froiii the tiitiiosito 
sex, in the male it rarely or never needs to he so guanled.i 

Both male and female, however, need to guaril thiuiiselvps 
during the exercise of their sexual activities from jealous rivals, 
as well as from enemies who might toko advantage of their jinsi- 
tion to attack them. It is highly probable that this is oiu* impor- 
tant sexual factor in the constitution of modesty, and it helps to 
explain how the male, not leas than the female, eiiUivutLS modesty, 
and shuns publicity, in the exercise of se.xual fimetions. Xorth- 
cote has especially emphasized this element iu modesty, us 
originating in the fear of rivals. “That from this seeking after 
secrecy from motives of fear should arise an iiistinetive feeling 
that the sexual act must always ho hhUlcn, is ti nui tiral enougli 
sequence. And sinec it is not a long step Ixjlwetai (liinlting of an 
act as needing concculmont and thinking of it as wrung, it is 
easily conceivable that sexual intoanirHO (!OU)e.s to ho ngardod 
as a stolen and therefore, in some degrut*, a Hinful plensiiro."" 

Animals in a state of nature usuiUly appear to seek weelusiou 
for sexual intercourse, although this iustinct is lost under 
domestication. Even tlic lowest savages, also, if uneorrupted by 
civilized influences, seek the solitude of the forest or tliu pro* 


. 1 1 do not hereby menu to deny a cerliiiii degree of uorimil perl" 

odicity even to tlib hmhan male; b«t such iiorMiiUeily smircely involves 
any element of sexual fear or attitude of sexual dofenee, in man lassiusn 
it ifl too slight to involve complete latency of the se.vu(il ftirieliotiH, in 
other speeies beehuse latency of aexual function in the mule is nlwavs 
accompanied by corresponding latency in the female. 

s H. Northeotej Christianity and the Soco Problem, p. 8, Oriiwli'y 
had previously, argued .{The Mystio Rose, pp. 134, IHO) that this auimi 
necessity for solitude during the performance of nutritive, sexual, and 
. excretory functions, is, a. factor in investing such functions witli a po- 
tentiai sacredness, so tliat tlio concealment of them bacamc a tcdiglous 
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tection of their huts for the same purpose; the rare cases iii 
which coitus is public seem usually to involve a ceremonial or 
Social observance, rather than mere personal grutilieation. At 
Loango, for instance, it would be highly improper to have inter- 
course in an exposed spot ; it must only be performed inside the 
hut, with closed doors, at night, when no one is present.^ 

It is on the sexual factor of modesty, existing in a well-inarked 
form even among animals, that coquetry is founded. I am glad to find 
myself on this point in agreement with Profeseor Groos, ’ who, in hia 
elaborate study of the playnustiuct, has reached the same conclusion. 
So far from being the mere heartless play by which a woman shows 
her power over a man, Groos points orit that coquetry possesses “high 
biological and psychological signiitcanec,” being rooted in the antagom 
ism between the sexual instinct and inborn modesty. He refers to the 
roe, who runs away from the stag — but in a circle. (Groos, Die Bpiele 
der Mensohen, 1890, p. 339 j also the same author’s Die Spicle dor Thiere, 
pp. 288 et seq.) Another example of coquetry is furnished by the fe- 
male kingfisher {Aloedo ispida), which will spend all the morning in 
teasing and flying away from the male, but is careful constantly to look 
back, and never to let him out of her sight. (Many examples are given 
by Bllohnor, in lAe'be wid UobeeWben in der Tiorwclt.) Ro))ort Mtlller 
{Somalliologio, p. 302) cmphasisiCB the importance of coquetry us a lure 
to the male. 

“It is quite true,” n lady writes to nio in a pvivato lette, “that 
'coquetry is n poor thing,’ aiul that every milkmaid can iisHume it, but 
fl woman uses it principally in self-defence, wliilo sho is finding out what 
the man himself is like.” Tliis is in acoovdanoo with the remark of 
Mnrro, tliat modesty enables a woman “to put lovors to the test, in order 
to select him who is best able to serve the natural cuds of love.” It 
is doubtless the necessity for this probationary period, ns a test of maBcu- 
line qualities, which usually leads a woman to repel instinctively a too 
hasty and impatient suitor, for, as Arthur Macdonald remarks, “It 
seems to he instinctive in young women to reject the impetuous loyer, 
without the least consideration of his ehnraoter, ability, and fitness.” 

This essential element in courtship, this fundamental atti- 
tude of pursuer and pursued, is clearly to be seen even in animals 
and savages ; it is equally pronounced in the most civilized men 
-and women, manifesting itself in crude and subtle ways alike. 

1 ZeitsoJirift filr Bthnologie, 1878, p, 26. 
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ShalcGBpeare’s Angelo, whoso virtuo hut.1 ulwrtya ivsislotl the 
temptations of vice, diecovored at last that 

“nioilosty may inov« tietray tair 
I'hiin woiHim’a liglilnuas.*' 


‘'WliaV' asked the wise Montaigne, ‘‘is the oliject of that 
virginal shame, that sedate coldness, that severe foimt<;nnuee, 
that pretence of not knowing things vvhieli they niuUn-slantl lu-lter 
than we who teach them, except to increnae in ns tlie desire to 
conquer and curb, to trample under our aj'petile, all that trere- 
jnony and those obstacles? For there is not only matter for 
pleasure, but for pride also,.in rufUing and delnniehing that soft 
sweetness and infanttne modesty The masenlino attilmla in. 
the face of feminine coyness may easily pass into a kind of sadism, 
but is nevertheless in its origin an innocent and instinctive 
impulse. Hestif de la Bretonne, describing his own shame and 
timidity as a pretty boy whom the girls would nm after and 
kiss,, adds: “It is surprising that at the same time I would 
imagine the pleasure I should have in cmhvaeing a girl who 
resisted, in inspiring her with timidity, in inakitig her llee ami 
in pursuing herj that was « part which I burned to play." ,tt 
is the instinct of the aophiaticated and the unHophiatienti'd nlike. 
The Arabs have developed an orotic ideal of HciiHuiilily, hut tluiy 
emphasize tlie importance of feminine modcHty, and deelaro that 
the best woman is '%ho who sees not men and whom they «im> 
not.”® This deep-rooted modesty of women towards men in, 
courtship is intimately interwoven with the marriage thistoms 
and magic rites of even the most primitive peoples, ami has sur- 
vived in manyuivilized practices to-day.'* The jirostitute must ha 
able to simulate the modesty she may often be far from feeling,, 
and the irnmense erotic advantage of the innocent over the vicious 
woman lies largely in the fact that in her the exquisite reactions of 


livre ii, Ch..XV, 

S Mor^w NiooUu, vol. i, p. 89. 

e I Araifim JSootety, p. 228. The Arab insistence on tlio value 

■ of virginal modesty is well brought out. in. one of tlie moat chatmintt 
;sterieB of the Aralim Nighis, "The History of tlie Mirror of Vlrrinlty,^ 

iii 181 324 t ^ Crawley, The Uyaiio Soae, 
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modesty are fresh and vigorous. “1 cannot imagine anything 
that is more sexually exciting " remarks Hans Menjago, "than to 
Sbaervo a person of the opposite stiX, who, by some external or 
internal force, is compelled to fight against her physical modesty. 
The more modest she is the more sexually exciting is the picture 
she presents.”! It is notable that even in abnormal, as well as in 
normal, erotic passion the desire -is for innocent ahd not for 
vicious women, and, in association witli this, the desired favor to 
be keenly relished must often be gained by sudden surprise and 
not by mutual agreement. A foot fetichist writes to me ; “It is 
the stolen glimpse of a pretty foot or ankle which produces the 
greatest effect on me.” A urolagnie symbolist was chiefly 
excited by the act of urination when he caught a young woman, 
unawares in the act. A fetiehistic admirer of the nates only 
desired to see this region in innocent girls, not in prostitutes. 
The exliibitionist, almost invariably, only exposes himself to 
apparently respectable ^rla. 

A Kussian oorvoapoiiclont, who feels this charm of women In a 
particularly strong degree, is inclined to think that there is an clement 
of perversity in it. “In the erotic action of tho idea of foininiiio 
enjoyment,” he writes, “1 tliink there arc traces of a certain perversity, 
tn fact, owing to the iniprossions of early youth, vroman (oven if wo 
feel contempt for her in theory) is placed above us, on a certain pedestal, 
as an almost saored being, and tbo more so becauso mysterious. Now 
sensuality and sexual desire are considered as rather vulgar, and a little 
dirty, even ridleulous and degrading, not to say bestial. The woman who 
enjoys it, is, therefore, rather like a profaned altar, or, at least, like 
a divinity who has descended on to the earth. To give enjoyment to a 
woman is, therefore, like perpetrating a saorilegc, or at least like 
taking a liberty with a god. The feelings bequeathed to us by a long 
social oivilization maintain themselves in spite of our rational and 
deliberate opinions. Reason tells us that there is nothing evil in 
sexual enjoyment, whether in man or woman, but an unconscious feel- 
ing direots our emotions, and this feeling (having a. germ that was 
placed in modern men by Christianity, and perhaps by still older re- 
. ligions) says that woman ought to be an absolutely pure being, with 
ethereal sensations, and that in her sexual enjoyment is out of place, 
improper, scandalous. To arouse sexual emotions in a woman, if not 
to profane a sacred host, is, at all events, the staining of an immacui 

1 OesoMeoht'md Geaellsohaft, BA II, Heft 8, p. 368. 
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late peplosj if not sacrilege, it is, at least, irreverence or impertinence. 
For all men, the chaster a woman isj the more agreeable it is to bring 
her to the orgasm. That is felt as a triumph of tlie body over th^ 
soul, of sin over virtue, of earth over heaven. There is something dia- 
bolic in such pleasure, especially when It is felt by a man intoxicated 
with love, and full of religious respect for the virgin of his election. 
This feeling is, from a rational point of view, absurd, and in its ten- 
dencies, immoral; but it is delicious in its sacredly voluptuous subtolty. 
ibefloration tlius has its powerful fascination in the respect consciously 
oir unconsciously felt for woman’s chastity. In marriage, the feeling is 
yet more complicated; in deflowering his bride, the Christian (that is, 
any man brought up in a Christian civilization) has the feeling of 
committing a sort of sin (for the “flesh” is, for him, always connected 
with sin) which, by a special privilege, has for him become legitimate. 
He has received a special permit to corrupt innocence. Hence, the pecu- 
liar prestige for civilized Christians, of the wedding night, sung by 
Sliolley, in ecstatic verses : — 

'Oh, joyl Oh, fear I Wliat will he done 
In the absence of the sunl’”^ 

This feeling has, however, its normal range,vand is not, per se, a 
perversity, though it may doubtless become so when unduly heightened by 
Christian sentiment, and especially if it leads, as to some extent it has 
led in my Bussian correspondent, to an abnormal feeling of the s'exual 
attraction of girls who have only or scarcely reached the age of puberty. 
The sexual charm of this period of ^rlhood is well illustrated in many 
of the poems of Tliomas Ashe, and it is worthy of note, as perhaps 
supporting the contention that this attraction is based on Christian 
feeling, that Ashe had been a clergyman. An attentiveness to . the 
woman’s pleasure remains, in itself, very far from a perversion, but 
increases, as Colin Scott has pointed out, with civilization, while its 
absence-T-the indifl'erenca to the partner’s pleasure— is a perversion of 
the most degraded kind. 

I There is no such instinctive demand on the woman’s part 
for innocence in the man.^ In the nature of things that, could 

1 This, however, is not always or altogether true of experienced 
women. Thus, the Russian correspondent already referred to, who as a 
youth was accustomed, partly out of shyness, to feign complete ignorance 
iof sexual matters, informs nie that it repeatedly happened to him at 
jthis time that yoimg married women took pleasure in imposing on tliem-. 
(selves, .not without shyness hut with evident pleasure, the task of 
ihitiattng hiin, though they always hastened to tell him that it was 
, for his '.good, to preserve him from! bad women and ^ masturbation.' 
Prostitutes, also, often take pleasure in innocent men, and Hans Ostwald 
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not be. Such emotion is required for properly playing the part 
of the pursued; it is by no means an added attraction on tho 
part of the pursuer. Tliere is, however, an allied and corvos' 
ponding desire which is very often clearly or latently present in 
the woman : a longing for pleasure that is stolen or forbidden. 
It is a mistake to suppose that this is an indication of vieiousness 
bir perversity. It appears to be an impulse that occurs quite 
naturally in altogether innocent women. The exciting charm of 
the rislcy and dangerous naturally arises on a background of 
feminine shyness and timidity. We may trace its recognition at 
a very early stage of history in the story of Eve and the forbidden 
fruit that has so often been the symbol of the masculine organs 
of sex. It is on this ground that many have argued the folly of 
laying external restrictions on women in matters of love. Thus 
in quoting the great Italian writer who afterwards became Pope 
Pius II, Eobert Burton remarked: “I am of iEncas Sylvius’ 
mind, ‘Those ’jealous Italians do very ill to lock up their wives ; 
for women are of such a disposition they will mostly covot that 
which is denied most, and offend least when they have -free liberty 
to trespass.’ 

It is the spontaneous and natural instinct of the lover to 
desire modesty in his mistress, and by no means any calculated 
opinion on his part that modesty is the sign of sexual emotion. 
It remains true, however, that modesty is an expression of 
feminine erotic impulse. We have hero one of the instaiicos, 
of which there ' are so many, of that curious and instinctive 
harmony by which Nature has sought the more effectively 
to bring about the ends of conitship. As to the fact itself 
there can be little doubt.' It constantly forces itself on the 
notice of careful observers, and has long been decided in the 
affirmative by those who have discussed the matter. Venette, one 

tells {BemcaZ-Probleme, June, 1908, p. 367) of a. prostitute who fell 
violently invlove with a youth who had never known a woman before; 
she had never met an innocent man before„»and it excited her greatly. 
And I have been told of an Italian prostitute who spoke of the exciting 
pleasure which an unspoilt youth gave her by his freshness, tutta queaia 
^reschemi, 

lAnatmi/ of Melanoko^. Part III. Sect. III. Mem. IV, Subs. I. 
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of the earliest writers on the psychology of sex, after discussing 
the question at length, decided that the timid woman is a moro' 
ardent lover than the bold woman.'^ “It is the most pudent girl,” 
remarked Eestif de la Bretonne whose experience of women was. 
so extensive, “the girl who blushes most, who is most disposed to. 
the pleasures of love;” he adds that, in girls and' boys alike, shy- 
ness is a premature consciousness of sex.® This observation has- 
even become embodied in popular proverbs. “Do as the lasses do' 
— say no, but take it,” is a Scotch saying, to which corresponds, 
the 'Welsh saying, "The more prudish the more unchaste.”® 

It is not, at first, quite clear why an excessively shy and modest- 
woman should be ‘the most apt for intimate relationships With a man,, 
and in such 'a cnsu the woman is often charged with hypocrisy. There is,, 
however, no hypocrisy in the matter. The shy and reserved woman holds, 
lierself aloof from intimacy in ordinary friendship, because she is acutely 
sensitive to the judgments of others, and fears that any seemingly immod- 
est action may make an unfavorable opinion. With a lover, however, in 
whose eyas she feels assured that her actions can not be viewed unfavorably, 
these barriers of modesty fall do\vn, and the resulting intimacy becomes 
all the. more fascinating to the woman because of its contrast with the 
extreme reserve she is impelled to maintain in other relationships. It 
thus happens that many modest women who, in non-sexual relationships 
with their own sex; are' not able to aot with the physical unreserve 
not uncommon with' women among, tlicmsclvcs, yet feel no such reserve 
with a, man, when they are once confident of his good opinion. Much 
the same, is true of modest and sensitive men in their relations with 
women. 

This fundamental animal factor of modesty, rooted in the 
natural facts .of the sexual life of the higher mammals, .and 
especially man, obviously will not explain all the phenomena of 
modesty, . We must turn to the other great primary element 
. of modesty, the social factor. 

.We. cannot doubt that one of the most primitive and .uni- 
versal of the social characteristics of man is an aptitude for 
disgust, founded, as it. is, .on a yet more primitive; and animal 
aptitude for disgust, ,w;ludh. has little or no social significance. 

, . ;.i N. 'Vanette, jjit Giniration de VEorrme, Part 11,. Oh.. .X. . . 

2 Jlfonsiewr yioolos, yol. i, p. 94. . 

' .;i . ;.,4- kpv«T4fi«, vol, jii p. 26, 31.; 
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In. nearly all races, even the most savage, we seem to And distinct 
traces of this aptitude for disgust in the presence of certain 
Actions of others, an emotion, naturally reflected in the indi- 
vidual's own actions, and hence a guide to conduct. Notwith- 
standing our gastric community of disgust with lower animals, 
it is only in man that this disgust seems to become transformed 
and developed, to possess a di^inctly social character, and to 
sen^e ns a guide to social conduct.^ The objects of disgust vary 
infinitely according to the eirexnnstances and habits of particular 
races, but the reaction of disgust is fundamental throughout. 

The best study of the phenomena of disgust known to me is, 
without doubt. Professor Eichefs.^ Eichet concludes that it is 
the dangerous and the useless which evoke disgust. The digestive 
and sexual excretions and seeretionB, being either useless or, in 
accordance with wide-spread primitive ideas, highly dangerous, 
the genito-anal region became a concentrated focus of digust.'^ 
It is largely for this reason, no doubt, that savage men exhibit 
•modesty, not only toward women, but toward their own sex, and 
that so many of the lowest savages take groat precautions in 
obtaining seclusion for the fulfillment of natural functions. Tho 
statement, now so often made, that the primary object of clothes 
is to accentuate, rather than to conceal, has in it — as I shall point 
out later — a large element of truth, but it is by no means a 
complete account of the matter. It seems difficult not to admit 
that, alongside the impulse to accentuate sexual differences', 
there is also in both men and women a genuine impulse to 
concealment among the most primitive peoples, and the invin- 
cible repugnance; often felt by savages to remove the girdle or 

_ i"Modaaty is, at first,” said llenouvier, “a fear which we have 
of displeasing others, and of blushing at our own natural imperfections.” 
.(Ilraouvier and Prat, La Tfouvelle Uonadologie, p. 221.) 

2 C. KioHet, "Les Causes du. Dfigoflt,” L’Homme of I’IntelUgence, 
188.4. This eminent physiologist’s elaborate study of disgust was hot 
written as . a.: contribution to the psychology of modesty, but it forms 
an admirable . introduction 'to the investigation of the social factor of 
modesiy. 

.8 It is interesting to note that where, as among the Eskimo, urine, 
for Instance, is preserved as a highly -valuable commodity, the act of 
urination^ even at table, is not regarded , as in the slightest degree dis- 
gustingur immofiest .(Bourke, SoaielogiQ Rites, p. 203). 
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apron, is scarcely accounted for by the theory that it is solely a 
sexual lure. 

In this connection it seems to me instructive to consider tf 
special form of modesty very strongly marked among savages 
in some parts of the world. I refer to the feeling of immodesty 
in eating. Where tliis feeling exists, modesty is offended when 
one eats in public ; the modest man retires to eat. Indecency, 
said Cook, was utterly unknown among the Tahitians ; but they 
would not eat together; even brothers and sisters had their 
separate baskets of provisions, and generally sat some yards 
apart, with their backs to each other, when they ate.^ The 
Warrua of Central Africa, Cameron found, when offered a drink, 
put up a cloth before their faces while they swallowed it, and 
would not allow anyone to see them eat or drink; so that every 
man or woman must have his own fire and cook for himself. ^ 
Karl von den Steinen remarlts, in his interesting book on Brazil, 
that though the Bakairi of Central Brazil have no feeling of 
shame about nakedness, they are ashamed to eat in public; they 
retire to eat, and hung their heads in shame-faced confusion 
when they saw him innocently eat in public. Hrolf Vaughan 
Stevens found that, when, he gave an Orang-Laut (Malay) woman 
anything to eat, she not only would not eat it if her husband were 
present, but if any man were present she would go outside . 
before eating or giving her children to eat.® Thus among these 
peoples the act of eating in public produces the same feelings 
as among ourselves tlie indecent exposure of the body in public.* 

1 Hawkeawoith, An Account of the Toyages, etc., 1776, vol. ii, p, 62, 

3 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vOl. vi, p. 173. 

s Stevens, “Mittheilungen aus dem Frauenleben der Orang Belen- 
das,” ZeitsehHft fUr Ethnologie, Heft 4, p. 167, 1896. Crawley, (Mystic 
Rose, Ch. VIII, p, 430) gives humerons other instances, even in Europe, 
with, however, special reference to sexual taboo. I ■ may remark that 
English, people of lower class, especially womra, are often modest about 
eating in the presence of people of higher class. This feeling is, no doubi^ 
due, in part, to the consciousness of defective etiquette, but that very 
consciouanesB is, in part, a development of the fear of causing disgust, 
which is a component of modesty. . , 

4 Shame in regard to eating; it may be added, -ocoasionally appears 
iis a heurasthemo obsession in civilization, and has been studied as a 

■ forin of psychasthenia' by Janet. , See e.g^, (Raymond and Janet, Les 
Olsessions et la PsyehastMnie, vol. ii, p. 386) the case of a young girl 
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It is quite easy to iinderstand how this arises. Whencvor 
there is any pressure on the means of subsistence, as aiuonj; 
savages at some time or another there nearly always is, it must 
necessarily arouse a profound and mixed emotion of desire and 
disgust to see another person putting into his stomach what one 
might just as well have put into one’s own.^ The special secrecy 
sometimes observed by women is probably due to the fact that 
women would be less able to resist the emotions that the act of 
eating would arouse in onlookers. As social feeling develops, a 
man desires not only to eat in safety, but also to avoid being an 
object of disgust, and to spare his friends all unpleasant emo- 
tions. Hence it becomes a requirement of ordinary decency to 
eat in, private. A man whp eats ■ in public becomes — ^like the 
man who in our cities exposes his person in public — an object 
of disgust and contempt. 

Long ago, when a hospital student' on midwifery duty in 
London slums, I had occasion to observe that among tho women 
of the poor, and more especially in those who had lost tho 11 rat 
bloom of youth, modesty consMed chiefly in the fear of being 
■disgusting. There was an almost pathetic anxiety, in the face 
of pain and discomfort, not to bo disgusting in the doctor’s 
eyes. This anxiety expressed itself in the ordinary symptoms 
of modesty. But, as soon as the woman realised tliat I found 
nothing disgusting in whatever was proper and necessary to be 
done under the circumstances, it almost invariably happened 
that every sign of modesty at once disappeared.® In the special 

■of 24, who, from the age of 12 or 13 (the epoch of puberty) Imtl boon 
ashamed to eat in public, thinking it nasty and ugly to do so, and argti- 
ing that it ought only to be done in private, like Urination. 

' 1 "Desire and disgust are curiously blended,”' remarks Crawley 

(The Mystic Rose, p. 130), "wben, -with one’s own desire unsatislied, 
one sees the satisfaction of another; and here we may see the altruistic 
stage beginning; this has t-ffo sides, the fear of causing desire in 
others, and the fear of causing disgust; in each case, personal isolation 
is the ^chological result.” 

ZHohenemser argues that the fear of causing disgust cannot be 
a part of shame. But he also argues that shame is simply psychic 
Stasis, Md it is quite easy to see, as in the above case, that the fear 
of causing disgust is simply a manifestation of psychic stasis. There 
is a conflict in the woman’s' mind between the idea of herself which she 
has already given, and the more degraded idea of herself which she 

4 
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and elementary conditions of parturition, modesty is reduced to 
this one fear of causing disgust; so tliat, when that is negated, 
the emotion is non-existent, and the subject becomes, without 
effort, as direct and natural as a little child. A fellow-student 
' on similar duty, who also discovered for himself the same char- 
acter of modesty — ^that if he was careful to guard her modesty 
the woman was careful also, and that if he was not the woman 
was not — ^remarked on it to me with sadness ; it seemed to him 
derogatory to womanhood that what he had been accustomed 
to consider its supreme grace should be so super^eial that he 
could at will set limits to it.* I thought then, as I think still, 
that that was rather a perversion of the matter, and that noth- 
ing becomes degrading because we happen to have leai’ne(i some- 
thing about its operations. But I am mote convinced than ever 
that the fear of causing disgust — a fear quite distinct from that 
of losing a sexrial lure or breaking a rule of social etiquette — 

fears she is likely to give, and this conflict is settled when she is made 
to feel that the flrst idea may still be maintained under the now cir- 
cumstances. 

iWe neither, of us knew that we had merely made afresh a very 
ancient discovery, Casanova, more idian a century ago, quoted the re- 
mark of a friend of his, that the easiest way to overcome the modesty 
of a woman is to suppose it non-existent; and he adds a saying, which 
he attributes to Clement of Alexandria, that modestyi which seems ao' 
deeply rooted in women, only resides, in the linen that covers them, and 
vaniahes when it vanishes. The passage to which Casanova referred' oo- 
oura.in the Pwdagogua, and has already been quoted. The observation 
' seems to have appealed' strongly to the Fathers, always glad to make- 
a point against women, and I have met with it in Cyprian’s D'e JJabitu- 
Feminarum, It also Occurs in Jerome’s treatise against Jovinian. 
Jerome, with more scholarly instinct, rightly presents the remark as a 
quotation: "Saribit Herodotua.guod mvUej-' oum veste deponat et vere- 
vundiam" In Herodotus the saying is attributed to Gyges (Book I, 

. Chapter 'VIII), We may thus 'trace very far back into antiquity an 
ohser-yation whieh in English has received its classical expression from. 
Chaucer, who,- in his "Wife of Bath’s Prologue,’’ has; — 

"Ha sayde, a 'ivoman oast hir shame away, 

■VTOeh she oast of hir smok,.’ . 

I need not point out that the analysis of modesty offered above robs 
, thls.yenerahle saying Of any sting it may have possessed as a. slur upon 
. Wottieni In such a ease, modesty is largely a doubt as to the speotator’s 
attitude, .and; necessarily disappearjs •when, that doubt, is satisfactorily. 

. fesolyed.' ,As we. have seen,, the Central Australian,! maidens were very 
' iuojeet wi^b.regttTd; to the removal .of their single. -garment, but when 
TenMval w^B-MWtoplished.ahd acoepted,,,thfey. Were fearless,- . 
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plays a very large part in the modesty of the more modest sex, 
and in modesty generally. Our Venuses, as Lucretius long since 
^marked and Montaigne after him, ore careful to conceal from 
th eir lovers the vitcB poslsconia, and that fantastic fate which 
placed so near together the supi-enie foci of phj>'sical attraction 
and physical repugnance, has immensely contributed to build up 
all the subtlest coquetries of courtship. Whatever stimulates 
self-confidence and lulls the fear of evoking disgust — ^whether 
it is the presence of a beloved person in whose good opinion 
complete confidence is felt, or whether it is merely the grosser 
narcotizing influence of a alight degree of intoxication — always 
automatically lulls the emotion of modesty.^ Together with the 
animal factor of sexual refusal, this social fear of evoking dis- 
gust seems to me the most fundamental element in modesty. 

It is, of course, impossible to argue that the fact of the 
saero-pubic region of the body being the chief focus of conceal- 
ment proves the importance of this factor of modesty. , But it 
may fairly be argued that it owes this position not inproly to 
being, the sexual centre, but also as being tho excretory centre. 
Even among.many lower mammals, as well as among birds and 
insects, there is a well-marked horror of dirt, somewhat dis- 
guised by the varying ways in which an animal may bo said to 
define "dirt.” Many animals spend more time and energy in. 
the duties of cleanliness than human beings, and they often 
show well-marked anxiety to remove their own excrement, . or 
to keep away from it.^ Thus tliis element of modesty also may 
be said to have an animal basis. 

It is on this animal basis that the human and social fear of 
arousing disgust has developed. Its probably wide extension is 
indicated not only by tire strong feeling attached to the constant 
presence of clothing on this part of the body, — such constant 
presence being quite uncalled for if the garment or ornament 

, r, The same result, ooours more markedly under the deadening influ- 
ence .of insanity, ; Grimaldi {11 Manioomiq Modernq, 1838) found that 
modesty is Jaolting in 60 per cent, of the insane. . 

s.E'or spnie facts bearing on this point, see iS-Ovtsaej,. Industries of 
Animals, .Chapter VII. "The Defence and Sanitation of Dwellings-,” also 
P. .Ballion, De VInsHnot de Propreii ohez les Animauai, 
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is merely a sort oi sexual war-paint, — ^but by the repugnance 
felt by many savages very low down in the scale to the public 
satisfaction oL natural needs, and to their more than civilized 
cleanliness in this connection it is further of interest to note 
that in some parts of the world the covering is not in front, 
but behind; though of this fact there are probably other ex- 
planations. Among civilized people, also, it may be added, the 
final and invincible seat of modesty is sometimes not around the 
pubes, but the anus; that is to say, that in such eases the fear 
of arousing disgust is the ultimate and most fundamental ele- 
ment of modesty.® 

The concentration of modesty around the anus is sometimes very 
marked. Many women feel so high a degree of shame and reserve with 
regard to this region, that they are comparatively indifferent to an 
anterior examination of the sexual organs. A similar feeling is not 
seldom found in men. “I would permit of an examination of my genitals 
by a medical man, without any feeling of discomfort,” a correspondent 
wiltes, "but I think I would rather die than submit to any rectal ex- 
amination.” Even physicians have been known to endure painful rectal 
disorders for years, rather than undergo examination. 

“Among ordinary English girls,” a medical oorrespondent writes, 
"I havo often noticed that the clisUko and shame of allowing a man 
to have sexual intercourse with them, when newly married, is simply 
duo to the fact that the sexual aperture is so closely apposed to the 
anus and bladder. If the vulva and vagina were situated between a 
woman’s shoulder blades, and a man had a separate instrument for 
coitus, not used for any excretory purpose, I do not think women 
would feel about intorcourse as th^ sometimes do. Again, in their 
ignorance of anatomy, women often look upon llio vagina and womb 
as part of the bowel and its exit of discharge, and sometimes say, for 

iThtfs, Stevens mentions [Zeitsohrijt fiir Ethnologie, p. 182, 1897) 
that the Dyaks of Malacca always wash the sexual organs, even after 
urination, and are careful to use the left hand in doing so. The left 
hand is also reserved for such uses among the Jekris of the Niger coast 
(Journal of the Anthropologieallnstitute, p. 122, 1808). 

• 2 Lombroso and Perrero — ^who adopt the derivation of pudor from 

pufere; i.e., from the repugnance caused by the decomposition of the 
vaginal secretions — consider that the fear of causing disgust to men is 
the sole origin of modesty among savage women, as also it remains the 
sole form of modesty among some proBtitutes to-day. (La Donna Delin- 
quente, p. 640.) Important as this factor is in the constitution of the 
emotion of modesty, I need scarcely add that I regard so exolusive a 
theory as altogether 'mtenable. 
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Instancej ‘iiillnniination of the boioul, when they wean womb. Again, 
many, perhaps most, women believe that they pass water tiivoiigli tiie 
vqgina, and aro igiiornnt of the existence of tlic separate iiretliral 
oriiice. Again, women associate the vulva 'witli the anus, and so feel 
ashamed of itj even when speaking to tlanr husbands, or to a doctor, or 
among themselves; tliey have absolutely no name for tho vulva (I mean 
among the upper dasses, and people of gentle birth), but speak of it 
as ‘down below,’ ‘low down,’ etc.” 

Even though this feeling is largely baaed on wi'ong and ignorant 
ideas, it must still be recognized that it is to some extent natural and 
inevitable. “How much is risked,’’, exclaims Dugas, “in tlie privacies of 
love I The results may be disillusion, disgust, the consciousness of 
physicat imperfection, of brutality or coldness, of msthctic disencliaiit- 
inent, of a sentimental shock, seen or divined. To be without modesty, 
that is to say, to have no fear of the ordeals of love, one must be 
sure of one’s self, of one’s grace, of One’s physical emotions, of one’s 
feelings, and ' be sure, moreover, of the effeot of all tliese on tho 
nerves, the imagination, and the heart of another person. Let 
ns suppose modesty reduced to msthctic discomfort, to a wonmn's fear 
of displeasing, or of not seeming beautiful enough. Even thus delineil, 
how oan modesty avoid being always awake and restlosH? Wliat woimin 
could repent, witliout risk, tlie tranquil action of Pliryucf And oven 
in that action, who knows how much nmy not Imvo boon dun to niuvn 
professional insolence!” (Dugas, “IjU I’udeur,” Itovm PUilOHnphiqm, 
November, 1903.) “Men and Women,” Seburtz points out (.■illiiyM/Jn.mm 
md MUnnerbiinde, pp. 41-61), have eerbiiiily the capacity mutually to 
supplement and enrieh each other; but when this compUition fails, or is 
not sought, the difforenco may easily become a strong antipathy,” and 
he proceeds to develop the wide-reaching slgnifloanoe of this payehic fact. 

I have emphasized the proximity of the excretory centres to 
the sexual focus in discussing this important factor of modesty, 
because, in analyzing so complex and elusive an emotion as 
modesty it is desirable to keep as near as possible to the essential 
and fundamental facts on Avhich it is based. , It is scarcely neces- 
saiy to point out that, in ordinary civilized society, these funda- 
mental facts are not usually present at the surface of conscious- 
ness and may even be absent altogether ; on the foundation of 
them may arise all sorts of idealized fears, of delicate reserves, of 
ffisthetic refinements, as the emotions of love become more com- 
plex and more subtle, and the crude simplicity of the basis on 
; which they finally rest becomes ineyitably concealed. 
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Another factor of modesty, wliich reaches a high development 
in savagery, is the ritual element, especially the idea of ceremonial 
uncleanness, based on a dread of the supernatural influendos 
which the sexual organs and functions are supposed to exert. It 
may be to some extent rooted in the elements already referred to, 
and it leads us into a much wider field than that of modesty, so 
that it is only necessary to touch slightly on it here; it has been 
exhaustively studied by Frazer and by Crawley. Offences against 
the ritual rendered necessary by this mysterious dread, though 
more serious than offences against sexual reticence or the fear of 
causing disgust, are so obviously allied that they all reinforce 
one another and cannot easily be disentangled. 

hTearly everywhere all over the world at a primitive stage 
of thought, and even to some extent in the highest civilization, 
the sight of the sexual organs or of the sexual act, the image or 
even the names of the sexual parts of either man or woman, are 
believed to have a curiously potent influence, sometimes benefi- 
cent, but quite as often maleficent. The two kinds of influence 
may even 'bo combined, and Riedel, quoted by Floss and Bartels,^ 
states tliat the Ambon islanders carve a schematic representation 
of the vulva on their fruit trees, in part to promote tho produc- 
tiveness of the trees, and in part to scare any unauthorized per- 
son who might be tempted to steal the fruit. The precautions 
prescribed as regards coitus at Loango® are evidently associated 
With religious fears. In Ceylon, again (as a medical correspond- 
ent there informs me) , where the penis is worshipped and held 
sacred, a native never allows it to be’ seen, except under compul- 
sion, by a doctor, and even a wife must neither see it nor touch 
it ncA' ask for coitus, though she must grant as much as the hus- 
band desires. All savage and barbarous peoples who have 
attained any high degree of ceremonialism have iucluded the 
functions not only of sex, but also of excretion, more or less 
stringently within the bounds of that ceremonialism.® It is only 
kecessary to refer to tho Jewish ritual books > of the Old Testae 

' ijDaa Weib, Ch. VI. 

2 Pot TefeTencea aa to a aimilai feeling among other savagea, see 
Weateimarsk, SUtory of Buman Marriage, p. 162. 

8 See e,g., Bonika* Soatologio Bitee, pp. 141, 146, etc. 
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ment, to Hesiod, and to the customs prevalent among Mohammok 
dan peoples. Modesty in eating, also, lias its roots by no means 
*only in tlie fear of causing disgust, but very largely in this kind 
of ritual, and Crawley has shown how numerous and frequent 
among primitive peoples are the religious implications of eating 
and drinking.! So profound is this dread of the sacred mystery 
of sex, and so widespread is the ritual based upon it, that some 
have imagined that hero alone we may find the complete explana- 
tion of modesty, and Salomon Eeinach declares that "at the 
origin of the emotion of modesty lies a taboo.”® 

Duricheim ("La Prohibition de I’Inoeste,” h' Annie Sooiologiquc^ 
1S98, p. 60), arguing that whatever sense of repugnance women may 
inspire must neceasaiily reach the highest point around the womb, which 
is hence subjected to the most stringent taboo, incidentally suggests that 
here is an origin of modesty. “Tlie sexual organs must be veiled at an 
early period, to prevent tho dangerous elBuvia which they give oJT from 
leaching the environment. The veil is often a melliod of intercepting: 
magic action. Once constituted, the practice would bo maintainecl and 
transformed." 

It was doubtless as p secondary and derived signilleaneo that thev 
veil became, as Bcinach (“La Voile do I’Oblatlon,” op. oit, pp. 200*3n) 
shows it was, alike among the Homans and in iho Catholic Church, thoi 
sign of Qonsecration to the gods, 

At an early stage of culture, again, menstruation is re- 
garded as a process of purification, a dangerous e-xpulsion oh 
vitiated humors. Hence tho term halhareis applied to it by 
the Greeks. Hence also the modiscval view of women : ‘^Mulier 
spedosa iemplum cedificatum super cloacamf’ said Boethius. The 
sacro-pubic region in women, because it includes the source of 
menstruation, thus becomes a specially heightened seat of taboo. 
According to the Mosiac law (LeviticuB, Chapter XX, v. 18), if 
a man uncovered a menstruating woman, both .wore to be cut oil. 

It is probable that tho Mohammedan custom of veiling the 
face and head really has its source solely in another aspect of this 
ritual factor of modesty. It must be remembered tliat this cus- 
tom is not Mohammedan in its origin, since it existed long pre-* 

1 Crawley, op. oit., Ch. VII. 

a S. Heinach, Oultea, Uyfhei et BeHgiono, p. 172. 
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viously among the Arabinna^ and ia described by TcrUtllianA In 
early Arabia very handsome men also veiled Ihciv (aces, in order 
to preserve themselves from the evil e 3 'o, and it has been conjec-i 
tured with much probability that the origin of the custom of 
women veiling their faces may be traced to this magico-religious 
precantion.2 Among the Jews of the same period, according to 
Biichler,'^ the women had their heads covered and never cut their 
hair; to appear in the streets without such covering would be 
like a prostitute and was adequate ground for divorce ; adulterous 
women were punished by uncovering their heads and cutting their 
hair. It is possible, though not certain, that St. Paul’s obscure 
injunction to women to cover their heads '‘because of the angels,” 
may really be based on the ancient reason, that when uncovered 
they would be exposed to tlio wanton assaults of spirits (1 Cor- 
inthians, Ch. XI, vv. 5-G),^ exactly as Singhalese women believe 
that they must keep the vulva covered lost demons should have 
intercourse with them. Even at the present day St. Paul’s 
injunction is still observed by Christendom, which is, however, 
far from accepting, or oven perhaps understanding, tho folk-lore 
ground on which are based such injunctions. 

Cra-wley thus summnTizcs some of the evldeuGo concerning the 
signiilcance of tho veil: — 

“Sexual shyness, not only in woman, but in man, is intensifled 
at marriage, and forma a chief feature of tho dangerous scxnal proper- 
ties mutually feared. When fully ceremonial, the idea takes on tho 
meaning that satisfaction of these feelings will lead to their neu- 
tralization, as, in fact, it does. The bridegroom in ancient Sparta 
sopped on the wedding night at tlie men’s mess, and then visited his 
bride, leaving her before daybreak. This practice was continued, and 
sometimes children were born before the pair had ever seen each other’s 
faces by day. At weddings in the Babar Islands, the bridegroom has 


iTertullian, De Virginibua Yelanclis, cap. 17. Hottentot women, 
also (Fritsch, Mingelwem Siidafrika’a, p. 311), cover their head with 
a cloth, and will not be persuaded to remove it. 

sWellhausen, Seste Araiischen Heidentuma, p. 196. The same 
custom is found among Tuareg men though it is not imperative for the 
women (Duveyrier, Lea. Touarega du Nord, p. 201), 

S Quoted in ZentralUait fiir Anthropologie, 1908, Heft 1, p. 21. 

' 4 Or rather, perhaps, because the sight of their nakedness might 
lead the angels into sin. See W. G. Sumner, Folhwaya, p. 431. 
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to hunt for his 'brule in a dnvkoncd room. This lasts a goocl ■while if 
she is sliy. In Sontii Afriea, the bridof;room may not see his hridc 
,till the whole of tiio marriage cprenio-nies have been performed. In 
Persia, a liuaband never sce.s his wife till lie has eonsiiinninted tho 
marriage. At marriages in South Arabia, the bride and hriilegrooni 
hare to sit immovablp in tlie same position from noon till luidnight, 
fasting, in separate rooms. The bride is attended by ladies, and tile 
groom by men. They may not see each other till the nigiit of tlio fourth 
day. In Egypt, the groom cannot see the face of his bride, even by n sur- 
reptitious glance, till she is in his absolute possession. Then comes the 
ceremony, ■which he performs, of uncovering her faee. In Egypt, ol 
course, this has been accentuated by the seclusion and veiling of 
nomen. In Morocco, at the feast before the marriage, tho bride and 
groom sit together on a sort of throne; all the time, tho poor bride’s 
eyes are drmly closed, and she aits amidst the revelry as immovable as 
a statue. On the ne?:t day is the marriage. She is eonducicd after 
dark to her future home, accompanied by a crowd with lanterns and 
candles. She is led with closed eyes along the street by two relatives, 
each holding one of her hands. Tlio bride's head is bold in its projier 
position by a female relative, who walks bebind her. Slip wears a veil, 
and is not allowed to open her eyes until she is set on tlio hridul lied, 
with a girl friend liosido her. Amongst the Jiulus, tlie bridal parly jirci. 
ceeds to the house of the groom, having the brldu hidden niiiiiiigsi 
them. Tlicy stand facing the groom, wliilc the bride sings a smig. 
Her companions then suddenly break away, and sho is discovered 
standing in tho middle, with a fringe of heads eoveriiig her fiiee. 
Amongst the people of Kumaun, tho husband sees his wifo first iifler 
the joining of hands. Auiongat the Bedui of North Eust Africa, the 
brido is brought on tho evening of Iho wedding-day by her girl friends, 
to the groom's house. She is closely muDIcd up. Amongst the ilews of 
Jerusalem, the bride, at tho marriage ceremony, stands under the 
nuptial canopy, her eyes being closed, that she may not boliold the face of 
her future husband before she reaches tlie bridal cbnmber. In hfclan- 
esia, the bride is carried to her new home on some one’s back, UTappod 
in many mats, with palm-fans held about her face, because she is sup- 
posed to be modest and shy. Among the Damaras, the groom cannot sec 
his bride for four days after marriage. IVlien. a Damara woman is asked 
in marriage, she covers her faee for a time with the flap of a he.id- 
dress made for this purpose. At the Thlinkoet marriage ceremony, the 
bride must look do^wn, and keep her head bowed all the time; during 
the wedding-day, she remains hiding in n corner of the house, and 
tho groom is forbidden to enter. At a 'Yezedee marriage, the bride is 
covered from head to foot with a thick veil, and when arrived at her 
new home, she retires behind a curtain in the corner of a darkened room, 
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where she remains for three days before her husband is pomittod to 
see her. In Corea, the bride has to cover hor face with her long sleeves, 
when meeting the bridegroom at the wedding. The Mnnehuriau bride 
■mioovexB her face for the first time when she descends from the nuptiai 
couch. It is dangerous even to see dnngeious persons. Sight is a 
method of contagion in piimitive science, and the idea coincides with 
the psychological aversion to see dangerous things, and with sexual 
shyness and timidity. In the customs noticed, we can distinguish the 
feeling that it is dangerous to the bride for her husband’s eyes to 
be upon her, and the feeling of boshfulncss in her which induces her 
neither to see him nor to be seen by him. These ideas explain the origin 
of the bridal veil and similar concpalments. Tlie bridal veil is used, to 
take a few inslanoes, in China, Burmah, Corea, Russia, Bulgaria, Man- 
churia, and Persia, and in all these cases it conceals the face entirely.” 
(E. Crawley, The Myatio Rose, pp. 328 et acq.) 

Alexander Walker, writing in 1846, remarks; “Among old- 
fashioned people, of whom a good example may be found in old country 
people of the middle class in England, it is indecent to be seen with tlie 
head unclothed; such a woman is terrified at the chance of being seen 
in that condition, and if intruded on at that time, she shrieks with 
terror, and flies to conceal herself.'" (A. Walker, Beauty, p. 15.) This 
fear of being seen with the head uncovered exists still, M. Van Gcunep 
informs me, in some regions of Prance, as in Brittany. 

So Xar it has only been necessary to refer incidentally to tlie 
connection of modesty -with clothing. I haTO sought to em- 
phasize the unquestionable, but often forgotten, fact that mod- 
esty is in its origin independent of clothing, that physiological 
modesty takes precedence of anatomical modesty, and that the 
primary factors of modesty were certainly developed long before 
the discovery of either ornament or garments. The rise of 
clothing probably had its first psychical basis on an emotion of 
modesty already compositely formed of the elements we have 
traced. Both the main elementary factors, it must ho noted, 
must naturally tend to develop and unite in a more complex, 
though — ^it may well be — much less intense, emotion. The im- 
pulse which leads the female animal, as it leads some African 
women when found without their girdles, to squat firmly do-wn 
on the earth, becomes a more refined and extended play of ges- 
ture and ornament and garment. A very notable advance, I may 
remark, is made ■when this primary attitude o,£ defence against 
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tliQ action oX tlic male becomes a defence against his eyes. Wo 
may thus explain the spread of inodesly to various parts of the 
•body, even when we exclude the more special inlliicnce oC the 
evil eye. The breasts very early become a focus of modesty in 
women; this may be observed among many naked, or nearly 
naked, negro races; the tendency of the nates to become the 
chief seat of modesty in many parts of Africa may probably be, in. 
large part, thus explained, since the full development of the 
gluteal regions is often the greatest attraction an African woman 
can possess.^ The same cause contributes, doubtless, to the face 
becoming, in some races, the centre of modesiy. We see the 
influence of this defence against strange eyes in the special 
precautions in gesture or clothing taken by the women in various 
parts of the world, against the more offensive eyes of civilized 
Europeans, 

But in thus becoming directed only against sight, and 
not against action, the gestures of modesty are at once Croc to 
become merely those of coquetry. When Ihoro is no real 
danger of offensive action, there is no need for more than i)Iay- 
ful defence, and no serious anxiety should that deCcnoc be tiikon 
as a disguised invitation. Thus the road is at once fully opop 
toward the most civilized manifestations of the comedy of 
courtship. 

In the same way the social fear of arousing disgust coin- 
bines easily and perfectly with any new development in the in- 
vention of ornament or clothing as sexual lures. Even among 
the most civilized races it has often been noted that the fashion 
of feminine garments (as also sometimes the use of scents) has 
the double object of concealing and attracting. It is so with 
the little apron of the young savage belle. The heightening of 
the attraction is, indeed, a logical outcome of the fear of evoking 
disgust. 


1 In Moruland, Emin Bey remarked that women are moetly naked, 
but some wear a girdle, with a few leaves hanging behind. The women 
of some negro tribes, who thus cover themselves behind, if deprived of 
tiiis sole covering, immediately throw themselves on the ground on their 
hacks, in order to hide their nakedness. 
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It is possible, as some etlmograpliists liavo observed,! that 
intercrural cords and other primitive garments have a physical 
ground, inasmuch as they protect the most sensitive and nnpro- ' 
tected part of the body, especially in women. "Wo may note in 
this connection the significant remarlcs of K. von den Steinen, 
who argues that among Brazilian tribes the object of the uluri, 
etc., is to obtain a maximum of protection for the mucous mem- 
brane with a minimum of concealment. Among the Eskimo, 
as Nansen noted, the corresponding intercnrral cord is so thin 
as to be often practically invisible; this may be noted, I may add, 
in the excellent photographs of Eskimo women given by Holm. 

" But it is evident that, in the begiiming, protection is to -little 
or no extent tho motive for attaching foreign substances to tho 
body. Thus tlie tribes of Central Australia wear no clothos, 
although they often sufEer from the cold. But, in addition to 
armlets, neck-bands and head-bands, they have string or hair 
girdles, with, for the women, a very small apron and, for tho men, 
a pubic tassel. The latter does not conceal the organs, being 
no larger than a coin, and often brilliantly coated with white pipe- 
clay, especially during the progress of corohlorrees, when a large 
number of men and women meet together ; it servos the purpose of 
drawing attention to the organs.^ When Eorstor visited the 
imspoilt islandera of the Pacific early in the eighteenth centnry, 
he tells us that, though they wore no clothes, they found it 
necessary to cover themselves with various ornaments, especially 
on tli& sexual parts. ‘^But though their males,” he remarks, 
"were to all appearances equally anxious in this respect with their 
females, this part of their dress served only to make that more 
conspicuous which it intended to hide.”® He adds the significant 
remark that “those ideas of decency and modesty are only 
observed at the age of sexual maturity,” just as in Central 
Australia women may only wear aprons after the initiation of 
puberty. 


1 E.g,, Letournoau, L’Evoluiion de la morale, p. 146. 

2 Spencer and Gillen, Norihem Tribes of Omtral AMStralia, p, 68S>. 
8J. E. Forster, Observations Made Dwing a Toyage Round the 

"World, 1728, p. 39S. 
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“There arc certain things,” said Montaigne, “which nro 
hidden in order to be shown;” and tlicro can be no doubt tlint 
•the contention of Westermarek and others, that ornament and 
clothing were, in the first place, intended, not to eoncoal or even 
to protect the body, but, in large part, to render it sexually 
attractive, is fully proved.^ We caimot, in the light of all that 
has gone before, regard ornaments and clothing as the sole cause 
of modesty, but the feelings that are thus gathered around the gar- 
ment constitute a highly important factor oC modesty. 

Among somo Australian tribes it is said that the sexual organs are 
only covered dining their erotic dances; end it is further said that in 
some paits of the world only prostitutes are clothed. “The scanty cov- 
ering,” as Westcrmaick ohsoivcs, “was found to act as the most power- 
ful obtainable sexual stimulua.” It is undoubtedly true that this state- 
ment may be made not merely of the snvngo, hut of the most civillrod 
woild. All ohservors agree ilint the complete nudity of savages, unliko 
the civilized d£aoUcl6 or dShouasd, hiis no suggestion of suxual alluie- 
nient. (Weslinnvok quotes numerous iostimouios on Ibis point, op. cU., 
pp. 102 el acq.) Dr. 11. W. Ifolkiu remarks cemeerning Ceniviil Africa, 
that ho has never wet wore indecency than in Uganda, wlieru the pen 
alty of deiiih is inilieled on an adult found naked in tho street, 
(ISdinbwgh Modioal Journal, April, IRS'!.) A study of pieiures or 
sialuaiy will alone serve to domonstrnta ilmt nakedness is always 
chaster in its eileots than pnriial clothing. As a well-known nrlisi, 
Du Manrier, has remarked (in Trilby), it is "a faet well known to nil 
painters and seulptors who have used the mule model (except a few 
shady pretenders, whose purity, not being of the light sort, has pmne 
rank from too much watching) that nothing is so chaste as nuillly, 
Vemis herself, as she drops her garmcnis and steps on to ilio model- 
throne, leaves behind her on the floor every weapon in her arinorj 
by which she can pierce to the grosser passions of men.” Burton, in 
the Anatomy of Uclanoholy (Pait III, Sect. II, Subsect, 3), deals at 
length with the "Allurements of Love,” and concludes that “tlie groatost 
provoeotions of lust are from our apparel.” The artist’s model, as 
one informs me, is much less exposed to liberties fiom men when nude 


1 Weslerraarcfc (Jlialory of Unman Uarriage, Ch. IX) ably sets 
forth this argument, with his usnal wealth of illustration. Crawley 
{Myatio Roaa, p. 136) seeks to qualify this conclusion by arguing that 
tattooing, etc,, of the sex organa is not for ornament hut for tho 
purpose of raa^oally insulating the organs, and is practically a perma- 
nent amulet or charm. 
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than when she is partially clothed, and it may be noted that in Paris 
studios the model who poses naked undresses hchind a screen. 

An admirable poetic rendering of this element in Uie pliiloHopliy of, 
clothing lias been given by Herrick, tliat master of erotic psychology, 
in “A Lily in Crystal,” where he argues that a lily in crystal, and 
amber in a stream, and strawberries in cream, gain an added delight 
from semi-concealment; and so, he concludes, we obtain 

“A rule, how far, to teach. 

Your nakedness must reacti 

In this connection, also, it is worth noting that Stanley Hall, in a 
report based on returns from nearly a thousand persons, mostly teach- 
ers (“The Early Sense of Self,” Amenoajt Journal of Payohology, 1898, 
p. 308), finds that of the three functions of clothes — ^jirotection, orna- 
ment, and Lotzean “solf-fceling” — the second is by far the most oon- 
.spicuous in childhood. The attitude of children is testimony to the 
primitive attitude toward clothing. 

It cannot, however, be said that the use of clothing for the sake 
of showing the natural forma of the body has ewrywherc been developed. 
In Japan, where nakedness is accepted without shame, clotlics are 
worn to cover and conceal, and not to reveal, tho body. It is so, also, 
in China. A distinguished Chinese gentleman, who had long resided in 
Europe, once told Baelz that he had gradually learnt to grasp tho 
European point of view, but that it would be impossible to persuade 
his fellow-countrymen that a woman who used her clothes to show off 
her figure could possibly posacBs the least trace of modesty. (Bael^, 
JZeiUchrift fUr Eihnologie, 1001, Heft 2, p. 179.) 

The great artistic elaboration often displayed by articles pf 
ornament or clothing, even when very small, and the fact — as 
ishown by Karl von den Stoinen regarding the Brazilian uluri 
'—that they may serve as common motives in general decoration, 
.snEBoiently prove that such objects attract rather than avoid 
attention. And while there is an invincible repugnance among 
8ome peoples to remove these articles, such repugnance being 
often strongest when the adornment is most minute, others have 
no such repugnance or are quite indifferent whether or not their 
aprons are accurately adjusted. The mere presence or posses- 
sion of the article gives the required sense of self-respect, of 
human dignity, of sexual desirability. Thus it is that to im- 
clothe a person is to humiliate him; this was so even in Ho- 
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meric times, for wo may recall the tlircat of UlysscH to slrip' 
Tliyestcs.^ 

« When clothing is once estahliahoil, anotlior eleniont, this 
time a social-economic element, often eomes in to ciuphasi/.e its 
importance and increase the aualomical nioiksLy of women. I 
mean tlie growth of the conce 2 »tion of women as property. 
Waits, followed by Sehurtz and Letoumeau, has insisted that 
■ the jealousy of husbands is the primary origin of clothing, and, 
indirectly, of modesty. Diderot in the eighteenth century had 
already given clear expression to the same view. It is undoubt- 
edly true that only married women are among some peoples 
clothed, the unmarried women, though full grown, remaining 
naked. In many parts of the world, also, as Mantegazza and 
others have shown, where the men are naked and the women 
covered, clothing is regarded as a sort of disgrace, and men can 
only with difficulty be persuaded to adopt it. Before marriage a. 
woman was often free, and not bound to chastity, and at tlio same 
time was often naked; after marriage she was clothed, and no 
longer free. To the husband’s mind, the garment iippcavH— 
illogically, though naturally — a moral and physical protection 
against any attack on his pvopcrty.2 Thus a new motive wai 
furnished, this time somewhat artificially, for making nakoduesu, 
in women at all events, disgraceful. As the conception of 
property also extended to the father’s right over his daughters, 
and the appreciation of female drastity developed, this motive 
spread to unmarried as well as married women. A woman on 
the west coast of Africa must always bo chaste because she is 
first the property of her parents and afterwards of her husband,'* 
and even in the seventeenth century of Christendom so able a 
thinker as Bisliop Burnet furnished precisely the aamfl reason 

IIIM, II, 202. Waitz gives instances {Anthropology, p. 301) 
showing that nakedness is sometimes a mark of submission. 

3 The Celtio races, in their days of developed barbarism, seem to 
have been relatively free from the idea of proprietorship in women, and 
It was probably among the Irish (as we learn from the seventeenth 
century Itinerary of jynas Moryson) that the habit of TmlmrlTioa.^ vvaa 
longest preserved ampng the upper social class women of Westerr 
Eiorope. 

® B. Sllis. TahirSr)eahina Peonies, n. 280. ' 
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for feminine chastity.^ This conception probably constituted 
the chief and most persistent element furnished to the com- 
plex emotion of modesty by the barbarous stages of human 
civilization. 

This economic factor necessarily involved the introduction 
of a new moral element into modestj'. If a woman’s chastity is 
the property of another person, it is essential that she shall be 
modest in order that men may not be tempted to incur the penal- 
ties involved by the infringement of property rights. Thus 
modesty is strictly inculcated on women in order that men may be 
safeguarded from temptation. The fact was overlooked that 
modesty is itself a temptation. Immodesty being, on this ground, 
disapproved by men, a new motive for modesty is furnished to 
women. In the book which the Knight of the Tower, Landry, 
wrote in the fourteenth century', for the instruction of his 
daughters, this factor of modesty is naively revealed. He tells 
his daughters of the trouble that David got into through the 
thoughtlessness of Bathshoba, and warns them that “every 
woman ought religiously to conceal herself when dressing and 
washing, and neither out of vanity nor yet to attract attention 
show either her hair, or her neck, or her breast, or any part which 
ought to be covered.” Hinton went so far as to regard what he 
termed "body modesty,” as entirely a custom imposed upon 
women by men with the object of preserving their own virtue, 
iniilc tins motive is far from being the sole source of modesty, 
it must certainly be borne in mind as an inevitable outcome of 
the economic factor of modesty. 

In Europe it seems probable that the generally accepted 
conceptions of mediaeval chivalry were not without influence in 
constituting the forms in which modesty shows itself among us. 
In the early middle ages there seems to have been a much greater 
degree of physical familiarity between the sexes than is com- 
monly found among barbarians elsewhere. There was certainly 
considerable promiscuity in bathing and indifference to naked- 
ness. It seems probable, as Durkheim pomts out,^ that this 

1 Burnet, Life and Death of Rooheater, p. 110. 

2 L' Annie Sooiologiq'ue, aeventh year, 1P04, p. 430, 
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state ol things was modified in pail by the growing foreo of the 
dictates of Christian morality, which regarded all intimate 
’approaches between ilie sexes as sinful, and in part by Uie 
influence of chivalry with its a3athctic and moral ideals of women, 
as the representative of all the delicacies and elegancies of civili- 
zation. This ideal was regarded as incompatible with the 
familiarities of the existing social relationships between the 
sexes, and thus a separation, which at first existed only in art 
and literature, began by a curious reaction to exert an influence 
on real life. 

The chief new feature — ^it is scarcely a new clement — 
added to modesty when an advanced civilization slowly emerges 
from barbarism is the elaboration of its social ritual.^ Civiliza- 
tion expands the range of modesty, and renders it, at the same 
time, more changeable. The French sevonleonth century, and 
the English eighteenth, represent early Stages of modern Euro- 
pean civilization, and they both devoted special attention to tho 
elaboration of the minute details of modesty. The frequontere 
of the Hotel Ilambouillot, tho precieiim satirized by iloiiero, 
were not only engaged in refining the language; they wi're re- 
fining feelings and ideas and enlarging the boiiiidiiries of 
modesty.* In England such famous and po])ulnr iiulhors as 
Swift and Sterne bear witness to a now ardor of modesty in iho 
sudden reticences, tho dashes, and the asterisks, which arc found 
throughout their works. Tho altogether now quality of liter- 
ary prurience, of which Sterne is still the classical pxamjflc, 
could only have arisen on the basis of the now modesty which 
was then overspreading society and literature. Idle poo])le, 

1 Tallcmont dea ROaux, who began to write hia Eiaioriettca in 1067, 
saya of the Marquise de Ramhouiliet: “Elle eat un peu trop delicate 
... on n’oacrait prononcer le mot do ovX, Cela va dans I’excDs.” 
Half a century later, in England, Mandeville, in the Remarks appended 
to his Fable of tlie Bees, refers to the almost prudish modesty inculcated 
on children from their earliest years. 

2 In one of its civilized developments, tliia ritualized modesty be- 
oomea prudery, which is defined by Forel (Dig Baxuelle Frage, Fifth cd., 
p. 123) as “codified sexual morality.” Prudery is fossilized modesty, 
and no longer reacts vitally. True modesty, in an intelligent civilized 
person, is instinctively alleeted by motives and circumstances, responding 
sensitively to its relationships. 


0 
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mostly, no doubt, the women ih salons and drawing-toouxs, 
people more familiar with books than with the realities of life, 
now laid down the rules of modesty, and were over enlarging it/ 
ever inventing new subtleties of gesture and speech, which it 
would be immodest to neglect, and which are ever being rendered 
vulgar by use and ever changing. 

It was at this time, probably, that the custom of inventing an arbi- 
trary private vocabulary of words and phrases for the purpose of disguis- 
ing references to functions and parts of the body regarded as immodest 
and indecent, first began to become common! Such' private slang, 
growing up independently in families, and especially among women, 
as well as between lovers, is now almost universal. It is not con- 
fined to any European country, and baa been studied in Italy by 
Nieoforo (II Qergo, 1807, cap. 1 and 2), who regards it as a weapon of 
social defence against an inquisitive or hostile environmeni, since it en- 
ables things to be said witli a meaning which is unintelligible to all but 
the initiated person. Wliilc it is quite true that the custom is supported 
by the oonaoiousness of its practical advantages, it has another source 
in a desire to avoid what is felt to be Iho vulgar Immodesty of direct 
speech. This is sudleiontly shown by the fact that such slang is 
mostly concerned with the sacro-pnbio sphere. It is .one Of tho cliiof 
contributions to tlie phenomena of modesty furnished by civilisation. 
The claims of modesty having effected the clothing of the body, tho 
impulse of modesty finds a further sphere of activity — half-playful, yet 
wholly imperative — in the clothing of language. 

Modesty of speech has, however, a deep and primitive basis, al- 
though in modern Europe it only became conspicuous at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. “All over, tho world,” as Dufour put 
it, "to do is good, to say is had." Beticences of speech are not 
adequately accounted for by the statement that modesty tends to irra- 
diate from the action to the words describing the action, for there is 
a tendency for modesty to be more deeply rooted in the words than in 
the actions, “Modest women,” as Kleinpaul truly remarks, “ have a 
much greater horror of saying immodest things than of doing them; 
they believe that fig-leaves were especially made for the mouth.” {Klein- 
paul, Spraohe' ohne Worte,” p. 308.) It is a tendency which is linked 
on to the religious and ritual feeling which we have already found to 
be a factor of modesty, and which, even when applied to language, 
appears to have an almost or quite instinctive basis, for it is found 
among the most primitive savages, who very frequently regard a name 
as tod sacred or dangerous to utter. Among the tribes of Central 
Australia, iu addition to his ordinary name, each individual has his 
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sacred or aoorot name, only known to the older and fully iuiliatcd mom* 
bers of luH own toleniio gi'oiipj among Iho Wttrrq,nimiga, it la not per- 
mitted to women to utter oven a man's ordinary name, though alio 
Itnows it. (Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tixbcs of Genital Austialiti, 
p. 681.) In tlie mysterious region of sex, this feeling easily takes root. 
In many parts of tlie world, men use among themselves, and women 
use among themselves, words and even languages which they may not 
use without impropriety in speaking to persons of the opposite sox, and 
it has been shown that exogamy, or the fact that tho wife belongs to 
a diiferent tribe, will not always aecount for this phenomenon. 
(Crawley, The Mysiio Rose, p. 4fl.) A special vocabulary for the gencra- 
th'e organs and functions is very widespread. Thus, in noithwesC 
Central Queensland, there is both a decent and an indecent vocabulary 
for tho sexual partsj in Mitakoodi language, for instance, me-ne may 
be used for the vulva in the best aboriginal society, but koon-ja and 
pukkil, which are names for the same parts, are the most blackguardly 
words known to the natives. (W. Roth, Bthnological Studies Among tho 
Queensland jtbortpines, p. 184.) Among the Malaya, puki is nlao a 
name for the vulva which it is very indecent to utter, and it is only 
used in public by people under tho influence of an obsessive nervous 
disorder, (W. Gilman Ellis, "Latah,” Journal of Uniial Seioneo, Jan., 
1807.) The Swahili women of AMoo have a private mctaplioriml 
language of their own, referring to sexual niattors (Zacdie, XoUsohtifl 
fUr Bthnologie, 1890, Ileft 2-3, pp. 70 ct acq.), and in iS,un(>n, again 
young girls have a euphemistie name for iho penis, aualiniia, which 
is not that in common use (Zeitaohrift filr lUthnologie, 1890, llofl 1, 
p. 31) j exactly tho snino thing is found in Europe, to-day, and is some- 
times more marked among young xwu'innt women than among those 
of better social class, who often avoid, under all ciraumstauccH, tlio 
necessity for using any definite name. 

Singular as it may seem, the Romans, who in their literal iiro 
impress us by their vigorous and naked gi-ip of tho most piivato facts 
of life, showed in familiar intercourse a dread of obscene language-— 
a dread untimately founded, it is evident, on religious grounds — far 
exceeding that which prevails among ourselves to-day in civilization. 
“It is remarkable,” Dufour observes, “thai the prostitutes of ancient 
Rome would have blushed to say an indecent word in public. Tho 
little tender words used between lovers and their mistresses were not 
less correct and innocent when the mistress was a courtesan and the 
lover an erotic poet. He called her his rose, his queen, his goddess, 
his dove, his light, his star, and she replied by calling him her jewel, 
her honey, her" bird, her ambrosia, the apple of her eye, and never 
with any licentious interjection, but only H will level’ {Amaho), a fre- 
quent exclamation, summing up a whole life and vocation. When inti- 
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male relations began, they treated oaeh other as ‘brother’ and ‘sister.’ 
These apiiellations were common among the luuubleBt ami the proudest 
courtesans alike,” (Dulour, Ulsioiie de la Tt oaiUy.tion, vol. ii, p. 78.) 
So exeessive was tlio fioinan horror of obscenity that oven physicians' 
were compelled to use a euphemism for urina, and though the urinal or 
vas uiinarium was openly used at the dining- table (following a custom 
introduced by the Sybarites, according to Athenanis, Book Xll, onp. 17), 
the decorous guest could not ask for it by name, but only by a snap 
of the fingers (Duiour, op. oU., vol. ii, p. 174). 

In modem Kurope, as seems fairly evident from the early realistic 
dramatic literature ot various countries, no special horror of speak- 
ing plainly regarding the saero-pubic regions and their functions ex- 
isted among the general population until the seventeenth century. 
There is, however, one marked exception. Such a feeling cleaily 
existed as regards menstruation. It is not difficult to see why it sliould 
have begun at this function. We have here not only a function confined 
to one sex and, therefore, easily lending itself to a vocabulary confined 
to one sexi but, what is oven of more importance, tlie belief which 
oxlsted among the Romans, as elsewhere throughout the world, con- 
cerning the spoeinlly dangerous and myatorious properties of menstrua- 
tion, survived throughout moditeval times. (Sec o.g., Ploss and Bnr- 
tefs, Das TVeib, Bd. I, XIV; also Ilavolook Ellis, Man and Woman, 
fourth od. Ch. XI.) The very name, menses (‘‘monthlies”), is a 
euphemism, and most of the old scientific names for this function are 
similarly vague. As regards popular feminine terminology previous 
to the eighteenth century, Sohurig gives us fairly ample information 
{Partlirnologia, 1729, pp. 27 et sag.). lie remarks that both in Latin 
and Germanic countries, menstruation was commonly designated by 
some term equivalent to "flowers,” because, ho says, it is a blossoming 
that indicates the possibility of fruit, German peasant women, he tells 
ns, called it the rose-wreath (Rosenkrantz). Among the other current 
feminine names for menstruation which he gives, some are purely fanci- 
ful; thus, the Italian women dignified the function with the title of 
‘‘marchese magnifloo;” German ladies, again, would use the locution, 
‘‘1 have had a letter,” or would say that their cousin or aunt had 
arrived. These are closely similar to the euphemisms still used by 
women. 

It should bo added that euphemisms for menstruation are not 
confined to Europe, and are found among savages. According to Hill 
Tout (Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1904, p. 320; and 1005, 
p. 137), one of these euphemisms was “putting on the moccasin,” and 
in another branch of the same people, "putting the knees together,” 
‘‘going outside” (in allusion to the customary seclusion at this period 
in a solitary hut) , and so on. 
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It, vould, however, be a mistake to suppose tlinl tins process 
is an intensificatiou of modesty. It is, oa the coutrai^, an 
•attenuation of it. The observaneoa of modesty become merely a 
part of a vast body of rules of social etiquette, tliough a some- 
what stringent part on account of tlie vague sense still peraisting 
of a deep-lying natural basis. It is a significant coincidence that 
the eighteenth century, which was marked by this now exten- 
sion of the social ritual of modesty, also saw the first appearance 
of a new philosophic impulse not merely to analyae, but to dis- 
solve the conception of modesty. This took place more especially 
in France. 

The swift rise to supremacy, during the seventeenth, cen- 
tury, of logical and rational methods of thinking, in con.- 
junction with the new development of geometrical and math- 
ematical science, led in the eighteenth century to a widespread 
belief in Franco that human customs and human society ought to 
be founded on a strictly logical and rational basis. It was a 
belief which ignored those legitimate claims of the cniotiomil 
nature which the nineteenth oontnry nfLorwards invc'sligaiod and 
developed, but it was of inimcnRC seiwicc to mankind in eloaring 
away useless prejudices and superstitions, and It cnlininatod in 
the reforms of the great Revolution wbicli most oilier nations 
have since been painfully struggling to attain. Modesty oifored 
a tempting field for the cightcenih century philosophic spirit to 
explore. 

The manner in which the most distinguished and adven- 
turous minds of the century approached it, can scarcely he 
better illustrated than by a conversation, reported by Madame 
d’Epinay, which took place in 1750 at the table of Mile. Quin- 
ault, the eminent actress. "A fine virtue,” Duclos remarked, 
“which one fastens on in the morning with pins !” He proceeded 
to argue that “a moral law must hold good always and every- 
where, which modesty does not.” Saint-Lambert, the poet, 
observed that “it must be acknowledged that one can say nothing 
good about innocence without being a little eoiTupted,” and 
Duclos added “or of modesty without being impudent.'''' Sainl- 
Dambert finally held forth with much poetic enthusiasm con- 
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<ceniiiig the desirability of consummating marriages in public.^ 
Tliis view of modesty, combined with the introdirction of Greek 
fashions, gained ground to siich an extent Hint towards tlie end of 
the century women, to the detriment of their health, were some- 
times content to dress in transparent gauae, and even to walk 
abroad in the Champs Blysees without any clothing ; that, how- 
ever, was too much for the public.® The final outcome of the 
■eighteenth century spirit in this direction was, as we know, by 
no means the dissolution of modesty. But it led to a clearer 
realization of what is permanent in its organic foundations and 
what is merely temporary in its shifting manifestations. That 
is a realization which is no mean task to achieve, and is difficult 
for many, even yet. So intdligenl a traveler as Mrs. Bishop 
(Miss Bird), on her first visit to Japan came to the conelnsion 
liat Japanese women had no modesty, because they had no 
objection to being seen naked when bathing. Twenty years 
later she admitted to Dr. Baelz that she had made a mistake, and 
that “a woman may be naked and yet behave like a lady.”® In 
civilized countries tho observances of modesty differ in different 
regions, and in different social classes, but, however various the 
forms may he, the impulse itpelf remains persistent.^ 

Modesty has thus come to have the force of a tradition, 
a vague hut massive force, bearing with special power on those 
who cannot reason, and yet having its root in the instincts of all 
people of all classes.® It has become mainly transformed into 

^Memoires de Madame d’E-pwia^, Part I, Cli. V. Thirty years 
tarlier, Mandeville had -written, in England, that "the modesty ot 
trotnen, is the result of custom and education." 

3 tioncourt, Ristoire de la SooUti Frangaise pendant le Directoire. 

422. Olothes became so gauze-IUce, and receded to such, an extent 
nom the limbs, that lor a time the chemise -was discarded as an 
awkward and antiquated garment. 

B Zeitsohrift fur Mthnologie, 1901, Heft 2, p. 179. 

*In the rural districts of Hanover, Pastor Grashoff states, "even 
when natural necessities are performed with the greatest possible free- 
dom, there is no offence to modesty, in rural opinion." But he makes 
a statement whioh is both contrametory and false, when he adds that 
■“modesty Is, to the country man in general, a foreign idea." 
(Cfetchlcohtlioh-Sittliche ‘Verhdltnisae im Deulsohe Iteiohe, vol. ii, p 46.) 

ti^-t is frequently stated that prostitutes are devoid of modesty, 
butthisis inconeot; they possess a partial and diminished modesty which, 
for a considerable period. Still remains ge]luinej[8ee e.£r„ Beuss, La Rroatu 
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file allied emotion of decency, which has been described as 
"modesty fossilized into social customs.” The emotion yields 
’more readily than in its primitive state to any suiBciently-strong 
motive. Even fashion in the more civilized countries can easily 
inhibit anatomical modesty, and rapidly exliibit or accentuate, in 
turn, almost any part of the body, while the savage Indian woman 
of America, the barbarous woman of some Mohammedan coun- 
tries, can scarcely sacrifice her modesty in the pangs of child- 
birth. Even when, among uncivilized races, the focus of modesty 
may be said to be eccentric and arbitrary, it still remains very 
rigid. In such savage and barbarous countries modesty possesses 
the strength of a genuine and irresistible instinct. In civilized 
countries, however, anyone who places considerations of modesty 
before the claims of some real human need excites ridicule and 
contempt. 


lution, p. 5S). Lombroso and Ferrero (La Lama, p. 640) refer to the 
objection of prostitutes to bo exniuinod during tho monthly periods 
da often greiitor than that of rcapcotablo women. Again, (Jftllari Hlniuir 
("I’rostiluziono in Sicilia," Arohivio di Psiohiaina, 1003, p. 205), Hint 
f3ioilian proslitulea can only with diflleiilty bo persundod lo expoHO tliont 
selves naked in tlic practice of their profo'ision. Arolino Jong Hinoo 
remarked (in La Pippa) that no women so delost gratuitous dfool- 
Mage as prostitutes. When prostitutes do not posaoh'i moilPHly, tl»cy [re- 
quently simulate it, and Ferriani remarks (in his Dcfinqiionfi Minoronni) 
, that of ninety-seven minors (mostly females) accused of olTcnoPs ncuinst 

S ublie deeeney, seventy-five simulated a modesty wkiah, in ills opinion, 
ley were entirely without. 



The BIubU the Sanction oC Modesty-’The Phenomena of Blushing^ 
Inflitenees Wliieh Modify the Aptitude to Blush — ^Darkness, Concealment 
of the Face, Etc. 

It is impossible to contemplate this series of phenomena, ' 
BO radically persistent whatever its changes of form, and so 
constant throughout every stage of civilization, without feeling 
that, although modosly cannot properly be called an instinct,, 
there must bo some physiological basis to support it. Undoubt- 
edly such a basis is formed by that vasomotor mechanism of 
which the most obvious outward sign is, in human beings, the 
blush. All the allied emotional forms of fear — shame, basliful- 
neas, timidity— pro to some extent uplield by ibis mcebanism, 
but such is especially the case with the emotion we are now 
concerned with.1 The blush is the sanction of modesty. 

The blush is, indeed, only a part, nlmoHt, perhaps, nn accidental 
part, of the organic turmoil with which it is associated. Partridge, who has 
studied the phenomena of blualiing in oiio hundred and twenty cases 
{Pedagogioal Seminary, April, 1807), finds that the following are Uio 
general symptoms.' tremors near '&e waist, weakness in the limbs, 
pressure, trembling, warmth, weight or beating in the chest, warm 
wave from feet upward, quivering of heart, stoppage and then rapid 
beating of liearl, coldness all over followed by heat, dizziness, tingling 
of toes and fingers, numbness, something rising in throat, smarting 
of eyes, singing in ears, prickling sensations of face, and pressure 
inside head. Partridge considers that the disturbance is primarily cen- 
tral, a change in the cerebral circulation, and that the actual redness'of 
the surface eomeB late in tlie nerve storm, and is really but a small part 
of it. 

iMelinaud (“Pourquoi Rougit-onJ” Revue des Deuce Mondea, 1 Oc- 
tohre, 1893) points out that blushing is always associated with fear, and 
indicates, in the various conditions under which it may arise, — ^modesty, 
timidity, confusion, — that we have something to eonoeal which we fear 
may he discovered. “All the evidence,” Partridge states, “seems to point 
to the conclusion that the mental state underlying blushing belongs to 
the fear family. The presence of the feeling of dread, the palpitation of 
the heart, the impulse to escape, to bide,, the shook, all confl.rmB this 
view.” 
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There has been some diseusalon as to why, and indued how far, 
blushing is confined to Iho face, llenle (Ucbvr daa Entilhrn) thought 
that wo blush in tlie face because all nervous phonoiuona produced by 
mental states appear first in tlie face, owing to the auatoniiuiil arraugc* 
ment of the nerves of the body. Darwin (ISjopiesaioii of the Mmol ions) 
argued that attention to a part tends to produce capillary activity in 
the part, and that the face has been the chief object of attention. It 
has also been argued, on the other hand, that tho blush is the vestigial 
remains of a general erethism of sex, in which shame originated! that 
the blush was thus once more widely diffused, and is so still among 
the women of some lower races, its limit ation to the face being duo 
to sexual selection and the enhanced beauty thus achieved. Fdrf once 
had occasion to examine, when completely nude, a boy of thirteen 
whose sexual organs were deformed; when accused of masturbation 
he became covered by a blush which spread uniformly over his face, neck, 
body and limbs, before and behind, exoept only the hands and feel. 
Fdrd asks whether such a universal blush is more common than wo 
imagine, or whetlier tlie state of nudity favors its manifestation. 
{Comptes Rendua, SooidlS do Biologie, April 1, IDOS.) It may be added 
that Partridge mentions one case in which tho hands blushed. 

The sexual relatiouships of bluslujig are uiiquesLioiiable. It 
oecura ehiefly in women; it altains ita chief intonaity at pulu'rty 
and during adoleacence; ita most ooiumou oocasioii is aome Jiiore 
or leaa sexual auggeation; among one Immlj'od iiml Hi.vty-two 
occasions of blushing enumerated by Pai’tridge, by far the moat 
frequent cause was teasing, nsually about llie other ac.v. “An 
erection, it has been said, “is a blushing of the penis,” Biunloy 
Hall seems to suggest that the sexual blush is a vicarious genital 
flusliing of blood, diverted from the genital sphere by an 
inhibition of fear, just as, in girls, giggling is also very fre- 
quently a vicarious outlet of shame; tlie sexual blush would 
thus be the outcome of an ancestral sex-fear; it is as an 
irradiation of sexual erethism that the blush may contain an 
element of pleasure.^ 

Blocli remarks that the blush is sexual, because reddening of the 
face, as well as of the genitals, is an accompaniment of sexual emotion 
{Beitrage mr BSHologie der Pagohopathia Seanialia, Teil II, p. 39). 


IG. Stanley Hall, "A Study of Pears,” Amerioan Journal Pag- 
(Shology, 1897. 
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"Do you not think,” a correspondent writes, “that the sexual blush, at 
least, really represents a vaso-rolaxor effect quite the same as erection 1 
The embarrassment which arises is due to a perception of this fact undel 
eirourastanoes which are felt to be unsuited for such a condition. There 
may arise the fear of awakening disgust by the exhibition of a state 
which is out of place. I have noticed that such a blush is produced 
when a sufficiently young and susceptible woman is pumped full oi 
compliments. This blush seems accompanied by pleasure which does 
not always change to fear or disgust, but is felt to be attractive. When 
discomfort arises, most women say that they feel this because ‘it looks 
as if they had no control over themselves.* When they feel that there 
is no need for control, they no longer feel fear,^ and the relaxor effect 
has a wider field of operation, producing a general rosiness, erection 
of spinal sexual organs, etc. Such a blush would thus be a partial 
sexual equivalent, and allow of the inhibition of other se.xual effects, 
ilirough the warning it gives, and the fear aroused, as well as being 
In itself a slight outlet of relaxor energy. When the relationships of the 
persons concerned allow freedom to the special sexual stimuli, as in 
marriage, blushing docs not occur so often, and when it does it has not 
so often the consequent of fear.” 

There can be no doubt that the blush is sexually attractive. The 
blush is the expression oi an impuisa to concealment and iliglit, which 
tends automatically to arouse in the beholder the corresponding impulse 
of pursuit, BO that the central situation of courtship is at once pre- 
sented. Women are more or less conscious of this, as well ns men, and 
this recognition is an added source of embarrassment when it cannot 
become a source of pleasure. The ancient use of rouge testifies to tlie 
beauty of tlie blush, and Darwin stated that, in Turkish slave-mar- 
kets, the girls who readily blushed fetched tho highest prices. To 
evoke a blush, even hy producing embarrassment, is very commonly a 
cause of masculine gratification. 

Savages, both men and women, Uush even beneath a dusky skin 
(for the phenomenon of blushing among different races, see Waits, 
Avthropologie der Naturvolker, Bd. 1, pp. 140-150), and it is possible 
that natural selection, as well as sexual selection, has been favorable 
to the development of the blush. It is scarcely an accident that, as has 
been often observed, criminals, or the antisocial element of the com- 
munity — whether by the habits of their lives or by Congenital abnormal- 
ity — blush less easily tbau normal persona. Kroner (Dos horperliohe 
GefiM, 1887, p. 130) remarks; “The origin of a speeiflo connection 
between shame and blushing is the work of a aooial aelecHon. It is 
certainly an immediate advantage for a man not to blush; indirectly, 
however, it is a disadvantage, because in other ways he will be known 
as shameless, and on that account, as a rule, he will be shut out from 
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propagation. This social selection will be spcciiilly exercised on the 
female sex, and on this accountj women blush to a grertter extent, and 
^ more readily, than men.” 

The impoi'tanee of the blush, and the emotional confusion 
behind it, as the sanction of modesty is sliowit by the significant 
fact that, by lulling emotional confusion, it is possible, to inhibit 
the sense of modesty. In other words, we are here in the 
presence of a fear — ^to a large extent a sex-fear — ^impelling to 
concealment, and dreading self-attention; this fear naturally 
disappears, even though its ostensible cause remains, when it 
becomes apparent that there is no reason for fear. 

That is the reason why nakedness in itself has nothing to 
do with modesty or immodesty ; it is the conditions under which 
the . nakedness occurs which determine whether or not modesty 
will be roused. If none of the factors of modesty are violated, 
if no embarrassing self-attention is excited, if there is a conj 
. seiousness of perfect propriety alike in the subject and in tho 
spectator, nakedness is entirely compatible with tho most 
scrupulous modesty. A. Duval, a pupil of Ingres, tolls that a 
female model was once quietly posing, completely nndo, at the 
Bcole des Beaux Arts. Suddenly she screamed and ran to cover 
herself witli her garments. She had seen a workman on the rool 
gazing inquisitively , at her through a skylight.^ And Paola 
Lomhroso describes how a lady, a diplomatist’s wife, who went 
to a gathering where she found herself the only w:oinan in 
evening dress, felt, to her ovyn surprise, such sudden shame that 
she could not keep back her tears. 

, . It thus comes about that the emotion of modesty necessarily 

iMen are also very seneitive to any such inquisitiveness on the 
{lart of . the opposite sot. To this cause, perhaps, and possibly, also, to the 
fear of causing disgust, may be ascribed the objection of men to un- 
dress before women artists and women doctors; I am told there is 
often difficulty in getting men to pose nude to women artists. Sir 
Jonathan .Hutohinapn; was compelled, some years ago, to exclude la^ 
members of the medical profession from the instructive .demonstrations 
at his museum, ’‘on account of the unwillingness of male patients to 
Undress before, them.” A similar unwillingness is hot found among 
women, patients, but it must be remembered that, while women are 
necusfomed to men, as doctors, men (in: England) ^ are net yet accustomed 
to women as .doctors. ; , 
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depends on the feelings of the people around. The absence of 
the emotion by no means signifies immodesty, provided that tlio 
reactions of modesty are at once set in motion under the stress^ 
of a spectator’s eye that is seen to be lustful, inquisitive, or 
reproachful. This is proved to be the case among primitive 
peoples everywhere. The Japanese woman, naked as in daily 
life she sometimes is, remains unconcerned because she excites 
no disagreeable attention, but the inquisitive and unmannerly 
European’s eye at once causes her to feel confusion. Stratz, a 
physician, and one, moreover, who had long lived among the 
Javanese who frequently go naked, found that naked Japanese 
women felt no embarrassment in his presence. 

It is doubtless as a cloak to the blush that we must explain 
the curious influence of darkness in restraining the manifesta- 
tions of modesty, as many lovers have discovered, and as we may 
notice in our cities after dark. This influence of darkness in 
inhibiting modesty is a vety ancient observation. Burton, in the 
Anatomy of Melancholy, quotes from Dandinus tho saying "Nox 
facit impudentes/' directly associating this with blushmg, and 
Baigagli, the Siennese novelist, wrote in the sixteenth century 
that, "it is commonly said of women, that they will do in the dark 
what tliey would not do in the light.” It is true that the 
immodesty of a large city at night is to some extent explained 
by the irruption of prostitutes at that time ; prostitutes, being 
habitually nearer to the threshold pf immodesty, are more 
markedly affected by this influence. . But it is an influence to 
which the most modest women am, at all events in some de^e^ 
susceptible. ■ It has, indeed, been said that a woman is always 
more her real self in the dark than in the glare of daylight; this 
is part of what Chamberlain calls her night-inspiration. . . 

“Traeea of the night-inspiration, of the influence of the primitive 
flre-^oup,’ abound in woman. Indeed, it may be said (the life of 
^uthern Europe and of American society of to-day illustrates this 
point abundantly) that slie is, in a sense, a night-being, for the activity, 
physical and. moral, of modern Women (revealed e.g. in' the dance and 
the nocturnal intelleotualitles of society) in this direction is remarltable. 
Perhaps ws: may style a; good deal of her ordinary day-labor as rest',' of 
the commonplaces and banalities of her existence, her evening and night 
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life being tiie true side of lier activities” (A, 3?. Clniniberliiin, "Work 
and Eest,” Popular Soicnoa Monthly, Maroli, 1902). Oiesslcr, •vvlio 
lias studied the general influence of darkness on human psychic life, 
reaches conclusions whioli harmonize' -witli those ( 0. M. Gioasler, “Der 
Einfluss der Dunkelheit auf das Seelenleben des Menseheu,” Tiertaljahrs- 
■sohrift fur iviasenaohaftliohe PMloaophie, 1904, pp. 255-270). I have 
not been able to sec Giessler’a paper, but, according to a summary 
of it, he comes to the result that iu the dark the soul’s activities are 
nearer to its motor pole than to its sensitive pole, and that there is a 
tendency for phenomena belonging to the early period of development 
to be prominent, motor memory functioning more than representative 
niemoryi attention more than apperception, imagination more than 
logical thinking, egoistic more than altruistic morals. 

It is curious to note that short-sightedness, naturally, 
though illogically, tends to exert the same influence as darkness 
in this respect; I am assured by short-sighted persons of both' 
sexes that they are much more liable to the emotions of shyness 
and modesty with their glasses than without them; such persons 
with difficulty realize that they are not so dim to otliers as others 
are to them. To be in the company of a blind person seems also 
to be a protection against shyness.^ It is interesting to learn 
that congenitally blind children are as sensitive to appearances 
as normal children, and blush as readily.® This would soem to 
be due to the fact that the habitually blind have permanently 
adjusted their mental focus to that of normal persons, and react 
in the same manner as normal persons ; blindness is not for 
them, as it is for the short-sighted without their glasses, a 
temporary and, relative, almost unconscious refuge from clear 
vision.- 

It is, of course, not as the mere cloak of a possible blush 
that darkness gives courage; it is because it lulls detailed self- 
realization, such eonscibua self-realization being always a source 

1 .‘‘l am acquain-ted with the case of a shy man,” -writes Dr. Harry 
Campbell, in his interesting study of “Morbid Shyness” {British Medical 
Journal, September 26, 1890), "who will make himself quite at home in 
the house of a blind person, and help himself to wine -\vith the utmo.st 
confidence, whereas if a member of -the family, who can see, comes into 
the room, all his old shyness returns, and he wishes himself far away.” 

2 Stanley Hall ("Showing Off and Bashfnlness,” PedogopicaJ gem-f- 
'«iu^,-June, 1003'),. quotes Dr.' Anagnos, of the Perkins Institute for tbs 
Ulmd, to this ^ect. 
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ol fears, and ilio blush their dofinilo symbol and visible climax. 
It is to the blush that we must attribute a curious cojuplemontary 
relationship between the face and the sacro-pubic region ns cenirefs 
of anatomical modesty. The ivomon of some African tribes who 
go naked, Emin Bey remarked, cover the faco with the hand under 
the influence of modesty. Martial long since observed (Lib. iii, 
LXVIII) that when an innocent girl looks at the penis she gazes 
through her fingers. Where, as among many Mohammedan 
peoples, the face is the chief focus of modesty, the exposure of 
the rest of the body, including sometimes even the sacro-pubic 
region, and certainly the legs and thighs, often becomes a matter 
of indijfferenco.1 

This concealment of the face is more than a convention ; it 
has a psychological basis. Wd may observe among ourselves the 
well-marked feminine tendency to hide the faco in order to 
cloak a possible blush, and to hide the eyes as a method of lulling 
self-consciousness, a method fabulously attributed to the ostrich 
with the same end of concealment.^ A woman who is shy with 

1 Tims, Sonnini, in the eighleeiilli century, noted that the country 
women in Egypt only wore a single garment, open from tho atinplis 
to tho knees on each side, so that it revealed the bwly at oveiy move- 
ment j “but this trouble-i the women little, provided the face Is not ex- 
posed” (Voyage dans la JIaute el Basse Bgj/pte, 1770, vol. i, p, 280.) 
When Casanova was at Constantinople, the Comte do Eonnoval, a con- 
vert to Islam, assured him that he was mistaken in trying to see a 
woman’s face when he might easily obtain greater favors from her. 
“The most reserved of Turkish women,” the Comte assured him, "only 
carries her modcsiy in her face, and as soon as her veil is on she is sure 
that she will never blush at anything.” [M6moires, vol. i, p. 429.) 

2 It is worth noting that this impulse is rooted in the natural in- 
utinetlve acts and ideas of childhood, Stanley Hall, dealing with the 
"Early Sense of Self,” in tho report already mentioned, refers to the 
eyes as perhaps even more than the hands, feet, and mouth, "the centres 
of that kind of self-consciousness which is always mindful of how the self 
appears to others,” and proceeds to mention "the very common im- 
pression of young children that if the eyes are covered or closed they 
cannot be seen. Some think the entire body thus vanishes from sight 
of others) some, that the head also ceases to bo visible; and a still 
higher form of this curious psychosis is that, when they are closed, the 
soul cannot he seen.” (Ameriean Journal of Psychology, vol, ix. No. 3, 
1898.) The instinctive and unreasoned character of this act is fur- 
ther shown by its ooonrrenoe in idiots. OTeke mentions that he once 
had occasion to examine the abdomen of an idiot, who, thereupon, at- 
tempted to draw down his shirt with the left hand, while with the right 
he covered his eyes* 
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her lover vrill somelimcs experience little or no difficiilty in 
shoving any part of her person provided she may cover her /ace. 
When, in gyniBcological practice, examination of the sexual organs 
is necessary, women frequently find evident satisfiictiou in coii' 
cealing the face with the hands, although not the slightest allou' 
tion is being directed toward the face, and when an unsopliis-’ 
ticated woman is betrayed into a confession which affects hei 
modesty she is apt to turn her back to her interlocutor. "When 
the face of woman is covered,” it has been said, “her heart is 
bared,” and the Catholic Church has recognized this psycho- 
logical truth by arranging that in the confessional the penitent’s 
face shall not be visible. The gay and innocent freedom of 
louthern women during Carnival is due not entirely to the per- 
piitted license of the season or the concealment of identity, but 
to the mask that hides the face. In England, during Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign and at the Eestoration, it was possible for 
respectable women to be present at the -tlieatre, even during tlie 
perfonnanee of the most free-spoken plays, because tliey wore 
masks. The fan has often subserved a similar end.^ 

All such facts servo to show that, though the forms of 
modesty may change, it is yet a very radical constituent of 
human nature in all stages of civilization, and that it is, to a largo 
extent, maintained by the mechanism of blusliing. 


1 Of. Stanley Hall and T. Smith, “Showing Off and BaBliftilness,” 
Ameriom Journal of Va^eliology, June, 1903. 
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Siiiiiraory of the ITaclois of Moilosty — T]io Puturp of Modosfy— . 
Modesty an Kssciitial ISleinent of Love. 

We have seen that the factors of modesty are ■anmerous. To 
attempt to explain modesty by dismissing it as merely an ex- 
ample of psychic paralysis, of Biauung, is to elude the problem 
by the statement of what is little more than a truism. Modesty 
is a complexus of emotions with their concomitant ideas which 
we must unravel to comprehend. 

We have found among the factors of modesty: (1) the 
primitive animal gesture of sexual refusal on ilio 2>art of the 
female, when she is not at that moment of her generative life 
at which she desires the male's advances; (ii) the fear of 
arousing disgust, a fear primarily due to Iho closo proximity of 
the sexual centre to the points of exit of those excretions which 
are usoloss and unpleasant, even in many cases to animals; (3) 
the fear of the magic influence of sexual phoiiomcna, and Iho 
ceremouial and ritual praelices primarily based on this fear, and 
ultimately passing into simple rules of decorum which are signs 
and guardians of modesty ; (4.) Uie development of ornament and 
clothing, concomitantly fostering alike the modesty which re- 
presses male sexual desire and the coquetry which seeks to allure 
it; (5) the conception of women as property, imparting a new 
and powerful sanction to an emotion already based on more 
natural and primitive facts. 

It must always be remembered that these factors do not 
usually occur separately. Very often they are all of them implied 
in a single impulse of modesty. We unravel the cord in order to 
investigate its construction, but in real life the strands are more 
or less indistinguishably twisted together. 

It may still be asked finally whether, on the whole, modesty 
really becomes a more prominent emotion as civilization advances. 
I do not think this position can he maintained. It is a great 
mistake, as we have seen, to suppose that in becoming extended 

r801 
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modesty also becomes intensified. On ilie contrary, this very 
extension is a sign of weakness. Among savages, modesty is far 
more radical and invincible than among the civilised. Of 
the Araucanian women of Chile, Treutlcr has remarked that 
they are distinctly more modest than the Christian white popu- 
lation, and such observations might be indefinitely extended. 
It is, as we have already noted, in a new and crude civilization, 
eager to mark its separation from a barbarism it has yet 
scarcely escaped, that wo find an extravagant and fantastic 
anxiety to extend the limits of modesty in life, and art, and litera- 
ture. In older and more mature civilizations — ^in classical an- 
tiquity, in old Japan, in France — ^modesty, while still a very 
real influence, becomes a much less predominant and all-pervad- 
ing influence. In life it becomes subservient to Immnn use, in 
art to beauty, in literature to expression. 

Among ourselves we may note that modesty is a iniieli more 
invincible motive among the lower social classes than among the 
more cultivated classes. This is so even when wo sliould oxpi’cL 
the influence of occupation to induce familiarity, 'rinis 1 have 
been told of a ballet-girl who thinks it iimuodest to bathe in tlie 
fashion customary at the sea-side, and cannot make up her mind 
to do so, but she appears on the stage every night in lights ns a 
matter of course; while Fanny Kemble, in her Ucminm-puvM, 
tells of an actress, accustomed to appear in tights, who died a 
martyr to modesty rather than allow a surgeon to see her inflamed 
knee. Modesty is, indeed, a part of self-respect, but in the 
fully-developed human being self-respect itself holds in chock any 
excessive modesty.^ 

We must remember, moreover, that there are more definite 
grounds for the subordination of modesty with the development 


1 Proud remarks tkat one ms.j often liear, concerning elderly ladies, 
that in their youth in the country, they suffered, almost to col- 
lapse, fiom hEemoirhagos from the genital passage, because they 
weie loo modest to seek medical advice and examination; ho adds 
that it is exliomely rare to find such an attitude among our young 
women to-day. (S. Freud, Zur Neurosenlehre, 1008, p. 182.) It would 
be easy to find evidence of the disappearance of misplaced signs of 
modesfy formerly prevalent, although this mark of increasing civiliza- 
tion has not always penetrated to our laws and regulations. 
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of civilization. We have soen that the factors of modesty are 
many, and that most of them aro based on emotions which make 
little urgent appeal save to races in a savage or barbarous con- 
dition. Thus, disgust, as Eichet has truly pointed out, neces- 
sarily decreases as knowledge increases.^ As we analyze and > 
understand our experiences belter, so they cause us less dis- 
gust. A rotten egg is disgusting, but the chemist feels no disgust 
toward sulphuretted hydrogen; while a solution of propylamin 
does not produce the disgusting impression of that human phys- 
ical uncleanlineas of which it is an odorous constituent. As 
disgust becomes analyzed, and as self-respect tends to increased 
physical purity, so the factor of disgust in modesty is mini- 
mized. The factor of ceremonial uncleanness, again, which 
plays so urgent a part in modesty at certain stages of culture, is 
ho-day without influence except in so far as it survives in etiquette. 
In the same way the social-economic factor of modesty, based 
on the conception of women as property, belongs to a stage of 
human development which is wholly alien to an advanced civiliza- 
tion. Even the most fundamental impulse of all, the gesture of 
sexual refusal, is normally only imperative among animals and 
savages. Thus civilization tends to subordinate, if not to 
minimize, modesty, to render it a grace of life rather than a 
fundamental social law of life. But an essential grace of life it 
still remains, and whatever delicate variations it may assume we 
can scarcely conceive of its disappearance. 

In the art of love, however, it is more than a grace ; it must 
always be fundamental. Modesty is not indeed the last word of 
love, but it is the necessary foundation for all love’s most 
exquisite audacities, the foundation which alone gives worth and 
sweetness to what Senancour caEs its “delicious impudence.”® 
Without modesty we could not have, nor rightly value at its true 
worth, that hold and pure candor which is nt once the final 
revelation of love and the seal of its sincerity. 

1 "Disgust,” he remarks, “is a sort of syuthesia which attaches to 
the total form of ohjeots, and which must diminish and disappear as 
scientific analysis separates into parts what, as a whole, is so repugnant.” 

2 Senancour, De VAmowr, 1834, vol. i, p. 316. He remarks that a 
useless and false reserve is due to stupidly rather than to modesty. 
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Even Ilohonoinaei — ^^vho nrgiioa Hint for the jicrfecl. ninn llioro could 
be no shame, beeause shame rests on nn inner couAicl in one’s own 
personality, and “the perfect man knows no inner oonllict” — ^ludiexes 
that, since humanity is imperfect, modesty possesses a high and, imle. il, 
symptomatic value, for “its presence sliows that according to tho 
measure of a man’s ideal personality, liia valuations are cstahllslied.” 

Dugas goes further, and asserts that the ideals of modesty develop 
with human development, and forever take on new and finer fonns, 
“There is,” ho declares, "a very close relationship between naturalness, 
or sincerity, and modesty, for in love, naturalness is tho ideal attained, 
and modesty is only the fear of coming short of that ideal. Natural- 
ness is the sign and the test of perfect love. IL is the sign of it, for. 
when love can show itself natural and true, one may conclude that 
it is purified of its iinavowable imperfections or defects, of its alloy 
of wretched and potty passions, its grossness, its chimerical notions, 
tliat it has hccome strong and healthy and vigorous. It is the ordeal 
of it, for to show itself natural, to bo always true, without shrinking, 
it must have all the lovable qualities, and have them without si'cking. 
as a second nature. What wo call 'natural,' is indeed really ncquiii’d} 
it is the gift of a physical and moral evolution which it is precisely 
the object of modesty to keep. Modesty is tho feeling of the Ivue, that 
is to say, of the healthy, in love; il long esists ns a vision, not yet at- 
tained; vague, yet suffloiontly clear for all that deviates from it lo he 
repelled as offensive and painful. At first, a remote and Heeuiingly 
innccessible ideal, ns il comes nearer it grows human and imlividiinl, 
and emerges from tho region of dream, censing not to he loved ns 
ideal, even when it is possessed as real. 

“At first sight, it seems paradoxical to define modesty ns an 
aspiration towards truth in lovej it seems, on the contrary, to bo an 
altogether factitious feeling. But to simplify the problem, sve Imvj 
to suppose modesty reduced to its normal functions, disengaged from 
its superstitions, its variegated customs and prejudices, the true mod- 
esty of simple and healthy natures, ns far removed from prudery as 
from immodesty. And what we term the natural, or the true in love, 
is the singular mingling of two forms of imaginations, wrongly sup- 
posed to he incompatible: ideal aspiration and the sense for the 
realities of life. Thus defined, modesty not only repudiates that cold 
and dissolving criticism which deprives love of all poetry, and prepares 
tho way for a brntal realism; it also excludes tliat light and detached 
imagination which floats above love, the mere idealism of heroic senti- 
ments, which cherishes poetic illusions, and passes, without seeing it, 
tho love that is real and alive. True modesty implies a love not 
addressed to the heroes of vain romances, hut to living people, with 
their feet on the earth. But on the other hand, modesty is the respect 
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oJE civilization. We have seen tliat the Xactors ol moilesly are 
many, and that most o£ them are based on emotions which make 
little nxgcait appeal save to laci^ in a savage or barbarons con- 
dition. Thus, disgust, as Eichet has truly pointed out, neces- 
sarily decreases as knowledge increases.^ As we analyze and 
understand our experiences better, so they cause us loss dis- 
gust. A rotten egg is disgusting, but the chemist feels no disgust 
toward sulphuretted hydrogen; while a solution of propylamin 
does not produce the disgusting impression of that human phys- 
ical uneleanliness of which it is an odorous constituent. As 
disgust becomes analyzed, and as self-respect tends to increased 
physical purity, so the factor of disgust in modesty is mini- 
mized. The factor of ceremonial uncleanness, again, which 
plaj's so urgent a part in modesty at certain stages of culture, is 
to-day without influence except in so far as it survives in etiquette. 
In the same way the social-economic factor of modesty, based 
on the conception of women as property, belongs to a stage of 
human development which is wholly alien to an advanced civiliza- 
tion. Even tho most fundamental impulse of all, the goal lire of 
sexual refusal, is normally only imperative among animals and 
savages. Thus civilization tends to subordinate, if not to 
minimize, modesty, to render it a grace of life rather than a. 
fundamental social law of life. But an essential grace of life it 
stiU remains, and whatever delicate variations it may assume wet 
can scarcely conceive of its disappearance. 

In the art of love, however, it is more than a grace ; it must 
always be fundamental. Modesty is not indeed the last word of 
love, but it is the necessary foundation, for all love’s most 
exquisite audacities, the foundation which alone gives worth and 
sweetness to what Senancour calls its “delicious impudence.”^ 
Without modesty we could not have, nor rightly value at its true 
worth, that bold and pure candor which is at once the final 
revelation of love and tiie seal of its sincerity. 

1 "Disgust,” he remarks, "ia a sort of synthesis which attaches to 
the total form of objects, and which must diminish and disappear as 
scientific analysis separates into parts what, as a whole, is so repugnant.” 

s Senancour, De I’Amow, 1834, vol. i, p. 316. He remarks that a 
useless and falsa reserve is due to stupidity rather than to modesiy. 
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Even ITohonemaci’ — ^who argucH tliafc for lliu pcTfci'l niiiii iUcri' omilil 
be no shame, boeauso shame roais on an inner conttiet in one'a own 
pursonality, and “fho perfect man knows no inner conlliut” — Ijelii'M's 
that, since humanity is imperfect, modesty pohseasos a iligli uikI, liule d, 
symptomatic value, for “its presence shows that according to iho 
measure of a man’s ideal personality, his valuntiona arc established.” 

Dugas goes further, and assorts that the ideals of modesty develop 
wiih human development, and forever take on new and finer foima, 
“Tliere is,” he declares, “a vei'y close relOrtionship between natural ness, 
or sincerity, and modesty, for in love, naturalness is tho ideal attained, 
and modesty is only tho fear of coming short of that ideal. N.itur.il- 
ncBs is the sign and the test of perfect love. It is the sign of it, for. 
when love can show itself natural and true, one may conclude tliat 
it is purified of its unavowable imperfections or defects, of its alloy 
of wretched and petty passions, its grossnoss, its chimerical notions, 
that it has become strong and healthy and vigorous. It is the ordeal 
of it, for to show itself natural, to bo always true, without Hhrinking, 
it must have all the lovable qualities, and have them witliout seeking, 
as a second nature. What we call 'natural,’ is indeed really acquiied', 
it is the gift of a physical and moral evolution wliieh it is ])reeisely 
the object of modesty to keep. Modesty is tho feeling of (he (rue, dial 
is to say, of tho healthy, in loves it long exists as n vision, nut yet at- 
tained; vague, yet sulllciently clear for all that deviales (rom ii* (o ho 
repelled as offensive and painful. At ilrsi, a remote and seemingly 
innccossiblo ideal, as it comes nearer it grows human and individual, 
and emerges from the region of dream, censing not to be loved ns 
ideal, even when it is possessed as real. 

“At first sight, it seems paradoxical to dcllno modesty ns an 
aspiration towards truth in love; it seems, on tho contrary, to bo an 
altogether factitious feeling. But to simplify the problem, we liiivj 
to suppose modesty reduced to its normal functions, disengaged from 
its superstitions, its variegated customs and prejudices, Iho irue mod- 
esty of simple and heailhy natures, as far removed from prudery ns 
from immodesty. And what we term tho natural, or the true in love, 
is the singular mingling of two forms of imaginations, wrongly sup- 
posed to ha incompatible: ideal aspiration and the sense for tha 
realities of life. Thus defined, modesty not only repudiates that cold 
and dissolving criticism which deprives love of all poetry, and prepares 
tho way for a brutal realism ; it also excludes that light and detached 
imagination which floats above love, the mere idealism of heroic senti- 
ments, which cherishes poetic illusions, and passes, without seeing it, 
the love that is real and alive. True modesty implies a lovo not 
addressed to the heroes of vain romances, hut to living people, with 
their feet on the earth. But on the other hand, modesty is the respect 
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ol civilization. Wo have soou that the Xaetora o£ modesty are 
many, and that most o£ them are based on emotions which make 
little urgent appeal save to races in a savage or barbarous con- 
dition. Thus, disgust, as Eichot has truly pointed out, neoos- 
sarily decreases as knowledge increases. i As wo analyze and 
understand our experiences better, so they cause us less dis- 
gust. A rotten egg is disgusting, but the chemist locls no disgust 
toward sulphuretted hydrogen; while a solution ol propylamin 
does not produce the disgusting impression ol tliat human phys- 
ical uncleanliness of which it is an odorous constituent. As 
disgust becomes analyzed, and as self-respect tends to increased 
physical purity, so the factor of disgust in modesty is mini- 
mized. The factor of ceremonial uneleanness, again, which 
plaj's so urgent a part in modesty at certain stages of culture, is 
to-day without influence except in so far as it survives in etiquette. 
In the same way the social-economic factor of modesty, based 
on the conception of women as property, belongs to a stage of 
human development which is wholly alien to an advanced civiliza- 
tion. Even the most fundamental impulse of all, tho gesture of 
sexual refusal, is normally only imperative among anhnals and 
savages. Thus civilization traids to subordinate, if not to 
minimize, modesty, to render it a grace of life rather than a 
fundamental social law of life. But an essential grace of life it 
still remains, and whatever delicate variations it may assume we 
can scarcely conceive of its disappearance. 

In the art of love, however, it is more than a grace ; it must 
always be fundamental. Modesty is not indeed the last word of 
love, bnt it is the necessary foundation for all love’s most 
exquisite audacities, the foundation which alone gives worth and 
sweetness to what Senancour calls its “delicious impudence.”® 
■Without modesty we could not have, nor rightly value at its true 
worth, that bold and pure cmidor which is at once the final 
revelation of love and the seal of its sincerity. 

1 "Disgust,” ie remarks, "is a sort of Bynthesis which attaches to 
the total form of objects, and which must diminish and disappear as 
scientific analysis separates into parts what, as a whole, is so repugnant.” 

a Senancour, De VAmow, 1834, vol, i, p. 316. He remarks that a 
useless and false reserve is due to stupidily rather than to modesty. 
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Even TIohoiiomscr — ^\vho argues tluit for the iK’rfi'cl man ihovo could 
be no shame, heoimso shame rosis on an inner conflict in one's own 
personality, and “the perfect man knows no inner conflict’’ — Ijclicvcs 
that, sluee humanify is Impcrfeet, modesty possesses a high and, iude d, 
symptomatic value, for “its presence shows that according to fho 
mcaanre of a man’s ideal personality, his valuations are csliihlishcd.'’ 

Dugas goes further, and asserts that the ideals of modesty diwclop 
with human development, and forever take on new and flner foims. 
“There is,” he declares, “a very close relationship between naturalness, 
or sincerity, and modesty, for in love, naturalness is the ideal attained, 
and roodesiy is only the fear of coming short of that ideal. Kalural- 
ncss is the sign and the tost of perfect love. It is the sign of it, for. 
when love ean show itself natural and true, one may coucludo that 
it is purified of its unavowoble imperfections or defects, of its alloy 
of wretched and petty passions, its grossness, its chimerical notions, 
that it has become strong and healthy and vigorous. It is the ordeal 
of it, for to show itself natural, to be always true, without shrinking, 
it must have all the lovable qualities, and have them witlioui hcckiiig. 
as a second nature. What wo call 'natural,’ is indeed really acquired*, 
it is the gift of a phyaioal and moral cvolnfion which it is precisely 
the object of modesty to keep. Slodesly is the feeling of the I rue, tlml 
is to say, of the healthy, in love; it long o.'tibis as a vision, not j’ct at- 
tained; vague, yet suHloicnily clear for all that dcvialcs from it lo ho 
repelled ns offensive and painful. At llrsl, a remote and Hcemingly 
inaccessihlo ideal, as it comes nearer it grows human and individual, 
and emerges from the region of dream, ceasing not to he loved ns 
ideal, even when it is possessed as real. 

“At first sight, it seems paradoxical to dcilno modesty as an 
aspiration towards truth in love; it seems, on tho contrary, lo ho an 
altogether factitious feeling. But to simplify tho problem, wo linv4 
to suppose modesty reduced to its normal functions, disengaged from 
its superstitions, its variegated customs and prejudioes, the true mod- 
esty of simple and healthy natures, ns far removed from prudery as 
from immodesty. And what we term the natural, or the true in love, 
is the singular mingling of two forms of imaginations, wrongly sup- 
posed to -ha incompatible: ideal aspiration and the sense for the 
realities of life. Thus defined, modesty not only repudiates that cold 
and dissolving criticism which deprives love of all poetry, and prepares 
tho way for a brutal realism; it also excludes that light and detached 
imagination which fioats above love, tho more idealism of heroic senti- 
ments, which cherishes poetic illusions, and passes, without seeing it, 
the love that is real and alive. True modesty implies a love not 
addressed to the heroes of vain romances, but to living people, with 
their feet bn the earth. But on the other hand, modesty is the reapoet 
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of civilization. We have Boon tliat the faetora of inoileaty are 
many, and that most of them aro liiiacd on emotions which make 
little urgent appeal save to races in n savage or barbarous con- 
dition. Thus, disgust, as Hichet ha.s truly pointed out, neces- 
sarily decreases as knowledge incfeaaea.1 As we analyze and 
understand our experiences better, so they cause ns less dis- 
gust. A rotten egg is disgusting, but the chemist feels no disgust 
toward sulphuretted hydrogen; while a solution of prop 3 damin 
does not produce the disgusting impression of tliat human phys- 
ical nneleanliness of which it is an odorous constituent. As 
disgust becomes analyzed, and as self-respect tends to increased 
physical purity, so the factor of disgust in modesty is mini- 
mized. The factor of ceremonial uneleanness, again, which 
plaj's so urgent a part in modesty at certain stages of culture, is 
to-day without influence except in so far as it survives in etiquette. 
In the same way the social-economic factor of modesty, based 
on the conception of women as property, belongs to a stage of 
liuman development which is wholly alien to an advanced civiliza- 
tion. Even the most fundamental impulse of all, the gesture of 
sexual refusal, is normally only imporativo among animals and 
savages. Thus civilization tends to subordinato, if not to 
minimize, modesty, to render it a grace of life rather than a 
fundamental social law of life. But an essential graco of life it 
still remains, and whatever delicate variations it may assume we 
can scarcely conceive of its d^appearance. 

In the art of love, however, it is more than a grace ; it must 
always be fundamental. Modesty is not indeed the last word of 
love, but it is the necessary foundation for all love’s most 
exquisite audacities, the foundation which alone gives worth and 
sweetness to what Senancoux calls its "delicious impudence.”^ 
■Without modesty we could not have, nor rightly value at its true 
worth, that bold and pure candor which is ut once the final 
revelation of love and the seal of its sincerity. 

1 "Disgust,” he remarks, "is a sort of synthesis which attaches to 
the total form of objects, and which must diminish and disappear as 
BCientiflo analysis separates into parts what, as a whole, is so repugnant.” 

2 Senancour, De V Amour, 1834, vol. i, p. 310. He remarks that a 
useless and false reserTe is due to stupidify rather than to modesty. 
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Bvan Ilohoiiomacr — who nrguus lluit for the porfect num there could 
be no shanio, beoiniHC shnrao rests on au inner couHiel in one’s own 
personality, and “tho perfect man knows no inner confliel” — believes 
that, since humanity is imperfect, inodeaty possesses a high ninl, inde d, 
symptomatic value, for “its presence shoAVS that according to tho 
measure of a man’s ideal personality, his valnatioiis are established.” 

Dugas goes further, and asserts that tho ideals of modesty develop 
with human development, and forever take on new and hner founs. 
“There is,” he declares, “a very close relationship between naturalness, 
or sincerity, and modesty, for in love, naturalness is the ideal attained, 
and modesiy is only tho fear of coming short of that ideal. Natural- 
ness is the sign and the lest of perfect love. Tt is the sign of it, foi', 
when love can shosv itself natural and true, one may conclude that 
it is purified of its unavoAvablo imperfections or defects, of its alloj’ 
of wretched and petty passions, its grossness, its chimerical notions, 
that it has become strong and healthy and vigorous. It is the ordeal 
of it, for to show itself natural, to he always true, without shrinking, 
it must have nil the lovable qualities, and have them without seeking, 
as a second nature. What avo call 'natural,* is indeed really aequired; 
it is tho gift of a physical and moral evolution which It is i)ri'eiH(>ly 
the object of modesty to keep. Modesty is the feeliAig ot the tvvAU, that 
is to say, of tlio healthy, in Ioa’c; it long o-AiislH as a vision, juit yet tit- 
tainod; vague, yet SAiilloiently clear for all that deviates froiu it io liu 
repelled as oflTcnsiA’o and painful. At first, n romoie and sei'iningly 
inaccessihle ideal, as it comes nearer it gi'OAVs human and ludivlilutil, 
and emergea from the region of dream, ceasing not to be loA'od as 
ideal, CA’-en Avhen it is possessed ns real. 

“At first sight, it scorns paradoxical to dellno modusly as an 
aspiration toAvards IrAith in love; it seems, on tho contrary, to bo iiii 
altogether factitious feeling. But to simplify tho problem, wo havj 
to suppose modesty reduced io its normal functions, disengaged from 
its superstitions, its variegated cAAstoms and prcjAidioes, the tvAvo moil- 
esty of simple and healthy natures, as far removed from prudery as 
from immodesty. And what we term the natural, or the true in love, 
is the singular mingling of tAvo forms of imaginations, wrongly sup- 
posed to -he incompatible: ideal aspiration and the sense for the 
realities of life. Thus defined, modesty not only repudiates that cold 
and dissolving criticism which deprives love of all poetry, and prepares 
tho Avay for a brutal realism; it also excludes that light and detached 
imagination Avhich floats above love, the mere idealism of heroic senti- 
ments, which cherishes poetic illusions, end passes, without seeing it, 
tho love that is real and alive. True modesty implies a love not 
addressed to the heroes of vain, romances, bvit to living people, -with 
their feet bn the earth. But on the other hand, modesty is the respect 
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of loves if it is not Bliookod by its physical neoessitios, it it accepts 
physiological and psychological conditions, it also mainUiins the ideal 
of those moral proprieties outside of which, for all of us, love ciinnpt 
he enjoyed. When love is really felt, and not vainly imagined, modesty 
is the requirement of an ideal of dignity, conceived ns the very condition 
of that love. Separate modesty from love, that is, from love which is not 
floating in the air, but crystallized around a real person, and its 
psychological reality, its poignant and trngio character, disappears.” 
(Dugas, “La Pudeur,” Bevue J^hiloaopJiique, Nov., 1903.) So conceived, 
modesty becomes a virtue, almost identical with the Homan wodeslia, 
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I. 

The Various Physiological and Psychological Bliythms — Menstru* 
ntion— The Alleged Influence of the Moon — Frequent Suppression of 
Menstruation among Primitive Baces — ^Mittelschinerz — ^Possible Tend- 
ency to a Future Intermenstrual Cycle — ^Menstruation among Animals — 
Menstruating Monkej's and Apes — What is Menstruation — Its PriinaJ7 
Cause Still Obscure — ^The Belation of Menstruation to Ovulation — The 
Occasional Absence of Menstruation in Health — ^The Relation of Menstru- 
ation to “Heat” — ^The Prohibition of Intercourse during Menstruation — 
The Predominance of Sexual Excitement at and around the Menstrual 
Period — ^Its Absence during the Period Frequently Apparent only. 

Throughout the vegetable and animal worlds tlie sexual 
functions are periodic. Prom the usually annual lieriod of 
flowering in plants, with its play of spenn-ooll and germ-cell 
and consequent seed-production, through the varying soxunl 
energies of animals, up to the monthly effiorveseence of the gen- 
erative organism in woman, seeking not without the shedding 
of blood for the gratification of its reproductive function, from 
first to last we find unfailing evidence of the periodicity of sex. 
At first the sun, and tlien, as some have thought, the moon, have 
marked throughout a rhythmic impress on the ]:heaomcna of 
sex. To understand these, phenomena we have not only to recog- 
nize the bare existence of that periodic fact, but to realize its im- 
plications. 

Ehythm,- it is scarcely necessary to remark, is far from 
characterizing sexual activity alone. It is the character of all 
biological activity, alike on the physical and the psychic sides. 
All the organs of the body appear to be in a perpetual process 
of rhythmic contraction and expansion. The heart is rhythmic, 
so is the respiration. The spleen is rhythmic, so also the bladder. 
The uterus constantly undergoes regular rhythmic contractions 
at brief intervals. . The vascular system, down to the smallest 
capillaries, is acted on by three series of vibrations, and every 
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separate fragment o£ muscular tissue possossos rliytlnnic conlrnc- 
tility. Growth itself is rhytlunie, anti, as Mailing-! Innson and 
subsequent observers have found, follows n regular annual course 
as well as a larger cycle. On the psychic sides attention is ^ 
rhythmic. We are always irresistibly compelled to impart a 
rhythm to every succession of sounds, however uniform and 
monotonous. A familiar example of this is the rhythm we can 
seldom refrain from hearing in tlie puITing of an , engine. A 
scries of experiments, by Bolton, on tliirty subjects showed that 
the clicks of an electric telephone connected in an induction- 
apparatus nearly always fell into rhythmic groups, usually of two 
or four, rarely of three or five, the rhythmic perception being 
accompanied by a strong impulso to make corresponding muscular 
movements.! 

It is, boAvever, with the influence — ^to some extent real, to 
some extent, perhaps, only apparent — of cosmic rhythm that we 
are hero concerned. The general tendency, physical and psy- 
chic, of nervous action to fall into rhythm is merely interesting 
from the present point of view as showing a biological predis- 
position to accept any periodicity that is habitually imposed 
upon the organism.^ Menstruation has always been associated 
with the lunar revolutions.^ Darwin, without spccillcally mcn- 
tioniilg menstruation, has suggested that tho explanation of the 
allied cycle of gestation in mammals, as well as incubation in 
birds, may ho found in the condition under which ascidians live 
at high and low water in consequence of the phenomena of tidal 
fhange.* It must, however, bo remembered that the ascidian 

1 Thaddous L. Bolton, "Ehythm,” American Journal of Panohology, 
January, 1804. 

ait is scarcely necessary to warn the reader that tlifs statement 
does not prejudge the question of the inheritance of acquired characters, 
although it fits in with Semon’s Mnemio theory. We can, however, very 
well suppose that tho organism became adjusted to the rhythms of iw 
environment hy a series of congenital variations. Or it might be held, 
on the basis of Weismann’s doctrine, that the germ-plasm has been 
directly modified by the environment. ^ 

3 Thus, the Papuans, in some districts, believe that the first meu- 
ktruation is due to an actual connection, during sleep, with the moon in 
the shape of a man, the girl dreaming that a real man is embracing 
her. {Reporia Oamhridge Bapedition to Torrea Straits, vol. v, p. 206.) 

* Darwin, Deaoent of Man, p. 164. 
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origin oX tlie vcrLobralca has since been conLosied from iiiauj'’ 
sides, and, even iX we admit tlmt at all events some HiuOi nllied 
conditions in the early history oX vertebrates and their aiieeatovs 
tended to impress a hinar cycle on the race, it ninst still bo re- 
membered that the monthly periodicity of monstruatiou only 
becomes well marked in the human species.^ Bearing in mind 
the influence exerted on both the habits and the emotions even 
oX animals by the brightness of moonlight nights, it is perhaps 
not extravagant to suppose that, on organisms already ancestrally 
predisposed to the influence oX rhythm in general and oX cosmic 
rhythm in particular, the periodically recurring Xull moon, not 
merely by its stimulation oX the neiTous system, but possibly by 
the special opportunities which it gave tor the exercise oX the 
sexual functions, served to implant a lunar rhythm on monstni- 
ation. How important such a factor may be we have evidcucf 
in the fact that the daily life oX even the most civilized peoples } < 
still regulated by a weekly cycle which is apparently a sogmoiit 
of the cosmic lunar cycle. 

Mantegazza has suggested that the sexual period beeanu' 
established with relation to the lunar period hoeniise moonlight 
nights were favorable to courting, ^ and Nelson ruiimrlcs that in 
his experienoo young and robust persons are suhjeet to recuri-eiit 
periods of wakefulness at night which they attribute to the 
action of the Xull moon. One may perhaps refer also to the tend- 
ency of bright moonlight to stir the emotions of the young, 


1 Wliile in the majority of women tlio menstrual cycle is rcgiiliir 
for the individual, and corresponds to the lunar month of 28 days, it 
must be added that in a coiisidei'able minority it is rather longo'v, or, 
more usually, shorter than this, and in many individuals is not con- 
stant. Osterloh found a regular typo of menstruation in 08 pei cent, 
healthy women, four weeks being the most usual length of the cycle; 
in 21 per cent, the cycle was always irregular. See Nllcke, “Dio Menstru- 
ation und ihr Diniluas bei chronxsohen Psyohoacn,’’ Aroliiv filr Psijohialrir. 
1806, 13d. 28, Heft 1. 

2 Among the Duala and allied negr-o peoples of Bantu slock dances 

of markedly erotic character take place at full moon. Oason (lescribos 
the dances and sexual festivals of the South Australian blacks, generally 
followed by promiscuous intercourse, as taking place at full moon 
(Journal of the Anthropological Institute, November, 1894-, p. Jn 

all parts of the world, indeed, including Christendom, festivals are fre- 
quently regulated by the phases of the moon. 
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espodully at puberLj^, a loudcncy wluoli iu neurotic persons may 
become almost morbid.^ 

It is interesting to point out that, tlio larther back we arc 
able to trace the beginnings ot culture, the more important we 
find the part played by the moon. Next to the alteration of 
day and night, the moon’s changes are the most conspicuous 
and startling phenomena of Nature ; they first suggest a basis 
lor reckoning time; they are of the greatest use in primitive 
agriculture; and everywhere the moon is hold to have vast in- 
fluence on the whole of organic life. Halm has suggested that 
the reason why mythological systems do not usually present the 
moon in the supreme position wMcli we should expect, is that its 
immense importance is so ancient a fact that it tends, with mytho- 
logical development, to become overlaid by other elements.^ 
According to Seler, QuetzalcouaU and Tczeatlipoca, the two most 
considerable figures in the Mexican pantheon, are to be regarded 
mainly as complementary forms of the moon divinity, and the 
moon was the chief Mexican measurer oC time.® Even in Baby- 
lonia, whore the sun was most specially revered, at the earliest 
period the moon ranked higher, being gradually superseded by the 
worship of the sun.^ Although such considerations as these will 
by no means take us as far back as the earliest appearance of 
menstruation, they may serve to indicate that the phases of the 
moon probably played a large part in the earliest evolution of 
man. With that statement we must at present rest content. 

It is possible that the monthly character of menstruation, 
while representing a general tendency of the human race, always 
and everywhere prevalent, may be modified in the future. It is 

r It has often been held that the course of insanity is influenced by 
the moon. Of compaiatively recent years, this thesis has been main- 
tained by Koster (tJaher die Oeaeiee dea periodiaolien Irreaeina und 
■vemarndter NervenumslSnde, Bonn, 1882), who argues in detail that 
periodic insanity tends to fall into periods of seven days or multiples of 
seven. ^ 

2 Ed. Hahn, Demeter itnd Baubo, p. 23. 

3 E. Seler, Zeitachrift fur Ethnologie, 1907, Heft 1, p. 39, And as 
regards the primitive importance of the moon, see also Eraser, Adonia, 
Attia, Oairia, Oh. VIII. 

i Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia, 1898, pp. 08, 76"79, 481. 
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a nolewol'thy tact lliat among many primiLivo races menstruation 
only occurs at long intervals. Thus among Eskimo women 
menstruation follows the peculiar cosmic conditions to wliioh 
the people are subjected; Cook, the ethnologist of ihe Peary 
Nor& Greenland expedition, found that menstruation only* 
began after the age of nineteen, and that it was usually sup- 
pressed during the winter months, when there is no sun, only 
about one in ten women continuing to menstruate during this 
period.^ It was stated by Velpeau that Lapland and Greenland 
women usually only menstruate every three months, or even 
only two or three times during the year. On the Faroe Islands 
it is said that menstiuation is frequently absent. Among the 
Samoyeds, Mantegazza mentions that menstruation is so slight 
that some travelers have denied its existence. Azara noted 
among the Guaranis of Paraguay that menstruation was not 
only slight in amount, but the periods wore separated by long 
intervals. Among the Indians in North America, again, men- 
struation appears to bo scanty. Thus, llolilor, speaking of his 
experience with the Crow Indians of Montana, says: "J am 
quite sure that full-blood Indians in tliis latiludo do not nieu- 
struale so freely as while women, not usually oxeeoding tlireo 
days.”^ Among the naked women of Tierra del If’uego, it is 
said that there is often no physical sign of tho mensos for six 
months at a time. These observations are noteworthy, though 
they clearly indicate, on tho whole, that primitivonoss in race is 
a very powerless factor without a cold climate. On the other 
hand, again, there is some reason to suppose that in Europe 
there is a latent tendency in some women for the menstrual 
cycle to split up further into two cycles, by the appearance of 
a latent minor climax in the middle of the monthly interval. I 
allude to the phenomenon usually called MittelscJimerz, middle 
period, or intermenstrual pain. 


1 Even in England, Baines has known women of feeble sexual con* 
stitution who menstruated only in summer (R. Barnes, Diseases of 
Women, 1878, p. 102). 

2 A. B. Holder, "Qyneoio Notes among American Indians," Aweri* 
can Journal of Obstetrics, Eo. 6, 1892 
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Since the invostigationB of Goodman, Sloplionaon, Van Ott, Bcin], 
Jacobi, and othera, it has been gonerally recognized that menstruation 
is a continuous process, the flow being merely the climax of a menstrual 
cycle, a physiological wave which is in constant flux or reflux. This 
cyclo manifests itself in all a woman’s activities, in metabolism, respira- 
tion, temperatmre, ate., as well as on the nervous and psychic side. 
The healiJiier the woman is, the less conscious is the cyclic return of 
her life, but the cycle may bo traced (as Hegar has found) even before 
puberty takes place, while Salcini has found tliat even in omenorrhoea 
the menstrual cycle still manifests itself in the temperature and respira- 
tion. {Riviata Sperimentale di Freniatria, XXX, fasc. 2-3.) 

For a summary of the phenomena of the menstrual cycle, see 
Havelock Ellis, Man and Woman, fourth ed., revised and enlarged, Ch. 
XI 5 "The Functional Periodicity of Women.” Of. Keller, Arohivea 
Odndralea do Midecine, May, 1897; Ilegar, Allgemeine Zeitaohrift fur 
Fayohiatrie, 1901, Heft 2 and 3; Helen MncMurchy, Laiuset, Oct. 6. 
Iflfll; A. IS. Giles, TransaoHons Oiatetrioal ffoeriety London, vol. xxxix, 
p. 116, etc. 

MUlelaolm&ig is a condition of pain occurring about the middle 
of the intcrmcnstrual period, either alone or accompanied by a slight 
sanguineous discharge, or, more frequently, a non-sanguineous discharge. 
(In a ease described by Van Voomveld, the manifestation was confined 
to a regularly occurring rise of temperature.) The phenomenon 
varies, but seems usually to occur about the fourteenth day, and to 
last two or three days. Laycock, in 1840 {Nervoua Diaoaaca of Women, 
p. 46), gave instances of women with an intermenstrual period. Depaul 
and GuSniot {DioUonnawe Emyolopidique dea Boienoea Midioalea, 
Art., "Menstruation,” p. 694) speak of intermenstrual symptoms, and 
even actual flow, as occurring in women who are in a perfect state of 
health, and constituting genuine '‘r&glea aurnumdrariea," The condition 
is, however, said to have been first fully described by Valleixj then, in 
1872, by Sir William Priestley; and subsequently by Fehling, Fas- 
bender, Sorel, Halliday Groom, Findley, Addinsell, and others. (See, for 
instance, “Mittelsohmerz,” by J. Halliday Groom, Tranaaotiona of Edm- 
hwgh OlateMoal Booiety, vol. xxi, 1890. Also, Kricger, JLTonsfrtia- 
iion, pp. 68-69.) Fliess (Hie BetAehungen ewiaohen Eaae und weib- 
UoTien Qaaohleohta-Organen, p. 118) goes so far as to assert that an 
intermenstrual period of menstrual symptoms — which he terms Neten- 
menatruation — is “a phenomenon well known to most healthy women.” 
Observations are at present too few to allow any definite conclusions, 
and in some of the cases so far recorded a pathological condition of the 
sexual organa has been found to exist. Kosner, of Oracow, however, 
foimd that only in one case out of twelve was there any disease pres- 
ent (La Oynioologie, June, 1805), and Storer, who has met with twenty 
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cases, insists on tho remarkable and definite regularity of tho mani- 
festations, wliolly unlike those of neuralgia (Boston, Medical and Sitr- 
ffioal Journal, April 19, 1900). There is no agreement as to tho 
cause of Mittelaolmerg Addinsell attributed it to disease of tho Fal- 
lopian tubes. This, however, is denied by such competent authorities 
as Cullingworth and Bland Sutton. Others, like Priestley, and sub- 
sequently Marsh Journal of Ohatetrios, July, 1807), have 

souglit to find the explanation in the occurrence of ovulation. This 
theory is, however, unsupported by facts, and eventually rests on tho 
exploded belief that ovulation is the cause of menstruation. Posner, 
following Biohelet, vaguely attributes it to the diffused hypenemia which 
is generally present. A^an de Velde also attributes it to an abnormal 
fall of vascular tone, causing passive congestion of the pelvic viscera. 
Others again, like Armand Bouth and MacLean, in tlie course of an in- 
teresting discussion on M'UtelsoTm&ts at the Obstetric Society of London, 
on the second day of March, 1898, believe that wo may trace here a doublo 
menstrimtion, and would explain, the phenomenon by assuming that 
in certain cases there is an intermcnstrual as well as a menstrual cycle. 
The question is not yol ripe for sottlomcnt, though it .is fully evident 
that, looking broadly at the pbcnomeiui of rut and menstruation, tho 
main basis of their increasing frequency as wo rino toward oivilisod man 
is increase of nutrition, heat and annlight being factors of nutrition. 
Wlien dealing with civil iwd man, however, wo arc probably conocrni'd 
not merely with general nutrition, but with tho nervous direction of tlmt 
nutrition. 

At this stoge it is natural to inquire what the corresponding 
phenomena are among animals. Unfortunately, imperfect ns is 
our comprehension of the human phenomena, our kiiowlodgo 
of tho corresponding phenomena among animals is much more 
fragmentary and incomplete. Among most animals menstrua- 
tion does not exist, being replaced by what is known as lieat, 
or oestrus, which usually occurs onco or twice a year, ip spring 
and in autumn, sometimes affecting the male as well as tho 
female.1 There is, however, a gi'eat deal of progiession in the 
upward march of the phenomena, as we approach our own and 

1 In the male, the’ phenomenon is termed rut, and is most familiar 
in the stag. I quote from Mai'sholl and Jolly some remarks on the 
infrequency of rut: ‘“The male wild Cat,’ Mr. Cocks informs us, 
(like the stag), ‘has a rutting season, calls loudly, almost day and 
night, making far mora noise than the female.’ This information is 
of interest, inasmuch as the males of most carnivores, although they 
undoubtedly show signs of increased sexual activity at some times 
more than at others, are not known to have anything of the nature of a 
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allied zoological series. Heat in domesticated cows nsnally 
occurs every tliree weeks. The Xomalo hippopotamus in the 
Zoblogical Gardens has been observed to exhibit monthly sexual 
excitement, with swelling and secretion from the vulva. Pro- 
gression is not only toward greater frequency with higher evolu- 
tion or with increased domestication, hut there is also a change in 
the character of the flow. As Wiltshire, ^ in his jemarkable 
lectures on the “Comparative Physiology of Menstruation,” 
asserted as a law, the more highly evolved the animal, the more 
sanguineous the catamenial flow. 

It is not until we reach the monkeys that this character of 
the flow becomes well marked. Monthly sanguineous discharges 
have been observed among many monkeys. In the seventeenth 
century various oljsorvers in many parts of the world — ^Bohnius, 
Peyer, Helbigius, Van der Wiel, and others — ^noted menstrua- 
tion in monkeys.2 BufEon observed it among various monkeys 
as well as in the orang-utan. J. G. St. Hilaire and Cuvier, 
many years ago, declared that monstrantion cxisls among a 
variety of monkeys and lower apes. Kongger described a vagi- 
nal discharge in a species of cebus in Paraguay, while Eaciborski 
observed in the Jardin dcs Plantes that the menstrual hcemor- 
rhage in guenons was so abundant that the floor of the cage 
was covered by it to a considerable extent ; the same variety of 
monkey was observed at Surinam, by Hill, a surgeon in the 
Butch army, who noted an abundant sanguineous flow occur- 
ring at every new moon, and lasting about tliree days, the animal 
at this time also showing signs of sexual excitement.® 


regularly recurrent rutting season. Nothing of the kind is known in 
the Dog, nor, so far as we are aware, in the males of the domestio Cat, 
or the JPerret, all of which seem to oe capable of copulation at any time 
of the year. On the other hand, the males of Seals appear to have a rut- 
ting season at the same time as the sexual season of the female.” 
(Marshall and Jolly, “Contributions to the Physiology of Mammalian 
Reproduction,” Philosophical Transaotions, 1906, B.'198.) 

1 A. Wiltshire, British Medical Journal, March, 1B83. The best 
account of heat know to me is contained in Ellenherger’s Yergleiohendo 
Physialogie der HaussaUgethiere, 1892, Band 4, Theil 2, pp. 276-28^ 
zSohurig (Parthenologia, 1729, p. 126), gives numerous refer- 
ences and quotations. 

8 Quoted by Icard, La Pemme, etc., p, 03. 
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The macaque and the baboon appear' to bo the noii-Iiuiunu 
animals, in which menstruation has been most carefully ob- 
served. In the former, besides the flow, Bland Sutton remarks 
that “all the naked or pale-colored parts of the body, such as 
the .face, neck, and ischial regions, assume a lively pink color; in 
some cases, it is a vivid red."^ The flow is slight, but tho color- 
ing lasts several days, and in warm weather the labia are much 
swollen. 

Heaped has most fully and carefully described menstruation 
in monkeys. He found at Calcutta that the Macacus cynomolgus 
menstruated regularly on the 30th of December, 30th of Jan- 
uary, and about the 30th of February. Tho Cynocephalm porcaria 
and the Semnopithecus antellus both menstruated each month for 
about four days. In the Macaci rhesus and cynomolgus at men- 
struation “the nipples and ■vulva become swollen and deeply 
congested, and tho skin of the buttocks sw'ollon, tense, and of a 
brilliant-red or even purple color. The abdominal wall also, for 
a short space Upward, and tho inside of tho thighs, aomothuoa 
as far down as the hoel, and tho under sui’faco of tho tail foi’ 
half its length or more, are all colored a vivid rod, while the 
skin of the face, especially about tiie eyes, is flushed or blotched 
with red.” In late gestation tlie coloring is still more vivid. 
Something similar is to be soen in the males also. 

Distant, who kept a female baboon for some lime, has re- 
corded the dates of menstruation during a year. He found that 
nine periods occurred during the year. Tho average length be- 
tween the periods was nearly six weeks, but they occurred more 
frequently in the late autumn and the winter than in the 
summer.^ 

It is an interesting fact, Heape noted, that, notwithstanding 
menstruation, the seasonal influence, or rut, still persisted in the 
monkeys he investigated. 

1 Blond Sutton, Surgical Diseases of the Ovaries, and British 
Oyneoologioal Journal, vol, ii. , 

2W. Heape, “The Menstruation of Semnopithecus Entcllua,” Philo- 
sophioal Tranaaolions, 1804; "Menstruation and Ovulation of Uaoaaua 
Rhesus, “ PhilosopMoal Tranaaoiiona, 1897. 

8 W. L. Distant, VNotes on the Chocma Baboon,” Zoologist, Jonu- 
ory, 1897, p. 20. 
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la tliG anthropoid apes, Hartmann remarks that sovoral ob- 
aorvers have recorded periodic menstruation in the chiinpanzoe, 
■with flushing and enlargement of the external parts, and pro- 
trusion of the external lips, which are not usually visible, while 
there is often exeessive enlargement and reddening of these 
parts and of the posterior callosities during sexual excitement. 
Very little, however, appears to be definitely known regarding 
any form of menstruation in the higher apes. M. Deniker, who 
has made a special study of the 'anthropoid apes, informs me 
that he has so far been unable to make definite observations re- 
garding the existence of menstruation. Moll remarks that he 
received information regarding such a phenomenon in the orang- 
utan. A pair of orang-utans was kept in the Berlin Zoolog- 
ical Gardens some years ago, and the female was stated to have at 
intervale a menstrual flow resembling that of women, and dui'ing 
this period to refrain from sexual congress, which was ot\aer- 
wise usually exercised at regular intervals, at least every two or 
throe days; Moll adds, however, that, while his Informant is a 
reliable man, the length of time that has elapsed may have led 
him to make mistakes in details. Keith, in a paper road before 
the Zoological Society of London, has described menstruation in 
a chimpanzee; it occurred every twenty-third or twenty-fourth 
day, and lasted for three days; the discharge was profuse, and 
first appeared in about the ninth or tenth year.^ 

What is menstruation? It is easy to describe it, by its 
ob'vious symptoms, as a monthly discharge of blood from tho 
uterus, but nearly as much as that was known in the infancy 
of the world. When we seek to probe more intimately into tho 
nature of menstruation we are still baffled, not merely as re- 
gards its cause, but even as regards its precise mechanism. “The 
primary cause of menstruation remains unexplained-” ; “the cause 
of menstruation remains as obscure as ever”; so conclude two 
of the most thorough and cautious investigators into this sub- 
ject.^ It is, however, ■widely accepted that the main cause of 

I Nature, March 23, 1899. 

a W. Heape, “The Mc'uatruatioii of Semnopitheous WntelVus,” PhiJo* 
aophical TranBaotions, 1894, p. 483; Bland Sutton, Surgical Diseases of 
the Ovaries, 1898. 
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Aienati'uation is a rhythmic contraction of the uterns, — ^Iho result 
of a disappointed preparation for impregnation.— a kind ot 
miniature childbirth. This seems to he the most reuboiiablc view 
of menstruation; i.c., as an abortion of a decidua. Rnrdach 
(according to Beard) was the first who described menstruation as 
an abortive parturition. “The hypothesis/’ Marshall and Jolly 
conclude, “that the entire pro-oestrons process is of the nature of 
a preparation for the lodgment of the ovum is in accordance 
with the facts.”! Fortunately, since we are here primarily 
concerned with its psyehologicai aspects, the precise biological 
cause and physiological nature of menstruation do not greatly 
concern us. 

There is, however, one point which of late years has been 
definitely determined, and which should not be passed without 
mention: the relation of menstruation to ovulation. It was 
once supposed that the maturation of an ovule in the ovaries 
was the necessary accompaniment, and even cause, of mcnstrun- 
tion. We now know that ovulation proceeds iliroughout the 
whole of life, oven hoforo birth, and during gestation,^ and that 
removal of the ovaries by no moans noccasarily involves a ces- 
sation of menstruation. It has been drown thnl regular anti 
even excessive .menstruation may take place in the <!ongonital 
absence of a trace of ovaries or Fallopian tubes.® On the other 
hand, a rudimentary state of the uterus, and a comploto absence 
of menstruation, may exist with well-developed ovaries and 


1 T. Bryc 0 and J. Teacher ( Oontrihutions io the Study of the Early 
Development of the Human Ovum, 1908), putting the matter somewhat 
differently, regard men-strualion as a cyclical pioccss, providing for the 
maintenance of the endometrium in a suitable condition of immaturity 
for the production of the deeidua of pregnancy, which they believe may 
take place at any lime of the month, though most favorably shortly 
befoie or after a mensti'ual period which has been accompanied by 
ovulation. 

2 Robinson, Amei-ican Gynecological and Obstetrical Journal, Au- 
gust, 1905. 

a Rossi, AnnaU di Ostetriaa e Oinceologia, September, 1890; sum- 
marised in the British Medical Journal, October 31, 1890. As regards 
the more normal influence of the ovaries over the uterus, see e.g, Car- 
michael and F. TI. A. Marshall, “Con elation of the Ovarian and Uterine 
Functions,” Prooeedmgs Royal Society, voL 79, Series B, 1907. 
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normal ovulation.^ We must regard the uterus as to some ex- 
tent an independent organ, and menstruation as a process wliicli 
arose, no doubt, wilb the object, teleologically speaking, of co- 
operating more effectively with ovulation, but has become largely 
independent.^ 

It 1b Bometimea Btated that luenatTualion may be entirely absent 
in perfect health. I'ew cases of this condition have, however, been 
recorded with the detail necessary to prove the assertion. One such 
case was investigated by Br. H, W. Mitchell, and described in a paper 
read to tlie blew York Coviniy Medical Society, February 22, 1892 (to 
be found in Uehioal Reprints, June, 1892). The subject was a young, 
unmarried woman, 24 years oS age. She was born in Ireland, and, until 
her emigration, lived quietly at home with her parents. Being then 
twenty years of nge, she left home and came to New York. Up to that 
time no signs of menstruation had appeared, and she had never heard 
that such a function existed. Soon after her arrival in BTcw York, she 
obtained a situation as a waiting-maid, and it was noticed, after a time, 
that she was not unwell at each month. Friends filled hot cars with 
wild stories about the dreadful effects likely to follow the absence of 
menstruation. Tliis worried her gi'catly, and as a consequence she 
became pale and anmmio, with loss of flesh, appetite, and sloop, and a 
long train of imaginary nervous symptoms. She presented herself for 
treatment, and insisted upon a uterine examination. This revealed no 

1 Beuttner, Ooniralblatt [Hr QynaJcolopie, No. 40, 1BD3 ; summarized 
in British Medical Journal, December, 1893. Many cases show that 
pregnancy may occur in the absence of menstruation. See, e.g,, Wou- 
oelles Archives d’Ohatiirique et de Qyndeologie, 25 Janvier, 1894, supple- 
ment, p. 9, 

2 It is still possible, and even probable, that the primordial cause of 
both phenomena is the same. Beape (Transactions Obstetrical Society 
of London, 1898, vol. xl, p. 161) argues that both menstruation and 
ovulation are closely connected with and influenced by congestion, and 
that in the primitive condition they are largely due to the same cause. 
This primary cause he is inclined to regard as a ferment, due to a 
change in the constitution of the blood brought about by climatic influ- 
ences and food, which he proposes to call gonadin. (W. Heape, Por- 
oeedings of Royal Society, 1905, vol. B.76, p. 260.) Marshall, who has 
found that in the ferret and other animals, ovulation may be dependent 
upon copulation, also considers that ovulation and menstruation, 
though connected and able to react on each other, may both be de- 
pendent upon a common cause; he finds that in bitches and rats heat 
can be produced by injection of extract from ovaries in the ccstrous state 
(F. H. A. Marshall, Philosophical Transactions, 1903, vol. B. 196; also 
Marshall and Jolly, id., 1906, B. 198) . Of. 0. J. Bond, “An Inquiry 
Into Some Points in Uterine and Ovarian Physiology and Pathology in 
Babbits.” British Medical Journal, July 21, 1906. 
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pailiological condition of her uterus. She wns assured that sho would 
not die, or beeomo insane, nor a chronio invalid. In conseiiuenoe sliu 
soon forgot that she differed in any way from othor girls. A ooiirsn 
of chalybeate tonics, generous diet, and proper caro of, her general 
health, soon restored her to her pormal condition. After close observa- 
tion for several years, she submitted to a thorough examination, al- 
though. entirely free from any abnormal symptoms. Tho examiinition 
revealed the following physical condition: Weighty 106 pounds (her 
weight before leaving Ireland was 130) } girth of chest, twenty-nine and 
a half inches; girth of abdomen, twenty-five inches; girtli of pelvis, 
thiriy-four and a half inches; ^rth of thigh, upper third, twenty 
inches; heart healthy, sounds and rhythm perfectly normal; pulse, 70; 
lunp healthy; respiratory murmur clear and distinct over eVery part; 
respiration, easy and twenty per minute; the mammoe are well de 
veloped, firm, and round; nipples, email, no areola; her skin is soft, 
smooth, and healthy; figure erect, plump, and symmetrical; her bowels 
are regular; kidneys, healthy. She has a good appetite, sleeps well, and 
in no particular shows any sign of ill health. Tho uterine examina- 
tion reveals a short vagina, and a small, roimd cervix uteri, ratlicr 
less in size than tho average, and projooting very slightly into tho vaginal 
canal. Depth of uterus from os to fundus, two and a quarter inohos, 
is very nearly normal. No external sign of abnormal ovaries. Sho is 
a well-developed, healthy young woman, performing all her physiological 
functions naturally and regularly, except tho single - funotlon of 
menstruation. No vicarious menstruation takes tho place of tho ualurul _ 
function, though sho has been watched very closely during tlio past 
two years, nor the least pcrlodiool excitement. It is added thnt^ tlmugli 
the clitoris is normal, the mens veneris is almost destitute of hair, 
and tho labia rather undeveloped, while, "ns far as is known," sexual 
instincts and desire are entirely absent. These latter facts, I may 
add, would seem to suggest that, in spite of the health of tho subject, 
there is yet some concealed lack of development of the sexual system, 
of congenital character. In a case recorded by Plant {Oentralblait fih' 
Crf/nUlcologie, No. 9, 1806, suminttrized in the British Medical Journal, 
April 4, 1890), in which the internal sexual organs were almost wholly 
undeveloped, and menstruation absent, the labia were similarly unde- 
veloped, Sind the pubio hair scanty, while the axillary hair was wholly 
absent, though that of the head was long and strong. 

We may now regard as purdy academic the discussion for- 
merly carried on as to whether menstruation is to be regarded as 
analogous to heat in female animals, !Por many centuries at 
least the resemblance has been sufficiently obvious. Eaciborski 

- 7. 
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and Poncliet, who first established the regular periodicity of 
ovulation in mammals, identified heat and monstnialion.''- Dar- 
ing the past century there was, notwithstanding, an occasional 
tendency to deny any real eonneetion. No satisfactory grounds 
for this denial have, however, been brought- forward. Lawson 
Tait, indeed, and more recently Beard, have stated that menstrua- 
tion cannot be the period of heat, because women have a dis- 
inclination to the approach of the male at that time.^ But, as we 
shall see later, this statement is unfounded. An argument 
which might, indeed, be brought forward is the very remarkable 
fact that, while in animals the period of heat is the only period 
for sexual intercourse, among all human races, from the very 
lowest, the'period of menstmation is tire one period during which 
sexual intercourse is strictly prohibited, sometimes under severe 
penalties, even life itself. This, however', is a social, not a 
physiological, fact. 

PloBB and Bartels call attention to tiro curious contrast, in IMs 
respect, between heat and menstruation. The same authors also men- 
tion that in the Middle Ages, however, preachers found 'it necessary 
to warn their hearers against the ain of intercourse during the mon- 
stiual period. It may he added that Aquinas and many other early 
theologians held, not only that such intercourse was a deadly ein, but 
that it engendered leprous and sionetrouB children. Some later thco- 
iugians, however, like Sanchez, argued that the Mosaic enactments (such 
as Levitioua, Ch. XX, v. 18) no longer hold good. Modern theologians — 
in part influenced by the tolerant traditions of Liguori, and, in part, 
like Debreyne (Moechialogie, pp. 276 el geq.) informed by medical 
science — ^no longer prohibit intereourse during menstruation, or regard 
it as only a venial sin. 

We have here a remarkable, but not an isolated, example 
of the tendency of the human mind in its development to rebel 
against the claims of primitive nature. The whole of religion is 
a similar remolding of nature, a repression of natural impulses, 

iPouohet, TMmie de I’Omlation Sponianie, 1847, As Blair Bell 
and Pontland Iliok lemark (“Menstruation,” British UedAoal Journal, 
March 6, 1909), the repeated oestrus of unimpregnated animals (once a 
fortnight in rabbits) is surely comparable to menstruation. 

2 Tait, Provincial Medical Journal, May, 1891 j J. Beard,. Tke Span 
of Gestation, 1897, p. 69. Lawson iCaitis reduced to the assertion that 
ovulation and menstruation are identical. 
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an effort to turn them into new cJiannels. rroliibition of inter" 
course during menstruation is a fundamental clement of savage 
ritual, an element which is universal merely heeauso the com 
ditions which caused it are universal, and because — as is now 
beginning to be generally recognized — ^the causes of human 
psychic evolution arc everywhere tlie same. A strictly analo- 
gous phenomenon, in the sexual sphere itself, is the opposed atti- 
tude in barbarism and civilization toward the sexual organs. 
Under barbaric conditions and among savages, when no magico- 
religious ideas intervene, the sexual organs are beautiful 
and pleasurable objects. Under modem conditions this is not so. 
This difference of attitude is reflected in sculpture. In savage 
and barbaric carvings of human beings, the sexual organs of both 
sexes are often enormously exaggerated. This is true of i,hc 
archaic European figures on which Salomon Reinaeh has thrown 
so much light, but in modern sculpture, from the time when it 
reached its perfection in Greece onward, the sexual regions in 
both men and women arc systcinatically minimized.^ 

With advancing culture — as again we shall see later — Lhevo 
is a conflict of claims, and certain considerations am regarded 
as "liigher” and more potent than merely "natural^' eluinia. 
Nakedness is more natural than clothing, and on many grounds 
more desirable under the average circumstances of life, yet, 
everywhere, under the stress of what arc regarded as highov 
considerations, tliere is a tendency for all races to add mox’o and 
more to the burden of clothes. Li the same way it happens that 
The tendency of the female to sexual intercourse during meii- 
struation® has everywhere been overlaid by the ideas of a cull- 

iAb Moll points ont, even the secondary sexual characters have 
undergone a somewhat similar change. The beard was once an impor- 
tant sexual attraction, hut men can now afford to dispense with it with- 
»nt fear of loss in attractiveness. {Lih%do Seasualis, Band I, p. 387.) 
These points are discussed at greater length in Uie fourth volume of 
these Stitdies, “Sexual Selection in Man.” 

2 It is not absolutely established that in menstruating animals the 
peiiod of menstruation is always a period of sexual congress; probably 
not, the inlluenco of menstruation being diminished by the more funda- 
mental influence of breeding seasons, which affect the male also; 
monkeys have a breeding season, though they menstruate regularly all 
the year round. 
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ure wtich has insisted on regarding menstruation as a super- 
natural ptonomenon ■wliichj for the protection of everybody, 
must be strictly tabooed.^ This tendency is reinforced, and in 
high civilization replaced, by the claims of an ajsthetic regard 
for concealment and reserve during this period. Such facts are 
significant for the early history of culture, but they must not 
blind us to the real analogy between heat and menstruation, an 
analogy or even identiiy which may be said to be accepted now 
by most careful investigators.® 

If it is, perhaps, somewhat excessive to declare, with Jolm- 
stone, that “woman is the only animal in which rut is omni- 
present,^’ we must admit that the two groups of phenomena 
merge into or replace each other, that their object is identical, 
that they involve similar psychic conditions. Hare, also, wo 
see a striking example of the way in which women preserve a 
primitive phenomenon which earlier in the zoological series was 
common to both sexes, but whidi man has now lost. Heat and 
menstruation, with whatever difference of detail, are practically 
the same phenomenon. We cannot understand menstruation 
unless we bear this in mind. 

On the psychic side the chief normal and primitive charac- 
teristic of the menstrual state is the more predominant presence 
of the sexual impulse. There are other mental and emotional 
signs of irritability and instability which tend to slightly im- 
' pair complete mental integrily, and to render, in some unbalanced 
individuals explosions of anger or depression, in rarer cases crime, 
more common but tbe heightening of the sexual impulse, lan- 
guor, shyness, and caprice are the more human manifestations 
of an emotional state which in some of the lower female animals 
during heat may produce a state of fury. 

The actual period of the menstrual flow, at all events the 
first two or three!’ days, does not, among European women, usually 
appear to show any heightening of sexual emotion.^ This height- 

1 See Appendix A. 
a Bland SutLon, Zoo, oit., p, 896. 

8 See H. Ellia, ifon and Wowib«, Chapter XI, 

* This is by no means true of European -nromen only. Thus, we read 
on an Arabic book. The Perfumed Garden, that women have an aVer- 
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ening occurs usually a lew days bolorc, and especially during, the 
latter part ot the flow, and immediately after it ceases.^ 1 have, 
however, convinced inysolf by inquiry that this absence of scxiial 
feeling during the height of the flow is, in large part, apparent 
only. No doubt, the onset of the flow, often producing a general 
depression of vitality, may tend directly to depress tho emotions,, 
which are heightened by the general emotional state and local 
congestion of the days immediately preceding; but among some 
women, at all events, who are normal and in good health, I find 
that the period of menstmiation itself is covered by the period of 
the climax of sexual feeling. Thus, a married lady writes : "My 
feelings are always very strong, not only just before and after, 
but during the period; very unfortunately, as, of course, they 
cannot then be gratified”; while a refined girl of 19, living a 
chaste life, without either coitus or masturbation, wliich she has 
never practiced, habitually feds very strong sexual excitement 
about the timo of menstruation, and more especially during tho 
period ; this desire torments her life, prevents her from sleeping 
at these times, and fiho looks upon it as a kind ot illness.® I 
could quote many other similar and equally emphatic slatoinanhs, 
and tho fact that so cardinal a rdationship) of tho sexual life of 
women should be ignored or denied by most writers on this mat- 
ter, is a curions proof of the prevailing ignorance.® 

sion to coitus during menstruation. On. tlio other hand, tho old Hindoo 
physician, Susruta, appears to have stated that a tendency to run after 
men is one of the signs of menstruation. 

iThe actual period of tho menstrual flow corresponds, in Ileapo’s 
terminology, to the congestive stage, or pro-wstnm, in female animals; 
tho mstrus, or period of sexual desire, immediately follows the pro- 
esatrum, and is the direct result of it. See Ilcape, “Tlio ‘Se.xual Seasori’ 
of Mammals,” Quarterly Journal of Miorosoopical Boienoe, 1900, vol. 
xliv. Part I. 

2lt may be noted that (as Barnes, Oliver, and others have pointed 
out) there is heightened blood-pressure during menstruation. Haig re- 
marlcs that he has found a tendency for high pressure to he accom- 
panied by increased sexual appetite {Urio Acid, 6th edition, p. 166). 

3 Srr W. P. Wade, however, renrarked, some years ago, in his Ingleby 
Lectures ( Lanoet, June 6, 1888) : "It is far from exceptional to And that 
there is an extreme enhancement of concupiscence in the immediate 
precatamenral period,” and adds, "I am satisfied that evidence is obtain- 
able that in some instances, ardor is at its maximum during the actual 
period, and suspect that cases occur in which it is almost, if not entirely, 
limited to that time.” Long ago, however, the genius of Haller had noted 
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This iguoranee has hocn fostered by the fact that women 
often disguise even to themselves the real state of their Ceelings. 
One lady remarks that while she would bo very ready for coitus 
during menstruation, the thought that it is impossible during 
that time makes her put the idea of it out of her mind. T have 
reason to think that this statement may be taken to represent 
the real feelings of very many women. The aversion to coitus 
is real, but it is often due, not to failure of sexual desire, but 
to the iuhibitory action oC powerful extraneous cairses. The 
absence of active sexual desire in women during the height of 
the flow may thus bo regarded as, in part, a physiological fact, 
following from the correspondence of the actual menstrual flow 
to the period of pro-osslrnm, and in part, a psyehological fact 
due to the aesthetic repugnance to tmion when in such a condition, 
and to the unquestioned acceptance of the general belief that at 
such a period intercourse is out of the question. Somo of the 
strongest factors of modesty, especially the fear of causing dis- 
gust and the sense of the demands of ceremonial ritual, would 
thus help to hold in dicok the sexual emotions during this period, 
and when, under the influence of insanity, these motives are in' 
abeyance, the coincidence of sexual desire with the *toenstrual 
flow often becomes more obvious.^ 

the same fact. More recently, leard {La Femme, Chapter VI and else- 
where, e.g., p. 126) has brought forward much evidence in conflrma- 
tion of this view. It may be added that there is considerable signill- 
cance in the fact that the erotic hallucinations, which are not infre- 
quently experienced by women under the influence of nitrous oxide gas, 
are more likely to appear at the monthly period than at any other time. 
(D. W. Buxton, AnestJietios, 1802, p. 61.) 

1 Gehrung considers that in healthy young girls amorous sensa- 
tions are norma] during menstruation, and in some women persist, 
during this period, throughout life. More usually, however, as men- 
stiTial period after menstrual period recurs, without the natural in- 
teiTuption of pregnancy, the feeling abates, and gives place to sensations 
of discomfort or pain. He ascribes this to the vital tissues being 
sapped of more blood than can be replaced in the intervals. “Ibe vital 
powers, being thus kept in abeyance, the amative sensations are either 
not developed, or destroyed. This, superadded by the usual moral and 
religious teachings, is amply suihoieni^ by degrees, to extinguish or pre- 
vent such toolings with the great majority. The sequestration as ‘un- 
clean,’ of women during their catamenial period, as praotioed in olden 
times, had the same tendency.” (E. 0. Gehrung, ‘‘The Status of Men- 
itruation," Tranaaotions Amertom Gynecology moiety, 1001, p. 48.) 
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It must bo added Lliat, especially among the lower sooiiil 
classes, tho primitive belief of the savage that coitus during 
menstruation is bad for the man still persists. Ploss and Ihir- 
tels mention that among the peasants in some parts of Qernrany, 
where it is believed that imimc^nation is impossible during men- 
struation, coitus at that time would be frequent were it not 
thought dangerous for the man.^ It has also been a common 
belief both in ancient and modern times that coitus during 
njenstruation engenders monsters.^ 

Notwithstanding all the obstacles that are thus placed in the 
way of coitus during menstruation, there is nevertheless good 
reason to believe that the first coitus very frequently takes place 
at this point of least psychic rosmtance. When still a student I 
was struck by the occurrence of cases in which seduction took 
place during tho menstrual flow, though at that Lime they seemed 
to me inexplicable, except as evidencing brutality on the part of 
the seducer. Ndgrier,-' in tho lying-in wards of the HOtcl-Dieu at 
Angers, constantly Eoiuid that Uic women from tho country who 
came there pregnant as the result of a single coitus had been 
impregnated at or near tho menstrual epoch, more especially when 
the period coincided with a feast-day, as SI. John’s Day or 
Christmas. 

Whatever doubt may exist as to tho most frequent state of 
the sexual emotions during the period of menstruation, lliorc 
can be no doubt whatever that immediately before and im- 
mediately after, very commonly at both times, — this varying 
slightly in different women, — ^Ihere is usually a marked height- 
ening of actual desire. It is at this period (and sometimes 
during the mpstrual flow) that masturbation may take place 

1 It ia poaaiblfl there may be an element of truth in this belief. 
Biday, of Lyons, found that chronic urethorrhoea is an occasional resuli 
of intercourse during menstruation. Eaoiborski {Traitd de la menstrua- 
Won, 1808, p. 12), who also paid attention to this point, while eonfirn- 
ing Diday, opme to the conclusion that some special conditions must lie 
present on one or both sides. 

2 See, e.ff., Ballantyne, ‘"I'eratoganesis, Ti ansaofiona of the Edin- 
iurgh Obstett ical S^ooiety, 18t)(i, vol. xxi, pp. 324-25. 

3 As quoted by leard, La B'ettme, elo., p. 194. 1 havo not been 
able to see MCgriers work. 
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in ■women who at other times have no strong auto-erotic impulse. 
The only women who do not show this heightening o£ sexual 
emotion seem to be those in whom sexual feelings have not yet 
been definitely called into consciousness, or the small minority, 
usually suffering from some disorder of sexual or general health, 
in whom there is a high degree of sexual ansEsthesia.^ 

The majority of authorities admit a heightening of sexual emotion 
beforo or after the menstrual erisis. See e.g., Krafft-Ebing, who places 
it at the post-menstrual period (PsyohopatMa Bexualis, Eng. translation 
of tenth edition, p. 27). Adler states that sexual feeling is increased 
before, during and after menstruation (Dio Mangelhafte OeaoTilenhtsemp- 
findung des Wcihes, 1004, p. 88). Kossmann (Senator and Kaminer, 
Wealth and Disease in Relation to Maniage, I, 240), advises inter- 
course just after menstruation, or even during the latter days of the 
flow, as the period when it is most needed. Quyot soya that the eight 
days after menstruation are the period of sexual desire in women 
{BrMaira do V Amour Empdi immtale, p, 144), llarry Campbell In- 
vestigated the periodicity of sexual desire in healthy women of the 
working classes, in a series of oases, by inquiries made of tlieir hus- 
bands who were patients at a London hospital. People of this class 
are not always skilful in observation, and the method adopted would 
permit many facts to pass nnrooordodj it is, llierefoio, noteworthy that 
only in one-third of the eases had no connection between monsiruatjon 
and sexual feeling been observed*, in the other two-thirds, sexual feeling 
was increased, either before, after, or during the flow, or at all of these 
times; the proportion of cases in which sexual feeling was inoreased 
before the flow, to those in which it 'was increased after, was as three 
to two, (H. Campbell, Jfervous Organimation of Men and Women, 
p. 203.) 

Even this elementary fact of the sexual life has, however, been 
denied, and, strange to say. by two women doctors. Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, of New York, who furnished valuable contributions to the physi- 
ology of menstruation, wrote some years ago, in a paper'on "The Theory 
of Menstruation,” in reference to the question of the connection be- 
tween (testrus and menstruation: "Neither can any such rhythmioal 
alternation of sexual Instinct be demodstrated in women as would lead 
to the inference, that the menstrual crisis was an expression of this,” 
i.e,, of oastras. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, again, in her book on The 
Human Blemmt in Bea, asserts that the menstrual flow itself affords 


1 1 deal with the question of sexual amesthesia in women in the 
third volume of these Bludies; “The Sexual Impulse in Women,” 
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complete relief for tlio sexual feelings in womeu (like sexual eniiBsioiie 
during sleep in men), and tluis praetienlly denies the prevalence of 
sexual desire in the immediately post-menstrual period, when, on snelj 
a theory, sexual feeling should be at its minimum. It is fair to add that 
Dr. Blackwell’s opinion is merely the survival of a view whieli was 
widely held a century ago, when various writers (Borden, Roussel, 
Bufflenx, J. Arnould, etc.), as leardiraa pointed out, regarded, menstrua* 
tion as a device of Providence for safeguarding tiie virginity of women. 



II. 


The Question of a Monthly Sexual Cycle in Men — The Earliest Sug. 
gostions of a General Physiological Cycle in Men — Periodicity in Dis- 
ease — Insanity, Heart Disease, etc. — Tlie Alleged Twenty-three Days’ 
Cycle — ^The Physiological Periodicity of Seminal Emissions during Sleep 
—Original Observations— Fortnightly and Weekly Ehythms. 

Foa some centuries, at least, inquisitive observers here and 
there have thought they found reason to believe that men, as 
well as women, present various signs of a menstrual physiological 
cycle. It would bo possible to collect a number of opinions in 
favor of such a monthly physiological periodicity in men. Pre- 
cise evidence, however, is, for the most part, lacldng. Men have 
expended infinite ingenuity in establishing the remote rhytluns 
of the solar system and the periodicity of comets. They have 
disdained to trouble about the simpler task of proving or disprov- 
ing the cycles of their own organisms.^ It is over halt a century 
since Laycock wrote that “the scienii/io observation and treat- 
ment of disease are impossible without a knowledge of the mys- 
terious revolutions continually taking place in the system” j yet 
the task of summarizing tire whole of our knowledge regarding 
these "mysterious revolutions” is even to-day no heavy one. As 
to the existence of a monthly cycle in the sexual instincts of men, 
with a single exception, I am not aware that any attempt has 
been made to bring forward definite evidence.^ A certain 
interest and novelty attaches, therefore, to the evidence I am able 
to produce, although that evidence will not suffice to settle the 
question finally. 

The great Italian physician, Sanctorius, who was in so many 
ways the precursor of our modem methods of physiological re- 

lEveu counting the pulse is a comparatively recent method of 
physiological examination. It was not until 1450 that Hicolas of Cusa 
advocated counting the pulse-beats. (Biuz, Doutaolie mecMesiniaoho Wooh- 
ensohrift, October 6, 1898.) 

2 1 leave this statement as it stands, tLongh since the first publi- 
tation ot this book it has ceased to be strictly accurate. 

( 106 ') 
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gearcli by the means oJ! instruments oX pmjision, was the first 
60 far as I am aware, to suggest a monthly cycle of the organisii 
in men. He had carefully studied the weiglit of the body with 
reference to the amount of excretions, and pohovoCi that a 
monthly increaSi, m weight to the amount of one or two pounds 
occurred in men, followed by a critical discharge of urine, this 
crisis being preceded by feelings of heaviness and lassitude.^ 
Gall, another groat initiator of modern views, likewise asserted a 
monthly cycle in men. He insisted tliat there is a monthly crit' 
ical period, more marked in nervous people than in others, and 
that at this time the complexion becomes dull, the breath 
stronger, digestion more laborious, while there is sometimes dis- 
turbance of the urine, together with general malaise, in which 
the temper takes part; ideas are formed with move difficulty, 
and there is a tendency to melancholy, with unusual irascibility 
and mental inertia, lasting a few days. More recenLly Stephen- 
son, who established the cyclical wave-theory of mciiatrualion, 
argued that it exists in men also, and is ready "a general law 
of vital feorgy .”2 

SancioiiuB docs not appear lo have published the data on which 
lus belief was founded. Keill, an English follower ot aanetorius, in 
bis Uedioino'Statiea Briiannioa (1718), published a sorieo of daily 
(moniing and evening) body- weights for the year, without referring 
to the question of a monthly cycle. A period of mn.vimum weight is 
shown usually, by Eeill’a figures, to occur about onco a month, but it 
is generally irregulor, and cannot usually be shown to occur at definite 
intervals. Monthly discharges of blood from the sexual organs and other 
parts of the body in men have been recorded in ancient and modern 
times, and were treated of by the older medical writers as an aUlietion 
peculiar to men with a feminine eyslem. (Laycock, Neivoug Diseases 
of IVowed, p. 79.) A summary of such cases will bo found in (lould 
and Pyle {Anomalies and OuriosHiea of Medicine, 1807, pp. 27-28). 
layeook {Lanoet, 1842-43, voJb. i and ii) brought forward oases of 
monthly and fortnightly cycles in disease, and asserted “the general 
piineipl* that there are greater and less iwoles of moveraonte going on 
III the eystem, involving each ottier, and closely connected with the 
organisation of the indivfdual.” Hs was inclined to accept lunar luSu- 


rSanctorins. MeUcina Statm, Sect, 1, aph. Izv. 
9 Amerioan J'oumal of Ohstetrics, xlv, 1882. 
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ance, and believed tlml, the phyaiologioal cyolo ie made up of dcAnite 
fractions and raultiplee of a period of aeven dnysj eepeoially a unit of 
three and a half days. Albrecht, a somewhat erratic zoologist, put 
forth the view a few years ago that there are menstrual periods in meu, 
giving the following reasons: (1) males are rudimentary females, (2) 
in all males of mammals, a rudimentary masculine utetus (Miiller’s 
ducts) still persists, (3) totally hypospadic male individuals menstruate; 
and believed that he had shown that iu man there is a rudimentary 
menstruation consisting in an almost monthly periodic appearance, last- 
ing for three or four days, of white corpuscles in the urine {Anomalo, 
February, 1890). Dr. Campbell Clark, some years since, made observa- 
tions on asylum attendants in regard to the temperature, during Are 
weeks, which tended to show that the normal male temperature varies 
considerably within certain limits, and that “so far as I have been able 
to observe, there is one marked and prolonged rise every month or five 
weeks, averaging three days, occasional lesser rises appearing irregularly 
and of shorter duration. Tliese observations are only made in three 
eases, and 1 have no proof that they refer to the sexual appetite” (On'mp- 
bell Clark, “The Sexual Eeproduotive Functions,” Psychological Section, 
British Medical Association, Glasgow, 1888; also, private letters). 
Hammond ITreaUae o» Insanity, p. 114) says: “I have certainly noted 
in some of my friends, the tendenoy to some monthly periodic#ibnormal 
manifestations. This may be in the form of a headache, or a nasal 
hesmorrhage, or diarrhoea, or abundant discharge of uric acid, or some 
other unusual occurrence. I think,” he adds, “this is much more com- 
mon than is ordinarily supposed, and a careful examination or inquiry 
will generally, if not invariably, establish the existence of a periodicity 
of the character referred to." 

Dr. Harry Campbell, in his book on Differences in the Vervowt 
Organigaiion of Men and Women, deals fully with, the monthly rhythm 
(pp. 270 et seq.T, qnd devotes a short chapter to the question, “Ts the 
Menstrual Bhythm peculiar to the Female Sex?” He brings forward 
a few pathological cases indicating such a rhythm, but although he had 
written a letter to the Lancet, asking medical men to supply him with 
evidence bearing on this quesiaon, it can scarcely be said that he has 
brought forward much evidence of a convincing kind, and such as he 
has brought forward is purely pathological. He believes, however, that 
we may accept a monthly cycle in men, "We may," he concludes, 
"regard the human being — both male and female — as the subject of a 
monthly pulsation which begins with the beginning of life, and continues 
till death,” menstruation being regarded as a fnneidon accidentally in- 
grafted upon this primordial rhythm. < 

' It is not unreasonable to argue that the possibility of such a 
menstrual cycle is increased, if we can believe that in women, also, the 
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menstrual cycle persists even when its outward manifestnlions no longer 
occur. ASlius said that menstrual changes Inko place during gestation; 
in more modern times, Buffon was ol the same opinion. Laycoek also 
maintained that menstrual changes take place duiing pregnancy {Nci- 
vous Diseases of Women, p. 47 ) . Flieas considers that it is certainly in- 
correct to assert that Uie menstrual process is arrested during pregnancy, 
and he refers to the frequency of monthly epistaxis and other nasal 
symptoms thioughout this period (W. Flieas, Beaiehnngen zwisohen 
Nose vnd Oesohleohis-Organen, pp. 44 et seq ) , Beard, who attaches 
importance to the persistence of a cyclical period in gestation, calls it 
tlie muffled striking of the clock. Ihirry Campbell (Oausation of Dis- 
««sq, p. 54) has found post-climacteric menstiual rhythm in a fair 
sprinlcling of cases up to the age of sixty. 

It is somewhat xemarkable that, so far as I have observed, 
none of these authors refer to tiie possibility of any heightening 
of the sexual appetite at the monthly erisis whioh they believe 
to exist in men. This omission indicates that, as is suggested by 
the absence of definite statomonta on the matter of incroasc of 
sexual desire at menstruation, it was an ignored or unknown fact. 
Of recent years, however, many writers, espceiaJly alienists, have 
stated their conviction that sexual desire in men lends to l)o 
heightened at approximately montlily intervals, though they have 
' not always been able to give definite evidence in support of their 
statements. 

Olouslon, for instance, has frequently asserted this monthly periodic 
sexual heightening in men. In the article, “Developmental Insanity," 
in Tuke’s Psyohologioal DioHona/ry, he refers to tho periodic physio- 
logical heightening of the reproductive nisvs; and, again, in an article 
on “Alternation, Periodicity, and Belapse In Mental Diseases” (Bdin- 
Iwgh Medical Journal, July, 1882), he records the oaso of “an insane 
gentleman, aged 49, who, for the past twenty-six years, has been sub- 
ject to the most regularly occurring brain-exaliation every four weeks, 
almost to a day. It sometimes passes off without becoming acutely 
maniacal, or even showing itself in outward acts; at other times it 
becomes so, and lasts for periods of from one to four weeks. It is always 
preceded by an uncomfortable feeling in the head, and pain in the back, 
mental hebetude, and slight depression. The nisue generafivus is greatly 
increased, and he says that, if in that condition, he has full and frea 
seminal emissions during sleep, the excitement passes off; if not, it goes 
on. A full dose of bromide or iodide of potassium often, but not always, 
has the effect of stopping the excitement, and a very long walk some* 
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Limes does tlie siuuc. When the cxeiiemeut goLa io n. height, it ia always 
followed by about a week of stupid dopreasion.” In the same article 
Cloiiaton remnrka : "I have for a long lime been impreaaed with the re- 
lationship of tlie mental and bodily alicrnatioiis and periodieitiea in 
insanity to the great physiological alternations ami periodicities, and I 
liaA'e generally been led to the ooneluaion that they are the same in all 
essential respects, and only differ in degree of intensity or duration. By 
far the majority of the cases in women follow the law of the menstrual 
and sexual periodicity; the majority of the oases in men follow the law 
of the more irregular periodicities of the niaw generatima in that sex, 
Many of the cases in both sexes follow the seasonal periodicity which 
perhaps in man is merely a reversion to the seasonal generative activities 
of the majority of the lower animals.” lie found that among 338 cases 
of insanity, chiefly mania and melancholia, 46 per cent, of females and 
40 per cent, of males showed periodicity, — diurnal, monthly, seasonal, or 
annua], and more marked in women ihan in men, and in mania than in 
melancholia, — and adds; “I found that the younger Ihc patient, the 
greater ia the tendency to periodic remission and relapse. The phenome- 
non finds its acme in the eases of pubescent and adolescent insanity.” 

Conolly Norman, in the article “Mania, Hysterical” (Tuke’s J’ag- 
ohologioal DioUonary) , slates that "the activity of the sexual organs is 
probably in both sexes fundamentally periodic.” 

Krafft-Ebing records the case of a ncurastlipnio Russian, aged 24, 
who experienced sexual desires of nrologinio character, with fair regu- 
larity, every four weeks {Psyohopathia Srxtialis), and Nilckc mentions 
the case of a man who had nocturnal emissions at intervals of four 
weeks [Arohiv fllr Kriminalanthrapologic, 1008, p. 303), while Moll 
{TAbida Bcmtalis, Bd. I, pp. 021-623) recorded the case of a man, other- 
wise normal, who had attacks of homosexual feeling every four weeks, 
and Robleder (Zeiiaohrift [Ur Sexuahoiaaenaohaft, Nov., 1008) gives the 
case of an unmarried slightly neuropatiiio physician wlio for several days 
every three to flve weeks has attacks of almost satyriacal sexual 
excitement, 

E^rfi, whose attention was called to this point, from time to time 
noted the existence of sexual periodicity. Thus, in a case of general 
paralysis, attacks of continuons sexual excitement, with sleeplessnesB, 
occurred every twenty-eight days; at other times, the patient, a man of 
42, in the stage of dementia, slept well, and showed no signs of sexual 
excitation (Soeidii de Biologia, October 6, 1900). In another ease, of 
1 man of sound heredity and good health till middle life, periodic sex- 
ual manifestations began fiom puberty, with localized genital congestion, 
erotic ideas, and copious urination, lasting for two or three days. Tliese 
manifestations became menstrual, with a period of intermenstrnal cx- 
oitement appearing regularly, but never became intense. Between the 
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age of 3(5 and 42, the inlermcnalvmil crises gnidunlly ceased; ai, aliuiiti 
46. the menstrual crises ceased; the iieriodiu crises continued, however, 
with the solo manifestation of increased freciueucy of urination 
{Sooiftd do Biologic, July 23, 1004). In a third case, of scvual neu- 
rasthenia, I’drd found that from puberty, onwards to middle life, lliciv 
appeared, every twenty-five to twenty-eight days, tenderness and swell- 
ing below the nipple, accompanied by slight sexual e-xoitation and crotie 
dreams, lasting for one or two days (Reimo de Hlddeoine, Jlnreh, lOOS), 

It is in the domain o£ disease that the most strenuous and, 
on the whole, the most successful efforts have been made to dis- 
cover a menstrual cycle in men. Such a field s'cems promising 
at the outset, for many morbid exaggerations or delects of tho 
nervous system might be expected to emphasize, or to free from 
inhibition, fundamental rhythmical processes of tho organism 
which in health, and under tho varying conditions of social ex- 
istence, are overlaid by the higher menial activities and the pres- 
sure of external stimuli. In the eighteenth century Erasmus 
Darwin wrote a i-emarkablo and interesting chapter on “Tho 
Periods of Disonso,” dealing with solar and lunar influonco on 
biological processes.^ Since then, many writers have brought 
foiTvard evidence, ospecialiy in the domain of nervous and meiiliil 
disease, which scorns to justify a belief that, under pathological 
conditions, a tendency to a male menstrual rhythm may be 
clearly laid bare. 

We should expect an organ so primitive in cliaraetcr as tlie 
heart, and with so powerful a rhythm already stamped upon its 
nervous organization, to bo peculiarly apt to display a menstrual 
rhythm under the stress of abnormal conditions. This expecta- 
tion might be strengthened by the menstrual rhythm which Mr. 
Perry-Coste has found reason to suspect in pulse-frequency 
during health. I am able to present a case in which such a 
periodicity seems to be indicated. It is that of a gentleman who 
suffered severely for some years before his death from valvular 
disease of the heart, with a tendency to pulmonary congestion, 
and attacks of “cardiac asthma.” His wife, a lady of great 


1 Zoonomia, Bection XXXVI. 
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intelligence, kept, notes of her husband’s condition,! and at last 
observed that there was a certain periodicity in the occurrence of 
the exacerbations. The periods were not quite regular, but show 
a curious tendency to recur at about thirty days’ interval, a lew 
days before the end of every month; it was during one of these 
attacks that he finally died. There was also a tendency to minor 
attacks about ton days after tlie major attacks. It is note- 
worthy that the subject showed a tendency to periodicity when in 
health, and once remarked laughingly before his illness: "L am 
just like a wonyin, always most excitable at a particular time of 
Ihe month.” 

FeriodicHy has been noted in various disorders of nervous character. 
Periodic insanity has long been known and studied {see, e.ff,, Piles, Die 
periadiaoUen Geiateaatdnmgen, 1801); it is much commoner in women 
than in men. Periodicity has been observed in stammering (a six- 
weekly period in one ease) , and notably in bemierania or migraine, 
by Harry Uampbell, Oslor, etc. (Tlio periodicity of a ease of hemicronia 
has been studied in detail by H. Fraser Harris, Bdin'burgh Medical Journal, 
July, 1902.) But the cycle in these oases is not always, or oven usually, 
of a menstrual type. 

It is now possible to turn to an investigation which, although 
of very limited extent, serves to place the question of a male men- 
strual cycle for the first time on a sound basis. If there is such 
a cycle analogous to menstruation in women, it must be a recur- 
ring period of nervous erethism, and it must be demonstrably 
accompanied by greater sexual activity. In the American Jour- 
nal of Psychology for 1888 , Mr. Julius Kelson, afterward Profes- 
sor of Biology at the Rutgers College of Agriculture, Kew Bruns- 
wick, published a study of dreams in which he recorded the 
results of detailed observations of bis dreams, and also of seminal 
emissions during sleep (by him termed “gouekbole” or “ecbole”), 
during a period of Bomethiug over two years. Mr. Kelson found 
that both dreams and ecboles foil into a physiological cycle of 
28 days. The climax of maximum dreaming (as determined by 
the number of words in the dream record) and the climax of 

1 1 Teprodueed these notes in full ia earliei: editions of this 
tbhune. 
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maximum pcbole /oil at the same point of the eyolo, tlic rebotio 
climax being more distinctly marked tlinu Lhc dream eliurnx. 

The question of cyclic pliysiologicul chnngos is eonsiclcrahly coin- 
plieatad by our unceilainty rogaiiling the precise length of the cycle we 
nmy expect to find. Nelson dnds a 28-day cycle batistactory. Perry- 
Coate, as we shall sec, accepts a strictly lunar cycle of days, 
Flless has argued that in both women and men, many physiological facts 
fall into a cycle of 23 days, which he calls mule, the 28-day cycle being 
female. (W. Pliess, Die Beeichungen eiiischen Xase md wciblichoii 
Oeachleohls-Organen, 1807, pp. 113 et eeq.) Although Pliess brings for- 
ward a number of minutely-observed cases, I cannot say that I am yet 
convinced of the loaiity of this 23-day cycle. It is somewhat curious, 
however, that at the same time as Pliess, though in apparent inde- 
pendence, and from a different point of view, another worker also sug- 
gested that there is a 23-day physiological cycle (John Heard, The 
Span of Qcatation and the Causa of Birth, Jena, 1807). Beard aj)- 
proaches the question from the embryologicnl standpoint, and argues 
tliat there is what ha terms an “ovulation unit” of about 23 '/i days, in 
the interval from the end of one menstruation to tho beginning of the 
next. Two “ovulation units” make up one “critical unit,” and the length 
of pregnancy, according to Board, is always a muUiple of the “eriticul 
nnitj” In man, the gestation period amounts to six critical units. 
These attempts to prove a now physiological cycle deserve careful study 
and further investigation. The possibility of such a cycle should he 
borne in mind, but at present wo are scarcely entitled to accept it. 

So far as I am aware. Professor Nelson’s very interesting 
series of observations, wbich, lor the first time, placed the ques- 
tion of a menstrual rhythm in men on a sound and workable 
basis, have not directly led to any further observations. I am, 
however, in possession of a much more extended scries of ecbolie 
observations completed before Nelson’s paper was published, 
although the results have only been calculated at a comparatively 
recent date. I now propose to present a summary of these ob- 
servations, and consider how far they confirm Nelson’s con- 
clusions.' These observations cover no less a period than twelve 
years, between the ages of 17 and 39, the subject, W. K., being a 
student, and afterward schoolmaster, leading, on the whole, a 
ehaste life. The records were faithfully made throughout the 
whole of this long period. Here, if anywhere, should be material 

a 
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for the construction of a inonstnial rhythm on an echo lie basis. 
While the results are in many respects instructive, it can scarcely, 
perhaps, be said that they absolutely demonstrate a nioulhly cycle. 
When summated in a somewhat similar manner to that adopted by 
Nelson in his eebolie observations, it is not difficult to regard the 
maximum, which is reached on the 19th to 21st days of the 
summated physiological month, as a real menstrual eebolie climax, 
for no other three consecutive days at all approach these in 
number of ecboles, while there is a marked depression occurring 
four days earlier, on' the 16th day of the month. If, however, 
we split up the curve by dividing the period of twelve years into 
two nearly equal periods, the earlier of about seven years and the 
latter of about four years, and snmmate these separately, the two 
curves do not present any parallel as regards the menstrual cycle. 
It scarcely seems to me, therefore, that these curves present any 
convincing evidence in this case of a monthly eebolie cycle (and, 
therefore, 1 refrain from reproducing them) , allhougb they seem 
to suggest such a cycle. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
by adopting a different cycle of thirty days, or of twenty-throe 
days, any more conclusive results would be obtained. 

It seems, however, when we look at these curves more 
closely, that they arc not wholly without significance. If I am 
justified in concluding that they scarcely demonstrate a monthly 
cycle, it may certainly he added that they show a rudimentary 
tendency for the ecboles to fall into a fortnightly rhythm, and 
a very marked and unmistakable tendency to a weekly rhythm. 
The fortnightly rhythm is shown in the curve for the earlier 
period, but is somewhat disguised in the curve for the total period, 
because the first climax is spread over two days, the 7th and 
8tli of the month. If we readjust the curve for the total period 
by presenting the days in pairs, the fortnightly tendency is more 
clearly brought out (Chart 1). 

A more pronounced tendency still is traceahle-to a weeldy 
rhythm. This is, indeed, the most unquestionable fact brought 
out by these curves. All the maxima occur on Saturday or Sun- 
day, with the minima on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, or 
"Fridav. This very pronounced weekly rhythm will servo to 
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swamp more or less completely any monthly rhythm on a Sfl-ilny 
basis. Although here probably semi in an exaggerated form, it ia 
almost certainly a characteristic of the ccbolic curve generally.^ 
I have been told by several young men and women, especially 
those who work hard during the week, that Saturday, and 
especially Sunday afternoon, are periods when tho thoughts spon- 
taneously go in an erotic direction, and at this time there is a 
special tendency to masturbation or to spontaneous sexual excite- 
ment. It is on Friday, Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, accord- 
ing to Guerry^s tables,® that the fewest suicides are committed, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, with, however, a partial fall 
on Wednesday, those on which most suicides are committed, so 
that there would appear to be an antagonism between sexual 
activity and the desire to throw olE life. It also appears (in the 
reports of the Bavarian factory inspectors) that accidents in 
factories have a tendency to occur ehiolly at tho beginning of the 
week, and toward the end rather than in the middle.* Even 
growth, as Pleisclnnann has shown in tho ense of children, tends 
to fall into weekly cycles. It is evident that the nervous system 
is profoundly affected by tho social influences resulting from tho 
weekly cycle. 

The analysis of this series of ecbolic cinvcs may thus be s dd 
to recall the suggestion of Laycock, that the menstrual cycle is 
really made up of four weekly cycles, tho periodic unit, aecord- 
ing to Laycock, being three and one-half days. I think it would, 
however, be more correct to say that the menstrual cycle, per- 
haps originally formed with reference to tho influence of tho 
moon on the sexual and social habits of men and other animals, 
tends to break up by a process of segmentation into fortnightly 
and weekly cycles. If we are justified in assuming that there is 
a male menstrual cycle, we must conclude that in such a case as 

iMoll refers to tho ease of a man whose ci’otie dreams oeeurred 
every fortnight, and always on Friday night {Libido Soamalis, Bjind I, 
p. 136) . One is inclined to suspect an clement of autosuggestion in such 
a case! still, tho coincidence is notewoilhy. 

a See Durkheim, Le Svioide, p. 101. 

8 We mustj^of course, see here the results of the disorganization pro- 
duced by holidays, and the exhaustion produced by the week’s labor i 
but such iniluences are still the social olreets of the cosmio week. 
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that just analyzetl, the ■weekly rhytlim has become so marked as 
almost entirely to obliterate the larger monthly rhythm. 

However constituted, there seems little doubt that a phys* 
iological weekly cycle really exists. This was, indeed, very clearly 
indicated many years ago by the observations o£ Edward Smith, 
who showed that there are weekly rhythms in pulse, respiration, 
temperature, carbonic acid evolution, urea, and body-weight, 
Sunday being the great day of repair and increase of weight.^ 

In an appendix to this volume I am able to present the 
results of another long series of observations of nocturnal ecbolic 
manifestations carried out by Mr. Perry-Coste, who has elabo- 
rately calculated the results, and has convinced himself that on 
the basis of a strictly lunar month, thus abolishing the disturbing 
induence of the weekly rhythm, which in his case also appears, 
a real menstrual rhytlim may be traced.^ 

It does not appear to me, however, even yet, that a final 
answer to the question whether a menstrual sexual rhythm oecurs 
in men can bo decisively given in the affirmative. That such a 
cycle will be proved in many cases seems to me highly probable, 
but before this can be decisively affirmod it is necessary that a 
much larger number of persons should bo induced to carry out 
on themselves the simple, but protracted, scries of observations 
that are required. 

Since the first edition of tMa volume appeared, numerous series 
of ecbolic records have reached me from different parts of the -world. 
The most notable of these series comes from a professional man, of 
scientific training, -who has for the past six years lived in different 
parts of India, -where the record -was kept. Though the record extends 
over nearly six years, there are two breaks in it, due to a visit to 
England, and to loss of interest. Both involuntary and voluntary dis- 
charges are included in the record. The involuntary discharges occurred 
during sleep, usually with an erotic dream, in which the subject in- 
variably awaked and frequently made an effort to check the emission. 
The voluntary discharges in most oases commenced during sleep, or 


IE. Smith, Eealih and Disease, Chapter III. I may remark that, 
acoordiug to Kemsoes (Dmtsohe medigimsohe Woohenso'hrift, January 
20, 1008, and British Medical Journal, January 29, 1898), school-children 
work heat on Monday and Tuesday. 

S See Appendix B. 
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in tlie haU-waking state j deliberate mastui'bation, when fully awake, 
■was comparatively rare. Tho proportion of involuntary to more or 
less voluntary ecboles 'was about 3 to 1. A third kind of sexual mani- 
festation (of frequency intermediate between the other two forms) 
is also included, in which a high degree of erethism is induced during 
the half waking state, culminating in an orgasm in which the power 
of preventing discharge has been artiloiaily acquired. The subject, 
E. M., was 32 years of age when the record began. He belongs to a 
healthy family, and is himself physically sound, 6 feet 0 inches in 
height, but wei^t low, due to rickets in infancy. In early life ho 
stammered badly; his temperament is emotional and self-conscious, 
while his work is unusually exacting, and he lives for most of the year 
in a very trying olimate. As a boy he was very religious, and has 
always felt obliged to resist sexual vice to the utmost, though there 
have been occasional lapses. 

As regards lunar periodicity, E. H., has summated his resrilts in 
a curve, after the same manner as Air. Perry-Coste, beginning with 
the new moon. The periods covered include 54 lunar months, and the 
total number of discharges is 170; tho average frequency is about 
3 per montli *f twenty-eight days. The curve, for tho most part, v.ig- 
zags between a frequency of 4 and 9, but on tlio twenty-fourth day it 
falls to 1, and then rises unintorruplodly to a height of 11 on tho 
twenty-seventh day, falling to 2 on the next day. Whether a really 
menstrual ryhthm is thus indicated I do not rnulcrtako to decide, hut 
I am inclined to agree with E. M. himself that there is no dcHnito 
evidence of it. “It looks to me," he ■writes, "as if the only real rhythm 
(putting aside 'Hie annual cycle) "will be found to he the average 
period betiveen the ecbolee, varying in difTerent parsons, but in iny 
case, about nine and one-eighth days. May not the ecbolio period in 
men be compared to the menatrual period in women, and be an example 
of the greater katabolic activity of men? There is tho period of 
tumescence, and the ecbole constituting the detumesoenoe. The week- 
end holiday would hasten the detumcscence, hut about every third 
week-end there would tend to be delay to enable llie system to get back 
into its regulation ’nine or ten days’ stride. This might possibly be 
the explanation of the oarves. The recent emissions were nearly all 
involuntary during sleep. Age may have something to do with the 
change in eharaoter.” 

E, M.’s curves frequently show 'the influence of weekly periodicity, 
in the tendency to ecbole on Sunday, or sometimes on Saturday oi 
Monday. In recent years there has been some tendency lor this olimaac 
to be thrown towards the middle of the week, but, on the whole, 
Wednesday is the point of lowest frequency. 

In another ease, 'the subject, A, H., who has spent nearly all his 
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life ill tile Slate of Indiaiin, has kept ii record of sexual inauifoaU- 
tions hetweon the ages of 30 and 34. The data, -vvlueh rover four 
years, have not boon sent to me in a form which enables the possi- 
bility of a monthly curve to be esiimalcd, but A. N., who has himself 
arranged the data on a lunar monthly basis, considers tiiat a monthly 
curve is thus revealed. ".My memoranda, he writes, “show that dis- 
olmi'geB occur most frequently on tlie first, second, and thiid days after 
new moon. There is also another period on the fourteentli and fifteenth, 
which might indicate a scmi-Iunar rhythm. The days of minimum dis- 
charge are the seventh, eighth, twenty-second, and twenty-third.” It 
may be added that the yearly average of oebolie manifestations, varying 
between 60 and 55, comes out as 62, or exactly one per week. 

A weekly periodicity is very definitely shown by A. N.’s data. 
Sunday once more stands at the head of the week as regards frequency, 
in this ease very decisively. The figures arc as follows : — 

Sim. Mon. Tuea. Wed. Thura. Fri. Sat. 

48 21 24 36 28 20 27 

In another case whieli has reached mo from the United States, 
the data are slighter, but deserve note, as the subject is a trained 
psychologist, and 1 quote the ease in his own words. Hero, it will be 
seen, there appears to bo a tendency for the oeholio cycle to cover a 
period of about six weeks. In tliia case, also, there is a tendency for the 
diimax to oeeur about Saturday or Sunday. “X. is 38 years old, un- 
married, fair health, pretty good heredity j university trained, and 
engaged in neadomio pursuits. He tliinks he may have completed 
puberty at about 13, though he has no proof that ho was in the 
full possession of his sex-powers until he was IS years 3 months old 
(when he had hts first emission). His sex life has been normal. He 
masturbated somewhat when he slept with otlier boys (or men) during 
early manhood, but not to excess. 

“During the autumn of 1889 (when 28 years of age) he observed 
that at certain times he had an itching feeling about the testicles ; that 
he felt slightly irritable; that the penis erected with the slightest provo- 
cation, and that this peculiar feeling usually passed away with a 
nightly emission. Indeed, so regular was the matter that he usually 
wore a loin garment at these times, to prevent the semen getting on 
the bedding. This peculiar feeling ordinarily continued for two or three 
days. He recalls at these times that be felt that he would like to 
wrestle with some one, for there seemed to he a muscular tension. 
These states returned with apparent regularity, and the intervals seemed 
to he about six weeks, though no effort was made to measure the 
periods until 1898. The following notes are taken from the diaries 
of X.i~ 
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Thursday, DeoL'nibcr 29, 1892, Tlio peculiar feeling. 

(This is Iho oiilj' enliy’.) 

Thursday, ITehruary 9, 1893. The peculiar feeling, 

(Tlie diaiy notos that X. awoke nighli to find creeliona, and 
that the fooling conLimicd until Sunday night following, when 
there was an cmiaaion.) 

Priday, March 27, 1893. Tlie peculiar feeling. 

(The diary notes that there was an enrisaioii the next night, 
and tliat the feeling disappeared.) 

Wednesday, May 3, 1803. The peculiar feeling. 

(The diary notes that it continued until Saturday night, when 
X. had sexual relations, and that it then disappeared.) 

Wednesday, June 14, 1893. The peculiar feeling. 

(Tlie diary stales that tire next night X. had an emission, 
and the disappearance of tire feeling.) 

TItursday, July 27, 1893. Tire peculiar feeling. 

(The diary notos that it was apparent at about 3 o’clock 
Hint afternoon. That night at 10 o’clock, X, had sexual 
intercourse, and the feeling was not noted iho next day.) 

Friday, September 8, 1893. The peculiar fooiiiig. 

(Continued unlil Tuesday, lire lllh, and thou dlHappoarod. 
No sexual iuicroourse, and no nightly cniiKsion.) 

Wednesday, October 26, 1893. Tlie peculiar feeling. 

(Continued until Saturday night, when there was d nightly 
emission.) 

Saturday, December 9, 1893. The peculiar feeling. 

(Continued until Monday night, when there was sexual 
TclatiouB.) ' 

It will be noted that the interyals observed were of about six weeks' 
duration, excepting one, that from September to October, when it was 
nearly seven weeks. 

“These observations were not recorded after 1893. X. thinks that 
in, 1894 the intervals were longer, an opinion which is based on the 
fact that for a period of six months he had no sexual intercourse and 
no nightly emissions. Tho times during this six months when ho had 
the ‘peculiar feeling,’ the sensation was so slight as to be scarcely 
noted. In 1895, the feeling seemed more pronounced than ever before, 
and X. thinks that it may have recurred as often as once a month. In 
1896, 1897, and 1898, the intervals, he thinks, lengthened— at times, 
he thought, wholly disappeared. During 1899, while they did not recur 
often, when they did come the sensation was pronounced, although 
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the emission 'was less common. There was a peculiar ‘heavy’ feeling 
about the testicles, niid a marked tendency towards erection of the 
penis, especially at night-time (while sleeping). X. often awoke to 
find a tense erection. Moreover, these feelings usually continued a 
week. 

“1. In general, X. is of the opinion that as he grows older these 
intervals lengthen, though this inference is not based on i ecordad data, 

“2. He notes that a discharge (through sexual intercourse or in 
sleep) invariably brings the peculiar feeling to a close for the time 
heing. 

3. He notes that sexual in'tercourse at the time stops it; but, 
When there has been sexual intercourse within a week or ton days of 
the time (based upon the observations of 1803), that it had no tend- 

to cheek the feeling." 

In another ease, that of F. O., an Irish farmer, born in Water- 
ford, the data are still more meagre, though the periodicity is stated 
to be very pi'onounced. lie is chaste, steady, with occasional lapsb 
from strict sobriety, healthy and mentally normal, living a regular 
open-air life, far from the artificial stimuli of iowiis. The observa- 
tions refer to a period when he was from 20 to 27 years of age. During 
this period, nocturnal emissions ocourred at regular intervals of ex- 
actly a month. They wore ushered in by fits of Irritability and depres- 
sion, and usually oeeurred in dreamloss sleep. The dischargos were 
abundant and physically weakening, but they relieved the psychic 
symptop^s, though they occasioned mental distress, since F. C. is 
scrupulous in a religious sense, and also apprehensive of bad oonsti- 
iutionnl effects, the result of reading alarmist quack pamphlets. 

In another case Imo'wn to me, a young man leading a chaste life, 
experienced crises of sexual excitement every •ton to fourteen days, the 
crisis lasting for several days. 

Finally, an interesting contribution to this Bub,ject, suggested by 
this Study, has been made and published (in the proceedings of the Am- 
sterdam International Congress of Psychology, in 1907) by the wefl- 
known Amsterdam neurologist and psychologist. Dr. L. S. A. M. Von 
BOmer under the title. "Ueber das Verhaitniss zwisohen Mondalter imd 
Sexualltttt.” Von RSmer’s data are made up not of nocturnal involun- 
tary emissions, but of the voluntary acts of sexual intercourse of an un- 
married m'an, during a period of four years. Von Bfimer believes that 
these, to a much greater extent than those of a married man, would be 
liable -to periodic infiuence, if such exist. On making a curve of exact 
lunar length (similarly to Perry-Coste), he finds that there are, every 
month, two maxima and 'two minima, in a way that approximately re- 
semble Perry-Coste’s curve, The main point in Von Mmer’s results 
is, however, the correspondenoe that be finds with the actual lunar 
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phases; the chief inaxinium oecuts at tlie time of the full luoon, ancl 
the secondary umxiuiuni at the time of the now moon, the niinhuo, 
being at the lirst and fourth quarters. lie hazards no theory in 
explanation of this coincidonoe, but insists on the need for further 
observations. It will be seen tliat A. N.’s results {ante p. 117) seem ia 
the main to correspond to Von Rdmer's. 



The Anmml Sexual Rhythm — In Animals — ^Tn Man — Tendency oi 
the Sexual Impulse to become Heightened in Spring and Autumn — ^The 
Prevalence of Seasonal Erotic Festivals — The Feast of Fools — ^The Easter 
and Midsummer Bonfires — ^The Seasonal Variations in Birthrate — ^Tlie 
Causes of those Variations — ^Tho Typical Conception-rate Curve for 
Europe — The Seasonal Periodicity of Seminal Emissions During Sleep — 
Original Observations — Spring and Autumn the Chief Periods of Involun- 
tary Sexual Excitement — The Seasonal Periodicity of Rapes — Of Out- 
breaks among Prisoners — The Seasonal Curves of Insanity and Suicide — 
The Growth of Children According to Season — ^The Annual Curve of 
Bread-consumption in Prisons — Seasonal Periodicity of Scarlet Fever— 
The Underlying Causes of these Seasonal Phenomena. 

That there are annual seasonal changes in the human, or- 
ganism, especially connected with, the sexual function, is a state- 
.ment that has been made by physiologists and others from time 
to time, and the statement has even reached the poets, who have 
frequently declared that spring is the season of love. 

Thus, sixty years ago, Laycock, an acute pioneer in tho investiga- 
tion of the working of tho human organism, brought together (in n 
chapter on "The Periodic Movements in Ihe Reproductive Organs of 
Woman,” in his Nervous Diseases of Women, 1840, pp. 61-70) much 
interesting evidence to show that tho system undergoes olianges about 
the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, and that these changes are largely 
sexual. 

Edward Smith, also a notable pioneer in this field of human peri- 
odicity, and, indeed, the first to make definite observations on a number 
of points bearing on it, sums up, in his remarkable hook, Healih and 
Disease as Influenced hj Daily, Seasonal, and Other Oyelioal Changes in 
the Human System (1801), to the effect that season is a more powerful 
influence on the system than temperature or atmospheric pressure; “in 
the early and middle parts of spring every function of the body is in 
its highest degree of efficiency,” while autumn is "essentially a period of 
change from the minimum toward the maximum of vital conditions.” 
He found that in April and May most carbonic acid is evolved, there 
being then a progressive diminution to September, and then a progressive 
inerease; the respiratory rate also fell from a maximum in April to a 
minimum maintained at exactly ihe same level throughout August, Sep- 
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tembor, October, and November; apriiig was found to bo tho seneoit of 
maximum, autumn of minimum, muscular power; sensibility to tactilo 
and temperature impressions was also greater in spring. 

Kulisoher, studying tho sexual customs of various human races, 
concluded that in primitive times, only at two special seasons — at spring 
and in harvest-time — did pairing take place; and that, when pairing 
ceased to be strictly confined to these periods, its symbolical representa- 
tion was still so ooniined, even among the civilised nations of Europe. 
He further argued that the physiological impulse was only felt at these 
periods. (Kulischer, "Die geschleehtliche Zuchtwahl bei den Mensohen 
in der Urzcit,” ZeitsoUrift fUr BtKndlogie, 1876, pp. 152 and 157.) 
Cohnstein (“Ueber Prildilectionszeiten bei Schwangerschaft,” Arohiv 
fur Oyndhologie, 1879) also suggested that women sometimes only con- 
ceive at certain periods of the year. 

Wiltshire, who made various interesting observations regarding the 
physiology of menstruation, wrote: “Many years ago, I oonoluded that 
every women had a law peculiar to herself, which governed the times 
of her bringing forth (and conceiving) ; that she was more prone to 
bring forth at certain epochs than at others ; ond suhsetiuont rcscarohes 
have established the accuracy of the forecast.” Ho further stated hia 
belief in a “primordial seasonal aptitude for procreation, tho impress of 
which still remains, and, to some extent, governs tho broeding-limoH of 
humanity.” (A. Wiltshire, "LcctHV 0 .s on tho Oompanitivo Physiology of 
Menstruation,” British Medical Journal, March, ISS.'l, pp. 602, etc.) 

Westermarck, in a chapter of his Bislorji of Human Mairiage, 
dealing with the question of "A Human Pairing Reason in Primitive 
Times,” brings forward evidence showing that spring, or, rather, early 
summer, is the time for incrense of the scxuali instinct, and argues that 
this is a survival of nn ancient pairing season; spring, ho points out, 
is a season of want, rather than abundance, fbr a frugivorous species, 
hut when men took to herbs, roots, and animal food, spring became a 
time of abundance, and suitable for the birth of children. Ho thus con- 
siders that in man, as in lower animals, the times of conception nro 
governed by the times most suitable for birth. 

Rosenstadt, as wc shall see later, also believes that men to-day 
have inherited a physiological custom of procreating at a certain epoch, 
and he thus accounts for the seasonal changes in tho birthrate. 

Heape, who also believes that “at one period of its existenco the- 
human species had a special breeding season,” follows Wiltshire in sug- 
gesting that “there is some reason to believe that the human female is 
not always in a condition to breed.” (W. Heape, “Menstruation and 
Ovulation of Maoaous rhesus,’’ Philosophioal Transactions, 1897; id, 
“The Sexual Season of Mammals,” Quarterly Journal Mierosoopical 
Soienoe, 1000.) 
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Except, however, in one important rospecL, with which we 
shall presently have to deal, few attempts have been made to 
demonstrate any annual organic sexual rhythm. The supposition 
of such annual cycle is usually little more than a deduction from 
.the existence of the well-marked seasonal sexual rh3dhm in ani- 
mals. Most of the higher animals breed only once or twice a 
3’ear, and at such a period that the young are born when food 
is moat plentiful. At other periods tlie female is incapable of 
breeding, and without sexual desires, while the male is either in 
the same condition or in a condition of latent sexuality. Under 
the influence of 'domestication, animals tend to lose the strict 
periodicity of tlie wild condition, and become apt for breeding at 
more frequent intervals. Thus among dogs in the wild state 
the bitch only experiences heat once a year, in the spring. 
Among domesticated dogs, there is not only the spring period 
of heat, early in the year, but also an autumn period, about 
six months later; the primitive period, however, remains the 
most important one, and the best litters of pups are said to be 
produced in the spring. The mare is in season in spring and 
summer; sheep take the ram in autumn.^ Many of the men- 
struating monkeys also, whether or not sexual desire is present 
throughout the year, only conceive in spring and in autumn. 
Almost any time of the year may be an animaTs pairing season, 
this season being apparently in part determined by the economic 
conditions which will prevail at birth. While it is essential that 
animals should be bom during the season of greatest abundance, 
it is equalty essential that pairing^ which involves great expendi- 
ture of energy, should also take place at a season of maximum 
physical vigor. 

As an example of the sexual history of on animal through the 
year, I may quote the following description, hy Dr. A. W. Johnstone, 
of the habits of the American doer: “Our common American deer, in 
winter-time, is half -starved for laok of vegetation in the woods; the low 
temperature, snow, and ice, make his conditions of life harder for lack 
of the proper amount of food, whereby he becomes an easier prey to 
carnivorous animals. He has difficulty even in preserving life. In spring 
be sheds his winter coat, and is provided with a suit of lighter hair, and 


1 P. Smith, Veterinary Physiology j Palziel, The OolUe, 
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wliile this is going on tlis male grows antlers for dcfcnoo. Tlio female 
about this time is far along in pregnancy, and when tho antlers are 
fully grown she drops the fawn. When the fawns are dropped vegolnlion 
is plentiful and lactation sets in. Buring this time the male is kept 
fuiiy employed in getting food and guarding his more or less helpless 
family. As the season advances the vegetation increases and the fawn 
begins to eat grass. Wlien the summer heat commences the little streams 
begin to diy up, and the animal once moro has difficulty in supporting 
life because of the enervating heat, the effect of drought on the vegotU' 
tion, and the distance which has to be traveled to gat water; therefore, 
fully ten months in each year the deer has all he can do to live without 
extra exertion incident to rutting. Soon after the autumn rains com'^ 
mence vegetation becomes more luxurious, the antlers of the male and 
new suits of hair for both are fully grown, heat of the summer is gone, 
food and drink are plentiful everywhere, the fawns are weaned, and both 
sexes are in the very finest condition. Tlien, and then only, in tho whole 
year, comes the rut, which, to them as to most other animals, means an 
unwonted amount of physical exercise besides the everyday runs for 
life from their natural enemies, and an unusual amount of energy is 
used up. If a doe dislikes tho attention of a speoial buck, miles of racing 
result. If jealous males moot, furious battles take place. Tho slrniti on 
both sexes could not possibly be endured at any other season of the 
year. With approach of cold weather, eliinatle deprivations and winter 
dangers commence and rut closes. In all wild animals, rut oeours only 
when the climatic and other conditions favor Uio highest physical do* 
velopment. This law holds good in all wild birds, lor it is then only 
that they can stand the strain incident to lovo-making. Tho common 
American crow is a very good study. In the ■winter ho travels around 
the riceflelda of the South, loading a tramp’s cxistenco in a country 
foreign to him, and to which ho goes only to escape the rigors of tho 
northern climate. For several weeks in the spring ho goes about the 
fields, gathering up tlie worms and grubs. After his long flight from the 
South he experiences several weeks of an almost ideal existence, his food 
is plentiful, he becomes strong and hearty, and then he turns to thoughts' 
of love. In the pairing season he does more work than at any other time 
in the yean fantastic dances, racing and chasing after tho females, and 
savage fights with rivals. He endures more than would be possible in 
his ordinary physical state. Then come the care of tho young and Uie 
long flights for water and food during the drought of the summer. After 
the molt, autumn finds him once more in flock, and with the first frosts 
he is off again to the South. In the wild state, rut is the capstone of 
perfect physical condition.” (A. W. Johnstone, “The Relaiaon of Men- 
struation to tho other BeproducUve Functions,” Ameriom JourwA of 
Olstetrioa, vol. xxxii, 1896.) 
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Wiltshire ("Leeturos on ilio Compurativo Physiology of Monstnm- 
tion,” British Medical Jownal, March, 1388) and Westorniarek {Bis- 
tory of Bumati Marriage, Chapter IT) cnumcratu the pairing season of 
a. numher of different animals. 

With regard to the breeding seasons of monkeys, little seems to he 
positively known. Heape made special inquiries with referoneo to the 
two speeies whose sexual life he investigated. lie was informed that 
Bemnopitheous entellus breeds twice a year, in April and in October. 
He accepts Aitcheaon’s statement tliat the Maoaeus ihoatis, in Simla, 
copulates in October, and adds that in the very different climate of the 
plains it appears to copulate in May. He concludes that the breeding 
season varies greatly in dependence on climate, but believes that the 
breeding season is always preserved, and that It affects the sexual apti- 
tude of the male. He could not make his monkeys copulate during 
February or March, but is unablo to say whether or not sexual inter- 
course is generally admitted outside the breeding season. He quotes the 
observation of Broschet that monkeys copulate during pregnancy. 

In. primitivo human races wo very frequently trace pre- 
cisely the same influence of the seasonal impulso as may ho wit- 
nessed in the higher animals, although among human races it 
docs not always result that the children arc born at tho time of 
the greatest plenty, and on account of tho development of human 
■skill such a result is uot necessary. Thus Dr. Cook found among 
the Eskimo that during the long winter nights the secretions 
are diminished, muscular power is weak, and tho passions are de- 
pressed. Soon after the sun appears a kind of rut afCccls the 
young population. They tremble with the intensity of sexual 
■passion, and for several weeks much of the time is taken up with 
courtship and love. Hence, the majority of tho children are born 
aiine months later, when the four months of perpetual night arc 
beginning. A marked seasonal periodicity of Ibis kind is not 
confined to the Arctic regions. We may also find it in the tropics. 
In Cambodia, Mondiere has found that twice a year, in April 
and September, men seem to e.xpericnce a “veritable rut,” and 
will sometimes even kill women who resist them.f 

These two periods, sprung and autumn — ^the season for greet- 
ing the appearance of life and the season for reveling in its final 

iMondiSre, Art “Cambodgienfl,” Biotiotmaire dee Soienees Anthro- 
pologigties,^ 
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fruition — seem to be everywhere throughout the world Iho most 
usual seasons for erotic festivals. In classical Greece and llouio, 
in India, among the Indians of Ifoilh and South America, spring 
is the most usual season, while in Africa the yam harvest of 
autumn is the season chiefly selected. There arc, of couise, 
numerous exceptions to this rule, and it is common to find both 
seasons observed. Taking, indeed, a broad view of festivals 
throughout the world, we may say tliat there are four seasons 
when they are held : the winter solstice, when the days begin to 
lengthen and primitive man rejoices in the lengthening and 
seeks to assist it;^ the vernal equinox, the period of germination 
and the return of life; the summer solstice, when the sun reaches 
its height ; and autumn, the period of fruition, of thankfulness, 
and of repose. But it is rarely that we find a people seriously 
celebrating more than two of these festival seasons. 

In Australia, according to Miillor as quoted by Ploss and 
Bartels, marriage and conception take place during the warm 
season, when there is greatest abundance of food, inul to some 
extent is even confined to that period. Oldfield nud others slate 
that the Australian erotic festivals take place only in spring. 
Among some tribes, Miillcr adds, such ns the Watscliandis, coui 
ception is inaugurated by a festival called Icaaro, which takes place 
in the warm season at the first new moon after the yams arc ripe, 
The leading feature of this festival is a moonlight dance, repre- 
senting the sexual act symbolically. With their spears, regarded 
as the symbols of the male organ, the men attack bushes, which 


1 This primitive nspeot of the festival is well shown by the huniar 
saoriiiees which the ancient Mexicans ofleretl at this time, in order to 
enable the sun to recuperate his strength. The custom survives in rt 
symbolical form among the MoUs, who observe the festivals of the wintoK 
solstice and the vernal equinox. ("Aspects of Sun-worship among tlm 
Mold Indians.” Ifature, July 28, 1898.) The Walpi, a Tnsayan people, 
hold a similar great sun-festival at the winter solstice, and December i^ 
with them a sacred month, in which there is no work and little plaj. 
This festival, in which there is a dance dramatizing the fructiftcation a I 
the earth and the imparting of virility to the seeds of corn, is fnlly dr- 
serihed by J, Walter TTewkes (American Anthropologist, March, 1898). 
That these solemn annual dances and fesiivals of North America fr*- 
qnently merge into "a lecherous saturnalia,” when “all is joy and haj' 
piness,” is stated by H. H. Bancroft (Natwe Jtaoes of PaMfh States, 
vol, i, p. 38)5). * 
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teprcsent the Icmale organs. They tlins work themselves up tc 
a state of extreme sexual excitement.^ Among tlie Papuans of 
New Guinea, also, according to Miklucho-Macleay, conceptions 
chiefly occur at the end of haiwest, and Guise describes the 
great annual festival of the year which takes place at the time of 
the yam and banana harvest, when the girls undergo a coreraonj 
of initiation, and marriages are effected.^ In Central Africa, says 
Sir H. H. Johnston, in his Central Africa, sexual orgies are 
seriously entered into at certain seasons of the year, but ho 
neglects to mention .what these seasons arc. The people of New 
Britain, according to Weisser (as quoted by Ploss and Bartels), 
carefully guard their young girls from the young men. At cer- 
tain times, however, a loud trumpet is blown in the evening, and 
the girls are then allowed to go away into the bush to mix freely 
with the yormg men. In ancient Peru (according to an account 
derived from a pastoral letter of Archbishop Villagomez of 
Lima), in December, when the fruit of tho 'paltay is ripo, a 
festival was held, preceded by a Jive days’ fast. During the 
festival, whidi lasted six days and six nights, men and women 
met together in a state of complete nudity at a certain spot among 
the gardens, and all raced toward a certain hill. Every man who 
caught up with a woman in the race was bound at once to have 
intercourse with her. 

Very instructive, from our present point of view, is the ' 
account given by Dalton, of the festivals of the various Bengal 
races. Thus the Hos (a Kolarian tribe), of Bengal, are a purelj 
agricultural people, and the chief festival of the year with them 
is the m&gh parah. It is held in the month of January, "when 
the granaries are full of grain, and the people, to Use their own 

1 As regards the northern tribes of Central Australia, Spencer and 
Gillen state that, during the performance of certain ceremonies which 
bring together a large number of natives from different parts, the 
ordinary marital rules are more or less set aside {Northern Tribes of 
Central Anatralia, p. 136). Just in the same way, among the Siberian 
yakuts, according to Sieroshevski, during weddings and at the great 
festivals of the year, the usugl oversight of maidens is largely removed, 
{Jovmal of the Anthropological Institute, Jan.-Jurte, 1901, p. 96.) 

2R. R. Guise, Journal of the Anth/ropologioal Institute, 1899, 
Pp. 214-818, . 
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exprespion, full of devilry” It is tlic festival of tlio harvest- 
home, the termination of the year’s toil, and is always hold at 
full moon. The festival is a saturmliaj when all rules of duty 
and decorum are forgotten, and the utmost liberty is allowed to 
women and girls, who become like baeoliantes. The people be- 
lieve that at this time both men and women become overcharged 
with vitality, and that a safety valve is absolutely necessary. 
The festival begins with a religious sacrifice made by the village 
priest or elders and with prayers for the departed and for the 
vouchsafing of seasonable rain and good crops. The religious 
ceremonies over, the people give themselves up to feasting and 
to drinking the home-made beer, the preparation of which from 
fermented rice is one of a girl’s chief' accomplishments. “The 
Ho population,” wrote Dalton, “ai-e at otlicr sensons quiet and 
reserved in manner, and in their demeanor toward women gentle 
and decorous 5 even in their flirtations they never transcend the 
bounds of decency. The girls, tliough full of spirits jmd some- 
what saucy, have innate notions of propriety that make them 
modest in demeanor, though devoid of all prudery, and of the 
obscene abuse, so frequently heard from the lips of common 
women in Bengal, they appear to have no knowledge. They are 
delicately sensitive under harsh language of any kind, and never 
use it to others; and since their adoption of elotlung they are 
careful to drape themselves decently, as well as gracefully ; but 
they throw all this aside during the mdgh feast. Thoir nature 
appears to undergo a temporary change. Sons and daughters 
revile their parents in gross language, and parents their children ; 
men and women become ahnosi like animals in the indulgence 
of their amorous propensities. They enact all that was ever 
portrayed by prurient artists in a bacchanalian festival or pandean 
orgy; and as the light of the sun they adore, and the presence of 
numerous spectators, seems to be no restraint on their indulgence, 
it cannot bo expected that chastity is preserved when the shades 
of night fall on snch a scene of licentiousness and debauchery.” 
While, however, thus representing the festival as a mere debauch, 
Dalton adds that relationships formed at this time generally end 
in marriage. There is also a flower festival in April and May, 

9 
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ol religious nature, but the dances at this festival are quieter 
in character,^ 

In Burmali the groat festival of the year is the full moon 
of Oelohcr, following the Buddhist Lent season (which is also 
the wet season), during which there is no sexual intercourse. 
The other great festival is the Hew Year in March.^ 

In classical times the great festivals were held at the same 
time as in northern and modem Europe. The irumalia took 
place in midwinter, when the days were shortest, and the rosalia, 
according to early custom in May or June, and at a later time 
about Easter. After the establishment of Christianity the Church 
made constant efforts to suppress tliis latter festival, and it was 
referred to by an eighth century council as “a wicked and repre- 
hensible holiday-making.” Tliese festivals appear to bo inti- 
mately associated with Dionysus worship, and the flower-festival 
of Dionysus, as well as the Koman Liberales in honor of Bacchus, 
was celebrated in March with worship of Priapus. Tho festivals 
of the Delian Apollo and of Artemis, both took place during the 
first week in May and the Eoman Bacchanales in October.® 

Tho mediaeval Feast of Fools was to a largo extent a seasonal 
orgy licensed by the Church. It may be traced directly back 
through the barbatories of the lower empire to tho Eoman 
saturnalia, and at Sens, the ancient ecclesiastical metropolis of 
France, it was held at about the same lime as the saturnalia, on 


1 Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 19Q et aeq, W. Crooko (Jour- 
nal of the Anthropological Institute, p. 243, 1899) also refers to the 
annual harvest-tree dance and saturnalia, and its association with the 
seasonal peiiod for marriage. We find a similar phenomenon in the 
Malay Peninsula: "In former days, at harv'ost-time, the Jakuns kept 
an annual festival, at which, the entire settlement having been called 
together, fermented li(iuor, brewed from jungle fruits, was drunk; and 
to the accompaniments of strains of their lude and incondite music, both 
sexes, crowning themselves with fragrant leaves and flowers, indulged 
in bouts of singing and dancing, which grew gradually wilder through- 
out the night, and terminated in a strange kind of sexual orgie.” (W. 
W. Skeat, ‘‘The Wild Tribes of the Malay Peninsula," Journal of the An- 
thropological Institute, 1002, p. 133.) 

I 2 Fielding Hall, The Soul of a People, 1898, Chapter XIII. 

s See e.g.,_ L. Dyer, Studies of the Gods in Greece, 1891, pp. 80-89, 
376, etc. 
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the Feast of tlie Circumcision, i.e., New Year’s Day. It was not, 
however, always held at this time; ihixs at Evreus it took place 
on the let of May.^ 

The Easter bonfires of northern-central Europe, the Mid- 
summer (St. John’s Eve) fires of sonthem-eontral Europe, still 
bear witness to the ancient festivals.^ There is certainly a con- 
nection between these bonfires and erotic festivals j it is note- 
worthy that they ocenr chiefly at the period of spring and early 
summer, which, on other grounds, is widely regarded as the time 
for the increase of the sexual instinct, while the less frequent 
period for the bonfires is that of the minor sexual climax. Mann- 
hardt was perhaps the first to show how intimately these spring 
and early summer festivals — ^held with bonfires and dances and 
the music of violin — ^liavo been associated with love-making and 
the choice of a mate.3 In spring, the first Monday in Lent 
(Quadrigeaima) and Easter Eve were frequent davs for such bon- 
fires. In May, among the Franks of tho Main, tho unmarried 
women, naked and adorned with flowers, danced on the Rlocksberg 
before the men, as described by Ilerbols in tho tenth contury.* 
In the central highlands of Scotland tho Jiollano fires were 
kindled on the 1st of May. Bonfires somclimcs look plnco on 


1 For a popular account of the Feast of Fools, see Loli6o, “Ija FCla 
des Fous,” Jievua des Jlevu<.a, May 15, 1808 j also, J. G. Bourke, Soalo^ 
logic Rttes of all Nations, pp. 11-23. 

2J. Grimm {Teutonia MytUolagp, p. 016) points out that tho 
obserranoe of the spiing or Easter bonllics marks off tho Saxon from 
the Franconian peoples. Tho Easter bonAres are hold in Lower Saxony, 
Westphalia, Lower Hesse, Geldein, Holland, Friesland, Jutland, and 
Zealand. The Midsummer bonfires are hold on the Rhine, in Franconia, 
Thuringia, Swabia, Bavaria, Austria, and Silesia. Schwartz {Zeitschrift 
pir Ethnologic, 1898, p. 151) shows that at Lauterberg, in the Ilarz 
Mountains, the line of demarcation between these two primitive districts 
may still be clearly traced. 

siFaZd twtd Feldhulte, 1876, vol. i, pp. 422 e{ seq. Ho also mem- 
tlons (p. 458) that St. Valentine’s Day (14tli of February), — or Ember 
Day, or the last day of February, — ^when the pairing of birds was sup- 
posed to take place, was associated, especially in England, with love- 
making and the choice of a mate. In Lorraine, it may be added, on 
the 1st of May, the young girls chose young men as their valentines, 
a custom known by this name to Rabelais. 

iRochholz, Drei gaugSttinnen, p. 37. 
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Halloween (October Slat) and Cliaistmaa. But the great seaeoa 
all over Europe tor these boufirea, then often held with erotic 
ceremonial, is the summer solstice, the S3d ot June, the ovc of 
Midsummer, or St. John’s Day.i 

The Bohemians and other Slavonic races formerly had meet- 
ings with sexual license. .This was so up to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century on the banks of rivers near Novgorod. 
The meetinp took place, as a rule, the' day before the Eeatival 
of John the Baptist, which, in pagan times, was that of a divinity 
known by tbe name of Jardo (equivalent to Priapus). Half a 
century later, a new ecclesiastical code sought to abolish every 
vestige of the early festivals hdd on Christmas Day, on the Lay 
of the Baptism of Oar Lord, and on John the Baptist’s Day. A 
general feature of all these festivals (says Kowalewslcy) was tlio 
prevalence of the promiscuous intercourse of -the sexes. Among 
the Ehstonians, at the end of the eighteenth oonlury, thousands of 
persons would gather around an old ruined church (in tho Pelliu- 
schen) on the Eve of Si John, light a bonfire, and throw sacri- 
ficial gifts into it. Sterile women danced naked among tho ruins 5 
much eating and drinking went on, while the young men and 
maidens disappeared into the woods to do what they would. 
Pestivals of this character still take place at the end of June in _ 


IMtumhoidt, {Mti, pp. 466 et ae(i. Also J. Q-. ITrazer, Qoldm 
BougJt, vol ii, Chapter Iv. For further facts and references, see 1C. 
Pearson (TIjs Chances of Death, 1807, vol, ii, “Woman as Witch,” 
“Kindred Group-inarriage,” and Appendix on “The ‘Mailehn’ and ‘Kili- 
gang,’ ”) who incidentally brings together some of the evidence concern- 
ing primitive sex-festivals in Europe. Also, E, Hahn, Demeter und 
jBauio, 1896, pp. 38-40; and. for some modern survivals, see Beniker, 
Saoes of Man, 1900, Chapter IIT, On a lofty tumulus near the mego- 
llthio remains at Carnac, in Brittany, the custom still prevails of 
lighting a large bonfire nt the time of the summer solstice; it is 
called Tan Heol, or Tan St. Jean. In Ireland, the bonfires also take 
place on St. John’s Eve, and a correspondent, who has often witnessed 
them in County Waterford, writes that “women, with garments raised, 
jump through these fires, and conduct which, on ordinary occasions 
would ho reprobated, is regarded as excusable and harroless.” Outeide 
^Tope, the Berbers of Morocco still maintain this midsummer festival, 
and in the Eif they light bonfires; here the fires seem to be now re- 
garded as mainly purificatory, but they are associated with eating 
ceremonies which are still regarded as multiplicative. (Westermarek, 
“Midsummer Customs in Morocco, Folk-Lore, March, 1006.) ' 
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some districts. Yoniig tmmarriod couples jump barefoot ore? 
large fires, usually near rivers or ponds. Licentiousness is rare.^ 
But in many parts of Eussia the peasants still attach little vahm 
to virginity, and even prefer women who have been mothers. 
The population of the Orisons in the sixteenth century hold 
regular meetings not less licentious than those of the Cossacks 
These were abolished by law. KowaWsky regards all such cus* 
toms as a survival of early forma of promiscuity.- 

Frazer (Golden Bough, 2d ed., 1900, vol. iii, pp. 236-350) fully de 
scribes and discusses the dances, bonfires and festivals of spring and sum- 
mer, of Halloween (October 31), and Christmas. Ho also explains Llio 
sexual oharaoler of tliese festivals. “There are clear indications," ho 
observes (p. 306), “that even human fecundity is supposed to bo pro- 
moted by the genial heat of the fires. It is an Irish belief tliai a girl 
who jumps thrice over the midsummer bonflro will soon marry and 
become the mother of many children j and in various parts of Franco 
they think that if a girl dances round nine fines she will bo sure to 
marry within a year. On the other hand, in Loehrain, people say that 
if a young man and woman, leaping over the inldsninmor flro togclhor, 
escape unsmirohed, the young woman will not hcoomo a mollipr within 
twelve months — tho finmes have not touched and fertilized her. Tho 
nile observed in some parts of France and Belgium, that the hoiiflres on 
the first Sunday in tiOut should ho kindled by tlio person who wns 
last married, seems to belong to Uio same class of ideas, whether it 
be that such a person is supposed to receive from, or impart to, tho 
fire a generative and fertilizing influence. The common praetiee of 
lovers leaping over the fires hand-in-hand may very well have origin- 
ated in a notion that thereby their marriage would be more Hkoly 
to he blessed with offspring. And the scenes of pi-ofligncy which appear 
to have marked the midsummer celebration among tlio Hhstonians, ns 
they once marked the celebration of May Day among ourselvos, may 


iMannhardt (op. Mt., p. 4Q0) quotes a desoription. of an Ehsto- 
nian festival in the Island of Moon, when the girls dance in a circle 
round tho fire, and one of them, — ^to tho envy of the rest, and the pride 
of her own family, — ^is chosen by the young men, borne away so violently 
that her clothes are often torn, and thrown down by a youth, who 
places one leg over her body in a kind of symbolical coitus, and lioa 
qnietly by her^ side till morning. The spring festivals of the young 
people of Ukrainia, in which, also, there is singing, dancing, and sleep- 
ing together, are described in "Folk-Lore de I'Ukrftinie.” KpurriSta, vol. 
V, pp. 2-6, and vol. viii, pp. 303 et aeq. 

2M. Kowalewsky, "Marriage Among the Early Slavs,” ffolk‘Lor«> 
Deeember, 1890. 
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have sprung, not from the more lioenso of holiday-makers, but fron, 
a, crude notion that such orgies were justiflecl, it not required, by bomp 
mysterious bond wliieli linked the life of man. to the courses of the 
heavens at the turning-point of the year.” 

As regards these primitive festivals, although the evidence 
is scattered and sometimes obscure, certain main conclusions 
clearly emerge. In early Europe there wore, according to Grimm, 
only two seasons, sometimes regarded as spring and winter, 
sometimes as spring and autumn, and tor mythical purposes these 
seasons were alone available.^ The appearance of each of these 
two seasons was inaugurated by festivals which were religious and 
often erotic in character. The Slavonic year began in March, at 
which time there was formerly, it is believed, a great festival, 
not only in Slavonic but also in Teutonic countries. In North- 
ern Germany there were Easier bonfires always associated with 
mountains or hills. The Celtic bonfires wore held at the begin- 
ning of May, while the Teutonic May-day, or Walpurgisnaoht, 
is a very ancient sacred festival, associated willi erotic ceremonial, 
and regarded by Grimm as having a common origin with the 
Eoman floralia and the Greek dionysia. Thus, in Europe, Grimm 
concludes: "there are four different waj's of welcoming suimner. 
In Sweden and Gothland a battle of winter and summer, a 
triumphal entry of the latter. In Bchonen, Denmark, Lower 
Saiony, and England, simply May-riding, or fetching of Uie May- 
wagon. On the Ehine merely a battle of winter and smnmerj 
without immersion, without the pomp of an entry. In Franconia, 
Thuringia, Meissen, Silesia, and Bohemia only the carrying out 
of wintry death ; no battle, no formal introduction of summer. 
Of these festivals the first and second fall in May, the third and 
fourth in March. In the first two, the whole population take 
part with unabated enthusiasm ; in the last two only the lower 
poorer class. . . . Everything goes to prove that the ap- 
proach of summer was to our forefathers a holy tide, welcomed 


1 A. Tills, however {Yule and Ohristmae, 1899), while admitting 
that the general Aryan division of the year was dual, follows Tacitus 
In asserting that the Germanic division of the year (like the Egyptian) 
was tripartite: winter, spring, and summer. 
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by eaerif CO, least, aucl dauce, and largely govoriiiiig and briglit- 
cning the people’s The eaidy spring lebtival oC ItJarcli, Iho 

festival of Ostara, the goddess of spring, has become identiiied 
with the Christian festival of Eeaurrection (just as Ihe summer 
solstice festival has been placed beneath the patronage of SI. 
John the Baptist) ; but there has been only an amalgaination of 
closely-allied rites, for the Christian festival also may be traced 
back to a similar origin. Among the early Arabians the great 
ragab feast, identified by Ewald and Robertson Smith with the 
Jewish paschal feast, fell in the spring or early summer, when 
the camels and other domestic animals brought forth their young 
and the shepherds offered their sacrifices.^ Babylonia, the 
supreme early centre of religious and cosmological culture, pre- 
sents a more decisive example of the sex festival. Tho festival 
of Tammuz is precisely analogous to the European festival of St, 
John’s Day. Tammuz was the solar god of spring vegetation, 
and closely associated with Ishtar, also an agricultural deity of 
fertility. Tho Tammna festival was, in tho earliest times, hold 
toward the summer solstice, at ihe time of the first wheat and 
barley harvest. In Babylonia, as in priinilivc Europe, there 
were only two seasons; the festival of Tammuz, coming at tho 
end of winter and the beginning of summer, was a fast followed 
by a feast, a time of mourning for winter, of rejoicing for suip- 
mer. It is part of the primitive function of sacred ritual to bo 
symbolical of natural processes, a mysterious representation of 
natural processes with the object of bringing them about.® The 
Tammuz festival was an appeal to the powers of Nature to ex- 
hibit their generative functions; its erotic character is indicated 
not only by the well-known fact that the priestesses of Ishtar 
(the Kadishtu, or “holy ones”) were prostitutes, but by the state- 
ments in Babylonian legends concerning the state of the earth 
during Ishtar’s winter absence, when the bull, the ass, and man 

1 Grimm. Teutonia Mythology (English translation by Stallv- 
brasB), pp. 612-030, 779, 788. 

2 Wellhausen, Reste Aiaiischen Beidenfuma, 1807, p. 98 . 

8 See. e.g., the chapter on ritual in Gfirard-Varet’s interesting book. 
Vlgnoranoe et I’Jrrepeaiion, 1899, for a popular account of this auV 
allied primitive conceptions. 
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ceascil to reproduce. It ia evident that the return of apringj 
coincident with the Tammuz festival, was regarded as the period 
for the return of the reproductive instinct even in naan.^ So 
that along this line also we are led back to a great procreative 
festival. 

Thus the great spring festivals were held between March 
and June, frequently culminating in a great orgy on Midsummer’s 
Eve. The next great season of festivals in Europe was in 
autumn. The beginning of August was a great festival in Celtic 
lands, and the echoes of it, Ehys remarks, have not yet died out 
in Wales,® The beginning of ETovemher, both in Celtic and Teu- 
tonic countries, was a period of bonfires.® In Germanic coun. 
tries especially there was a great festival at the time. The Ger- 
manic year began at Martinmas (November 11th), and the great 
festival of the year was then hold. It is the oldest Germanic 
festival on record, and retained its importance even in the Mid- 
dle Ages. There was feasting all night, and the cattle that were 
to be killed were devoted to the gods ; tho goose was associated 
with this festival.^ These autumn festivals culminated in the 
great festival of tho winter solstice which wo have perpetuated 

1 Jostrow, Religion of Balglonia, eapcoially pp. 486, 671; rogard- 
ing the pricsicsacs, Jastrow remarks: “Among many nations, the mys- 
terious aspects of vvoman’s fertility load to rites that, by a perversion of 
their original import, appear to be obscene. The prostitutes were priest- 
esses attached to the Ishiar cult, and who took part in ceremonies in- 
tended to symbolize fertility.” Whether there is any slgniflcauce in the 
fact that the first two months of the Babylonian year (roughly corre- 
sponding to our March and April), when we should expect births to he 
at a maximum, were dedicated to Ea and Bel, who, according to varying 
legends, were the creators of man, and that New Year’s Day was ttie 
festival of Bau, regarded as the mother of mankind, I cannot say, but the 
suggestion may be put forward. 

2 Geltio Eoaihendom, p. 421. 

8 Grimm, Teutonia Mythology, p. 1466. In England, the Novem- 
ber, bonfires have become merged into the Guy Eawke,s celebrations. In 
the East, the great primitive autumn festivals seem to have fallen some- 
what earlier. In Babylonia, the seventh month (roughly corresponding 
to September) was specially sacred, though nothing is known of its festi- 
vals, and this also was the sacred festival month of the Hebrews, and 
originally of the Arabs. In Europe, among the southern Slavs, the 
Beigen, or Kolo — wild dances by girls, adorned with flowers, and with 
sklra girt high, followed by sexual interoourse — take place in autumn, 
during the nights following harvest time. 

8 A. Title, Tule and Ohriatinas, p. 21, etc. 
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in tlie celebrations of ChristraaB and Now Year. Tims, while the 
two great primitive culminating festivals of spring and autumn 
correspond exactly (as we shall see) with Uic seasons of maximum 
fecundation, oven in the Europe of to-day, the earlier spring 
(March) and — ^though leas closely — autumn (November) fes- 
tivals correspond with the periods of maximum spontaneous 
sexual disturbance, as far as I have been able to obtain precise 
evidence of such disturbance. That the maximum of physio- 
logical sexual excitement should lend to appear earlier than the 
TT' sxiTmmn. of fecundation is a result that might be expected. 

The considerations so far brought forward clearly indicate 
that among primitive ^races there are frequently one or two 
seasons in the year — especially spring and autumn — during 
which sexual intercourse is chiefly, or even exclusively carried 
on, and they further indicate that these primitive customs per- 
sist to some extent even in Europe to-day. It would still remain 
to determine whether any such influence affects the whole 
mass of the civilized population and dotorminos the times at 
which intercourse, or fecundation, most frequently takes place. 

This question can bo moat conveniently answered by study- 
ing the seasonal vai’iation in the birthrate, calculating back to 
the time of conception. Wargentin, in Sweden, first called at- 
tention to the periodicity of the birthrate in 1767.t The mutter 
seems to have attracted little further attention until Quetolet, 
who instiuctively scented unreclaimed fields of statistical investi- 
gation, showed that in Belgium and Holland there is a maximum 
of births in February, and, consequently, of conceptions in May, 
and a minimum of births about July, with consequent miuiTniTm 
of conceptions in October. Quetelet considered that the spring 
maximum of conceptions corresponded to an increase of vitality 
after the winter cold. He pointed out that this sexual climax 
was better marked in the country than in towns, and accounted 

iLong before Wargentin. however, Babelais had shown some In- 
tel eat in this question, and had found that there weie moat christenings in 
October and November, this showing, he pointed out, that the early 
warmth of spring influenced the number of conceptions (Pmtagruel, liv. 
V, Oh. XXIX). The spring maximum of conceptions is not now so earlv 
in France. 
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for this by the consideration that in the country the winter cold 
ia more keenly felt. Later, Wapptiiis investigated the matter in 
various parts of northern and southern Jdurope as well as in Chile, 
and found that there was a maximum oE conceptions in May and 
June attributable to season, and in Catholic countries strength- 
ened by customs connected with ecclesiastical seasons. This 
maximum was, he found, followed by a miminmin in September, 
October, and November, duo to gradually increasing exhaustion, 
and the influence of epidemic diseases, as well as the strain of 
harvest-work. The minimum is reached in the south earlier 
than in the north. About November conceptions again become 
more frequent, and reach the second maximum at about Christ- 
mas and New Year. This second maximum is very slightly 
marked in southern countries, but strongly marked in northern 
countries (in Sweden the absolute maximum of conceptions is 
reached in December), and is due, in tho opinion of AVappaus, 
solely to social causes. Yillcrme reached somewhat similar re- 
sults. Founding his study on 1 fjOOO.CWO births, ho showed that 
in France it was in April, May, and J uno, or from the spring 
equinox to tho summer solstice, and nonror to the solstice than 
the equinox, that the maximum of fccundaliouB takes place; 
while the minimum of births is normally in July, but ia retarded 
by a wet and cold summer in such a manner that in August there 
are scarcely more births than in July, and, on the other hand, a 
very hot summer, accelerating the minimum of births, causes it 
to fall in June instead of in July.^ He also showed that in 
Buenos Ayres, where the seasons are reversed, the conception- 
rate follows the reversed seasons, and is also raised by epochs of 
repose, of plentiful food, and of increased social life. 'Sormani 
studied the periodicity of conception in Italy, and found Uiat 
the spring maximum in the southern provinces occurs in May, 
and. gradually falls later as one proceeds northward, until, in the 
extreme north of the peninsula, it occurs in July. In southern - 
Italy there is only one maximum and one minimum ; in the north 
there are two. The minimum which follows the spring or sum- 

1 VlUermS, “De la Distribution par mois des oonooptions,” Amale) 
d’Eygiine PiMiqve, tome v, 1831, pp. 6S-160. 
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mer maximum increases as we approach the south, while the 
Tnim' mum'associatcd with the winter cold increases as we ap- 
proach the north.i Beukemann, who studied the matter in vari- 
ous parts of Germany, found that seasonal influence was specially 
marked in the case of illegitimate births. The maximum of con- 
ceptions of illegitimate children takes place in the spring and 
summer of Europe generally; in Russia it takes place in the 
autumn and winter, when the harvest-working months for the 
population are over, and the period of rest, and also of minimum 
deathrate (September, October, and ITovember), comes round. 
In Russia the general conception-rate has been studied by various 
investigators. Here the maximum number of couceiitions is in 
winter, the minimum varying among different elements of the 
population. Looked at more closely, thcro ore maxima of con- 
ceptions in Russia in January and in April. (In Russian towns, 
however, the maximum number of conceptions occurs in the 
autumn.) The special charactoristics of the Russian conception- 
rate are held to be due to the prevalence of marriages in nnlumn 
and winter,® to the severely observed fasts of spring, and to the 
exhausting harvest-work of summer. 

It is instructive to compare tlie conception-rale of Europe 
with that of a non-European country. Such a comparison has 
been made by S. A. Hill for the Northwest Provinces of India. 
Here the Iloli and other erotic festivals take place in spring; but 
spring is not the period when conceptions chiefly take place ; in- 
deed, the prevalence of erotic festivals in spring appears to Hill 
an argument in favor of those festivals having originated in a 
colder climate. The conceptions show a rise through October 
and November to a maximum in December and January, followed 
by a steady and prolonged fall to a minimum in September. This 
curve can be acebunted for by climatic and economic conditions. 
September is near the end of the long and depressing hot season, 

1 Sormani, Oiornale di Medioina MiUtare, 1870. 

2 Throughout Europe, it may be said, marriages tend to take place 
eiiher in spring or autumn (Oettin^r MojaMaiisHJe, p. 181, gives de- 
tails). That is to say, that there is a tendency for marriages to take 
place at the season of the great public festivals, during which sexual 
intercourse was pvevalcnt in more primitive times. 
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when malarial inllnencoa arc raiiidly increasing to a maximiHiij 
the food-supply is nearly exhausted, and there is thh greatest 
tendency to suicide. With October it forms tho period of greatest 
mortality. December, on the other hand, is the month -when 
food is most abundant, and it is also a very healthy month.! 

Tor a summary of tlie chief rosearclies into this question, see PIoss 
and Bartels, Das TVeib; also, Eosenatadt, “Zur Frage nncl} den Ursachen 
welohe die Zahl der Coneeptionen, etc,” MiWieihingen aus den embryo- 
logisohen Institute Unvoersitht Wien, second series, faso. 4, 1800. Boaen- 
stadt concludes tliat man has inherited from animiil ancestors a 
“physiological custom” -which has probably been further favored by 
climatic and social conditions. “Primitive man,” he proceeds, 'Imd 
inherited from his ancestors the faculty of only reproducing himself 
at determined epochs, tin tho arrival of this period of rut, fecunda- 
tion took place on a large scale, this being very easy, thanks to tlie 
promiscuity in vvliieh primitive man lived. With the development of 
civilization, men give themselves np to sexual relations all tho year 
around, but the 'physiological euslora’ of procreating at a certain epoch 
has not completely disappeared} it romnins as a survival of tlio animal 
condition, and manifests itself in tho rcerudcacenec of tho number of 
conceptions duiing certain months of tho year.” 0. Bosenbneh 
( “Bemerkungeu (Uior das Problem eincr Brunstzeit bcim Monschon,” 
Arohiv fiir ffassen und OcaallaohafU-Biologie, Bd. Ill, Heft S) has also 
argued in favor of a chief sexual period in the year in man, with 
secondary and even tertiary climaxes, in March, August, and December. 
He finds that in some families, for several generations, birthdays tend 
to fall in the same months, but his paper is, on the whole, inconclusive. 

Some years ago, Prof. J. B. Hayoraft argued, on tho basis of data 
furnished by Scotland, that the conception-rate corresponds to the lem- 
perature-curVe (Hayoraft, “Physiological Results of Temperature Vari- 
ation, Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xxix, 
1880). “Temperature,” he concluded, “is the main factor regulating the 
variations in the number of conceptions which occur during the year. 
It increases their number with its elevation, and this on an average of 
0.6 per cent, for an elevation of 1® P.” Wliether or not this theory may 
fit the facta as regards Scotland, it is certainly altogether untenable 
when we take a broader view of the phenomena. 

Recently Dr. Paul Gaedeken of Copenhagen has argued in a de- 
tailed statistical study (“Lo Reaction de I’Organisme sous I’Inllnenoe 
Physico-Clumiques des Agents M6t€oTologiques,” Archives d’Anthropologie 


i Hill, Eaiwe, July 12, 1888. 
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Oriminelle, Feb., 1909) Hint the coneeption-riite, as well us tlio periodicity 
of suicide and allied phenomena, is duo to tho action oC the chemical 
rays on the unpigmentod skin in early spring, this action being physio- 
logically similar to that of alcohol. He seeks thus to account for tho 
marked and early occurrence of such periodic phenomena in Greenland 
and other northern countries where there is much chemical action 
(owing to the clear air) in early spring, but little heat. Tliis explana- 
tion would not cover an autumnal climax, the existence of which 
Gaedeken denies. 

In order to obtain a fairly typical conception-curve for Eu- 
rope, and to allow the variations of local habit and custom to 
some extent to annihilate each other, I have summated tho 
figures given by Mayr for about a quarter of a million birtho 
in Germany, Prance, and Italy,i obtaining a curve (Chart 3) 
of the conception-ratc which, may be said roughly to be that 
of Europe generally. If we begin at September as tho lowest 
point, we find an autumn rise culminating in the lesser maxi- 
mum* of Christmas, followed by a minor depression in January 
and Pebruary. Then comes the great spring rise, culinhinling iu 
May, and followed after June by a rapid descent to the 
minimum. 

In Canada (scs c.g., Report of the Regialrar Oonoral of the 
Province of Ontario foi lOOi), tho maximum and minimiim of con- 
ceptions alike fall later than in Europe j tho months of maximum con- 
ception are June, July, and August; of minimum conception, January, 
February, and March. June is the favorite month for marriage. 

It would be of some Interest to know the conoeplion-ourve for 
the well-to-do classes, who are largely free from the industrial and 
social influences which evidently, to a great extent, control the con- 
ception-rate, It seems probable that the seasonal influence would here 
be speeially well shown. The only attempt I have made in this direc- 
tion is to examine a well-filled birthday-hook. The entries show a very 
high and equally maintained maximum of conceptions throughout April, 
May and June, followed by a marked minimum during the next three 
months, and an autumn rise very strongly marked, in November. There 
is no December rise. As will be seen, there is here a fairly exact re- 
semblance to the yearly ecbolic curve of people of the same class. The 
inquiry needs, however, to be extended to a very much larger number 
of cases. 


1 G. Mayr, Die GesetemUsaigkeit im Oeaellaoliafta^ehen, 1877, p, 240. 
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Mr. John Donghiss Hruwn, of Pliilailelphia, Ims kindly prepared 
and sent me, since llio above was writlen, a aeries of curves aiiowing the 
annual periodicity of liirllis among the educated classes in tho State 
of Pennsylvania, using tlie statistics as to 4,0(50 birtlis contained in llw 
Biographical Catalogue of Malriculales of tlie College of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Brown prepared four curves! the first, covering tho 
earliest period, 1737-18o0i the second, tho period 1800-1870; the third, 
1877-1893; while the fourth presented the summated rosulls for the 
whole period. (The dales named are those of the entry to classes, and 
not of actual occurrence of birth.) A very definite and well-marked 
curve is shown, and the average number of births (not conceptions) 
per day, for the whole period, is as follows: — 

Jan. Feb. Mar, Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
10.6 11.4 11 8.3 10.2 10.6 11.6 12.0 12.3 11.6 18 11.7 

There is thus a well-marked minimum of conceptions (a depression 
appearing here fn each of the three periods, separnlely ) about the month 
of July. (In the second period, however, which contains the smallest num- 
ber of births, the ■minimum occurs in September.) From that low 
minimum there is steady and unbroken rise up to the chief maximum 
in November. (In tho first jieriod, bowovor, tlio maximum is delayed 
till January, and in the second period it is somewhat diffused.) There 
la a tendency to n minor maximum In Febrnnvy, spocialiy well marked 
in the third and most important period, and in the first period de- 
layed until March. 

A yeiy cuTions and perhaps not accidental coincidence might 
be brieily pointed out before we leave Ibis part of the subject. 
It is foimd^ by taking 3000 cases of ebildron dying under one 
year that, among the general popnlation, children bom in Feb- 
ruary and September (and therefore conceived in May and De- 
cember) appear to possess the greatest vitality, and those born in 
June, and, hberelorc, conceived in September, the least vitality.^ 
As we have seen. May and December are precisely the periods 

1 Edward Smith {Health and Disease), who attributes this to the 
lessened vitality of offspring at that season. Bcukemann also states that 
children born in September have most vitality. 

2 Westerraarek has even suggested that the December maximum 
of conceptions may be due to better chance of survival for September 
offspring ( Human Marriage, Chapter II) . It may be noted that though 
the maximum of conceptions is in May, relatively the smallest propor- 
tion of boys is conceived at that time. (Rauber, Dcr Ueiersohuss. e» 
Kmbmgeburten, p. 39.) 
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when conceptions in Europe generally are at a iiiaxiinum, ami 
September is precisely the period when they are .at a mluimuin, 
so that, if this coincidence is not acculontnl, tlie strongest children 
are conceived ivhen there is the strongest tendeney to procreate, 
and the feeblest children when that tendeney is feeblest. 

Nelson, in his study of dreams and their relation to seasonal 
ecbolic manifestations, does not present any yearly ecbolic curve, 
as the two years and a half over which his observations extend 
scarcely supply a sufficient basis. On examining his figures, 
however, I find there is a certain amount of evidence of a ycaidy 
ihythra. There are spring and autumn climaxes throughout (in 
February and in November) ; there is no December rise. 
During one year there is a marked minimum from May to 
September, though it is but slightly traceable in the succeed- 
ing year. These figures are too uncertain to prove anything, bid, 
as far as they go, they are in fair agi’cement with the much more 
extensive record, thalofW.K. (awfep. li;5),whichIhavonlreiuly 
made use of in discussing the question of a inonlhly rhythm. 
This record, covering nearly twelve years, shows a goncrnl tend- 
ency, when the year is divided into four periods (Novombtr- 
January, Ecbruary-April, May-July, August-October) and tho 
results Bummated, to rise steadily throughout, from tho minimum 
in the winter period to the maximum in tho autumn period. 
This steady upward progress is not seen in each year iaken 
separately. In three years there is a fall in passing from tho 
November- January to the February- April quarter (always fol- 
lowed by a rise in the subsequent quarter) ; in three cases there 
is a fall in passing from the second to the third quarter (again 
always followed by a rise in the following quarter), and in two 
successive years there is a fall in passing from the third to the 
fourth quarter. If, however, beginning at the second year, we 
summate the results for each year with those for all previous 
years, a steady rise from season to season is. seen throughout. II 
we analyze the data according to the months of the year, still 
more precise and interesting results (as shown in the curve, 
Chart 3) are obtained; two maximum points are seen, one in 
spring (March), one in autumn (October, or, rather, August- 
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OciobeT), and oacli of tliobo maximum points is followed by a | 
steep and sudden descent to the minimiim points in April and in I 
December. If wre compare this result with Terry-Coste’s, also I 
extending over a long series of years, we find a marked similai- 
ity. In both alike there are spring and autumn maxima, in both 
tho autumn maximum is the highest, and in both also there is an 
intervening fall. In both cases, agaip, the maxima are followed 
by steep descents, but while in both the spring maximum occurs 
in March, in Perry-Coste’s case the second maximum, though of 
precisely similar shape, occurs earlier, in June-September instead 
of August-October. In Perry-Coste’s case, also, there is an 
apparently abnormal tendency, only shown in tho more recent 
years of the record, to an additional maximum in January. The 
records certainly show far more points of agreement than of dis- 
crepancy, and by their harmony, as well with each other as with 
themselves, when the years are taken separately, certainly go 
far to prove that there is a very marked annual rhythm in the 
phenomena of seminal emissions during sloop, or, as Nelson has 
termed it, the ccbolic curve. We sec, also, that tho great yearly 
orgafiic climax of so.xual eilcrvescenco corresponds with tlic period 
following harvest, which, throughout the primitive world, has 
been a season of sexual erethism and orgy; though those customs 
have died out of our waking lives, they are still imprinted on our 
nervaus texture, and become manifest during sleep. 

Xha fresh records that have reached me since the first edition 
of this book was published show wsU-inarked annual curves, though 
each curve always has some slight personal peculiarities of its, own. 
The most interesting and significant is that of E. M. (see ante p. 110), 
covering four years. It is indicated by the following monthly frequen- 
cies, Bummated for the four years: — 

Jan. Eeb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Deo. 
16 13 14 22 19 10 12 12 14 14 12 24 

If, M. lives in India. April, May, and June, are hot months, but not 
unhealthy, and during this season, moreover, he lives in the hills, under 
favorable conditions, getting plenty of outdoor exercise. July, August, 
and S^temher, are nearly as hot, but much damper, and more trying; 
during these months, E. M. is living in the city, and his work is then, 
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also, more exacting than at other times, Septembev is tlio worst 
month of all; he has a ehort holiday at the end of it. During De- 
cember, January, and February, the climate is very fine, and K. M.’s 
work is easier. Xt will be seen that his ecbolio curve corresponds to 
his circumstances and environment, although until he analyzed the 
record he had no idea that any such relationship existed. Unfavor- 
able climatic conditions and hard work, favorable conditions and lighter 
wort, happen to coincide in his life, and the former depress the frequency 
of seminal emiaaionsi the latter increase their frequency. At the same 
time, the curve is not out of harmony with the northern curves.' There 
is what corresponds to a late spring (April) climax, and another still 
higher, late autumn (December) climax. A very interesting point 
is the general resemblance of the eebolic curves to the Indian eonoeption- 
ourvos as set forth by Hill (ante p. 140). The conception-curve is at 
its lowest point in September, and at its highest point in Deeember- 
January, and this ecbolic curve follows it, except that both the minimum 
and the maximum are reached a little earlier. When compared with the 
English annual eebolic curves (W. K. and Perry-Coate), both spring 
and autumn maxima fall rather later, but all agree in representing 
the autumn rise as the chief climax. 

The annual curve of A. H. (an^o p. 117), who lives in liuliumii 
0. S. A., also covers four years. It presents the usual spring (May- 
June, in this case) and autumn (Septcmbor-October) olimaxes. The 
exact monthly results, summated for the lour years, are given below i 
in order to allow for the irregular lengths of tho mouths, I have re- 
duced them to daily averages, for convenience ti'eatlng the four years 
as one year; — 

Jan. Peb. Mar. Apr. May Jrme July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

- 13 9 13 20 23 22 20 20 21 23 0 10 

.42 .32 .42 .06 .74 .73 .64 .04 .70 .74 .30 .52 

In his book on Adoleaoenoe, Stanley Dali refers to three ecbolic 
records in his possession, all made by men who were doctors of philoso- 
phy, and all considering themselves normal. The best of tiiese records 
made by “a virtuous, active and able man,” covered nearly eight years. 
Stanley Hall thus summarizes the records, which are not presented in 
detail; “The beat of these records averages about tliree and a half such 
experiences per month, the moat frequent being 6.14 for July, and the 
least frequent 2.28, for September, for all the years taken together. 
There appears also a slight rise in April, and another in November, with 
a fall in December.” The frequency varies in the different individuals. 
Tliere was no tendency to a monthly crj'Cle. In the best case, the 
minimum number for the year was thirty-seven, and the maximum, 
fifty. Pifty-nine per cent, of all were at an interval of a week or less; 

10 
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forty per cent, at an interval of from one to four days; thivty-fouf 
per cent, at an interval of from eight to Beventeen days, the longest 
being forty-two days. Poor condition, overwork, and undorsleop, led 
to infrequency. Jiarly morning was the most coniinon time. Normally 
there was a sense of distinct relief, but in low conditions, or with 
over-frequency, depression. (G. S. Hall, Adolcaccnoe, vol. i, p. 453.) 1 
may add that an anonymous article on “Nocturnal Emissions” (Amert. 
can Journal of Psyohology, Jan., 1804) is evidently a fuller presenta- 
tion of the first of Stanley Hall’s three cases. It is the history of & 
healthy, unmarried, chaste man, who kept a record of his nocturnal 
emissions (and their aeeompanying dreams) from the age of thirty 
to thirty-eight. In what American State he lived is not mentioned. 
Ho was ignorant of the existence of any previous records. The yearly 
average was 37 to 60, remaining fairly constant; the monthly average 
was 3.43. 1 reproduce the total results summated for the months, 

separately, and I have worked out the daily average for each month, 
for conveniencQ counting the summated eight years as one year: — 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug, Sept. Oct. Nor. Deo, 

27 27 27 31 29 28 ,10 26 18 27 30 24 

.87 .04 .87 1.03 .08 ,93 1.10 ,81 .60 .87 1.00 .77 

Here, as in all the other curves wo have been able to consider, wo 
may sec the usual two points of climax in spring and in autumn; 
the snajor climax covers April, May, Juno, and July, the minor au- 
tumnal climax is oonilncd to November. In the light of the evidence 
which has thus accumulated, wo may conclude that tho existence of an 
annual ecbolic curve, with its spring and autumn climaxes, as de- 
scribed in the first edition of this book, is now definitely csiablislicd. 

If we are to believe, as these records tend to show, that tlie 
nocturnal and involuntary voice of the sexual impulse usually 
speaks at least as loudly in autumn as in spring, we are con- 
fronted by a certain divergence of the sleeping sexual impulse 
from the waking sexual instinct, as witnessed by the conception- 
curve, and also, it may be added, by the general voice of tradition, 
and, indeed, of individual feeling, which concur, on the whole, 
in placing the chief epoch of sexual activity in spring and early 
summer, more especially as regards women.i It is not impossible 
to reconcile the contradiction, assuming it to be real, but I will 

1 Krieger found that the great majoTity of German women inves- 
tigated by him menstruated for the first time in September, Octolwr, 
or November. In America, Bowditch states that tho first menstruation 
country girls more often occurs in spring than at any other season. 
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refrain liere from suggosling the various explanations whicli 
ai’ise. We need a broader basis of facts. 

There are many facts to show that early spring and, to a 
certain extent, autumn are periods of visible excitement, mainly 
sexual in character. We have already seen that among the 
Eskimo menstruation and sexual desire occur chiefly in spring, 
but cases are known of healthy women in temperate climes who 
only menstruate twice a year, and in such cases the menstrual 
epochs appear to bo usually in spring and autumn. Such, at all 
events, was the ease in a girl of 30, whose history has been rc- 
edrded by Dr. Mary Wenck, of Philadelphia.^ She menstruated 
first when 15 years old. Six months later the flow again appeared 
for the second time, and lasted three weeks, without cessation. 
Since then, for five years, she menstruated during March and 
September only, each time for three weeks, the flow being pro- 
fuse, but not exhaustingly so, without pain or s}'stcmic disturb- 
ance. Examination revealed perfectly normal uterus and ovnrion 
organs. Treatment, accompanied by sitz-baths during the time 
of month tho flow should appear, accomplished nothing. Tlio 
semi-annual flow eontinucci and the girl seemed in excellent 
health. 

It is a remarkable fact that, as noted by Dr. Hamilton Wc} 
at Elmira, sexual outbursts among prisoners appear to occur al 
about March and October. “Beginning with the middle of Feb- 
ruary,” writes Dr. Wey in a private letter, “and continuing for 
about two months, is a season of ascending sexual wave ; also the 
latter half of September and the month of October, We arc now 
(March 30th) in the midst of a wave.” 

According to Chinese medioine, it is the spring which awakens 
human passions. In early Greek tradition, spring and summer were 
noted as the time of greatest wantonness. “In the season of toilsome 
summer,” says Hesiod {Works and Days, xi, 609-00), “the goats are 
fattest, -wine is best, women most wanton, and men weakest.” It was 
so, also, in the experience of the Homans. Pliny {Natural History, 
Bk. XIT, Ch. XLIII) states that when the asparagus blooms and the 
cicada sings loudest, is the season when women are most amorous, but 


1 Women’s Medical Journal, 1894. 
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men least Inclined to plonsuve. Paulus JEginetn, said that hysteria 
specially abounds during spring and aiituinn in lascivious girls and 
sterile women, while more recent observers have believed that hystoi-ia 
is particularly diiiicult to treat in autunm. Oribaaius (Sj/uopsia, lib, 
i, cap. 6) quotes from Rufus to the effect that sexual feeling is most 
strong in spring, and least so in Bunimor. Rabelais said that it was in 
March that the sexual impulse is strongest, referring this to the early 
warmth of spring, and that August is the month least favorable to 
sexual activity [Pantagrvel, liv. v, Cli. XXIX). Nipho, in his book 
on love dedicated to Joan of Aragon, discussed the reasons why "waTien 
are more lustful and amorous in summer, and men in winter.’* Venette, 
in his Oin&ration de VTumme, harmonized somewhat conflicting state- 
ments with the observation that spring is the season of love for both 
men and women; in summer, women arc more amorous than men; in 
autumn, men revive to some extent, but are still oppressed by the heat, 
which, sexually, has a less depressing effect on women. .There is prob- 
ably a real element of truth in this view, and both extremes of heat and 
cold may bo regarded as unfavorablo to masculine virility. It is highly 
probable that the Woll-recognizcd tendency of piles to becomo trouble- 
sonic in spring and in autumn, is duo to increased sexual activity. 
Piles are favored by congestion, and sexual excitohicnt Is the most 
powerful cause of sudden congestion In tho gcnilo-nnol region. Krnsmus 
Darwin called attention to the tendency of piles to recur about tho 
equinoxes (ZoSnomia, Section XXXVl), and siiioo his days Gant, Uonavia, 
and Culllmore have correlated this periodicity with seximl activity. 

Lay cock, quoting the opinions of some onrlior authorities as to the 
prevalence of sexual feeling in spring, stated that that popular opinion 
"appears, to be founded on fact” [Tfervous Diseases of IPoflien, p. 09). 
I find that many people, and perhaps especially women, confirm from 
their own experience, the statement that sexual feeling is strongest in 
spring and summer. Wiohmahn states that pollutions are most common 
in spring (being perhaps the first to make that statement), and also 
nymphomania. (In the eighteenth century, Schurig recorded a case of 
extreme and life-long sexual desire in a woman whose salacliy was 
always atite height towards the festival of St. John, CfynfPoologia. p. 16.) 
A correspondent in the Argentine Republio writes to me that “on big 
estancias, where we have a good many shepherds, nearly always mar- 
ried, or, rather, I should say, living with some woman (for onr stand- 
ard of morality is not very high in these parts), we always look out 
for trouble in springtime, as it is a very common thing at this 'season 
for wives to leave their husbands and go and live with some other man,” 
A corresponding tendency has been noted even among children. Thus, 
•Sanford Bell ("The Emotion of Love Between the Sexes,” Ametioan 
Journal Psychology, July, 1002) remarks i “The season of the year 
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seems to have its eireet upon the intensity of the emotion of sex-love 
among children. One teacher, from Texas, who furnished me with 
seventy-six cases, said that he had noticed that in the matter of love 
children seemed ‘fairly to break out in the springtime.’ Many of 
the others who reported, incidentally mentioned the love alTairs ns 
beginning in the spring. This also agrees with my own observations." 

Cricliton-Browne remarks that children in springtime ex- 
hibit restlessness, excitability, perversity, and indisposition to 
exertion that are not displayed at other times. This condition, 
sometimes known as "spring fever,” has been studied in over a 
hundred eases, both children and adults, by Kline. Tho 
majority of these report a feeling of tiredness, languor, lassitude, 
sometimes restlessness, sometimes drowsiness. There is often a 
feeling of suffocation, and a longing for Kature and fresh air and 
day-dreams, while work seems distasteful and unsatisfactory. 
Change is felt to be necessary at all coats, and sometimes there is 
a desire to begin some new plan of life.^ In both so-xos there is 
frequently a wave of sexual emotion, a longing for love. Kline 
also found by examination of a very large number of cases that 
between the ages of four and seventeen it is in spring that run- 
ning away from homo most often occurs. He suggests that this 
whole group of phenomena may be due to the shifting of the 
metabolic processes from the ordinary grooves into reproductive 
channels, and seeks to bring it into connection with the migra- 
tions of animals for reproductive purposes.^ 

It has long been Imown that the occurrence of insanity fol- 
lows an annual curve,® and though our knowledge of this curve, 
being founded on the date of admissions to asylums, cannot be 
said to be quite precise, it fairly corresponds to the outbreaks of 

1 II is, perhaps, worth while noting that the wisdom of tho me- 
dieval Church found an outlet for this “spring fever” in pilgrimages tc 
remote shrines. As Chaucer wrote, in the Oanterbury Tales : — 
“Whan6 that Aprille with his showers sote 
The droughts of March hath piereSd to the root, 

Thaen longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 

And palmers for to seeken strange stronds.” 

2L. W. Kline, “Tlie Migratory Impulse,” Amerioan Journal of 
Psj/oJiology, 1898, vol. x, especially pp. 21-24. 

8 Mania comes to a crisis Sn spring, said the old physician, Arelsms 
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acute insanity. The curve presented in Chart 4 shows the ad- 
missions to the London County Council Lunatic Asylums dur- 
ing the years 1893 to 189'? inclusive ; 1 have arranged it in two- 
month periods, to neutralize unimportant oscillations. In order 
to show that this curve is not due to local or accidental circum- 
stances, wo may turn to Prance and take a special and chronic 
term of mental disease ; Gamier, in his P'oh’e a, Paris, presents 
an almost exactly similar curve of the admissions of cases of gen- 
eral paralysis to the Iniirmerie Sp6cialf at Paris during the years 
1886-88 (Chart 5). Both curves alike show a major climax in 
spring and a minor climax in autumn. 

Crime in general in temperate clime lea tends to reach its maxi- 
mum at the beginning of the hot seaBon, usually in June, Tima, in 
Belgium, the minimum is in Pebrunryj the maximum in June, tlicnce 
gradually diminishing (Lentz, Bulletin SooiHU Mi'deoine 3lcnlale 
Belgique, March, 1001 ) . In FrancB, Lncaasagiio has summated the data 
extending over more than 40 years, end finds that lor all crimes Jane 
is the maximum month, the miriimum being reached in November. He 
also gives tho figures for earn el ass of crime soparntoly, and every 
erimo is found to have its ovn yearly ourve. Poisonings show a chief 
maximum in May, with slew fall and a minor ulimax in Deooraberj 
assassinations have a irebri'ary and a November climax. Parricides cul- 
minate in May-June, and in 0'.»tobcr (Lacassagne’s tables are given by 
Laurent, Lee Habiluia des Pfisons de Paris, Ch. I). 

Notwithstanding the general tendency for cximo to reach its maxi- 
mum in the first hot month (a tendency not necessarily due to the 
direct influence of heat), we also find, when we consider the statis- 
tics of crime generally (including sexual ciimo), that there is another 
tendency for minor climaxes in spring and autumn. Thus, in Italy, 
Penta, taking the statistics of nearly lour thousand orimes (murder, 
Iiighway robbery, and sexual offences), iound the maximum in tire 
first summer months, but there were also minor climaxes in spring and 
in August and September (Penta, Rivista Mensile di Psiohiatria, 1899). 
In nearly all JSurope (as is shown by a diagram given by Lombroso and 
Lasehi, at the end of the first volume of Le Crime Politique) , while tho 
chiel climaxes oeeur about July, there is, in most countries, a distinct 
tendency to spring (usually about March) and autumn (September 
and November) climaxes, though titey rarely rise as high as the July 
climax. 

If we consider the separate periodicity of sexual offences, we find 
that th^ follow the rule for orimes generally, and usually show s 
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Chief maximum in eariy summer. AselmlTonburg flnds that the annual 
periodicity of the sexual impulso appears more strongly marked tho 
more abnormal its manifesiations, which he places in tho following order 
of increasing periodicity : conceptions in marriage, conceptions out 
of marriage, offences against decency, rape, assaulta on children 
{Oentralhlatt fUr NervenJicilhunde, January, 1903). In France, rapes 
and offences against modesty are most numerous in May, June, and 
July, ns VillermS, Lacassagne, and others have shown. Villermd, in- 
vestigating 1,000 such cases, found a gradual ascent in frequency (only 
slightly broken in March) to a maximum in June (oscitlatlng between 
May and July, when the years are considered separately), and then a 
gi-adual descent to a minimum in December. Legludic gives, for the 
160 cases he had investigated, a table showing a small February-March 
climax, and a large June-August maximum, the minimum being 
reached in November- January. (Legludic, Alienlata aua ilmttrs, 1800, 
p. 16.) In Germany, Aaehaffenburg flnds that sexual offences begin to 
increase in March and April, reach a maximum in June or July, and fall 
to a minimum in winter (ilonatasohrift fllr Psyohiatrio, 1003, licit 2). 
In Italy, Penta shows that sexuol offences reach a minor climax in 
May (corresponding, in his experience, with the maximum for crimes 
generally, as well ns with tho maximnm for conceptions), and a more 
marked climax in August-Soptember (Penta, I Pervorlirndnli BesauaU, 
1803, p. 116 j i'd. Pivisfa llcnaile di Paidhiatria, 1800). 

Corre, in his Grime on Pays Oriole, prcsciiis diarts of the seasonal 
distribution of crime in Guadeloupe, with relation to temperature, which 
show that while, in a mild temperature liko that of Prance and Eng- 
land, crime attains its maximum in Uia hot season, it is not so in a more 
tropical olimatoj in July, when in Guadeloupo the heat attains its 
maximum degree, crime of all kinds fulls suddenly to a very low mini" 
mum. Even in the United States, whore the summer heat is often 
excessive, it tends to pioduce a diminution of crime. 

Dexter, in an elaborate study of the relationship of conduct to 
the w^eather, shows that in tlio United States assaults present the 
maximum of frequency in April and October, with a decrease during 
the summer and tho winter. "The unusual and interesting fact demon- 
strated here with a certainty that cannot be doubted is,” he concludes, 
“that the unseasonably hot days of spring and autumn are the pugna- 
cious ones, even though the actual heal ho much loss than for summer. 
We might infer from this that conditions of boat, up to a certain 
extent, are vitalizing, while, at the same time, irritating, but above 
that limit, heat is so devitalizing in its effects as to leave hardly energy 
enough to carry on a fight” (E. (J. Dexter, Oondmt and the Weather, 
1899, pp, 63 et aeq,) 
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It 18 not impossible that the phcnonionn of seasonal porlodieity in | 
•rlTues may xmsscss a real siguilictince in relation to sexual pcriodioitj', ! 
■f, as is possible, the occurrence of spring and antiunu climaxes oj 
criminal activity is due less to any special exciting causes at tlioae 1 
seasons tlian to the depressing influences of heat and cold in summer 
and ■winter, it may appear reasonable to ask whether the spring and 
autumn climaxes of sexual activity are not really also largely due to 
a like depressing influence of extreme temperatures at the otlier two 
seasons. 

Fot only is there periodicity in. criminal conduct, but even 
within the normal range of good and bad conduct seasonal 
periodicity may still be traced. la his Physical and Industrial 
Training of Criminals, H. D. Wey gives charts of the conduct of 
(even prisoners during several years, as sliotvn by the marks 
tcccived. These charts slio-vv tiiat there is a very decided 
tendency to good behavior during summer and •winter, while in 
spring (February, March, and April) and in autumn (August, 
September and October) there aye very marked ’fnlls to bad 
conduct, each individual tending to adhere to a conduct-curve of 
his own. "Wey docs not himsdf appear to have noticed tliia 
seasonal periodicity. Mano, however, has investigated this 
question in Turin on a large scale and reaches results not very 
dissimilar from those sho-wn by Wey’s figures in Mew York. He 
noted the months in which over 4,000 punishments were inflicted 
on prisoners for assaults, insults, threatening language, etc., and 
shows the annual curve in Tavola YI of his CaraUeri dei 
BelinquenU. There is a marked apd isolafed climax in May; 
a still more sudden rise leads to the chief maximum of punish- 
ment in August; and from the minimum in October there is 
rapid ascent during the two following months to a climax much 
inferior to that of May. 

The seasonal periodicity of had conduct in prisons is of interesl; 
as showing that we cannot account for psychic pexiodici-ly by invoking 
exclusively social causes. This theory of psychic periodicity has been 
seriously put forward, hut has been investigated and dismissed, so far 
as crime in Holland is concerned, by J, R. B. de Boos, in the Trans- 
vetions of the sixth Congress of Criminal Anthropology, at Turin, in 
190S [AreMoio di Faiohiatria fasc. 3, 1806). , 
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The general ttatisties of suicides in Continental Europe 
show a very regular and unbroken curve, attaining a maximum 
in June and a minim um in December, the curve rising steadily 
through the first six months, sinking steadily through the last 
six months, but always reaching a somewhat greater height in 
May than in July.l Morselli shows that in various European 
countries there is always a rise in spring and in autumn (Ocober 
or November) .2 Morselli attributes these spring and autumn 
rises to the influence of the strain of the early heat and the early 
cold.® In England, also, if we take a very large number of 
statistics, for instance, the figures for London during the twenty 
years between 1865 and 1884, as given by Ogle (in a paper read 
before the Statistical Society in 1886), we find that, although 
the general curve has the same maximum and minimum points, 
it is interrupted by a break on each aide of the maximum, and 
these two breaks occur precisely at about March and October.'* 
This is shown in the curve in Cliart 6, which presents the daily 
average for the difforout months. 

The growth of children follows on annual rhythm. Wahl, 
the director of an educational (stablishment for homeless girls 
in Denmark, who investigated this question, found that the inn 
crease of weight for all the ages investigated was constantly about 
33 per cent, greater in the summer half-year than in the winter 
half-year. It was noteworthy that evesn the children who had 


\ 

1 This is, at all events, the case in France, Prussia, and Italy. See, 
for instance, Durkheim’s discussion of the cosmic factors of suicide, 
Le 8uioide, 1807, Chapter III. In Spain, as Beinaldo de QuirOs shows 
(Orminologia, p. 69), there is a slight irregular rise in December, but 
otherwise the curve is peifeotly re^ar, with maximum in June, and 
minimum in January. 

2 This holds good of a south European country, taken separately. 
A chart of the annual incidence of suicide by hanging, in Bouraania, 
presented by Minovici (Archives d’Anthi opologie Ciiminelle, 1905, p. 
687), shows climaxes of equal hei^t in. May and September, 

SMoiselli, Suicide, pp. 66-72. 

4 Ogle himself was inclined to think that these breaks were acci- 
dental, being unaware of the allied phenomena with which they may bo 
brought into line. It is true that (as Gaedcken objects to me) the au- 
tumnal break is very slight, but it is probably real when we are dealing 
with BO large a mass of data. 
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not reached school-age, and thei-elorc could not be inflnoTint j 
by school-lue, showed a similar, though slighlcr, difference ia 
the same direction. It is, howeyer, Mnlling-Hansen, the dirpctoj 
of an institution for deaf-mutes in Copenhagen, who has mosi 
thoroughly inyestigated this matter oyer a great many years. Ht 
finds that Lhero are three periods of growth throughout the year, 
marked off in a fairly sharp manner, and that during each of these 
periods the growth in weight and height shows constant charac- 
teristics. ffrom about the end of November up to about the end 
of March is a period when growth, both in height and weight, 
proceeds at a medium rate, readiing neither a maximum nor a 
minimum ; increase in weight is slight, the increase in height, 
although trifiing, preponderating. After this follows a period 
during which the children show a marked increase in height, 
while increase in weight is reduced to a minimum. The childrcD 
constantly lose in weight during this period of growth in height 
almost as much as they gain in the preceding period. This period 
lasts from March and April to July and August. Then follows 
the tliird period, which continues until November and December, 
During tliis period increase in height is very slight, being at its 
early minimum; increase in weight, on the oUier hand, at the 
beginning of the period (in September and October), is rapid and 
to the middle of December very considerable, daily increase in 
weight being three times as great as during the winter months. 
Thus it may be said that the spring sexual climax corresponds, 
roughly, with growth in height and arrest of growth in weight, 
while the autumn climax correq)onds roughly with a period of 
growth in weight and arrest of growth in height. Malling- 
Hansen found that slight variations in the growth of the children 
were often dependent on changes in temperature, in such a way 
that a rise of temperature, even lasting for only a few days, caused 
an increase of growth, and a fall of temperature a decrease in 
growth. At Halle, Schmid-Monnard found that nearly all 
growth in weight took place in the second half of the year, and 
that the holidays made little difference. In America, Peckham 
W shown that increase of growth is chiefiy from the 1st of May 
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to the 1st ol September.! Among yovmg girls in St. Petersburg, 
Jenjko found that increase in weight lakes place in summer. 
Goepel found that increase in height talces place mostly during 
the first eight months of tlie year, reaching a maximum in Au- 
gust, declining during the autumn and winter, in February being 
nil, while in March there is sometimes loss in weight even in. 
healthy children. 

In the course of a study as to the consumption of bread in 
Normal schools during each month of the year, as illustrating the 
relationship between intellectual work and nutrition, Binet pre- 
sents a number of curves which bring out results to which he 
makes no allusion, as they are outside his own investigation. 
Almost without exception, these curves show that there is an 
increase in the consumption of bread in spring and in autumn, 
the spring rise being in February, March, and April ; the autumn 
rise in October or November. There arc, however, certain falla- 
cies in dealing with institutions like Normal schools, whore the 
conditions are not perfectly regular throughout the year, owing 
to vacations, etc. It is, therefore, instructive to find that under 
the monotonous conditions of prison-life precisely the same 
spring and autumn rises are found. Binet tokos the consumption 
of bread in the women’s prison at Cleimionl, where some four 
hundred prisoners, chiefly between the ages of thirty and forty, 
are confined, and he presents two curves for the years 189S and 
1896. The curves for these two years show certain marked dis- 
agreements with each other, but both unite in presenting a dis- 
tinct rise in April, preceded and followed by a fall, and both 
present a still more marked autumn rise, in ono case in Septem- 
ber and November, in the other case in October.^ 

Bomo years ago, Sir J. Crichton-Browne stated 'that a manifesta- 
tion of the sexual stimulus of spring is to be found in. the large number 
of novels read during the month of March ("Address in Psychology” 
at the annual meeting of the British Medical Association, Leeds, 1880 ; 

1 Pedagogical Seminary, June, 1891, p. 208. Por a very full summary 
and bibliography of investigations regarding growth, see P. Burk. 
“Growth of Children in Height and Weight,” A.merio<m Journal of Pau^- 
ehology, April, 1808. 

aifjhinSe PsyoTialogique, 1808. 
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Lanoet, August 14, 1880). i'lie statement was supported by figures fur- 
nished by lending libraries, and, lias since been widely copied. It woulil 
certainly be interesting if we could so simply show the conncetiou be- 
tween love and season, by proving that when tlie birds begun to sing 
their notes, the young person’s fan(qr naturally turns to brood over the 
pictures of mating in novels. 1 accordingly applied to Mr. Gapel Shaw, 
Chief Librarian of the Birmingham Free Libraries (specially referred to 
by Sir J. Crichton-Brownc ) , who furnished me with the Koports for 
1898 and 1807-08 (this latter report is carried on to the end of March, 
1898). 

The readers who use the Birmingham Free Lending Libraries arc 
about 30,000 in number; they consist very largely of young people be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 26 ; somewhat less than half are women. Cer- 
tainly we seem to have here a good field for the determination of this 
question. The monthly figures fov-cach of the ten Birmingham libraries 
are given separately, and it is clear at a glance that without B.’coopliou 
ilip maximum number of readers of prose-llcl ion at all the libraries during 
1807-98 is found in the month of March. (I h.ave ebiefiy taken into 
oonsideralioii the figures for 1897-03; llie figures for 1800 are somewbat 
abnormal and irregular, probably owing to a deerruso in readers, et- 
tribuled to increased activity in trade, and partly to a disiuvbing iu- 
(luouoe caused by the opening of a largo new library in the course of the 
year, suddenly increasing tho number of readers, and drafting off bor- 
rowers from some of tho other libraries.) Not only so, but there is a 
second, or autumnal climax, almost equaling the spring climax, and oe- 
euring with equal certainty, appearing during 1897-08 either in October 
or November, and during 1890, constantly in October. Thus, the perio- 
dicity of the rate of consumption of prose-fiction eorrosponds with tho 
periodicity which is found to occur in the conception-rate and in sexual 
ecbolic manifestations. 

It is necessary, however, to examine somewhat more closely the 
tables presented in these reports, and to ooinpare tho rate of tlie con- 
sumption of novels with that of other classes of literature. In the first 
place, if, instead of merely considering tile consumption of novels per 
month, we make allowance for the varying length of the months, and 
consider the average daily consumption per month, the supremacy of 
March at once vanishes. February is really the month during which 
most novels were read during the first quarter of 1898. except at two 
libraries, where February and March are equal. , The result is similar 
if we ascertain the daily averages for the first quarter in 1897, while, in 
1896 (which, however, as I have already remarked, is a rather abnormal 
year), the daily average for March in many of the libraries falls below 
that for January, as well as for February. Again, when we turn to the 
utber classes of books, we find that this prodominanoe which February 
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poaseBses, and lo some extent ahures with Jtni’ch and .Taiiuiiry, hy no 
means cxdnsively applies to novels. It is not only shaved by both 
music and poetry, — which would fit in well with the assumption oE a 
sexual jiisMs, — ^but the department of “history, biography, voyages, and 
travels" shares it also with considerable regularity; so, also, does that 
of "arts, sciences, and natural history,” and it is quite well marked in 
"theology, moral philosophy, etc.,” and in “juvenile literature.” We 
even have to admit that the promptings of the sexual instinct bring an 
increased body of visitors to the reference library (where there are no 
novels), for hero, also, both the spring and autumnal climaxes are quite 
distinct. Certainly this theory carries us a little too far. 

The main factor in producing this very marked annual periodicity 
seems to me to be wholly unconnected with the sexnal impulse. The 
winter half of the year (from the fa^inning of October to the end of 
March), when outdoor 'life has lost its attractions, and much limp must 
be spent in the house, is naturally the season for reading. But during 
the two central months of winter, December and January, tho attraction 
of reading meets with a powerful counter-attraction in tho excitement 
produced by the approach of Christmas, and the iucrenaod activily of 
social life which accompanies and for several weeks follows riivislmiis. 
In this way tho other four winter months — Ootoher and 'N'nvt'mhpr nt 
the autumnal end, and Tfebruary and March at the spring end — must 
inwitnbly present the two chief reading'climaxes of the year; and so 
the reports of lending libraries present us with llgnres which show a 
striking, but fallacious, resemblance to the curves which arc probably 
produced by more organic causes. 

I am far from wishing to deny that the impulse which draws 
young men and women to imaginative literature is unconnected with 
the obsem'e promptings of the sexual instinct. But, until the disturbing 
influence I have just pointed out is eliminated, I see no evidence hero 
for any true seasonal periodicity. Possibly in prisons — ^tho value of 
which, as laboratories of experimental psychology wo have seareely yet 
begun to realize — ^more reliable evidence might be obtained; and those 
French and other prisons where novels are freely allowed to the prison- 
ers might yield evidence as reg.ards the consumption of fletion as in- 
structive as that yielded at Clermont concerning the consumption of 
-bread. 

Certain diseaseB show a very regular annual curve. This is 
notably the case with scarlet fever. Oaiger found in a London 
fever hospital a marked seasonal prevalence ; there was a minor 
climax in May (repeated in July), and a great autumnal climax 
in October, falling to a minimum in December and January. 
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This curve corresponds closely to that usually observed in Lon- 
doii.i It is not peculiar to London, or to urban districts, Eor in 
rural districts we find nearly the same spring minor maximum 
and major autumnal maximum. In liuasia it is precisely the 
same. Many other epidemic diseases show very similar curves. 

An annual curve may be found in the expulsive force of the 
bladder as measured by the distance to which the urinary stream 
can bo projected. This curve, as ascertained for one case, is inter- 
esting on account of the close relationship between sexual and 
vesical activity. After a minimum point in autumn there is a 
rise through the early part of the year to a height maintained 
through spring and summer, and reaching its maximum in 
A,ugust.2 This may he saii to correspond with the general 
tendency found in some eases of nocturnal seminal emissions 
from a winter minimum to an autumn maximum. 

There is an annual curve in voluntary muscle strength. 
Thus in Antwerp, where tho scientific study of children is systom- 
atioally carried out by a Pedological Bureau, Solmyteu found 
that, measured by tho dynamometer, both at the ages of 8 and 0, 
both hoys and girls showed a gradual increase of strength from 
October to January, a fall from January to March and a rise to 
June or July. March was the weakest month, June and July the 
strongest.® 

Schuyten also found an annual curve for mental ability, as 
tested by power of attention, which for much of the year corres- 
ponded to the curve of muscular strength, being high during the 
cold winter months. Lobsien, at Kiel, seeking to test Schuylen’s 
results and adopting a different method so as to gauge memory as 
well as attention, came to conclusions which confirmed those of 
Schayten, He fonnd a very marked increase of ability in 
December and January, with a fall in April ; April and May were 


1 Lottoet, June 6, 1891. Edward Smith had pointed out many years 
(ler that scarlet fever is most fatal in periods of increasing vitality. 

2 Havelock Ellis, "The Bladder as a Dynamometer,” AmeHoan 
Journal of Dermatologjf, May, 1908. 

, ? ®’-uumary in Internationales Oenfrailatt filr Anthro- 

pologre, 1902, Heft 4, p. 207. 
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the minimiun months, while July anrl Octoher also stood low.^ 
The inquiries of Schuyten and Lobsion thus seem to indiuato that 
the voluntary aptitudes of muscular and mental force in children 
reach their maximum at a time of the year when most of tlie more 
or leas involuntary activities wo have been considering show a 
minimum of energy. If this conclusion should be conlirnied by 
more extended investigations, it would scarcely he matter for sur- 
prise and would involve no true contradiction. It would, indeed, 
he natural to suppose that the voluntary and regulated activities 
of the nervous system should work most efiSciently at those 
periods when they are least e-xposed to organic and emotional 
disturbance. 

So persistent a disturbing element in spring and autumn 
suggests that some physiological conditions underlie it, and that 
there is a real metabolic disturbance at those times of the yean 
So few continuous observations have yet been made on the 
metabolic processes of the body that it is not easy to verify such 
a surmise with absolute precision. Edward. Smithes investiga- 
tions, so far as they go, support it, and Porry-Coslc’s long-con- 
tinued observations of pulse-frequency seem to show with fair 
regularity a maximum in early spring and anollicr nmximuin in 
late aulumn.2 I may also note that Haig, wlio has devoted many 
years of observations to the phenomena of uric-acid excretion, 
finds that uric acid tends to be highest in the spring months, 
(March, April, May) and lowest at the first onset of cold in 
October.® 

Thus, while tlio sexual climaxes of spring and autumn aro 
rooted in animal procreative cycles which in man have found ex- 
pression in primitive festivals— these, again, perhaps, strength- 
ening and developing the sexual rhythm — they yet have a wider 
significance. They constitute one among many manifestations of 
spring and autnmn physiological distnrbance corresponding wiLli 

» 

1 Summarized in ZeitsoJi/i-ift fiir Psyohologie der SinneaoTgune, 1903, 
p. 136. 

2 Camerer found that from September to November is the p^iod of 
greatest metabolic activity. 

8 Ilaig, Urio Acid, 0th edition, 1003, p. 33. 
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fair precision to tlie vernal and autmnnal equinoxes. They re- 
semble those periods ol atmospheric tension, ol storm and wind, 
which accompany the spring and autumn phases in Uie earth’s 
rhythm, and they may fairly be regarded as ultimately a physio- 
logical reaction to those cosmic influences. 



AUTO-EROTISM: A STUDY OF THE SPOUTANBOUS 
MANIFESTATIONS OF THE SEXUAL IMPULSE. 


1 . 

Peiimtion of Auto-erotism — ^Masturbation only Covers a Small 
Portion of the Auto-erotic Field — ^Tho Importance of this Study, espe- 
cially To-day — Auto-erotic Phenomena in Animals — ^Among Savage and 
Barbaric Haces — ^The Japanese rin-no-tama and other Special Instru- 
meiits for Obtaining Arito-erotio Oratillcation — Abuse of the Ordinary 
Implements and Objects of Daily Life — ^Tho Frequency of Ilairpin in the 
Bladder — Tlie Influence of Iloi-se-excreise and Railway Traveling — The 
Sowing-machine and Uie Bicycle — Spontaneous Passivo Sexual Kxeile- 
inent— PefaetaWo Moi'osa — ^Day-dreaming — PoUulio — So.xnal ISxoifctiient 
During Sleep — Erotic Dreams — ^'I’he Analogy of Noolurnal Emivc'-ls — 
Differences in the Erotic Dreams of Men and Women — The Auto-erolin 
Plitnomena of Sleep in tho llyslerioal — Their Prequentiy Pain fill 
Character, 

By “aulo-orotism” I moan the phenoraoiia of sponiuncmis 
sexual emotion generated in the absenoo oC an external pliiiiulns 
proceeding, directly or indirectly, from anotlicr person. In a 
wide sense, which cannot he wholly ignored here, anto-erotism 
may be said to include those transformations of repressed sexual 
activity which are a factor of some morbid conditions as well as 
of the normal manifestation of art and poetry, and, indeed, more 
'or less color the whole of life. 

Such a definition excludes the normal sexual excitement 
aroused by the presence of a beloved person of the opposite sex j 
it also excludes Uie perverted sexuality associated with an attrac- 
tion to a person of the same sex; it further excludes the mani- 
fold forms of erotic fetiehism, in which the normal focus of 
sexual attraction is displaced, and voluptuous emotions are only 
aroused by some object — ^hair, shoes, garments, etc. — ^which, to 
the ordinary lover, are of subordinate — ^though still, indeed, con- 

11 ' 161 ^ 
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siderablc — ^importance.^ The auto-erotic field remains extensive ; 
it ranges from occasional voluptuous day-dreams, in which the 
subject is entirely passive, to the perpetual unashamed eilorts at 
sexual seli-manipulation witnessed among the insane. It also 
includes, though chiefly as curiosities, those cases in which indi- 
viduals fall in love with themselves. Among auto-erotic phe- 
nomena, or on the borderland, we must further include those 
religious sexual manifestations for an ideal object, of whidi we 
may find evidence in the lives of saints and ecstatics.2 The typ- 
ical form of auto-crotism is the occurrence of the sexual orgasm 
during sleep. 

I do not Imow that any apology is needful for the invention 
of the term “auto-erotism.”® There is no existing word in cur- 
rent use to indicate the whole range of phenomena I am here 
concerned with. We are familiar with “masturbation,” hut that, 
strictly speaking, only covers a special and arbitrary subdivision 
of the field, although, it is true, the subdivision with which phy- 
sicians and alienists have chiefly occupied themselves. “Self- 
abuse” is somewhat wider, hut by no means covers the whole 
ground, while for various reasons it is an unsatisfactory terra. 
“Onanism” is largely used, especially in France, and some writers 
even include all forms of homosexual connection under this name; 
it may be convenient to do so from a physiological point of view, 

1 All the above groups of phenomena are dealt with in other vol- 
umes of these Studies; the manifestations of normal sexual excitement, 
in vols. ill, iv, and v; homosexuality, in vol. ii, and erotic fetichism, in 
vol. V. 

2 See Appendix C. 

s Letamendi, of Madrid, has suggested “auto-wastia" to cover what 
is probably much the same field. In tho beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Ilufeland, in his Uakrobiotio, invented the term "geistige 
Onanie,” to express the filling and heating of the imagination with volup- 
tuous images, without uiichastity of body; and in 1844, Kaan, in his 
Psyohopaihia Semtalis, used, but did not invent, the term "onania 
psjiehiM.” Gustav Jaeger, in his Entdeokung der Seele, proposed “mono- 
sexual idiosyncrasy,” to indicate the most animal forms of masturbation 
taking place without any correlative imaginative element, a condition 
illustrated by eases given in Moll’s Vntersttohwigen iller die Libido 
Sejcualis, Bd. I, pp. 13 et seq. Dr. Laupts (a pseudonym for the aeeom- 
plished psychologist, Dr. Saint-Paul) uses the term autophilie, for soli- 
tary vice. (Perversion et PerversitS Seemelles, 1896, p. 337.) But aU 
these terms only cover a portion of the field. 
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but it is a confusing and antiquated mode of proccduro, and from 
the psychological standpoint jiltogolher illegitimate; “onanism” 
ought never to be used in this connection, if only on the ground 
that Onan’s device was not auto-erotic, but Avas an early example 
of withdrawal before emission, or coilns inlerruplus. 

While the name that I have chosen may possibly not bo the 
best, there should be no question as to the importance of group- 
ing all these phenomena together. It seems to me that this field 
has rarely been viewed in a scientifically souni and morally sane 
light, simply because it has not been viewed as a whole. We have 
made it difficult so to view it by directing our attention on the 
special group of auto-erotic facts — ^tliat group included rmder 
masturbation — which was moat easy to observe and which in an 
extreme foim came plainly under medical observation in insanity 
and allied conditions, and wo Lave wilfully torn this group of 
facts away from the larger grotip to which it naturally belongs. 
The questions which have been so widely, so diversoly, and— it 
must unfortunately bo added — often so mischievously discnsaccl, 
concerning the nature and evils of masturbation arc not seen in 
their true light and proportions until Ave realize that masturbii- 
iion is but a specialized form of a tendency which in some form 
or in some degree normally aileets not only man, but all Ilu‘ 
higher animals. From a medical point of view it is often con- 
venient to regard masturbation as an isolated fact; but in order 
to understand it we must bear in mind its relationships. In this 
study of auto-erotism I shall frequently have occasion to refer to 
the old entity of “masturbation,” because it has been more care- 
fully studied than any other part of the auto-erotic field ; but I 
hope it wiU always be home in mind that the psychological sig- 
nificance and even the medical diagnostic value of masturbation 
cannot he appreciated unless we realize that it is an artificial sub- 
division of a great group of natural facts. 

The study of auto-orotism is far from being an unimpor- 
tant or merely curious study. Yet psychologists, medical and 
non-medical, almost without exception, treat its manifestations — 
when they refer to them at aU — ^in a dogmatic and off-hand man- 
ner which is far from scientific. It is not surprising, therefore, 
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that the most widely divergent opinions aro expressed. Nor is 
it surprising that ignorant and chaotic notions among the gen- 
eral population should lead to results that would he ludicrous if 
they were not pathetic. To mention one instance known to me : 
a married lady who is a leader in social-purity movements and an 
enthusiast for sexual chastity, discovered, through reading some 
pamphlet against solitary vice, that she had herself been prac- 
tiemg masturbation for years without knowing it. The pro- 
found anguish and hopeless despair of this woman in face of what 
slie believed to bo the moral ruin of her whole life cannot well 
be described. It would be easy to give further examples, though 
scarcely a more striking one, to sliow the utter confusion into 
which we are thrown by leaving this matter in the hands of blind 
leaders of the blind, kloreover, the conditions of modern civil- 
ization render auto-croiisra a matter of increasing social sig- 
nificance. As our marriage-rate declines, and as illicit sexual 
relationships continue to bo openly discouraged, it is absolutely 
inevitable that auto-erotic phenomena of one kind or another, not 
only among women but also among men, should increase among 
ns both in amount and intensity. Tt becomes, therefore, a 
matter of some importance, both to the moralist and the physi- 
cian, to investigate the psychological nature of these phenomena 
- and to decide precisely what their attitude should be toward them. 

I do not purpose to enter into a thorough discussion of 
all the aspects of anto-erotism. That would involve a very ex- 
tensive study indeed. I wish to consider briefly certain salient 
points concerning auto-erotic phenomena, especially their prev- 
alence, their nature, and their moral, physical, and other effects. 
I base my study partly on the facts and opinions which during 
the last thirty years have been scattered through the periodical 
and other medical literature of Europe and America, and partly 
on the experience of individuals, specially of fairly normal in- 
dividuals. 

Among animals in isolation, and sometimes in freedom— 
though this can less often he observed — ^it is well Imown that 
various forms of spontaneous solitary sexual excitement occur. 
Horses when leading a lazy life may be observed flapping the 
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penis until some degree of omission takes place. Welsh ponies, 
I learn from a man who has had much experience with those ani- 
mals, habitually produce erections and emissions in their stalls : 
they do not bring their hind quarters up during this process, and 
they close their eyes, which does not take place when they have 
congress with marcs. The same informant observed that bulls 
and goats produce emissions by using their forelegs as a stim- 
ulus, bringing up their hind quarters, and mares rub themselvef 
against objects. I am informed by a gentleman who is a reeog 
nized authority on goats, that they sometimes take the penis into 
the mouth and produce actual orgasm, thus practicing auto- 
fellatio. As regards ferrets, tlie Rev. H. Northcote states; 
“I am in Conned by a gentleman who has had considerable ex- 
perience of ferrets, that if the bitch, when in heat, cannot 
obtain a dog she pines and becomes ill. If a sniool,h pebble is 
introduced into the hutch, she will masturbate upon it, thus pre- 
serving her normal health for one season. But iC this artiliciiil 
substitute is given to her a second season, she will not, ns for- 
merly, be content with it.t 

Stags in the rutting season, when they have no partners, mb 
themselves against trees to produce ejaculation. Sheep nuislur- 
batej as also do camels, pressing themselves down against con- 
venient objects j and elephants compress the penis between the 
hind legs to obtain emi'seions.^ Blumenbach observed a bear 
act somewhat similarly on seeing other bears coupling, and 
hyenas, according to Ploss and Bartels, have been seen practicing 
mutual masturbation by licking each other’s genitals. Mammary 
masturbation, remarks l?4r6, is found in certain female and even 
male animals, like the dog and the cat.® Apes are much given 
to masturbation, even in freedom, according to the evidence of 
good observers; for while no female apes are celibates, many o£ 

in. Northoote, GhrisUanity and Sex Problems, p. 231. 

ZRoase observed two elcpbanta piocuring erection by entwining 
their proboscides, the act being completed by one elephant opening his 
mouth and allowing the other to tickle the roof of it. (I. Rosse, Virginia 
Medical Monthly, October, 1892.) 

spare, “Perversions sexuelles ohez les animaux,” Revue Philoso- 
phique. May, 1897. 
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Ihe males are obliged to lead a life of celibacy. Male monkeyg 
use the hand in masturbation, to rub and shake the penis.2 

In the human species these phenomena arc by no means 
found in civilization alone. To whatever extent masturbation 
may have been developed by the conditions of European life, 
which carry to the utmost extreme the concomitant stimulation 
and repression of the sexual emotions, it is far from being, as 
Maniogazza has declared it to be, one of the moral characteristics 
of Europeans.® It is found among the people of nearly every 
race of which we have any intimate knowledge, however natural 
the conditions under which men and women may live.'* Thus, 


ITillier, L'Instinot Seantel, 1888, p. 270. 

, a Moll, Libido Bexualia, Bd. I, p. 76. Tlie aaine author mentions 
(ibid., p. 373) that parrots living in solitary oonilnement masturbate 
by rubbing the posterior part of the body against some object until 
ejaculation occurs. ISdmund Selous (“llabits of the Peewit,” Zoologist, 
April, 1002) suggests that the peewit, when rolling on the ground, and 
exciting pressure on the anal region, is moved by a sexual impulse to 
satisfy desire; he adds that actual orgasm appears eventually to take 
place, a spasm of energy paseing througii ihe bird. 

*Dr. J. W. Howe {Exccsswe Venery, Mastwbalion, and Oonti- 
«nice, London and Mew York, 1883, p. 82) writes of masturbation; “In 
savage lands it is of rare oceurrenoe. Savages live in a stale of Nature. 
No moral obligations exist w'hich compel them to abstain from a natural 
gratifleation of tJicir passions. There is no social law which prevents 
them from following the dictates of their lower nature. Ilenae, they 
have no reason for adopting onanism as an outlet for passions. The 
moral tranunels of civilized society, and ignorance of physiological laws, 
give origin to the vice,” Every one of these six sontonoes is incorrect or 
misleading. They are worth quoting as a statement of the popular view 
of savage life. 

* 1 can recall little evidence of its existence among the Australian 
aborigines, though there is, in the Wiradyurl language, spoken over a 
large part of New Souih Wales, a word (whether ancient or not, I do 
not know) meaning masturbation ( Journal of tJie Anthropotogisal In- 
stitute, July-Deo., 1904, p. 303). Dr. W. Both {BfJmologioal Studios 
Among the Eorfhwest-Oentral Queensland Aborigines, p. 184) , who has 
carefully studied the blacks of his district, remarks that he has no evi- 
dence os to the practice of either masturbation or sodomy among them. 
Wore recently (1006) Roth has stated that married men in North 
Queensland and elsewhere masturbate during their wives’ absence. As 
regards the Maori of New Zealand, Northoote ad^, there is a rare 
word for masturbation (as also at Rarotonga), but according to a 
distinguished Maori scholar there are no allusions to the practice in 
Maori literature, and it was probably not practiced in primitive times. 
The Maori and the Polynesians of the Cook Islands, Northcote remarks, 
consider the act unmanly, applying to it a phrase meaning “to mako 
w-’men of themselves,” (Northcote, loo. oit,, p. 232.) 
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. pmAng the Kama Hottentots, among tho young women at all 
•events, Gustav Pritscli lound that masturbation is so common 
that it is regarded as a custom of the country ; no secret is made 
-of it, and in the stories and legends oJ! the race it is treated as 
•one of the most ordinary facta of life. It is so also among tho 
Basutos, and the Kaffirs are addicted to the same habit. ^ Tlie 
]?uegians have a word for masturbation, and a special word for 
masturbation by women.® When the Spaniards drat arrived at 
Vizcaya, in the Philippines, they found that masturbation was 
universal, and that it was customary for the women to use an 
.artificial penis and other abnormal methods of sexual gratifica- 
tion. Among the Balinese, according to Jacobs (as quoted by 
Ploss and Bartels), masturbation, is general; in the boudoir of 
many a Bali beauty, he adds, and certainly in every harem, may 
fbe found a wax penis to which many lioura of solitude arc 
devoted. Throughout the East, as Eram, speaking from a long 
medical experience, has doelared, masturablion is very prevalent, 
especially among young girls. In Egypt, according to Son- 
nini, it is prevalent in harems. In India, a medical corre- 
•spondent tolls mo, he once treated the widow o C a wealthy Moham- 
medan, who informed him that she began masturbation at an 
•early age, "just like all other women.” Tho same informant iolls 
me that on the fagade of a largo temple in Orissa are bas-reliefs, 
representing both men and women, alone, masturbating, and also 
women masturbating men. Among the Tamils of Ceylon mastur- 
bation is said to be common. In Cochin China, Lorion remarks, 
it is practiced by both sexes, but especially by the married 
women.® Japanese women have probably carried the mechanical 
•arts of auto-erotism to the highest degree of perfection. They 
use two hollow balls about the size of a pigeon's egg (sometimes 

1 Ureculees, Journal of Menial Science, July, 18D5. A gcnUciuan 
long lesident among the KalHrs of South hiatal, told Northcote, however, 
that he had met with no word for masturbation, and did not believe the 
practice prevailed there, 

SHyados and Beniker, Mission Soienti/ique dw Oap Bom, vol. vii, 
-p. 205. 

Bio OriminaUU en OooJiin-Ohine, 1887, p. 118; also Mondifire, 
“Monographie de la Femme Annamite,” Mimoires Sooi6t6 d’Anthro- 
jpologie, tome ii, p. 405. 
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one alone is used), ■which, as describecl by .Toest, Christian, and 
others,^ are made of yery thin leaf of brass; one is empty, the 
other (called the little man) contains a small heavy metal ball, or 
else some quielcsilvor, and sometimes metal tongues which vibrate 
when set in movement ; so that if the halls are held in the hand 
side by side there is a continuous movement. The empty one is 
first introduced into the vagina in. contact with the uterus, then 
the other; the slightest movement of the pelvis or thighs, or 
oven spontaneous movement of the organs, causes the metal ball 
(or the quicksilver) to roll, and the resulting vibration produces 
a prolonged voluptuous titillation, a gentle shock as from a weak 
electric inductive apparatus; the balls are called rin-na-lama, 
and are held in the vagina by a paper tampon. The women who 
use these balls delight to swing themselves in a hammock or 
rocking-chair, the delicate vibration of the balls slowly producing 
the highest degree of sexual excitement. * Joest mentions that this 
apparatus, though well known by name to ordinary girls, is chiefly 
used by the more fashionable geishas, as well as by prostitutes. 
Its use has now spread to China, Annam, and India. J apanese 
women also, it is said, frequently use an artificial penis of paper 
or clay, called engi. Among the Atjch, again, according to Jacobs 
(as quoted by Ploss), the young of both sexes masturbate and the 
elder girls use an artificial penis of wax. In China, also, the 
artificial penis — ^made of rosin, supple and (like the classical 
instrument described by Horondaa) rose-colored — ^is publicly sold 
and widely used by women.2 

1 Christian, article o'a "OnouiBine,” Diotionnaire encj/elopSdigue des 
sciences mediaales; Ploss and Bartels, Das ^yoib; Moraglia, “Die 
Onnnie beim normalen Weibe,” Zeitsohrift filr Criminal-Anthropologie, 
1897 ; Durtigiies, De la Prooriaiion Volontaire des Semes, p. 32. In the 
eighteenth century, the rin-no-tama was known in France, sometimes 
as “poinmes d’amour.” Thus Bachaumont, in his Journal (under date 
July 31, 1773), refers to "a very extraordinary instrument of amorous 
mystery,” brought by a traveler from India; he desci-ibes tliis “boule 
eroti(iuo” as the size of a pigeon’s egg, covered with soft akin, and gilded. 
Of. F. S. Krausa, OesohlechtsleheH in Branch nnd Sitte der Japaner, 
Leipzig, 1907. 

B J I may be worth mentioning that tlie Saliah Indiana of British 
Columbia have a myth of an old woman having intercourse with young 
women, by means of a horn worn as a penis (Journol of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, July-Dee., 1004, p. 342). 
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It mny be noliceil tluii among uon-Enropcau races it is 
among women, and especially among those who arc subjected to 
the excitement of a life iirofessiounlly dovoloil to some form of 
pleasure, tliat the use of ihe artificial instruments of auto-erotism 
is chiefly practiced. The same is markedly true in Europe. The 
use of an artificial penis in solitary sexual gratification may be 
traced down from classic times, and doubtless prevailed in the 
very earliest human emlization, for such an instrument is said 
to be represented in old Babylonian, sculptures, and it is referred 
to by Ezekiel (Ch. XVI . v. 17). * The Lesbian women are said to 
have used such instruments, made of ivory or gold with silken 
stuffs and linen. Aristoifliancs (Li/sistmLa, v. 109) speaks of the 
manufacture by the Milesian women of a leather artificial penis, 
or olisbos. In the British Museum is a vase representing a 
hetaira holding such instruments, which, as found at Pompeii, 
may bo scon in the museum at Naples. One of the beat of llcvon- 
(las’s mimes, "The .Privnlo Conversation,” prosonls a dialogue 
bolwoon two hulioB conceruiug a certain olisbos (or vjduW ), 
which one of ihenu vaunla as a dream of delight, 'rhrough the 
Middle Ages (when from time to time ihe clergy i-cprobatcd the 
use of such instruments^) they coni inued to bo known, and aftci 
the fifteenth century the rofcreuccs to them hecamo more precise 
Thus Eortiui, the Siennese novelist of the si.vteenUi ecnluiy, re- 
fers in his Novelle dei Novizi (7lli Pay, Novella XXXTX) to "the 
glass object filled with warm water which nuns use to calm 
the sting of the flesh and to satisfy ihqmsolvcs as well as they 
can”; he adds that widows and other women anxious to avoid 
pregnancy availed themselves of it. In Elizabethan England, at 
the B£jmo time, it appears to have been of similar character and 
Marston in his satires tells how Lncea prefers “a glassy instru' 

lln Burcliard’a Penitential (cap. 142-3), penalties are assigned 
to the woman who makes a phallus for use on herself or other 
women. (Wasaersehlehen, Buasordnungen der abendlandliclien Kiiolie, 
p, 038.) The penia sucoedaneus, the Latin phallua or -jaaoinum, is in 
Prance called godamioho; in Italy, paaaatempo, and also diletio, whence 
dildo, by which it is most commonly known in England. For men, the 
corresponding cunnus iuocedanevs i’a, in England, called meilin, which 
meant originally (as' defined in old editions of Baiky’s Dictionary) 
counterfeit hair for women’s privy parts." 
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ment” to "her husband’s lukewarm bed.” In sixteenth century 
France, also, such instruments were sometimes made of glass, 
and BrantOme refers to the godemichej in eighteenth century 
Germany they were called Samiltanse, and their use, according 
to Heinse, as quoted by Diihren, was common among aristocratic 
women. In England by that time the dildo appears to haye 
become common. Archemholtz states that while in Paris they 
are only sold secretly, in London a certain Mrs. Philips sold them 
openly on a large scale in her shop in Leicester Square. John 
Bee in 1835, stating that the name was originally dil-dol, remarks 
that their use was formerly commoner than it was in his day. 
In Prance, Madame Gourdan, the most notorious brothel-keeper 
of the eighteenth century, carried on a wholesale trade in con- 
solateurs, as they were called, and "at her death numberless 
letters from abbesses and simple nuns were found among her 
papers, asking for a ‘consolatcur’ to be sent.”^ The modem 
French instrument is described by Gamier as of hardened red 
rubber, exactly imitating the penis and capable of holding warm 
milk or other fluid for injection at the moment of orgasm ; the 
compressible scrotum is said to have been first added in the 
eighteenth century.® 

In Islam the artificial penis has reached nearly as high a 
development as in Christendom. Turkish women use it and it 
is said to be ppenly sold in Smyrna. In the harems of Zanzibar, 
according to Baumann, it is of considerable size, carved out of 
ebony or ivory, and oommonly bored through so that warm 
water may be injected. It is here regarded as an Arab invention.® 

Somewhat similar applianc® may be traced in all centres of 
eivilixation. But throughout they appear to be frequently con- 
fined to the world of prostitutes and to those women who live on 
the fashionable or semi-artistic verge of that world. Ignorance 
and delicacy combine with a less versatile and perverted concen- 
tration on the sexual impulse to prevent any general recourse to 
such highly specialized methods of solitary gratification. 

iDOhrea, Der Marquis de Bade und Seine Zeit, 3d ed., pp. 130,. 
232 ; id. Gesohleohislelen in England, Bd. II, pp., 284 et seq. 

2 Gamier, Onanisme, p. 378. 

8 Zeitschrift filr Ethnologie, 1899, p. 689, 
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On the other hand, the nao, or rather nbuso, of the ordinary 
objects and ini])luniouts of daily life in obtaining anto-urotic 
gratification, among the ordinary population in civilized modern 
lands, has reached an extraordinary degree of extent and variety 
yfe can only feebly estimate by the occasional resulting mis- 
chances which come under the surgeon’s hands, because only a 
certain proportion of such instruments are dangerous. Thus the 
banana seems to be widely used for masturbation, by vroracn, and 
appears to be marked out for thd purpose by its size and shape^ ; 
it is, however, innocuous, and never comes under the surgeon’s 
notice; the same may probably be said of tho cucumbers and 
other vegetables more especially used by country and factory girls 
in masturbation ; a lady living near Vichy told Pouillct that she 
had often heard (and had herself boon able to verify the fact) 
that the young peasant women commonly used turnips, carrots, 
and beet-roots. In the oighLeenth century Mivabcau, in his 
EroUlea Million gave a list of tho various objects used in conveni;s 
(which he describes as “vast tlientros” of such jiracticcs) to 
obtain solitary sexual excitement. Jn more recent years tho fol- 
lowing are a few of tlio objects found in tho vagina or bladder 
whence they could only bo removed by surgical intcrfci'ciicc^ : 


1 Tho mythology of Hawaii, one may note, tolls of goddesses who 
were impregnated by bananas tb(w had placed beneath Lliolr garments. 
IJ. Stern mentions [Medigin in der Ttlrki, Bd. II, p. 24) that the 
women of Turkey and Bgypt use the banana, as well as the cuoumbev, 
etc., for masturbation. In a poem in the Arabian Niffhta, also ("History 
of the Young Nour willi tho Frank"), we read:- "0 bananas, of soft 
and smooth skins, which dilate the eyes of young girls . . . yon, 
alone among fruits are endowed with a pitying heart, 0 consolers of 
widows and divorced women.” In France and England they are not 
uncommonly used for the same purpose. 

2 See, e.ff., Winokol, Die KranhheHen dar toeiblichcn Harnrohre and 
Blase, 1886, p. 211; and "Lehrhuch der Frauenkrankheiton,” 1886, p. 
210j also, Hyrtl, Eandhuolv d« Topographisohen Anatomie, 7th ed., Bd. 
II, pp. 212-214. Grtlnfcld ("Wiener medieiniache BlStter, November 20, 
1806), collected 116 cases of foreign body in the bladder — 68 in men, 
47 in women; but while those found in men were usually the result ot 
a surgical accident, those found in women were mostly introduced by the 
patients themselves. The patient usually professes profound ignorance 
as to how the object eame there; or she explains that she accidentally 
sat down upon it, or that she used it to produce freer urination. The 
earliest surgical case of this kind I happen to have met with, was re- 
corded by Plazzon, in Italy, in 1621 (He Pdriibua Oenerationi Inservien- 
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Pencils, sticks ol sealing-wax, cotlon-recls, hair-pins (and in 
Italy very commonly the bone-pins used in the hair), bodkins, 
knitting-needles, crochet-needles, needle-cascs, compasses, glass 
stoppers, candles, corks, tumblers, forks, tooth-picks, tooth- 
brushes, pomade-pots (in a case recorded by Sehroeder with a 
cockchafer inside, a makeshift substitnte for the J npanese rin-na- 
tama), while in one recent English case a full-sized hen’s egg was 
removed from the vagina of a middle-aged married woman. 
More than nine-tenths of the foreign bodies found in the female 
bladder or uretlira arc due to masturbation. The age of the 
individuals in whom such objects have been found is usually from 
17 to 30, but in a few cases they have been found in gills below 
1 1, infrequently in women between 40 and 50 ; the large objects, 
naturally, are found chiefly in the vagina, and in married women.^ 
ITair-pins have, above all, been found in the female bladder 
with special frequency; this point is worth some consideration 
as an illustration of the enormous frequency of this form of auto- 
erotism. The female urethra is imdoubtedly a normal centre 
of sexual feeling, as Pouillet pointed out many years ago; a 
woman medical correspondent, also, writes that in some women 
the maximum of voluptuous sensation is at the vesical sphincter 
or orifice, though not always so limited. E. II. Smith, indeed, 
considers that “the urethya is the part in which the orgasm 
occurs,” and remarks that in sexual excitement mucus always 
flows largely from the urethra.^ It should be added that when 
once introduced the physiological mechanism of the bladder 
apparently causes the organ to tend to “swallow” the foreign 
oliject. Yet for every case in which the hair-pin disappears and 


iilms, lib. li, Ch. XIIT)! it wa'i tbal of a certain honorable maiden 
with a large clitoris, who, seeking to lull sexual excitement with the aid 
of a hone needle, inserted it in the bladder, whence it was removed by 
Aquapendente. 

1 A. Poulet, Tiaitd des Corps Hranqeia on Chirwrgio, 1879. English 
translation, 1881, vol. ii, pp. 209,230. Eohleder [Die MaslmlaOon, 1890, 
’jp. 24-31) also gives examples of strange objects found in the sexnaJ 
organs. 

2E. H. Smith, “,Sign8 of Masturbation in the Eemale,” Paaiflo 
Medical Jouinal,” Pebrnary, 100.3. quoted by R. W. Taylor, Praotutat 
Tiea/ise on Siieual Disorders, -Id ed., p. 418. 
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is lost in tlio bladder, Croin carelcasneas or the oblivion of tbo 
seiiial spasm, there must be a vast number oJ! casca in which the 
instrument is used without any such unfortunate result. There 
is thus great significance in the frequency with which cases of 
hair-pin ui the bladder are strewn through the medical literature 
of all countries. 

In 1863, a German surgeon found the accident so common 
that he invented a special instrument for extracting hair-pins 
from the female bladder, as, indeed, Italian and French surgeons 
have also done. In France, Dennoe, of Bordeaux, came to the 
conclusion that hair-pin in the bladder is the commonest result 
of masturbation os known to the surgeon. In England cases are 
constantly being recorded. Lawson Tait, stating that most cases 
of stone in the bladder in women are due to the introduction of 
a foreign body, very often a hair-pin, adds: ‘’T have removed 
hair-pins encrusted with phosphates from ten different female 
bladders, and not one of the OTOors of those bladders would givo 
any account of the incident.’’^ Stokes, again, roeords that during 
four years ho had four easos of hair-pin in the femnlo urethra,^ 
In New York one physician mot with four cases in a short 
operienco.^ In Switzerland I’rofossor llevordin had a proeiscly 
similar experience.'* 

There is, however, another class of material objects, widely 
employed for producing physical auto-erotism, which in tlio 

1 L. Tait, Diseases of Wownt, 1880, vol. i, p. 100. 

s Obstetric Journal, vol. i, 1873, p. 558. Of. G. J. Arnold, JSittisn 
Hectical Jownal, January 0, 1006, p. 21. 

3 lliulley, American Journal of Obstetrics, July, 1880, p. 758. 

*A. Ueverdin, "lilpingleB il Cheveux dans la Vessie, Revue Uedioalo 
de la fluisse Romancle, January 20, 1888. His cases are fully recorded, 
and his paper is an able and interesting contribution to this by-way of 
sexual psychology. The lirst case was n ecliool-mastcr’e wife, aged 22, 
who confessed in her husband’s presence, without embarrassment or 
hesitation, that the manesuvre was habitual, learned from a achool- 
oompanioTi, and continued after marriage. The second was a single 
woman of 42, a curd’s servant, who attempted to elude confession, but 
on leaving the doctor’s house remarked to the house-maid, “Never go 
to bed without taking out your hairpins; accidents happen so easily.” 
The third was an English girl of 17 who flnallv acknowledged that 
she had lost two hairpins in this way. The fourth was a child of 12, 
diiven by the pain to confess tiiat the practice had become a habit 
with her. 
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nature of things nerer reaches the surgeon. I refer to the effects- 
that, naturally or unnaturally, may be produced by many of the 
objects and implements of daily life that do not normally come 
in direct contact with the sexual organs. Children sometimes, 
oven when scarcely more tlian infants, produce sexual excitement 
by friction against the corner of a chair or other piece of furni- 
ture, and women sometimes do the same.^ Guttceit, in Eussia, 
knew women who made a large knot in their chemises to rub 
against, and mentions a woman who would sit on her naked heel 
and rub it against her. Girls in Prance, I am informed, are 
fond of riding on the chevaux-de-hois, or hobby-horses, because of 
the sexual excitement thus aroused; and that the sexual emotions 
play a part in the fascination exerted by this form of amusement 
everywhere is indicated by the ecstatic faces of its devotees.2 At 
the temples in some parts of Central India, I am told, swings are- 
hung up in pairs, men and women swinging in these until sexually 
excited ; during the months when the men in these districts have 
to be away from home the girls put up swings to console them- 
selves for the loss of their husbands. 

It is interesting to observe the very wide prevalenco of swinging, 
often of a religious or magic character, and the evident sexual signifl- 
canoe underlying it, although this is not always clearly brought out. 
Groos, discussing the frequency of swinging (Die Spiele der Mensohen, 
'p. 114) refers, for Instance, to the custom of the Gilhcrt Islanders for 
a young man to awing a girl from a coco palm, and then to cling on 
and awing with her. In ancient Greece, women and grown-up girla were 
iond of see-sawB and swings, The Atheniana had, indeed, a swinging- 
festival (Athenmua, Bk. XIV, Ch. X). Songs of a voluptuous charaeter, 
wa gather from Athemeus, were sung hy the women at this festival 

1 “One of my patients," remarks Dr. R. T. Morris, of New York, 
[Tranganiiona of the American Association of Oistetrioians, for 1892, 
Philadelphia, vol. v), "who is a devout church-member, had never allowed 
herself to entertain sexual thoughts referring to mon, but she mastur- 
bat^ every morning, when standing before the mirror, by rubbing 
against a key in the bureau-drawer. A man never excited her passions, 
but the sight of a key in any bureau-drawer aroused erotic desires.” 

2 Freud (Dret Abhandhingsn mar Semaltheorie, p. 118) refers to the 
sexual pleasure of swinging. Swingiilg another person may be a source of 
voluptuous excitement, and one of the 600 forms of sexual pleasure 
numerated in De Sade’s Les ISO Joumies de Sodome is (according to 
Dithren) to propel a girl vigorously in a B^^ng.' 
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J. G-. Frazer {The Ooldon Bough, vol. ii, note A, “Swinging as a 
Magical Rite”) discusses the question, and brings forward instances in 
which men, or, especially, women swing. “The notion seems to he,” 
he states, “that the ceremony promotes fertility, whether in the vege- 
table or in the animal kingdom; though why it should be supposed 
to do so, I confess myself unable to explain” {loo. olt., p. 460). Thu 
explanation seems, however, not far to seek, in view of the facta quoted 
above, and Frazer himself refers to the voluptuous character of the 
songs sometimes sung. 

Even apart from actual swin^ng of tire whole body, a swing- 
ing movement may suffice to arouse sexual excitement, and may, — at all 
events, in women, — constitute an essential part of methods of attaining 
solitary sexual gratification. Riernan thus describes the habitual auto- 
erotic procedure of a young American woman: “The patient knelt 
before a chair, let her elbows drop on its seat, grasping the arms with 
a firm grip, tlien commenced a swinging, writhing motion, seeming 
to fix her pelvis, and moving her trunk and limbs. The muscles were 
rigid, the face took on a passionate expression; the features were con- 
torted, the eyes rolled, the teeth were set, and the lips compressed, 
while the cheeks were purple. Tlie condition bore a striking resemblance 
to the passional stage of grand hysteria. The reveling took only a 
moment to commence, but lasted a long time. Swaying induced n 
pleasurable sensation, accompanied with a feeling of suction upon tho 
clitoris. Almost immediately after, a sensation of bursting, caused by 
disclioi'ge from the vulvo-vaginal glands, occurs, followed by a rapture 
prolonged for an indefinite time.’' 'Hie accompanying sexual imagery 
is BO vivid as almost to become hallucinatory, (J. G. Kiornan, "Sex 
Transformation and Psychic Impotence,” Amencan Jowrml of Derma- 
tology, vol. ix. No. 2.) 

Somewhat similarly sensations of sexual character are some- 
times experienced by boys when climbing up a pole. It is not 
even necessary that there shonld be direct external contact with 
the sexual organs, and Howe states that gymnastic swinging poles 
around which boys swing while supporting the whole weight on 
the hands, may sufiSce to, produce sexual excitement. 

Several writers have pointed out that riding, especially in 
women, may produce sexual excitement and orgasm.^ It is well- 

iThe fact that horse exercise may proluoe pollutions was well 
recognized by Catholio theologians, and Sanchez states that this fact 
need not be made a reason for traveling on foot. Bolfincius, in 1067, 
pointed out that horse-riding, in those unaccustomed to it, may lead 
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Imown, also, that both in men and women the vibratory motion 
of a railway-train frequently produces a certain degree of sexual 
excitement, especially when sitting forward. Such excitement 
may remain latent and not become specideally sexual.^ I am not 
aware that tliis quality of railway traveling has ever been fostered 
as a sexual perversion, but the sewing-machine has attracted con- 
siderable attention on account of its influence in exciting 
auto-oroiic manifestations. The early type of sowing-machine, 
especially, was of very heavy character and involved much up 
and down movement of the legs; Langdon Down pointed out 
many years ago that this frequently produced great sexual 
erethism which led to masturbation.^ According to one French 
authority, it is a well-rccognized fact that to work a sewing- 
machine with the body in a certain position produces sexual 
excitement leading to the orgasm. The occurrence of tho 
orgasm is indicated to the observer by the machine being worked 
for a few seoonda with uneontrollahle rapidity. This sound is 
said to be frequently heard in large French workrooms, and it 
is part of the duty of the superintendents of the rooms to make 
the girls sit properly.® 

‘TDuring a visit which I once paid to a manufactory of military 

clothing,” Pouillet writes, "I witnessed the following soene. In the 

midst of the uniform sound produced by some thirty Hewing-maohines, 

I suddenly heard one of the machines working with much more velocity 

than the others. I looked at the person who was working it, a brunette 

of 18 or 20. While she was automatically occupied with the trousers 

she was making on the machine, her face became animated, her mouth 

opened slightly, her nostrils dilated, her feet moved the pedals with 

constantly increasing rapidity. Soon I saw a convulsive look in her 

» 

to nocturnal pollutions. Rohleder (Die Maaturhation, pp. 133-134) 
brings together evidence regarding the influence of horse exercise in 
pioducing sexual excitement. , 

lA correspondent, to whom the idea was preseicted for the first 
time, wrote; "llenceforwuid 1 shall know to what I must attribute the 
' bliss — almost the beatitude — 1 ao often have experienced after traveling 
for four or five hours in a train.” Penta mentions the ease of a young 
girl uho first experienced sexual desire at the age of twelve, after a rail- 
way journey. 

2 Ijangdon Down, British Medical Journal, January 12, 1867. 

3 Pouillet, L’Onanismc ohex la Femme, Paris, 1880 •, Pournier, Be 
VOnaniame, 1885; Rohleder, Pie Maaturhation, p. 132. 
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eyes, lier eyelids wore lowered, her iaee turned pale and was tin-own 
backward; hands and legs stopped and became extended; a suffoonlcd 
cry, followed by a long sigh, was lost in the noise of the woikroom. 
The girl remained motionless a few seconds, drew out her handkerehief 
to wipe away the pearls of sweat from her forehead, and, after easting 
a timid and ashamed glance at her companions, resumed her work. 
The forewoman, who acted as my guide, having observed the direction 
of my gaze, took mo up to the girl, who blushed, lowered her face, and 
murmured some incoherent words before the forewoman had opened her 
mouth, to advise her to sit fully on the ehair, and not on its edge. 

“As I was leaving, I heard another machine at another part of the 
room in accelerated movement. Tlie forewoman smiled at me, and ro- 
maikcd that that was so frequent that it attracted no notice. It was 
specially observed, she told me, in the case of young work-girls, ap- 
prentices, and those who sat on the edge of their seats, thus much facili 
fating friction of the labia.” 

In eases where the sewing-machine does not lead to direct 
seK-exeiteincnl it has been hold, as by Fothorgillji to predispose 
to frequency of involuntary sexual orgasm during sleep, from the 
irritation set up by the movement of tlio feet in Lho sittiug 
posture during tlie day. The essential movement in working lho 
sewing-machine is the flexion and extension oC the ankle, but 
the muscles of the thighs are used to maintain the feet flrmly 
on the treadle, the thighs are held logothor, and there is a con- 
siderable degree of flexion or extension of the thighs on the 
trunk j by a special adjustment of lho body, and somotimes per- 
haps merely in the presence of sexual hyporsosthesia, it is thus 
possible to act upon the sexual organs; but this is by no means 
a necessary result of using the sewing-machine, and inqiriry of 
various women, with well-developed sexual feelings, who are ac- 
customed to work the treadle, has not shown the presence of any 
tendency in this direction. 

Sexual irritation may also be produced by the bicycle in 
women. Thus, Moll^ remarks that he knows many married 
women, and some unmarried, who experience sexual excitement 
when cycling; in several cases he has ascertained that the excite- 
ment is carried as far as complete orgasm. This result cannot, 

iWost-Riding Asylum Reports, 1876, vol. vi. 

27)08 Ncwoae Weil, 189?,, jx 193. 

”l2 
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however, easily happen unless the seat is too high, the peak in 
contact with the organa, and a rolling movement is adopted ; in 
the absence of marked hyperacsthesia these results are only ef- 
fected by a bad seat or an improper attitude, the body during 
cycling resting under proper conditions on the buttocks, and 
the work being mainly done by the muscles of the thighs and 
legs which control the ankles, flexion of the thigh on the pelvis 
being very small. Most medical authorities on cycling are of 
opinion that w'hen cycling loads to sexual excitement the fault 
lies more with the woman than with the machine. This con- 
clusion does not appear to me to be absolutely correct. T find 
on inquiry that with the old-fashioned saddle, with an elevated 
peak rising toward the pubes, a certain degree of sexual excite- 
ment, not usually producing the orgasm (but, as one lady ex- 
pressed it, making one feel quite ready for it), is fairly common 
among women.* Lydston finds that irritation of the genital 
organa may imquestionably be produced in both males and 
females by cycling. The aggravation of haimorrhoids sometimes 
produced by cycling indicates also the tendency to local conges- 
tion. With the improved flat saddles, however, constructed with 
more definite adjustment to the anatomical formation of the 
parts, this general tendency is reduced to a negligible minimum. 

Eeference may be made at this point to the influence of 
tight-lacing. This has been recognized by gynsscologists as a 
factor of sexual excitement and a method of masturbation.^ 
Women who have never worn corsets sometimes find that, 
on first putting them on, sexual feeling is so intensified that it 
is necessary to abandon their use.^ The reason of this (as Sie- 
bert points out in his Buck fur EUern) seems to he that the cor- 
set both favors pelvic congestion and at the same time exerts a 
pressure on the abdominal muscles which brings them into the 
state produced during coiims. It is doubtless for the same 

1 In the Appendix to volume iii of these Studies, I have recorded 
the experience of a lady vho found sexual gratification in this manner. 

SDr. J. G. Kiernnn, to whom I am indebted for a note on this 
point, calls my attention also to tho case of a homosexual and maso- 
chistic men (Medical Record, vol. xix) whose feelings were intensified 
by tight-lacing. 
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■•reason that, as some women have found, more distension of 
the bladder is possible without corsets than with them. 

In a further class of cases no external object whatever is 
used to procure the sexual orgasm, but the more or loss voluntary . 
pressure of the thighs alone is brought to bear upon the sexual 
regions. It is done either when sitting or standing, the thighs 
being placed together and Rrmly crossed, and the pelvis rocked 
so that the sexual organs are pressed against the inner and poste- 
rior parts of the thighs. ^ This is sometimes done by men, and is 
fairly common among women, especially, according to Marti- 
ncau,2 among those who sit much, such as dressmakers and 
milliners, those who use the se'wing-machine, and tliose who ride. 
Yedeler remarks that in his experience in Scandinavia, thigh- 
friction is the commonest form of masturbation in women. The 
practice is ividespread, and a medical correspondent in India 
tells me of a Brahmin widow who confessed to this form of 
masturbation. I am told that in London Board Schools, at the 
present time, thigh-rubbing is not infrequent among the girl 
scholars ; the proportion mentioned in one school was about ten 
per cent, of the girls over eleven ; the thigh-rubbing is done moro 
or less openly and is interpreted by the uninitiated ns due merely 
to a desire to relieve the bladder. It is found in female infants. 
Thus, Townsend records the case of an infant, 8 montha old, who 
would cross her right thigh over the left, close her eyes and 
clench her fists; after a njinute or two there would be complete 
relaxation, with sweating and redness of face; this would occur 
about once a week or oftener; the child was quite healthy, with 
no abnormal condition of the genital organs.® The frequency of 

1 Some women are also able to produce the orgasm, when in a state 
of sexual excitement, by placing a cushion between the knees and press- 
' ing the thighs firmly together. 

^Legona sur lea Difomationa Vvlvairea, p. fi4. Martineau was 
informed by a dressmaker that it is very frequent in workrooms and 
0 ^ usually he- done without attracting attention. An ironer informed 
him that while standing at her work, she crossed her legs, slightly bend- 
ing the trunk forward and supporting herself on the table by the hands; 
then a few movements of contraction of the adductor muscles of the 
thigh would suffice to produce the orgasm. 

8 C. W. Townsend, "Tliigh-frietion in Children under one Year,” 
Annual Meeting of the American Pediatric Society, Montreal, 1896. Pive 
cases are recorded by this writer, all in female infants. 
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thigh-friction among •women as a form of masturbation is dne to 
the fact that it is nsnally acquired innocently and it involves no 
indecorum. Thus Soutzo reports the case of a girl of 12 who at 
school, when having to wait her turn at the water-closet, for fear 
of wetting herself would pul her clothes between her legs and 
press lior thighs together, moving them backwards and forwards 
in the eflort to control the bladder; she discovered that a pleasur- 
able sensation was thus produced and acquired the habit of prac- 
ticing the manoeuvre for its own sake; at the age of 17 she 
btogan to vary it in different ways; thus she would hang from a 
tree ivilh hor legs swinging and her ohemise pressed between her 
thighs which she would rub together.^ Thigh-friction in some 
of its forms is so comparatively decorous a form of masturbation 
that it may even be performed in public places; thus, a few 
years ago, while waiting for a train at a station on the outskirts 
of a provincial town, I became aware of tho presence of a young 
woman, sitting alone on a seat at a little distance, whom I could 
observe unnoticed. She was leaning hack with legs crossed, 
swinging the crossed loot vigorously and continuously ; this con- 
tinued without interruption for some ton minutes after I drat 
observed her; tlien the swinging movement reached a climax; 
she leant still further back, thus bringing the sexual region still 
more closely in contact with the edge of the bench and straight- 
ened and stiffened her body and legs in what appeared to be a 
momentary spasm; there could be little doubt as to what had 
taken place. A few moments later she slowly wallced from her 
solitary seat into the waiting-room and sat down among the 
other waiting passengers, quite still now and with uncrossed legs, 
a pale quiet young woman, possibly a farmer’s daughter, serenely 
unconscious that her manoeuvre had been detected, and very 
possibly herself ignorant of its trne nature. 

There are many other forms in which the impulse of auto- 
erotism presents itself. Dancing is often a powerful method of 
‘se'xual excitement, not only among civilized but among savage 
peoples, and Zache describes the erotic dances of Swaheli women 


t Soutzo, ArcJiiues NewoXogie, February, 1903, p. 187. 
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as having a masturbatory object.^ Stimulation oI the nates is n 
potent adjuvant to the production ol seK-cxcitement, and seir- 
flagellation with rods, etc., is practiced by some individuals, 
especially young women.^ Urtication is another form of this 
stimulation ; Eeverdin know a young woman who obtained sexual 
gratification by dogging herself with chestnut burrs, and it is 
stated that in some parts of Prance (departments of the Ain and 
C6te d’Or) it is not uncommon for young girls to masturbate by 
rubbing the leaves of the Limria cymibalarw, (here called “pin- 
ton” or “timbarde”) on to the sexual parts, thus producing a 
burning sensation.^ Stimulation of the mamma, normally an 
erogenous centre in women, may occasionally serve as a method 
for obtaining auto-erotic satisfaction, including the orgasm, in 
both sexes. I have been told of a ease in a man, and a medical 
correspondent in India informs me that he knows a Eurasian 
woman, addicted to masturbation, who can only obtain Ihc 
orgasm by rubbing the genitals with one hand while with the 
other she rubs and finally squeezes her breasts. The tactile 
stimulation even of regions of the body which are not normally 
erogenous zones in eitlier sex may sometimes lead on to sexual 
excitement; Hirschsprung, as well as Preud, believes that this is 
often the case as regards finger-sucking and toe-sucking in 
infancy. Even stroking the chin, remarks Dcbrcyne, may pro- 
duce a pollution.^ Taylor refers to the ease of a young woman 
of 23, who was liable to attacks of choreic movements of the 
hands which would terminate in alternately pressing the middle 
finger on the tip of the nose and the tragus of the ear, when a 
“far-away, pleased expression” would appear on her face; she 
thus produced sexual excitement and satisfaction. She had no 

iZarcho, Zeitaahrift fiir Etimologie, 1809, p. 72. I have discussed 
what may be regarded as the normally sexual influence of dancing, in the 
third volume of these Studies, “The Analysis of the Sexual Impulse.” 

2 The case has been recorded of a Rueeian who had the spon- 
taneous impulse to self-flagellation on the nates with a rod, for the sake 
of sexual excitement, from the age of 0. {Rivista Mensile di Psichinfi-in , 
April, 1000, p. 102.) 

2 K/nnrradut, vol. y, p. 368. As regards the xiae^ol nettles, see 
DUhren, Q-eschleo'htaleben in England, Bd. II, p. 392. 

4Debreyn6, UaoMalogie, p, 177. 
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idea of wrong-doing and was surprised and ashamed when she 
realized the nature of her act.'^ 

Most of the foregoing examples of auio-erotism are com- 
monly included, by no means correctly, under the heading of 
"masturbation.” There are, however, a vast number of people, 
possessing strong sexual emotions and living a solitary life, who 
experience, sometimes by instinct and sometimes on moral 
grounds, a strong repugnance for these manifestations of auto- 
erotism. As one highly intelligent lady writes : “I have some- 
times wondered whether I could produce it ('complete sexual 
excitement) mechanically, but I have a curious unreasonable 
repugnance to trying the experiment. It would materialize it too 
much.” The same repugnance may be traced in the tendency 
to avoid, so far as possible, the use of the hands. It is quite 
common to find this instinctive unreasoning repugnance among 
women, a healthy repugnance, not founded on any moral ground. 
In men the same repugnance exists, more often combined with, 
or replaced by, a very strong moral and sesthetic objection to such 
practices. But the presence of such a repugnance, however in- 
vincible, is very far from carrying us outside the auto-orotic 
field. The production of the sexual orgasm is not necessarily 
dependent on any external contact or voluntary mechanical cause. 

As an example, though not of specifically auto-erotic mani- 
festations, I may mention the case of a man of 57, a somewhat 
eccentric preacher, etc., who writes : “My whole nature goes out 
BO to some persons, and they thrill and stir me so that I have an 
emission while sitting by them with no thought of sex, only the 
gladness of soul found its way out tlius, and a glow of health 
suffused the whole body. There was no spasmodic conolnsion, 
but a pleasing gentle sensation as the few drops of semen passed.” 
(In reality, no doubt, not semen, but urethral fluid.) This man’s 
condition may certainly be considered somewhat morbid; he is 
•attracted to both men and women, and the sexual impulse seems 
to he irritable and weak; hut a similar state of things exists so 
often in women, no doubt due to sexual repression, and in individ- 

1 R. W. Taylor, A JPraotkal Treatist on Semal Disorders, 3rd ed,, 
<3h. XXX. 
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uals who are in a general state of normal and good health, that in 
these it can scarcely be called morbid. Brooding on sexual 
images, which the theologians termed delectatio moroaa, may lead 
to spontaneous orgasm in either sex, even in perfectly normal 
persons. Hammond described as a not uncommon form of" 
“psychic coitus,” a condition in which the simple act of imagina- 
tidn alone, in tire presence of the desired object, BufSces to pro- 
duce orgasm. In some public conveyance, theatre, or elsewhere, 
the man sees a desirable woman and by concentrating his atten- 
tion on her person and imagining all the stages of intimacy he' 
quickly succeeds in producing orgasm.l Hiceforo refers to an 
Italian work-girl of 14 who could obtain ejaculation of mucus 
four times a day, in the workroom in the presence of the other 
girls, without touching herself or moving her body, by simply 
thinking of sexual things.^ 

If the orgasm occurs spontaneously, without the aid of 
mental impressions, or any manipulations ad hoc, though under 
such conditions it ceases to be sinful from the theological stand- 
point, it certainly ceases also to be normal. Sdrieux records tlio 
case of a somewhat neurotic woman of 50, who had been separa- 
ted from her husband for ten years, and sinco lived a chaste 
life; at this age, however, she became subject to violent crises 
of sexual orgasm, which would come on without any accompani- 
ment of voluptuous thoughts. MacQillicuddy records tlii-ee cases 
of spontaneous orgasm in women coming under his notice.® 
Such crises are frequently found in both men and women, who, 
from moral reasons, ignorance, or on other grounds are restrained 
from attaining the complete sexual orgasm, but whose sex- 
ual emotions are, literally, continually dribbling from them. 
Schrcnck-Notzing knows a lady who is spontaneously sexually 
excited on hearing music or seeing pictures without anything 
lascivious in them; she knows nothing of sexual relationships. 
Another lady is sexually excited on seeing beautiful and natural 
scenes, like -he sea; sexual ideas are mixed up in her mind Avith 

1 Hammond, Seaualjs^otenoe, pp. 70 et seq. 

SHiceforo, II Oer^, p. 98. 

8 FmoHonalfi^ordera of the TUvrooua Byatm, Women, p. 114, 
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these things, and the contemplation of a specially strong and 
sympathetic man brings the orgasm on in about a mrmite. Both 
these ladies '‘masturbate” in the streets, restaurants, railways, 
theatres, without anyone perceiving it.^ A Brahmin woman 
informed a medical correspondent in India that she had distinct 
though feeble orgasm, with copious outflow of mucus, if she 
stayed long near a man whose face she liked, and this is riot 
rmeommon among European women. Evidently under such 
conditions there is a state of hypersesthetic weakness. Here, 
however, we are passing the frontiers of strictly auto-erotic 
phenomena. 

Deleotatio moroaa, as understood hy the theologians, is distinct 
{tmm desire, and also distinct from the definite intention of efieeting 
the sexual act, although it may lead to those things. It is the volun- 
tary and complacent dallying in imagination with voluptuous thoughts, 
when no effort is made to repel them. It is, as Aquinas and otliera 
point out, constituted by this aet of complacent dallying, and has 
no reference to the duration, of the imaginative process. Debreyne, in 
his itoeohialogie (pp. 149-163), deals fully with this question, and 
quotes the opinions of theologians. 1 may add that in the early Peni- 
tentials, before the elaboration of Catholic theology, the voluntary emis- 
sion of semen through the influence of evil thoughts, was recognized 
as a sin, though usually only if it occurred in church. In Egbert’s 
Penitential of the eighth or ninth century (cap. IX, 12), the penance 
assigned for this offence in the case of a deacon, is 2S days; in the 
case of a monk, 30 days; a priest, 40 days; a bishop, 60. (Haddon 
and Stubbs, CounoiU and Ecolesiaatioal Dooiments, vol. iii, p. 426.) 

The frequency of spontaneous orgasm in women seems to have 
been recognized in the seventeenth century. Thus, Schurig {SyllepsilogiOr, 
p. 4), apparently quoting Riolan, states that some women are so wanton 
that the sight of a handsome man, or of their lover, or speech with 
such a one, will canse them to ejaculate their semen. 

There is, however, a closely allied, and, indeed, overlapping 
form of auto-erotism which may be considered here: I mean 
that associated with revery, or day-dreaming. Although this is a 

t Schrenck-Notzing, Suggesiiona-i'herapie, p. 13, A. Xind- {Jahr- 
tuofc fUr Bemielle Zwiaohenatufen, Jahrgang ix, 1908, p. 68) gives tiie 
ease of a young homosexual woman, a trick cydiat at the mnsie halls, 
who often, when excited by the sight of her colleague in tights, would 
SEpeiience the orgasm while cycling before the public. 
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very common and important form of auto-erotism, besides being 
in a large proportion of cases the early stage of masturbation, 
it appears to have attracted little attention.^ The day-dream 
has, indeed, been studied in its ehief form, in the “continued 
story,” by Mabel Learoyd, of Wellesley College. The continued 
story is an imagined narrative, more or less peculiar to the indi- 
vidual, by whom it is cherished with fondness, and regarded as 
an especially sacred mental possession, to be shared only, if at 
all, with very sympathizing friends. It is commoner among 
girls and young women than among boys and young men ; among 
352 persons of both sexes, 47 |)cr cent, among the women and 
only 14 per cent, among the men, have any continued story. 
The starting-point is an incident from a book, or, more usually, 
some actual experience, which the subject develops; the subject 
is nearly always the hero or the heroine of the story. The growth 
of the story is favored by solitude, and lying in bed before going 
to sleep is the time specially sacred to its cultivation.^ No dis- 
tinct reference, perhaps naturally enough, is made by Miss 
Learoyd to the element of sexual emotion with which tlieso 
stories are often strongly tinged, and which is frequently their 
real motive. Though by no means easy to detect, these olaborain 

1 Janet Ims, however, iiaed dny-drearaing — ivhioli he oallH ’‘reoenea 
attboonaoienla" — to explain a remarkable case of denion-posaesaion, wliioh 
he invcBtigatod and cured. {Nivroses ei Id6oa fixes, vol. i, pp. 300 cf scq.) 

2 “Minor Studios from the Psychological Laboratory of Wellesley 
College,” Ameiioan Journal of Payohology, vol. vii, No. 1. G. E. Part- 
ridge (“Reverie,” Pedagogical Seminary, April, 1808) wbH describes tbo 
physical accompaniments of day-dreaming, especially in Normal School 
girls between sixteen and twenty-two. Pick (“Clinical Studies in Patho- 
logical Dreaming,” Journal of Mental Soienoes, July, 1001) records three 
more or less morbid cases of day-dreaming, usually with an erotic basis, 
all in apparently hysterical men. An important study of day-dreaming, 
based on the experiences of nearly 1,600 young people (more than two- 
thirds girls and women), has been published by Theodate L. Smith 
(“The Psychology of Day Dreams,” Amerioan Journal Payohology, 
October, 1904). Continu^ stories were found to be rare — only one 
per cent. Healthy boys, before fifteen, had day-dreams in which sports, 
athleiacB, and adventure had a large part; girls put themselves in the 
place of their favorite heroines in novels. After seventeen, and earlier 
in the case of girls, day-dreams of love and marriage wore found to 
be frequent. A typical confession is that of a girl of nineteen; “I 
seldom have time to build eastles in Spain, but when I do, I am not dif- 
ferent from moat Southern girls; f.e., my dreams are usually about a 
pretty fair specimen of a six-foot three-inch biped." 
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and more or less erotic day-dreams are not uncommon in young 
men and especially in young women. Each individual has his 
own particular dream, which is always varying or developing, but, 
except in very imaginative persons, to no great extent. Such a 
day-dream is often founded on a basis of pleasurable personal 
ej^erience, and develops on that basis. It may involve an ele- 
ment of perversity, even though that element finds no expression 
in real life. It is, of course, fostered by sexual abstinence; 
hence its frequency in 3mung women. Most usually there is 
little attempt to realize it. It does not necessarily lead to 
masturbation, though it often causes some sexual congestion or 
even spontaneous sexual orgasm. The day-dream is a strictly 
private and, intimate experience, not only from its very nature, 
but also because it occurs in images which the subject finds great 
difficulty in translating into language, even when willing to do 
so. In other cases it is elaborately dramatic or romantic in 
character, the hero or heroine passing through many experiences 
before attaining the erotic climax of the story. This climax 
tends to develop in harmony with the snbjecfB growing knowl- 
edge or experience; at first, merely a kiss, it may develop into any 
refinement of voluptuous gratification. The day-dream may 
occur either in normal or abnormal persons. Eousseau, in his 
ConfessionSj describes such dreams, in bis case combined with 
masochism and masturbation. A distinguished American nov- 
elist, Hamlin Garland, has admirably described in Bose of 
Dutcher's Qoolly the part played in the erotic day-dreams of a 
healthy normal girl at adolescence by a circus-rider, seen on the 
first visit to a circus, and becoming a majestic ideal to dominate 
the giiPs thoughts for many years.i Eaffalovich^ describes the 
process by which in sexual inverts the vision of a person, of the 
same sex, perhaps seen in. the streets or the theatre, is evoked in. 


1 The case has been recorded of a married woman, in Iovb with her 
dofttor, who kept a day-dream diary, at last filling three bulky volumes, 
when it was discovered by her husband, and led to an action for divorce ; 

was shovm that the doctor knew nothing of the romance in which ha 
played the part of hero. ICiernan, in referring to this case (as recorded 
in John Pact’s JudvAal Pvmles)) mentions a similar case in Chicago, 
a Vraniame, p. 12S. 
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solitary reveries, producing a kind of “psychic onanism,’' whether 
or not it leads on to physical manifestations. 

Although day-dreaming of this kind has at present been 
very little studied, since it loves solitude and secrecy, and has 
never been counted of sufficient interest for scientific inquisition, 
it is really a process of considerable importance, and occupies a 
large part of the auto-crotic field. It is frequently cultivated by 
refined and imaginative young men and women who lead a chaste 
life and would often be repelled by masturbation. In such per- 
sons, under such circumstances, it must be considered as strictly 
normal, the inevitable outcome of the play of the sexual im- 
pulse. Fo doubt it may often become morbid, and is never a 
healthy process when indulged in to excess, as it is liable to be 
by refeod young people with artistic impulses, to whom it is in 
the highest degree seductive and insidious.^ As we have seen, 
however, day-dreaming is far from always colored by sexual emo- 
tion ; yet it is a significant indication of its really sexual origin 
that, as 1 have been informed by persons of both sexes, even in 
these apparently non-soxual cases it frequently ceases altogether 
on marriage. 

Even when we have eliminated all these forms of auto-erotio 
activitjq however refined, in which the subject takes a voluntary 
part, we have still left unexplored an important portion of the 
auto-erotic field, a portion which many people are alone inclined 
to consider normal: sexual orgasm during sleep. That under 
conditions of sexual abstinence in healthy individuals there must 
inevitably be spme auto-erotic manifestations during waking life, 
a careful study of the facts compels us to believe. There can 
be no doubt, also, that, under the same conditions, the occurrence 


1 The acute Anstie remarked, more than thirty years ago, in Ms 
work on Neuralgia; “It is a oomparatively frequent thing to see an un- 
social, solitary life (leading to the habit of maeturbation) joined with 
the bad influence of an unbcalthy ambition, prompting to premature and 
false work in literature and art,” From the literary side, M. L6on Bazal- 
gette has dealt with the tendency of much modem literature to devote 
itself to what he calls “mental onanism,” of which the probable counter- 
part, he seems to hint, is a physical process of auto-erotism. (LSon 
Bazalgelte, “L’onanisme considers comme prinoipe crealeur en art,” 
L’Neprit Nomeau, 1898.) 
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of the complesto orgasm during sleep ■with, in. men,, seminal 
emissions, is altogether normal. Even Zeus himself, as Pausanias 
has recorded, was liable to such accidents : a statement which, at 
all events, shows that to the Greek mind there was notliing 
derogatory in such an occurrence.^ The J ews, however, regarded 
it as an impurity,^ and the same idea was transmitted to the 
Cliristian church and embodied in the word pollutio, by which the 
phenomenon was designated in ecclesiastical phraseology.^ Ac- 
cording to Billuart and other theologians, pollution in sleep is 
not sin, unless voluntarily caused; if, however, it begins in 
sleep, and is completed in the half-waking state, with a sense of 
pleasure, it is a venial sin. But it seems allowable to permit a 
nocturnal pollution to complete itself on awaking, if it occurs 
without intention; and St. Thomas even says "8i polliitio placeat 
ut natures exonsraiio ml alleviatio, peccatum non creditur" 


1 Pausanias, Axihaia, Chapter XVII. The ancient Babylonians be- 
lieved, In a certain “maid of the night,” who appeared to men in sleep 
and roused without satisfying their passions. (Jaatrow, Belir/ion of 
Baiylonia, p. 202.) This sucenbus was the As^rian Liler, eonneotod 
With the Hebrew Lilith. Tliere was a corresponding incubus, “the little 
night man," who had nocturnal intercourse with women. (Of. Ploss, 
Das 'ireii, 7th od., pp. 521 et seq.) The suocubus and the incubus (the 
latter being more common) were adopted by Cliristendom; St. Augustine 
(De Civitate Dei, Bk. XV, Ch. XXIII) said that the wicked assaults of 
sy Ivans and fauns, otherwise called incubi, on women, are so generally 
allirmed that it would be impudent to deny them. Incubi flourished in 
mcdieeval belief, and can scarcely, indeed, bo said la be extinct even to- 
day. They have been studied by many authors; see, e.q., Dufour, Ilis- 
toire de la Prostitution, vol. r. Oh. XXV. Saint-Andr6, physician-in- 
ordinary to the French Xing, pointed out in 1726 that the incubus 
was a dream. It may be added that the belief in the succuhus and in- 
cubus appears to be widespread. Tlius, the West African Yorubas 
(according to A. B. Ellis) believe that erotic dreams are due to 'the 
);od Hlegbia, who, either as a male or a female, consorts with, men and 
ivomen in sleep. 

2 “If any man’s seed of population go out from him, then be shall 
katho all his flesh in -water and be unclean until the even. And every 
garment, and every skin, whereon is the seed of copulation, shall bo 
washed with water and be unclean until the even.” Lovitious, XV, 
V. 16-17, 

8 It should be added that the term polUttio also covers voluntary 
effusion of semen outside copulation, (Debreyne, Mcrohialoffia, p. 8j 
for a full discussion of the opinions of theologians concerning nocturnal 
and diurnal pollutions, see the same autlior’s Essoi sitr la ThMogis 
ttoraU, pp. 100-149.) 
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ITotwitlislanding tbo fair and logical position of tho more distin- 
guished Latin theologians, tliero has certainly bet» a widely prevalent 
belief in Catholic countries that pollution during sleep is a sin. In tho 
'‘Parson’s Tale,” Chancer makes the parson say: “Another sin npper- 
taineth to lechery that oometh in sleeping; and the sin oomoth oft to 
them that be maidens, and eke to them that be corrupt; and this sin 
men olepe pollution, that cometh in four manners;" these four manners 
being (1) languishing of body from rank and abundant humors, (2) 
infirmity, (3) surfeit of meat and drink, and (4) villainous thoughts. 
Four hundred years later, Madame Boland, in her M6moirea FarHou- 
Uirea, presented a vivid picture of the anguish produced in an innocent 
girl’s mind by the notion of the sinfulness of erotic dreams. She men- 
struated first at the age of It . “Before this,” she writes, “1 had some- 
times been awakened from the deepest sleep in a surprising manner 
Imagination played no part; I exorcised it on loo many serious subjects, 
and my timorous conscience preserved it from amusement ;vith other 
subjects, so that it could not represent what I would not allow it to 
seek to understand. But an extraordinary effervesoenee aroused my 
senses in, the heat of repose, and, by virtue of my excellent eonstltutiou, 
operated by itself a jiurifloation whidi was as strange to mo as its enusc. 
The first feeling which resulted was, I know not why, a sort of fear. I 
had observed in my PU!ot6e, that wo are not allowed to obfain any 
pleasure from our bodies except in lawful marriage. Wliiii I had ex- 
perienced could be called a pleasure. I was then guiliy, and In a class 
of offences whicii caused me tho most shaiuo and sorrow, since it was ihat 
which was most displeasing to the Siiotlcss Lamb. There was great 
agitation in my poor heart, prayers and mortifieni ions. How could I 
avoid it ? For, indeed, I had not foreseen it, but at tho instant when 1 
experienced it, T had not taken the trouble to prevent it. My wntcliful- 
ness became extreme. I scrupulously avoided positions whicli 1 lound 
specially exposed me to the accident. My restiessness became so great 
that at last I was able to awake before the catastrophe. Wlien I was 
not in time to prevent it, I would jump out of bed, with miked feet or 
to the polished floor, and with crossed arms pray to the Saviour to pre* 
serve me from the wiles of the devil. I would then impose some pentnco 
on myself, and I have carried out to the letter what the prophet. King 
probably only transmitted to us as a figure of Oriental speech, mixing 
ashes with my bread and watering it with my tears." 

To the early Protestant mind, as illustrated by Lntber, there 
was something diseased, though not impure, in sexual excitement 
during sleep ; thus, in his Table Talk Luther remarks that giris 
who have such dreams should be married at once, ^^taking the 
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medicine which God has given." It is only of comparatively 
recent years that medical science has obtained currency for the 
belief that this auto-erotic process is entirely normal. Blumcn- 
baeh stated that nocturnal emissions are normal. i Sir James 
Paget declared that he had never known celibate men who had 
not such emissions from once or twice a week to twice every three 
months, both extremes being within the limits of good health, 
while Sir Lander Bnmton considers once a fortnight or once a 
month about the usual frequency, at these periods the emissions 
often following two nights in succession. Eohledcr believes that 
they may normally follow for several nights in .succession. 
Hammond considers that they occur about once a fortnight.^ 
Bibbing regards ten to fourteen days as the normal interval.^ 
Lowenfeld puts the normal frequency at about once a week;^ 
this seems to be nearer the truth as regards most fairly healthy 
young men. In proof of this it is only necessary to refer to the 
exact records of healthy young adults summarized in the study of 
periodicity in the present volume. It occasionally happens, 
however, that nocturnal emissions are entirely absent. I am 
acquainted with some cases. In other fairly healthy young men 
they seldom occur except at times of intellectual activity or of 
«nxiety and worry. 

Lately there has been some tendency for medical opinion to revert 
to the view of Luther, and to regard sexual excitement during sleep as 
a somewhat unhealthy phenomenon. Moll is a distinguished advocate 
of this view. Sexual excitement during sleep is the normal result of 
celibacy, but it is another thing to say that it is, on that account, 
satisfactory. We might, then, Moll remarks, maintain that nocturnal 
incontinence of urine is satisfactory, since the bladder is thv\8 emptied. 
Ifet, we take every precaution against this by insisting that the bladder 
shall be emptied before going to sleep. (Libido 8eamalis, Bd. I, p. 562.) 
This remark is supported by the fact, to which I find that both men 
and women can bear witness, that sexual excitement during sleep is more 
fatiguing than in the waking state, though this is not an invariable 


1 Memoirs, translated by Bendyshe, p. 182. 
iSemal Impotenoe, p. 137. 

^VBygiine Beauelle, p. 169. 
^Bsmalteben mi 'Nervenleiien, p. 164. 
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rulB, and it is sometimes found to bo refreshing. In a similar way, 
Eulenburg {Semiale Neuropathic, p. 66) states that nocturnal emissions 
are no moto normal than coughing or roiniting. 

Nocturnal emissions are usually, though not invariably, nc~ 
companied by dreams of a voluptuous character in which the 
dreamer becomes conscious in a more or less fantastic manner of 
the more or less intimate presence or contact of a person of the- 
opposite sox. It. would seem, as a general rule, that the more- 
vivid and voluptuous the dream, the greater is the physical 
excitement and the greater also the relief experienced on awaken- 
ing. Sometimes the erotic dream occurs without any emission, 
and not infrequently the emission takes place after the dreamer 
has awakened. 

The widest and moat comprehensive investigation of erotic dreams 
is that carried out by Gualino, in northern Italy, and based on inquiries, 
among 100 normal men — doctors, teachers, lawyers, etc. — who had nlt- 
had experience of the phenomenon. (L, Gunlino, “II Sogno Eroiico noil’ 
Uomo Normals,” Riviaia di Paioologia, Jan.-Peb., 1907.) Qualino. 
shows that erotic dreams, with emissions (whether or not seminal), be- 
gan somewhat earlier than the period of physical development as. 
ascertained by Marro for youths of the same part of northern Italy, 
Gualino found that all his cases had had erotic dreams at the age of 
seventeen; Marro found 8 per cent, of youths still sexually undeveloped 
at that age, and while sexual development began at thirteen yearSfc 
erotic dreams began at twelve. Their appearance was preceded, in 
moat cases for some months, by erections. In 37 per cent, of tha 
cases there had been no actual sexual experiences (either masturbation- 
or intercourse) ; in 23 per cent, there had been masturbation; in the- 
reat, some form of sexual contact. The dreams are mainly visual,, 
tactual elements coming second, and the diamatis persona is eiUicr ani 
unknown woman (27 per cent, cases), or only.known by sight (66 per 
cent), and in the majority is, at all events in the beginning, an ugly 
or fantastio figure, becoming more attractive later in life, but never 
identical with the woman loved during waking life. This, as Gualintv 
points out, accords with the general tendency for the emotions of th& 
day to be latent in sleep. Masturbation only formed the subject of the 
dream in four cases. The emotional state in the pubertal stage, apart 
from pleasure, was anxiety (37 per cent.), desire (17 per cent.), fear 
(14 per cent.). In the adult stage, anxiety and fear receded to 7 per 
cent, and 6 per cent., respectively. Thirty-three of the subjects, as a. 
result of sexual or general disturbances, had had nocturnal emissiona 
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without dreama; these were always found exhausting. Normally (in 
more than 90 per cent.) erotic dreams are the moat vivid of all dreama. 
In no case wos there knowledge of any monthly or other cyclie perio- 
dicity in the occurrence of the manifestations. In 34. per cent, of cases, 
thq? tended to occur very soon after sexual intercourse. In numerous 
eases they were peculiarly frequent (even three in one night) during 
courtship, when the young man was in the habit of kissing and caressing' 
his betrothed, but ceased after marriage. It was not noted that position 
in bed or a full bladder everted any marked influence in the occurrence 
of erotic dreams j repletion of the seminal vesicles is regarded as the 
main fac^r. 

In Germany erotic dreams have been discussed by Volkelt (Die 
Traum-PMntasie, 1875, pp. 78-82), and especially by LCwenfeld 
{Bemal-Pi ohleme, Oct., 1908), while in America, Stanley Hal^ tins 
summarizes the general characteristics of erotic dreams in men: “In 
by far the most oases, oonsoiousness, even when the act causes full 
awakening from sleep, finds only scattered images, single words, gestures, 
and acts, many of which would perhaps normally constitute no pro- 
vocation. Many times the mental activiiy seems to be remote and' 
incidental, and the mind telains in the morning nothing except, perhaps, 
a peculiar dress pattern, the shape of a finger-nail, the back of a neck, 
the toss of a head, the movement of a foot, or iho dressing of the hair. 
In such cases, these images stand out for a time with the distinctness 
of a cameo, and suggest that the origin of erotic fetichisms is largely 
to be found in sexual dreams. Very rarely is there any imagery of the 
organs themselves, bnt the tendency to irradiation is so strong as to 
re-enforce the suggestion of so many other phenomena in this field, that 
nature designs this experience to be long circuited, and that it may give 
a peculiar ictus to almost any experience. When waking occurs just- 
afterward, it seems at least possible that there may be much imagery 
that existed, but failed to be recalled to memory, possibly because the 
flow of psychic impressions was over very familiar fields, and this, 
therefore, was forgotten, while any eruption into new or unwonted 
eharmels, stood out with disUnotness. All these psychic phenomena, al- 
though very characteristic of man in his prime, are not so of the dreams 
pf dawning puberty, which are far more vivid.” (6, Stanley Hall, 
/Idolesoenoe, vol. i, p. 465.) 

I may, further, quote the experience of an anonymous contributor — 
a healthy and chaste man between 30 and 38 years of age — ^to the 
American Journal of Psychology ("Nocturnal EmissionB,” Jan., 1904) : 
"Legs and breasts often figured prominently in these dreams, the other 
sexual parts, however, very seldom, and then they turned out to be 
male organs in most cases. There were hut two inetances of copula- 
tion dreamt. Girls and ^oung women were the usual dramatis person®. 
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and, curiously enough, often the aggrosaorg. Sometimes the face or 
faces were well known; sometimes;- only once seen; sometimes, entirely 
unknown. The orgasm occurs at the most erotic part of the dream, the 
physical and psycliieal running parallel. This moat erotic or sug- 
gestive part of the dream was vary often quite nn innocent looking 
incident enough. As, for example: while passing a strange young 
woman, overtaken on the street, she calls after mo some question. At 
first, I pay no heed, but when she calls again, I hesitate whether to 
turn back and answer or not — emission. Again, walking beside a 
young woman, she said, ‘Shall I take your arm?’ I offered it, and 
she took it, entwining her arm around it, and raising it high — 
enlission. I could feel stronger erection as she asked the question. 
Sometimes, a word was enough; sometimes, a gesture. Ones emission 
took place on my noticing the yomjg woman’s diminished finger-nails. 
Another example of fetiohism was my being curiously attracted in a 
dream by the pretty embroidered figure on a little girl’s dress. As an 
illustration of the strange metamorphoses that occur in dreams, I one 
night, fn my dream (I had been observing partridges in the stumnei') 
■fell in love with a partridge, which changed under my oaresscs to a beau- 
tiful girl, who yet retained an indescribable wild-bird innocenoe, grope, 
and charm— a sort of Undinal” 

Those experiences may bo regarded aa fairly typical of the erotic 
dreanis of healthy and chaste young men. The bird, for instance, that 
changes into a woman while retaining some elements of the bird, has 
been encountered in erotic dreams by other young men. It is indeed 
remarkable that, as Do Gubernatia observes, “the bird is a well-known 
plinllio symbol,” while Mneder finds (“Inlerpi’fslntions do Quclques 
EOves,” Araliives de Psyohologie, April, 1907) that birds have a sexual 
signifleanee both in life and in dreams. The appearance of male organs 
in the dream-'woman is doubtless due -to the dreamer’s greater familiarity 
with those organs; hut, though it ooours occasionally, it can scarcely 
be eaid to be the rule in erotic dreams. Even men who have never liad 
connection with a woman, are quits commonly aware of the presence 
of a woman’s sexual organs in their erotic dreams. 

Moll’s comparison of nocturnal emissions of semen with nocturnal 
incontinence of urine suggests an interesting resemblance, and at the 
same time seeming contrast. In both cases wc are concerned with 
viscera which, when overfilled or unduly irritable, spasmodically eject 
their contents during sleep. There is a further resemblance which 
usually becomes clear when, as occasionally happens, nocturnal in- 
continence of urine persists on to late childhood or adoleseenoe: both 
phenomena are frequently accompanied by -vivid dreams of appropriate 
character. (See e.g. Kies, “Deber Enuresis Nooturaa,” Momtssohrift 
filr Earnhrankheiten imd Setmielle Eygiene, 1904; A. P. Buchan, nearly 
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a century ago, pointed out the psychic element in the experiences oi 
young persons 'who ivetled the hed, Venus sine Conoubitu, 1810, p. 47 .) 
Thus, in one case Itnow to me, a child of seven, who occasionally 
wetted tlic bed, usually dreamed at. the same time that she wanted to 
make water, and was out of doors, running to find a suitable spot, which 
she at last found, and, on awaking, discovered that she had wotted 
the bed; fifteen years later she still sometimes had similar dreams, 
which caused her much alarm until, when thoroughly awake, she re- 
alized that no accident had happened; tliese later dreams Avere not the 
result of any actual strong desire to urinate. In anotlier case with 
which I am acq^uainted, n little girl of eight, after mental excitement 
or indigestible meals, occasionally wetted the bed, dreaming that she 
was frightened by some one runnii^ after her, and wetted herself in 
consequence, after the mftnner of the Ganymede in the eagle’s clutch, 
as depicted by Rembrandt. Tiiese two cases, it may be noted, belong 
to two quite different iypes. In the first case, the full bladder suggests 
to imagination the appropriate actions for relief, and the bladder ac- 
tually accepts the imaginative solution offered; it is, according to. 
Fiorani’s phrase, ‘'somnambulism of the bladder.” In the other ease, 
there is no such somnambulism, hut a psychic and nervous disturbance, 
not arising in the bladder at all, irradiates convulsively, and whether 
or not the bladder is overfull, attacks a vesical nervous system which 
is not yet sufficiently well-balanced to withstand the inffovr of excite- 
ment. In children of somewhat nervous temperament, manifestations 
of this kind may occur as an occasional accident, up to about the nge 
of seven or eight; and thereafter, the nervous control of the bladder 
having become firmly established, they cease to happen, the nervous 
energy required to affect the bladder sufficing to awake the dreamer.' 
In very rare cases, however, the phenomenon may still occasionally 
happen, even in adolesence or later, in individuals who are otherwise 
quite free from it. This is most apt to occur in young rvomen even in 
waking life. In men it is probably extremely rare. 

The erotic dream seems to differ flagrantly from the vesical 
dream, in ihat it occurs in aduit life, and is with difScnlty brought 
under control. Tho contrast is, however, very superflcial. When we 
remember that sexual activity only begins normally at pubertyj we realize 
that the youth of twenty is, in the matter of sexual control,' scarcely 
much older than in the matter of vesical control he was at the age of six. 
Moreover, if we were habitually, from our earliest years, -to go to bed 
■with a full bladder, os the chaste man goes to bed with unrelieved 
sexual .system, it would be fully as difficult to gain vesical control dur- 
ing sleep as it now is to gain sexual control. Ultimately, such sexual 
control is attained;' after ■the age of forty, it seems that erotic dreams 
^ith emission become more and more rare; either the dream ocouis with- 
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out actual omisaion, exactly as dreams of urination occur in adults with 
full bladder, or else the organic stress, with or without dreams, serves 
to awaken the sleeper before any emission has occurred. But this stage 
is not easily or completely attained. St. Augustine, even at the period 
when he wrote his Confessions, mentions, as a matter of course, that 
sexual dreams “not merely arouse pleasure, but gain the consent of the 
will.” (X. 41.) Not infrequently there is a struggle in sleep, just as 
the hypnotic subject may resist suggestions; thus, a lady of thirty-five 
dreamed a sexual dream, and awoke without excitement; again she 
fell asleep, and had another dream of sexual character, but resisted the 
tendency to excitement, and again awoke; finally, she fell asleep and 
had a third sexual dream, which was this time accompanied by the 
orgasm, (This has recently been described also by Nilcke, who terms 
it polhetio internepta, WenrologiaoTtcs Centralhlatt, Oct. 18, WOD; the 
corresponding voluntary process in the waking state is described by 
Bohleder and termed masturlalio intenupta, Zeitachrift fUr BexuaU 
wissenscliaft, Aug., 1008.) The factors involved in the acquirement of 
vesical and sexual control during sleep are the same, but the condi- 
tions are somewhat different. 

There is a very intimate connection between the vesical and the 
sexual sjihcrcs, as I have elsewhere pointed out (sec c.g. in the third 
volume of these Studies, "Analysis of the Sexual Impulse”), This 
connection is psychic as well ns organic. Both in men and women, 
a full bladder tends to develop erotio dreams. ( See e.g. K. A. Beherncr, 
Das Lehen des Trauma, 1801, pp. 187 ot sag.; Spitta also points out 
the connection between vesical and erotic dreams. Die Sohlaf und Traum- 
gusidnde, 2d ed., 1882, pp, 260 et seq.) Kaymond and Janet state (Lea 
Olsoessions, vol. ii, p. 135) that nocturnal incontinence of urine, ac- 
companied by dreams of urination, may be replaced at puberty by mas- 
turbation. In the reverse direction, Preud believes {Monalaschrift fdr 
Fayohiatrie, Bd, XVIII, p. 433) that masturbation plays a large part 
in causing the bed-wetting of children who have passed the ago when 
that usually ceases, and he even finds that children are tliemselves 
aware of the connection. 

The diagnostic value of sexual dreams, as an indication of the 
sexual nature of the subject when awake, has been emphasized by 
various writers. (D.g., Moll, Die Kontrare Bexualempfindung^ Ch. IX; 
Nhcke, “Der Traum als femstes Reagens ftlr die Art des sexuellen Emp- 
flndens,” Monatssohrifi fur Krvminalpsyohologie, 1906, p. 600.) Sexual 
dreams tend to reproduce, and even to accentuate, those eharacteristica 
which make the strongest sexual appeal to the subject when awake. 

At the same time, this general statement has to be qualified, more, 
especially as regards inverted dreams. In the first place, a young man, 
however normal, who is not familiar with the feminine body whe«» 
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ftwiike, is not likely to see it when asleep, even in dreams of women-, 
in the second place, the confusions and combinations of dream imagery 
often tend to oblilerate sexual distinctions, however free from perver- 
sions the subjects may be. Thus, a correspondent tells me of a healthy 
man, of very pure character, totally inexperienced in sexual matters, and 
never having seen a woman naked, who, in his sexual dreams, always 
sees the woman with mala organs, though he has never had any sexual 
inclinations for men, and is much in lovo with a lady. The con- 
fusions and asaoeiations of dream imagery, leading to abnormal corabina- 
idons, may he illustrated by a dream which once occurred to me after 
reading Joest’s accoimii of how a young negress, whose tattoo-maiks 
he was sketching, having become bored, suddenly pressed her hands to 
her breasts, spirting two streams of lukewarm milk into his face, and 
ran away laughing; I dreamed of a woman performing a similar 
action, not from her breasts, however, but from a penis with which 
she was furnished. Again, by another kind of confusion, a man dreams 
sexually that he is with a man, although the figure of the partner 
revealed in the dream is a woman. The following dream, in a normal 
'man who had never been, or wished to he, in the position shown by 
the dream, may be quoted; "I dreamed llmt I was a big boy, and that 
a younger hoy lay close beside me, and that we (or, certainly, he) had 
seminal emissions! T was complacently passive, and had a feeling of 
shame when the hoy was discovered. On awaking I found [ had had 
no emission, hut was lying very close to my wife. The day before, I 
had seen boys in a swimming-match.” This was, it seems to mo, an ex- 
ample of dream eonfuaion, and not an erotic inverted dream. (Niloke 
also brings forward inverted dreams by normal persons; see e.ff. his 
"Beitriige zu den sexnellcn Truumen,” Arohiv [Ur Kriminalmthro- 
pologie, Bd. XX, 1908, p. 306.) 

So Xar as I have been able to ascertain, there seem to be, 
generally speaking, certain differences in the manifestations of 
auto-erotism during sleep in men and -women -which I believe to 
be not -without psychological significance. In men the phe- 
nomenon is fairly simple j it -usually appears about puberty, con- 
tinues at intervals of varying duration during sexual life pro- 
vided the individual is living chastely, and is generally, though 
not always, accompanied by erotic dreams which lead np to the 
climax, its occurrence being, to some extent, influenced by a 
variety of circumstances ; physical, mental, or emotional excite- 
ment, alcohol taken before retiring, position in bod (as lying on 
the back), the state of the bladder, sometimes the mere fact of 
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Deing in a strange bed, and to some extent apparently by the ex- 
istence of monthly and yearly rhythms. On the whole, it is o 
fairly definite and regular phenomenon whieh usually leavce little 
eonseious trace on awaking, beyond probably some eenso of 
fatigue and, occasionally, a headache. In women, however, the 
phenomena of auto-erotisin during sleep seem to be much more 
irregular, varied, and diffused. So far as T have been able to 
make inquiries, it is the exception rather than the rule for girls to 
experience definitely erotic dreams about the period of puberty 
or adolcsceneo.l Auto-erotic phenomena during sleep in women 
who have never experienced the orgasm when awake are usually 
of a very vague kind; while it is the rule in a chaste youth for 
tlie orgasm thus to manifest itself, it is the exception in a chaste 
girl. It is not, as a rule, until the orgasm has been definitely 
produced in the waking state — imder whatever eonditious it may 
have been produced — ^that it begins to occur daring sleep, and 
oven in a strongly sexual woman living a repressed lil'o it is often 
comparatively infrequent.^ Time, a young medical woman who 
endeavors to deal strenuously with her physical sexual emotions 
writes: “I sleep soundly, and do not dream at all. Occnsionally, 
but very rarely, I have had sensations which awakened mo sud- 
denly. They can scarcely be called dreams, for they arc mere 
impulses, nothing connected or coherent, yet prompted, I know, 
by sexual feeling. This is probably an experience common to 
all." . Another lady (with a restrained psycho-sexual tendency 
to be attracted to both sexes), states tliat her first sexual sensa- 
tions with orgasm were felt in dreams at the age of 16 , but these 
dreams, which she has now forgotten, were not agreeable and not 
erotic; two or three years later spontaneous orgasm began to 

1 1 may here refer to the curious opinion expressed by Dr, Elizabeth 
Blackwell, that, while the sexual impulse in man is usually relieved by 
seminal emissions during sleep, in women it is relieved by the oocurrenee 
of menstruation. This latter statement is flagrantly at variance with 
the facts ; but it may perhaps be quoted in support of the view expressed 
above as to the comparative rarity of sexual excitement during sleep in 
young girls. 

2L8Avenfeld has recently expressed the same opinion. Rohleder 
believes that pollutions are physically impossible in a real virgin, but 
that opinion is too extreme. 
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occur occasionally when awake, and after this, orgasm took 
place regularly once or Uvice a week in sleep, but still without 
erotic dreams ; she merely dreamt that the orgasm was occurring 
and awolce as it took place. 

It is possible that to the comparative rarity in. chaste women 
•of complete orgasm during sleep, we may in part attribute the 
violence with which repressed sexual emotion in women often 
manifests itself.^ There is thus a difference here between men 
•and women which is of some significance when we are considering 
the natural satisfaction of the sexual impulse in chaste women. 

In women, who have become accustomed to sexual inter- 
•course, erotic dreams of fully developed character occur, with 
•complete orgasm and accompanying relief — as may occasionally 
be the case in women who are not acquainted with actual inter- 
•course some women, however, even when familiar with actual 
■coitus, find that sexual dreams, though accompanied by emissions, 
are only the symptoms of desire and do not produce actual relief. 

Some interest attaches to cases in which young women, even 
girls at puberty, experience dreams of erotic character, or at all 
•events dream concerning coitus or men in erection, although they 

1 It may be added that in more or lees neurotic women and girls, 
erotic dreame may be very frequent and depressing. Thus, J. M. Folhsr- 
.gill ("Weat-Tliding Aayhm Report, 1876, vol. vi) remarks: "These dreams 
are much more frequent than is ordinarily thought, and are the cause of 
a great deal of nervous depression among women. Women of a highly- 
nervouB diathesis snifer much more from these drains than robust women. 
Not only are these involuntary orgasms more frequent among such 
women, hut they cause more disturbance of the general health in them 
"than in other women.” 

21 may remark hero that a Eussian correspondent considers that 
I have greatly underestimated the frequency of erotic manifestations 
•during sleep in young girls. “All the women I have interrogated on 
this point,” he informs me. "say that they have had such pollutions 
from the lime of puberty, or even earlier, accompanied by erotic dreams. 
I have put the question to some twenty or thirty women. It is true 
that they were of southern race (Italian, Spanish, and French), and 
1 believe that Southerners are, in this matter, franker than northern 
women, who consider the activity of the flesh as shameful, and seek to 
conceal it.” My correspondent makes no reference to the chief point of 
sexual difference, so far as my observation goes, which is that erotic 
■dreams are comparatively rare in those women tc7io have yet had no sort 
•of seanial experienoe iti wdkvng'lAfe!* Whether or not this is correct, I 
do not question the frequency of erotic dreams in girls who have Imd 
nich experience. 
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prolessj and aliacsr (•eitainly with truth, to be quite ignorant of 
sexual phenoujena. Several such dreams of remarkable character 
have been communicated to me. One can imagine that the 
psychologists of some schools would see in these dreams the 
spontaneous eruption of the experiences of the race. I am 
inclined to regard them as forgotten memories, such as we know 
to occur sometimes in sleep. The child has somehow seen or 
heard of sexual phenomena and felt no interest, and the memory 
may subsequently be aroused in sleep, under the stimulation of 
how-born sexual sensations. 

It is a curious proof of the ignorance which has prevailed in re- 
cent limes concerning the payehic sexual nature of women that) al- 
though in earlier ages the fact that women are normally liable to 
erotic dreams was fully recognized, in recent times it has been denied, 
even by writers who have made a special study of the sexual impulsf* 
in women. Eulenburg (Bemale IfeuropatMe, 1895, pp. 31, 70) appears 
to regard the appearances of sexual phenomena during sleep, in women, 
as the result of masturbation. Adler, in what is in many respects an 
extremely carefui study of sexual phenomena in women (Die MangelhafCo 
Ocsohleohtsempfindung des Weiies, 1004, p. 130), boldly slates that they 
do not have erotic dreams. In 1847, E. Quibout ("Des Pollutions In- 
volontairea ehez la Femme,” Union MMioale, p. 200) presented the case 
of a married lady who masturbated from the age of ten, and continued 
the practice, even after her marriage at twenty-four, and at twenty- 
nine began to have erotic dreams with emissions every few nights, and 
later sometimes even several times a night, though they ceased to bo 
voluptuous; he believed the case to be the first over reported of such 
a condition in a woman. Yet, thousands of years ago, the Indian of 
Vedio days recognized erotic dreams in women as an ordinary and normal 
occurrence. (LBwenfeld quotes a passage to this ofTcot from the 
Oupnek’hat, BemiaUeben und Jiervenleiden, 2d ed., p. 114.) Even sav- 
ages recognize the occurrence of erotic dreams in women as normal, 
for the Papuans, for instance, believe that a young girl’a first menstrua- 
tion is due to intercourse with the moon in the shape of a man, the 
girl dreaming that a man is embracing her. (Reports Gamhridge Eat' 
pediiion to Torres Btraita, vol. v, p. 206.) In the seventeenth century, 
(Rolfincius, in a well-informed study (De Pollutiom Nootuma, a Jena 
Inaugural Dissertation, 1887), concluded that women experience such 
manifestations, and quotes Aristotle, Galen, and Fernelius, in the same 
sense. Sir Thomas Overbury, in Ms Characters, written in the early 
part of the same century, describing the ideal milkmaid, says that "her 
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dreams are so clmsto that she dare tell thorn,” clearly imijlying that 
it was not so with moat women. The notion that women are not sub- 
jeet to erotic dieams thus appears to be of comparatively recent origin. 

One of the most interesting and important characters by 
•which the erotic dreams of women — and, indeed, their dreams 
generally — differ from those of men is in the tendency to evoke 
a repercussion on the waking life, a tendency more rarely noted 
in men's erotic dieams, and then only to a minor extent. This 
is very common, even in healthy and normal women, and is ex- 
aggerated to a high degree in neurotic subjects, by whom th'e 
dream may even be interpreted as a reality, and so declared on 
oath, a fact of practical importance. 

Heraman — ^Iiaving met ■with a case in which a school-girl 
with chorea, after having dreamed of an assault, accused the 
principal of a school of assault, securing his conviction — obtained 
the opinions of various American alienists as to the frequency 
with which such dreams in unstable mental subjects lead -to 
delusions and criminal accusations. Dercuin, H. C. Wood, and 
Eoh6 had not personally met with such eases ; Burr believed that 
there was strong evidence "that a sexual dream may be so vivid 
as to make the subject believe she has had sexual congress”; 
Kiernan knew of such cases; C. H. Ilughes, in persons with every 
appearance of sanity, had known the erotic dreams of the night 
to become the erotic delusions of the day, the patient protesting 
violently the truth of her story; while Hersman reports the ease^ 
of a young lady in an asylum who had nightly delusions that a 
medical officer visited her every night, and had to do with her, 

1 C. C. llevsman, "aiodico-lcgal Aspects of Erolo-Choreie Insanities,” 
A.henist and Nemohgiat, July, 1897. I may mention that Titres (^Legons 
clinigues aur VHyaUne, vol. ii, p. 34) records the almost identical ease 
of .a hysterical girl in one of his wards, who was at first grateful 
to the clinical elcrk to whom her case "was intrusted, but afterward 
changed her behavior, accused him of coming nightly through the window, 
lying beside her, caressing her, and then exerting -violent coitus 
three or four times in succession, until she -was utterly exhausted. T 
may^ here refer to the tendency to erotic excitement in women under 
the influence of ehlorofom and nitrous oxide, a tendency rarely or never 
noted in men, and of the frequency with which the phenomenon is at- 
tributed by the subject to actual assault. See H. Ellis, Man and 
IVomoii, pp. 269-274. 
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coming up the hol-air flue. I am acquainted with a similar ease 
in a clever, but highly neurotic, young woman, who writes: 
"For years I have been trying to stamp out my passional nature, 
and was beginning to succeed when a strange thing happened 
to me last autumn. One night, as 1 lay in bed, 1 felt an influence 
BO poAverful that a man seemed present with me, 1 crimsoned 
with shame and wonder. I remember that I lay upon my back, 
and marveled when the spell had passed. The influence, I was 
assured, came from a priest whom I believed in and admired 
above everyone in the Avorld. I had never dreamed of love in 
connection with him, because I always thought him so far above 
mo. The influence has been upon me over since — sometimes by 
day and nearly always by night; from it I generally go into a 
deep sleep, which lasts until morning. I am always much re 
freshed when I aivake. This influence has the best efl’ocL upon 
my yCe that anything has ever had as regards health and mind. 
It is the knowledge that I am loved fillinghj tliat makes mo so 
indifCercnt to my future. What worries mo is that 1 sonietlmps 
Avonder if I' sulTor from a nervous disorder merely.” Tlio sub- 
ject thus seemed to regard those oocurrenecs as objectively 
caused, but Avas sulficicntly sane to wonder Avhetlier her experi- 
ences were not due to mental disorder.^ 

The tendency of the auto-crotic plioiiomcna of sleep to bo 
manifested with such energy as to flow over into the waking life 
and influence conscious emotion and action, while very well 
marked in normal and healthy women, is seen to an exaggerated 
extent in hysterical women, in whom it has, therefore, chiofl} 
been studied. Sante de Sanctis, who has inyestigated the dreams 
of many classes of people, remarks on the frequently sexual char- 
acter of the dreams of hysterical women, and the repercussion of 

iln Australia, some years ago, a man was charged with lape, 
found guilty ot "attempt,” and sentenced to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment, on the accusation of a gii I of 13, who subsequently confessed lhai 
the charge was imaginary; in this case, the jury found it impossible 
to believe that so young a girl could have been Iving, or hallucinated, 
because she narrated the details of the alleged offehce ivith such circum- 
stantial detail. Such cases are not uncommon, and in some measure, 
no doubt, they may be accounted for by auto-eiotio nocturnal hallu- 
cinations. 
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such dreams on the walcing life of the following day ; he gives 
a typical case of liyaterical erotic dreaming in an uneducated 
servant-girl of 23, in whom such dreams occur usually a few days 
before the menstrual period; her dreams, especially if erotic, 
malfP an enormous impression on her; in the morning she is 
bad-tempered if they were unpleasant, while she feels lascivious 
and gives herself up to masturbation if she has had erotic dreams 
of men; she then has a feeling of pleasure throughout the day, 
and her sexual organs are bathed with moisture.! Pitres and 
(jilles de la Tourette, two of Charcot’s most distinguished pupils, 
in their elaborate works on hysteria, both consider that dreams 
generally have a groat influence on (he waking life of the hys- 
terical, and they deal with the special influence of erotic dreams, 
to which, doubtless, we must refer those conceptions of inciibi 
and succuhi which played so vast and so important a part in 
tho demonology of the Middle Ages, and while not tmlo^wn 
in men were most frequent in women. Such erotic dreams — 
as these observers, confirming the experience of old writers, have 
found among the hysterical to-day — are \)y no means always, or 
even usually, of a pleasurable character. “It is very rare,” Pitres 
remarks, when insisting on the sexual character of the hallucina- 
tions of the hysterical, “for these erotic hallucinations to be ac- 
companied by agreeable voluptuous sensations. In most cases 
the illusion of sexual intdreourse even provokes acute 2 >ain. The 
witches of old times nearly all affirmed that in their relations with 
the devil they suffered greatly.® They said that his organ was 
long and rough and pointed, with scales which lifted on with- 

1 Sante de Sanctis,./ aogni e U sonno nell'isterismo e nella epilessia, 
Eome, 1S06, p. 101. 

2 Pitres, Logons oNniques sur VBystirie, Tol. ii, pp. 37 et seq. The 
Lorraine inquisitor, iNlcoias Remy, very carefully investigated the ques- 
tion of the feelings of witches when having intercourse with the Devil, 
questioning them minutely, and ascertained that such intercourse was 
usually extremely painful. Ailing them with icy horror (See, e.g., Dufour, 
Sistoire d« la Prostitution, vol. v, p. 127 ; the same author presents an 
Interesting summary of the phenomena of the Witches’ Sahhatli) . But 
intercoutse with, the Devil was by no means always painful. .Isabel 
Qowdie, a Scotch witch, hore clear testimony to this point; “The 
youngest and lustiest women,” she stated, “will have very great pleasure 
tn their carnal copulation with Mm, yea, much more than with their 
own husbands. . . , He is abler for ns ffion any naan can be. 
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drawal and tore the Tagina,” (It seems probable, I may remark, 
that the witches’ representations, both o£ tho devil and oJ’ sexual 
intercourse, were largely influenced by familiarity with tho coup- 
ling of animals) . As Gilles de la Tourette is careful to warn his 
readers, we must not too hastily assume, from the prevalence of 
nocturnal auto-erotic phenomena in hysterical women, that such 
women are necessarily sexual and libidinous in excess ; the dis- 
order is in them psychic, he points out, and not physical, and 
they usually receive sexual approaches with indifference and re- 
pugnance, because their sexual centres are anaesthetic or hyper- 
aesthetic. “During. the period of sexual activity they seek much 
more the care and delicate attention of men than the genital act, 
which they often only tolerate. Many households, begun under 
the happiest auspices — ^the bride all the more apt to believe that 
she loves her betrothed in virtue of her suggestibility, easily ex- 
alted, perhaps at the expense of the senses — ^become hells on 
earth. The sexual act has for the hysterical woman more than 
one disillusion ; she cannot understand it ; it inspires her with 
insurmountable repugnance.”^ I refer to these hysterical phe- 
nomena because they present to us, in an extreme form, facts 
which arc common among women whom, under the artificial con- 
ditions of civilized life, we are compelled to regard ns ordinarily 
healthy and normal. Tho frequent painfulncss of auto-orotic 
phenomena is by no means an exclusively hysterical phenomenon, 
although often seen in a heightened form in hysterical condi- 
tions. It is probably to some extent simply the result of a con- 
flict in consciousness with a merely physical impulse which is 
strong enough to assert itaeH in spite of the emotional and intel- 
lectual abhorrence of the subject. It is thus but an extreme 

(Alack I that I should compare him to a maul)” Yet her description 
scarcely sounds attractive; he was a "large, black, hairy man, very 
sold, and. I found his nature as cold within me as spring well-water.” 
His foot was forked and cloven; ha was sometimes like a deer, or a roc; 
and he would hold up his tail while the witches kissed that region 
(Pitcairn, Onminal Trials in Scoiland, vol. Hi, Appendix VIT; see, also, 
tho illustrations at the end of Br. A. Mario’s FoKe et Mystioismo, 1907 ) . 

1 Gilles de la Tourette, loo, oit,, p, 618, Erotic hallucinations have 
also been studied by Bellamy, in a Bordeaux thesis, Edlluoinations 
Brotigues, 1000-1901. 
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form of llie disgust which all sexual physical manifestations lend 
to inspire in a person who is not inclined to respond to them. 
Somewhat similar psychic disgust and physical pain arc pro- 
dneed in the attempts to stimulate tlie sexual emotions and organs 
when these are ediausted by exercise. In the detailed history 
which Moll presents, of the sexual experiences of a sister in an 
American nursing guild, — a most instructive history of a woman 
fairly normal except for the results of repressed sexual emotion, 
and with strong moral tendencies, — various episodes are narrated 
well illustrating the way in which sexual excitement becomes 
unpleasant or even painful when it takes place as a physical re- 
flex which the emotions and intellect arc all the time struggling 
against.^ It is quite probable, however, that there is a physio- 
logical, as well as a psychic, factor in this phenomenon, and 
Sollier, in his elaborate study ot the nature aud genesis of 
hysteria, by insisting on the capital importance of tho disturb- 
ance of sensibility in hysteria, and the definite character of the 
phenomena produced in the passage betwocJi anaistliosia and nor- 
mal sensation, has greatly helped to reveal tho mechanism of this 
feature of auto-orbtic excitement in the hysterical. 

ilo doubt there has been a tendency to exaggerate the un- 
pleasant character of the auto-erotic phenomena of hysteria. 
That tendency was an inevitable reaction against an earlier view, 
according to which hysteria was little more than an unconscious 
expression of the sexual emotions and as such was unscientifically 
dismissed without any careful investigation. I agree with Brener 
and Freud that the sexual needs of the hysterical are just as in- 
dividual and various as those of normal women, but that they 
suffer from them more, largely through a moral struggle with 


1 On one occasion, ■when still a girl, whenever an artist whom she 
admired touched her hand she felt erection and moisture of the sexual 
parts, but without any sensation of pleasure; a little later, when an 
u-ncle’s knee casually came in contact -with her thigh, ejaculation of 
mucus took place, though she disliked the uncle; again, when a nurse, 
on casually seeing a man’s sexual organs, an electric shock went through 
her, though the sight was disgusting to her; and when she had once to 
assist a man to urinate, she became in the highest degree excited, though 
without pleasure, and lay do-wn on a couch in the next room, while a 
Conclusive ejaculation took place. (Moll, Libido Seceualis, Bd. I, p, 354.) 
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(heir own instincts, and the attempt to put them into the back- 
ground of consciousness. In many hysterical and psychically 
abnormal women, auto-erotic phenomena, and sexual phenomena 
generally, are higlily pleasurable, though such persons may be 
quite innocent of any Imowledge of the erotic character of the 
experience. I have come across interesting and extreme exam- 
ples of this in the published experiences of the women followers 
of the American religious leader, T. L. Harris, founder of the 
"Brotherhood of the New Life.” Thus, in a pamphlet entitled 
“Internal Bespiration,” by Eeapiro, a letter is quoted from a lady 
physician, who writes : “One morning I awoke with a strange new 
feeling in the womb, which lasted for a day or two ; I was so very 
happy, but the joy was in my womb, not in my heart.”^ “At 
last,” writes a lady quoted in the same pamphlet, “I fell into 
a slumber, lying on my back with arms and feet folded, a position 
I, almost always find myself in when T awake, no matter in which 
position 1 may go to sleep. Very soon I awoke from this slumber 
with a most delightful sensation, every fibre tingling with an 
exquisite glow of warmth. I was lying on my left side (some- 
thing I am never able to do), and was folded in the arms of my 
counterpart. Unless you have seen it, I cannot give you an idea 
of the beauty of his flesh, and Avith what joy I behold and felt it. 
Think of it, luminous flesh j and Oh I such tints, you never could 
imagine without seeing. He folded me so closely in his arms,” 
etc. In such cases there is no conflict between the physical and 
the psychic, and therefore the XMulting excitement is pleasurable 
and not painful. 

At this point our study of auto-erotism brings us into the 
sphere of mysticism. Leuba, in a penetrating and suggestive 
essay on Christian mysticism, after quoting the present Study, 
refers to the famous passages in which St. Theresa describes how , 
a beautiful little angel inserted a ilame-tipped dart into her 

1 Breuer and Freud, Btudien •Uher Hyaterie, 1895, p. 217. 

aCalmeil (Be Za FoZte, vol. i, p. 252) called attention to the large 
part played by uterine sensations in the hallucinations of some famous 
women aecetics, and added: "It is well recognized that the narrative of 
such sensations nearly always occupies the first place in the divagations 
of hysterical virgins.” 
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form of the disgust which all sexual physical inanifcstatioua lend 
to inspire in a person who is not inclined to respond 1o them, 
Somewhat similar psychic disgmt and physical pain arc pro^ 
dueed in the attempts to stimulate tlie sexual emotions and organs 
when these are exhausted by exercise. In the dolailod history 
which Moll presents, of the sexual experiences of a sister in an 
American nursing guild, — a most instructive history of a woman 
fairly normal except for the results of repressed sexual emotion, 
and with strong moral tendencies, — various episodes are narrated 
well illustrating the way in which sexual excitement becomes 
unpleasant or oven painful when it takes place as a physical re- 
flex which the emotions and intellect are all the time struggling 
against.^ It is quite probable, however, that there is a physio- 
logical, as well as a ps 3 'chic, factor in this phenomenon, and 
Sollier, in his elaboraio study of the nature ami genesis of 
hj'steria, by insisting on the capital importance ot' tho disturb- 
ance of sensibility in hysteria, and the dofiuile character of the 
phenomena produced in the passage between amesthcBia and nor- 
mal sensation, has greatly helped to reveal tho mcchiniism of this 
feature of auto-efoLic excitement in the hysterical. 

Ho doubt there has been a tendency to exaggerato the un- 
pleasant character of the aulo-erotic phenomena of hysteria. 
That tendency was an inevitable reaction against an earlier view, 
according to which hysteria was little more than an unconscious 
expression of the sexual emotions and as such was unscicntifloally 
dismissed without any careful investigation. I agree with Brener 
and Freud that the sexual needs of the hi^sterical are just as in- 
dividual and various as those of normal women, but that they 
suffer from them more, largely through a moral struggle with 


1 On one occasion, wLen still a girl, whenever an artist whom she 
admired touched her hand she felt erection and moisture of the sexual 
parts, but without any sensation of pleasure; a little later, when an 
uncle’s knee casually came in contact with her thigh, ejaculation of 
mucus took place, though she disliked tho uncle; again, whan a nurse, 
on casually seeing a man’s sexual organs, an electric shock wont through 
her, though the sight was disgusting to her; and when she had once to 
essist a man to urinate, she became in the highest degree excited, though 
without pleasure, and lay down on a couch in the next room, while a 
conclusive ejaculation took place. (Moll, Lidido BemaUs, Bd. 1, p, 364.) 
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their own instincis, and the altcmpl to pul them into the back- 
ground of consciousness. 1 In many hysterical and psychically 
abnormal women, auto-orotic phenomena, and sexual phenomena 
generally, are highly pleasurable, though such persons may be 
quite innocent of any knowledge of the erotic character of the 
experience. 1 have come across interesting and extreme exam- 
ples of this in the published experiences of the women followers 
of the American religious leader, T. L. Harris, founder of the 
“Brotherhood of the New Life.” Thus, in a p'amphlet entitled 
“Internal Eeapiration,” by Eespiro, a letter is quoted from a lady 
physician, who writes : “One morning I awoke with a strange new 
feeling in the womb, which lasted for a day or two ; I was so very 
happy, but the joy was in my womb, not in my heart.”^ “At 
last,” writes a lady quoted in the same pamphlet, “I fell into 
a slumber, lying on my back with arms and feet folded, a position 
I. almost always End myself in when I awake, no matter in which 
position I may go to sleep. Very soon I awoke from this slumber 
with a most delightful sensation, every fibre tingling with an 
exquisite glow of warmth. 1 was lying on my loft side (some- 
thing I am never able to do), and was folded in the arms of my 
counterpart. Unless you have seen it, T cannot give you an idea 
of the beauty of his flesh, 'and with what joy I beheld and folt it. 
Think of it, luminous flesh ; and Oh I such tints, you never could 
imagine without seeing. He folded mo so closely in his arms,” 
etc. In such cases there is no conflict between the physical and 
the psychic, and therefore the resulting excitement is pleasurable 
and not painful. 

At this point our study of anto-erotism brings ns into the 
sphere of mysticism. Lenba, in a penetrating and suggestive 
essay on Christian mysticism, after quoting the present Study, 
refers to the famous passages in which St. Theresa describes how , 
a beautiful little angel inserted a flame-tipped dart into her 

1 Breuer and Preud, Btudien iller HysteHe, 1805, p. 217. 

SOalmeil (Be la Folie, vol. i, p. 252) called attention to the large 
part pjayed by uterine sensations in the hallucinations of some famous 
women ascetics, and added! “It is well recognized that the narrative of 
such sensations nearly always occupies' the first place in the divagations 
of hysterical virgins.” 
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heart until it descended into her bowels and left her inflamed 
with divine love. “What physiological difEerenco he asks, “is 
there between this voluptuous sensation and that enjoyed by the 
disciple of the Brotherhpod of New Life? St. Theresa says 
Taowels,’ the woman doctor says .‘womb/ that is all.”^ 

Tlie extreme form of auto-eroiism is tlie tendency for the aexuai 
emotion to be absorbed and often entirely lost in aclf-admiration. This 
Narcissua-like tendency, of which the normal gonn in women ia symbol- 
ized by the mirror.,iH found in a minor degree in some men, and is some- 
times well marked in women, usually in association with an attraction 
for other persona, to which attraction it is, of course, normally 
subservient. “The mirror,” remarks Bloch {BeitrUge 1, p. 201), “plays 
an important part in the genesis of sexual aberration. ... It can- 
not be doubted that many a boy and girl have first experienced sexual 
excitement at the sight of their own bodies in a mirror.” 

Valera, the Spanish novelist, very well described this impulse in 
his Qenio y Figwa. Rafaela, the heroine of this novel, says that, after 
her bath: “1 fall into a puerility which may be innocent or vicious, 
1 cannot decide. 1 only know that it is a purely contemplative act, a 
disinterested admiration of beauty. It is not coarse sensuality, but 
{esthetic platonism. I imitate Narcissusi and I apply my lips to the 
cold surface of the mirror and kies my image. It ie the love of beauty, 
the expression of tenderness and affection for what God has made mani- 
fest, in an ingenuous kiss imprinted on the empty and incorporeal 
reflection.” In the same spirit the real heroine of the TagelucU einer 
Verlorenen (p. 114), at the point when she was about to become a pros- 
titute, AVrote: "1 am pretiy. It gives me pleasure to throw off my 
clothes, one by one, before the mirror, and to look at myeelf, just as 
I am, white as snow and straight as a fir, with my long, fine, 
hair, like a cloak of black silk. .When I spread abroad the black 
■ etream of it, with both hands, I am like a white swan with black- 
wings.” 

A lypical case known to me is that of a lady of 28, brought up 
on a farm. She is a' handsome woman, of very large and fine propor- 
tions, active and healthy and intelligent, with, however, no marked 
• sexual attraction to the opposite sex; at the same time she ia not in- 
verted, though she would like to be a man, and has a considerable degree 
of dontempt for women. She has an intense admiration for her own 


tE. Leuba, "Les Tendances Beligieuses chez les Mystiques 
<Jhr6tiens,” Revue FhilosopUque, November, 1902, p, 466. St. Theresa 
herself states that physical aensatiofis played a considerable part in this 
ixaerience. 
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person, especially her liinhs; she is never so happy as when alone and 
naked in her own bedroom, and, so far as possible, slio oullivales naked- 
ness. She knows by heart the various nieasuremenls of her bod\. is 
proud of the fact that they are strictly in accordance with the canons 
of proportion, and she laughs proudly at the thought that her tliigh i- 
larger than many a woman’s waist. She is frank and assured in lier 
manners, without sexual shyneas, and, while willing to receive Lho nl- 
tention and admiration of others, aha makes no attempt to gain it. and 
seems never to have experienced any emotions stronger than her own 
pleasure in herself. I should add that I have had no opportunity of 
detailed examination, and cannot speak positively as to the absence of 
masturbation. 

In the extreme form in which alone the name of Narcissus may 
properly be invoked, there is comparative indifference to sexuni intei- 
course or even the admiration of the opposite sex. Such a condition 
seems to be rare, except, perhaps, in insanity. Since I called nltenlion 
to this form of auto-erotism (AUermt and Neurologist, April, 1808). &e\'- 
ernl writers have discussed the condition, especially Nllckc, who. follow- 
ing out the suggestion, terms the condition Narcissism. Among 1,500 in- 
sane persona, Nllckc has found it in four men and one woman (I'sychi- 
atiische en Neurologisohe Bladen, No. 2, 1800) . Dr. C. IT. TIughes w’riles 
(in a private letter) that he is acquainted with such cases, in which inen 
have been absorbed in admiration of their own manly forms, and of llietr 
sexual organs, and women, likewise, absorbed in ndrairaiion of their own 
mammiB and physical proportions, especially of limbs. ‘‘The whole auli 
jeot,” ho adds, “is a singular phase of psychology, and it is not all 
morbid psychology, cither. It is closely allied to that a)sthctie aense 
which admires the nude in art.” 

P6r6 {L’Instinol Semel, 2d ed., p. 271) mentions a woman who 
experienced se.xual excitement in kissing her own hand. Nilcke knew a 
woman in an asylum who, during periodical fits of excitement, would 
kiss her own arms and hands, at the same time looking like a person 
in love. He also knew a young man with dementia prmcox, who would 
kiss his own image ("Der Kuss bei Qeisteskranken,” Allgcmcitu 
Zeiiaohrift fUr Psychiatrie, Bd. LXIII, p. 127). Moll refers to a young 
homosexual lawyer, who experienced great pleasure in gazing at him 
self in a mirror (Kontrare Semalempfindung, 3d ed., p, 228), and men 
tions another inverted man, an admirer of the nates of men. who 
chancing to observe his own nates in a mirror, when changing liis shirt 
was struck by their beauty, and subsequently found pleasure in admir- 
ing them [lAlido Sewualis, Bd. I, Thcil I, p. 00). Krnfft-Ebing knew 
a man who masturbated before a mirror, imagining, at the same time, 
how much better a real lover would be. 
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The best-observed eases of Naroissism have, however, been recorded 
by Rohleder, who confers upon this condition the ponderous name of 
nulonionoscxualiani, and believes that it has not been previously observed 
(11. Rohleder, Der AvtomonosexuaUamua, being Heft 225 of Bei-Utier 
KUnili, March, 1907). In the two cases investigated by Rohleder, both 
men, there ■was sexual excitement in the contemplation of the individual’s 
own body, actually or in a mirror, with little or no sexual attraction to 
other persons. Rohleder is inclined to regard the condition as due to a 
congenital defect in the "sexual centre” of the bi'ain. 
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Hysteria and the Question of Ita Kelatioa to the Sexual Emotions 
—The Early Greek Tlieories of its Nature and Causation — ^The Gradual 
Bise of Modern Views — Charcot — The Eovolt Against Charcot’s Too 
Absolute Conclusions — Eallaoiea Involved — Charcot’s Attitude the Out- 
come of his Personal Temperament — ^Breuer and Ereud — ^Their Views 
Supplement and Complete Cliarcot’s — ^At the Same Time they Furnish 
a Justification for the Earlier Doctrine of Hysteria — But They Must 
Not be Begnrded as Final — ^The Diffused Hysteroid Condition in Nor- 
mal Persona — ^The Physiological Basis of Hysteria — ^True Pathological 
Hysteria is Linked on to almost Normal States, espeoially to Sex- 
hunger, 

The noetumal hallucinations of hysteria, as all careful 
student’s of this condition now seem to agree, arc closely allipcl 
to the hysterical attack proper. Sollicr, indeed, one of the abIc'St 
of the more recent investigators of hysteria, has argued wilh 
much force that the subjects of hysteria really live in a stale of 
pathological sleep, of vigUainbulism.'*- lie regards all tlic various 
accidents of hysteria as having a common basis in disturbancps 
of sensibility, in the widest sense of the word “sensibility,” — as 
the very foundation of personality, — ^while anacsthesin is “the 
real sigillum hyslerice." "WhateveT the form of hysteria, wo are 
thus only concerned with a more or less profound state of 
vigilambulism : a state in which the subject seems, often oven 
to himself, to be more or less always asleep, whether the sleep 
may be regarded as local or general. Sollier agrees with Fer4 
that the disorder of sensibility may be regarded as due to an 
exhaustion df the sensory centres .of the brain, whether as the 

1 Qenise et 'Nature de I’EysUrie, 1898; and. for Sollier’s latest 
statement, see “Hystfirie et Sommeil,” Aicliwes do Neu/rologie, May and 
June, 1907. Lombroso {L'Uomo DeUnquente, 1889, vol. ii, p. 329), re- 
ferring to the diminished metabolism of the hysterical, had already com- 
pared them to hibernating animals, while Babinsky states that the 
hysterical are in a state of BUbconscioasneBB, a state, as Metohnikoff re- 
marks {Nssaia optimistes, p. 270), rcminiBcent of our prehistoric past. 

( 209 ) 
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result of constitutional cerebral wealmoBS, of ibc sliock oC a vio- 
lent emotion, or of some toxic influence on the cerebral cells. 

We maj^, therefore, filly turn from the auto-erolic phe- 
nomena of sleep which in women generally, and especially in 
hysterical women, seem to possess so much importance and sig- 
nificance, to the question— which has been so divergently an- 
swered at differenh periods and by different investigators— 
concerning the causation of hysteria, and especially concerning 
its alleged connection with conscious or unconscious sexual 
emotion.’- 

It was the belief of the ancient Greeks that hysteria came 
from the womb; hence its name. We first find that statement 
in Plato’s Timms: “In men the organ of generation — ^becom- 
ing rebellious and masterful, lilce an animal disobedient to 
reason, and maddened with the sting of lust — seeks to gain ab- 
solute sway; and the same is the case with the so-called womb, 
or uterus, of women; the animal within them is desirous of pro- 
creating children, and, when remaining unfruitful long beyond 
its proper time, gets discontented and angry, and, wandering in 
every direction through the body, closes up the passages of the 
breath, and, by obstructing respiration,® drives them to extremity, 
causing all varieties of disease.” 

Plato, it is true, cannot be said to reveal anywhere a very 
scientific attitude toward Nature. Yet he was here probably 
only giving expression to the current medical doctrine of his day. 
We find precisely the same doctrine attributed to Hippocrates, 


1 Professor Freud, -while -welcoming the introduction of the term 
"imto-erotism,” remarks that it should not be made to include the -whole 
of hysteria. This I fully admit,- and have never questioned. Hysteria 
is far too large and compIe.\ a phenomenon to he classed as entirely a 
manifestation of auto-erotism, but certain aspects o-f it are admirable 
illustrations of auto-erotic transformation. 

SThe hysterical phenomenon of globus hystericus was long aiter- 
iT".rd attributed to ohstiuction of respiration by ihe womb. The in- 
teresting ease has been recorded by E. Bloch (Wiener KUndsohe Woohen- 
sehnft, 1907, p. 1649) of a lady who had the feeling of a ball rising 
from her stomach to her throat, and then sinking. This feeling was as- 
pooiated with thoughts of her husband’s rising and falling penis, and 
-s always most liable to occur when she wished for coitus. 
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though without a clear distinction between hysteria and epilepsy.^ 
n we turn to the best Eoman physicians wc hnd again that 
Aretaeus, “the Esquirol of antiquity," has set forth tho same view, 
adding to his description of the movements of the womb in 
hysteria: “It delights, also, in fragrant smells, and advances 
toward them; and it has an aversion to foetid smells, and flies 
from them ; and, on the whole, the womb is like an animal within 
an animal.”® Consequently, the treatment was by applying foetid 
pmellH to the nose and rubbing fragrant ointments around tho 
sexual parts.® 

The Arab physicians, who carried on the traditions of Greek 
medicine, appear to have said nothing new about hysteria, and 
possibly had little knowledge of it. In Christian mediceval Eu- 
rope, also, nothing new was added to the theory of hysteria ; it 
was, indeed, less known medically than it had ever been, and, 
in part it may be as a result of this ignorance, in port as a result 
of general wretchedness (the hysterical jihenomona of witchcraft 
reaching their height, Michelet points out, in the foui’tcenth 
century, which was a period of special misery for the poor), it 
flourished more vigorously. Hot alone have wc tho records of 
nervous epidemics, but illuminated manuscripts, ivories, minia- 
tures, bas-reliefs, frescoes, and engravings furnish the most vivid 
iconographic evidence of the prevalence of hysteria in its most 
violent forms during the Middle Ages. Much of this evidonco is 

1 As Gillcs do la Tourotta points out, it is not difficult to show that 
epilepsy, the morbus saoer of the ancieuis, owed much o) its sacred 
character to this confusion with hysteria. Those priestesses who, struck 
by tho morbus saoei-, gave forth their oraeles amid convulsions, were 
certainly not the victims of epilepsy, but of hysteria [TraitS de 
I’Hyatirie, vol. i, p. 3). 

SAreteus, On the Causes and Symptoms of Aoute Diseases^ Book 
ii. Chapter II. 

sit may be noted that this treatment furnishes another instanco 
of the continuity of therapeutic methods, through all changes of theory, 
from the earliest to the latest times. Drugs of unpleasant odor, like 
asafeetida, have always 'been used in hysteria, and soientiflo medicine 
to-day still finds that asafeetida is a powerful sedative to the uterus, con- 
trolling nervous conditions during pregnancy and arresting uterine irri- 
tation when abortion is threatened (see, e.g., Warman, Der Frauenar'st, 
August, 1895) . Again, tho rubbing of fragrant ointments into the sexual 
regions is hut a form of that massage which is one of the modern methods 
of treating the sexual disorders of women, 
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brought to the service of soience in the lascinatitig works of Dr. 
P. Eicher, one of Charcot’s pnpEs.! 

In the seventeenth centnry Ambroisc Pare was still talking, 
like Hippocrates, about “suffocation of the womb” ; Porestus was 
(^till, like Aretaeus, applying friction to the vulva; Pernel was 
<-1111 reproaching Galen, who had denied that the movements of 
the womb produced hysteria. 

It was in the seventeenth century (1618) that a French phy- 
“ieian, Charles Lepois (Carolus Piso), phjsician to Pleury II, 
trusting, as he said, to experience and reason, overthrew at one 
sirokc the doctrine of hj'stcria that had ruled almost unques- 
tioned for two thousand years, and showed that the malady oc- 
curred at all ages and in both sexes, that its seat was not in the 
womb, but in the brain, and that it must be considered a ncrvoiw 
diaease.2 So revolutionary a doctrine could not fail to meet with 
violent opposition, but it was confirmed by ^Yillis, and m 1681, 
we owe to the genius of Sydenham a picture of hysteria which for 
lucidity, precision, and comprehensiveness has only been excelled 
in our own times. 

It was not possible any longer to maintain the woiitb theory 
of Hippocrates in its crude form, but in modified forms, and 
especially with the object of preserving the eoiiiieelion which 
manv observers continued to find between hysteria iiiul tlie sexual 
emotions, it still found supporters in the eighteenth and oven the 
nineteenth centuries. James, in tlie middle of the eighteenth 
century, returned to the classical view, and in his Dictionary 
of Medicine maintained that the womb is the seat of hysteria. 
Louyer Villermay in 1816 asserted that the most frequent causes 
of hysteria are deprivation of the pleasures of love, griefs con- 
nected with this passion, and disorders of menstruation. Foville 
in 1833 and Landouzy in 1846 advocated somewhat similar views. 
The acute Laycoek in 1840 quoted as “almost a medical proverb’^ 

1 Lea Dfruimiaques dwna VArt, 1887 j Lea Maladea et lea Difformea 
dans VArt, 1880. 

®Gla|lra_Abrioosoff, of Moscow, in her Paris thesis, L'UystSrie aua 
mrii et (eviii sidoles, 1897, gresents a simmary of the various views held 
at this time; as also Gillea de la Tourette, Traiti de I'Hyatdrie, vol. i, 
Chapter i. 
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the saying, "Salacitas major, major ad liysteriam prodiviUis/ 
fully indorsing it. More recently still Clouston has defined Jiys- 
teria as “the loss of 4ie inhibitory influence exercised on the re- 
productive and sexual instincts of women by the higher mental 
and moral functions" (a position evidently requiring some modi- 
fication in view of the fact that hysteria is by no means confined 
to women), while the same authority remarks that more or less 
concealed sexual phenomena are the chief symptoms of “hys- 
terical insanity."^ Two gynaecologists of high position in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, Hegar in Germany and Balls-Hcadley 
in Australia, attribute hysteria, as well as anaemia, largely to 
unsatisfied sexual desire, including the non-satisfaction of the 
“ideal feelings."^ Lombroso and Ferrero, again, while admitting 
that the sexual feelings might be eitlier heightened or depressed 
in hysteria, referred to the frequency of what they termed “a 
paradoxical sexual instinct” in the hysterical, by which, for in- 
stance, sexual frigidity is combined with intense sexual pre- 
occupations; and they also pointed out the significant fact that 
the crimes of the hysterical nearly always revolve around the 
sexual Bphere.3 Thus, oven up to the time when the coucepLioji 
of hysteria which absolutely ignored and excluded any sexual 
relationship whatever had reached its height, independent, views 
favoring such a relationship still found expression. 

Of recent years, however, such views usually aroused violent 
antagonism. The main current of opinion was with Briquet 
(1859), who, treating the matter with considerable ability and a 
wide induction of facts, indignantly repelled the idea that there 
is any connection between hysteria and the sexual facts of life, 
physical or psychic. As he himself admitted. Briquet was moved 
to deny a sexual causation of hysteria by the thought that such 

1 Edinburgh Medical Journal, June, 1883, p. 1123, and Mental Dia‘ 
eases, 1887, p. 488. 

2 Hegar, Zusammenhang der Q-esohledhtsTtrankheiten mit nervSsen 
Leiden, Stuttgart, 1885. (Hegar, however, went much further than this, 
and was largely responsible for the surgical treatment of hysteria now 
generally recognized as worse than futile.) Balls-Hendley, “Etiology of 
Nervous Diseases of the Female Genital Organs," Allbutt and Playfair, 
System of Oyneoology, 1806, p. 141. 

3 Lombroso and Feixero, ha Donna DeUnquente, 1893, pp. 613-14, 
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an origin would be degrading Xor women (“'a quelque chose de 
ilrgradant pour les femmes"). 

1 1 , was, however, the genius of Charcot, and the influence 
his able pupils, which finally secured the overtlirow of the 
ual theory of hysteria. Charcot emphatically anathematized 
visceral origin of hysteria; he declared that it is a psychic 
order, and to leave no loop-hole of escape for those who main- 
II 'll rt sexual causation he asserted that there are no varieties 
l( na, that the disease is one and indivisible. Chatfeot rec- 
d no primordial cause of hysteria beyond heredity, which 
I' s a more important part than in any other neuropathic 

I on. Such heredity is either direct or more occasionally 
, Mi>-rormation, any deviation of nutrition found in the an- 

r 11' (>'out, diabetes, arthritis) being a possible cause of hya- 

I I 111 the dcaecndants. “We do not know anything about the 
11 iri‘ of hysteria,” Charcot wrote in 1892 ; “we must make it 

I ( 1 1\( in order to recognize it. The dominant idea for us in 
I . li<)l<i"V of hysteria is, in the widest sense, its hereditary 
I'lKHilion. The greater number of those suffering from this 
I tioii 're simply born hystemables, and on them the occasional 
' (>s act directly, either through autosuggestion or by causing 
angement of general nutrition, and more particularly of the 
it ion of the nervous system.”^ These views were ably and 
-ively stated in Gilles de la Tourette's TraiU de VEysterie, 
lieu under the inspiration of Charcot. 

While Charcot’s doctrine was thus being aflirmed and gen- 
'ly accepted, there were at the same time workers in these 
I ids who, though th^ by no means ignored this doctrine of 
lateria or even rejected it, were inclined to think that it was 
00 absolutely stated. "Writing in the Biotionary of Psycho- 
logical Jfediewe at the same time as Charcot, Donkin, while 
deprecating any exclusive emphasis on the sexual causation, 
pointed out the enormous part played by the emotions in the 
production of hysteria, and the great influence of puberty in 
women due to the greater extent of the sexual organs, and the 

1 Charcot and Marie, article on "Hysteria,” Tuke’s Diotionary of 
PiyohologioaJ Medicine, 
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conBcqueatly largo area of central innervation involved, and time 
rendered liable to fall into a state of unstable equilibrium. En- 
forced abstinence from tbe gratification of any of the inherent 
and primitive desires, he pointed out, may be an adequate excit- 
ing cause. Such a view as this indicated that to set aside the 
ancient doctrine of a physical sexual cause of hysteria whs by 
no means to exclude a psychic sexual cause. Ten years earlier 
Axenfeld and Huchard had pointed out that the reaction against 
the sexual origin of hysteria was becoming excessive, and they 
referred to the evidence brought forward by veterinary surgeons 
showing that unsatisfied sexual desire in animals may produce 
nervous symptoms very similar to hysteria.^ The present writer, 
when in 1894 briefly discussing hysteria as an element in sec- 
ondary sexual characterization, ventured to reflect the view, con- 
firmed by his own observation, that there was a tendency to 
unduly minimize the sexual factor in hysteria, and further 
pointed out that the old error of a special connection between 
liysteria and the female sexual organs, probably arose from the 
fact that in woman the organic sexual sphere is larger than in 
man.2 

When, indeed, we analyze the foundation of the once pre- 
dominant opinions of Charcot and his school regarding the sexual 
relationships of hysteria, it becomes clear that many fallacies and 
misunderstandings were involved. Briquef, Charcot’s chief prede- 
cessor, aclcnowledgcd that his own view was that a sexual origin 
of hysteria would be "degrading to women”; that is to say, lie- 
admitted that he was influenced by a foolish and improper prej- 
udice, for the belief that the unconscious and involntary mor- 
bid reaction of the nervous system to any disturbance of a great 


1 Axenfeld and llnohard, Traiti des WSvroses, 1883, pp. 1092-04 
Icard (Z/o Femme pendant la P&riode Menatiuelle, pp. 120-21) has also 
referred to recorded cases of hysteria in animals (Coste’s and Peter’s 
oases), as has Gilles de la Tourette (op. mt.. vol. i, p. 123) . See also for 
references, P6r6, L’Instinot Semiel, p. 59. 

® Woman, 4th ed., p. 328. A distinguished gynecologist, 

Matthews Diinean,_ had remarked some years earlier (Lanoet, May 18, 
hysteria, though not a womb disease, “especially attaches 
itself to the generative system, because the genital system, more than 
any other, exerts emotional power over the individual, power also in 
morals, power in soeial questions.” 
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primary instinct can have "quelque chose de degradani" is itself 
an immoral helief; such disturbance qf the nervous system 
might or might not be caused, but in any case the alleged 
"degradation” could only be the fiction of a distorted imagina- 
tion. Again, confusion had been caused by the ancient error of 
making the physical sexual organa responsible for hysteria, first 
the womb, more recently the ovaries; the outcome of this belief 
was the extirpation of the sexual organs for the cure of hystena. 
Charcot condemned absolutely all such operations as unscientific 
and dangerous, declaring that there is no such thing as hysteria 
of menstrual origin.^ Subsequently, Angelucci and Pierraciiii 
carried out an international inquiry into the results of the 
surgical treatment of hysteria, and condemned it in the most 
unqualified manner,^ It is clearly demonstrated that the phys- 
ical sexual organa are not the seat of hysteria. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that even physical sexual desire, when repressed, is 
not a cause of hysteria. The opinion that it was so formed an 
essential part of the early doctrine of hysteria, and was embodied 
in the ancient maxim: "Nubat ilia et morbus effugieV The 
womb, it seemed to the ancients, was crying out for satisfaction, 
and when that was received the disease vanislied,® But when it 
became clear that sexual desire, though ultimately founded on 
the sexual apparatus, is a nervous and psychic fact, to put the 
sexual organs out of count was not sufficient; for the sexual 
emotions may exist before puberty, and persist after complete 
removal of the sexual organs. Thus it has been the objed of 
many writers to repel the idea that unsatisfied sexual desire can 
be a cause of hysteria. Briquet pointed out that hysteria is rare 
among nuns and frequent among prostitutes. KrafEt-Ebing 

iQilles de la Tourette, ArcMoea de Tooologie et de Cfyndoologw, 
June, 18Q5. 

^Rivista Sperimentale di Freniatria, 1897, p. 290; summarized in 
the Journal of Mental Science, January, 1898. 

a Prom the earliest times it was held that menstruation favors 
hysteria; more recently, Landouzy recorded a number of observations 
showing that hysterical attacks coincide with perfectly healthy menstru- 
ation; while Ball has maintained that it is only during mehstruaiion 
that hysteria appears in its true color. See the opinions collected by 
■Icard, La Femme pendant la PMode Menatmelle, pp. 76-81. 
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believed that most hysterical women are not anxious for sexual 
satisfaction, and declared that '‘hysteria caused through the non- 
satisfaction of the coarse sensual sexual impulse I have never 
seen,”^ while Pitres and others refer to the frequently painful 
nature of sexual hallucinations in the hysterical. But it soon 
becomes obvious th^t the psychic sexual sphere is not confined to 
the gratification of conscious physical sexual desire. It is not 
true that hysteria is rare among nuns, some of the most tremen- 
dous epidemics of hysteria, and the most carefully studied, having 
occurred in convents,^ while the hysterical phenomena sometimes 
associated with revivals are well known. The supposed preva- 
lence among prostitutes would not bo evidence against the sexual 
relationships of hysteria ; it has, however, been denied, even by 
so great an authority as Parent-Duch&telet who found it very 
rare, even in prostitutes in hospitals, when it was often associated 
with masturbation; in prostitutes, however, who returned to a 
respectable life, giving up their old habits, he found hysteiia 
common and severe.^ The frequent absence of physical sexual 
feeling, again, may quite reasonably bo taken ns evidence of a 
disorder of the sexual emotions, while the undoubted fact that 
sexual intercourse usually has little beneficial effect on pro- 
nounced hysteria, and that sexual excitement during sleep and 

1 Krafft-Ebing, "Uobor Weurosen imd Psyeboson duruh Rexuello 
Abstinenz,” Jahrhiieher fiir Psychiatric, vol, .iii, 188S, It must, how- 
ever, be added that the rpliel of hysteria by eexnal satisfaction is not 
rare, and that Roeenthal finds that the convulsions are thus diminished. 
(Allgemeine Wiener Mediginal-Zeitung, Nos. 46 and 47, 1887.) So they 
are also, in simple and uncomplicated eases, according to Moiigori, by 
pregnancy, 

2 "All doctors who have patients in convents,” remarks Marro 
(La Puhertd., p. 338), “know how hysteria dominates among them;” he 
adds that his own experience confirms that of Raciborski, who found 
that nuns devoted to the contemplative life are more liable to hysteria 
tlian tliose who are occupied in teaching or in nursing. It must be 
added, however, that thorp is not unanimity as to the pvovnlonco of 
hysteria in convents. Brnehet was of the same omnion ns Briquet, and 
so considered it rare. Imbert-Qoubeyre, also (La Stigmatisation, p. 
436) states that during more than forty years of medical life, though ho 
has been connected with a number of religious communities, he has not 
found in them a single hysterical aubjeet, the reason being, he remarke, 
that the imbalanced and extravagant are refused admission to the 
cloister. 

s Parent-Duohfltelet, De la Prostitution, vol. i, p. 242, 
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sexual hallucinations are often painful in the same condition, is 
far from showing that injury or repression of the sexual emotions 
had nothing to do with the production of the hysteria. It would 
be as reasonable to argue that the evil effect of a heavy meal on 
a starving man must be taken as evidence that ho was not suSer- 
ing from starvation. The fact, indeed, on which Gilles de la 
Tourotte and others have remarked, that the hysterical often 
desire not so much sexual intercourse as simple affection, would 
tend to show that there is here a real analogy, and that starvation 
or lesion of the sexual emotions may produce, like bodily starva- 
tion, a rejection of those satisfactions which are demanded in 
health. Thus, even a mainly a priori examination of the matter 
may lead us to see that many arguments brought forward in 
favor of Charcot’s position on this point fall to the ground when 
we realize that the sexual emotions may constitute a highly com- 
plex sphere, often hidden from observation, sometimes not con- 
scious at all, and liable to many lesions besides that due to the 
non-satisfaction of sexual desire. At the same time we are not 
thus enabled to overthrow any of the positive results attained by 
Charcot and his school. 

It may, however, be pointed out that Charcot’s attitude 
toward hysteria was the outcome of his own temperament. He 
was primarily a nenrologist, the bent of Ms genius was toward 
the investigation of facts that could be objectively demonstrated. 
His first interest in hysteria, dating from as far back as 18 G2, 
was in hystero-epileptic convulsive attacks, and to the last he re- 
mained indifferent to all facts which could not be objectively 
demonstrated. That was the secret of the advances he was 
enabled to make in neurology. Hor purely psychological investi- 
gation he had no liking, and probably no aptitude. Anyone who 
was privileged to observe his methods of work at the Salp6tri&re 
will easily recall the great master’s towering figure; the dis- 
dainful expression, sometimes, even, it seemed, a little sour; the 
lofty bearing which enthusiastic admirers called Napoleonic. The 
questions addressed to the patient were cold, distant, sometimes 
impatient. Charcot clearly had little faith in the valne of any 
results so attained. One may well believe, also, that a man whose 
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superficial personality was so haughty and awe-inspiring to 
strangers would, in any case, have had the greatest ditficulty in 
penetrating the mysteries ol a psychic world so obscure and 
elusive as that presented by the hysterical. ^ 

The way was thus opened for further investigations on the 
psychic side. Charcot had affirmed the power, not only of phys- 
ical traumatism, but even of psychic lesions — of moral shocks — 
to provoke its manifestations, but his sole contribution to the 
psychology of this psychic malady, — ^and this was borrowed from 
the Nancy school, — lay in the one word "suggestibility”; the 
nature and mechanism of this psychic process he left wholly 
unexplained. This step has been taken by others, in part by 
Janet, who, from 1889 onward, has not only insisted that the 
emotions stand in the first line among the causes of hysteria, but 
has also pointed out some portion of the mechanism of this 
process ; thus, he saw the significance of the fact, already recog- 
nized, that strong emotions tend to produce anajsthosia and to lend 
to a condition of mental disaggregation, favorable to abulia, or 
abolition of will-power. It remained to show in detail the 
mechanism by which the most potent of all the emotions effects 
its infiuence, and, by attempting to do this, the Yieimese inves- 
tigators, Breuer and especially Freud, have greatly aided the 
study of hysteria.2 They have not, it is important to remark, 
overturned the positive elements in their great forerunner’s work. 
Freud began as a disciple of Charcot, and he himself remarks 
that, in his earlier investigations of hysteria, he bad no thought 


1 It may not be unnecessary to point out that here and throughout, 
in speaking of the psychic mechanism of hyeteria, I do not admit that 
any process can be purely psychic. As F6r6 puts it in an admirable 
study of hysteria {Twentieth Century Practice of Medicine, 1807, vol. 
X, p. 666) : "In the genesis of hysterical troubles everything takes place 
as if the psychical and the somatic phenomena were two aspects of the 
same biological fact.” 

2 Pierre Janet, I/Automatisme Psychologique, 1889; VBtat mental 
dee Eystdriques, 1894; Ndvroaes et Idies fixes, 1898; Breuer und Freud. 
Sludicn iiher Eyaferie, Vienna, 1896; the heat introduction to Freud’s 
work is, however, to he found in the two series of his SammVung Kleiner 
Sohriften eur Keuroaenlehre, published in a collected form in 1906 and 
1009. It may be added that a useful selection of Freud’s papers has. 
lately (1909) been published in Bnglish, 
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ol firi fling any sexual etiology Xor that malady; he would have 
regarded any such suggestion as an insult to his patient. Ihe 
results reached by these workers were the outeome of long and 
detailed investigation. Ihreud has investigated many cases of 
hysteria in minute detail, often devoting to a single cade over a 
hundred hours of work. The patients, unlike those on whom the 
results of the French school have been mainly founded, all 
belonged to the educated classes, and it was thus possible to carry 
out an elaborate psychic investigation which would bo impossible 
among the uneducated. Breuor and Freud insist on the fine 
qualities of mind and character frequently found among the 
hysterical. They cannot accept suggestibility as an invariable 
characteristic of hysteria, only abnormal excitability; they are 
far from agreeing with Janet (although on many points at one 
with him), that psychic weakness marks hysteria; there is 
merely an appearance of mental weakness, they say, because the 
mental activity of the hysterical is split up, and only a part of 
it is conscious.^ The superiority of character of the hysterical is 
indicated by the fact that the conflict between their ideas of 
right and the heat of their inclinations is often an element in 
the constitution of the hysterical state. Breuor and Freud are 
prepared to assert that the hysterical are among "the flower of 
humanity," and they refer to those qualities of combined imagina- 
tive genius and practical energy which characterized St. Theresa, 
t "the patron saint of the hysterical." 

To understand the position of Breuer and Freud we may 
start from the phenomenon of “nervous shock” produced by 
physical traumatism, often of a very slight character. Charcot 
had shown that such “nervous shock,” wi& the chain of resulting 
symptoms, is nothing more or less than hysteria. Breuer and 
'Bx&ii may be linked on to Charcot at this point. They began by 
regarding the most typical hysteria as really a psychic travr 
matism; that is to say, that it starts in a lesion, or rather in 

1 We miglit, perhaps, even sav that in hysteria the so-called higher 
centres have an abnormally strong inhibitory influence over the lower 
centres. Gioffredi (Gassetfa degli Ospedali. October 1, 1896) has shown 
that some hystericol symptoms, such as mutism, can he cured by etheriza- 
iflon, thus loosening the control of the higher centres. . 
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repeated lesions, of the emotional organism. It is true tlmt the 
school of Charcot admitted the influence of moral shock, especially 
of the emotion of fear, but that merely as an “ufjent provocaleiir/' 
and with a curious perversity Qilles de la Touretle, certainly 
reflecting the attitude of Charcot, in his elaborate treatise on 
hysteria fails to refer to the sphere of the sexual emotions even 
when enumerating the “agents provocateurs."^ 

The influence of fear is not denied by Breuer and Freud, 
but they have found that careful psychic analysis frequently 
shows that the shock of a commonplace “fear” is really rooted 
in a lesion of the sexual emotions. A typical and very simple 
illustration is furnished in a case, recorded by Breuer, in which 
a young girl of seventeen had her flrst hysterical attack after a 
cat sprang on her shoulders as she was going downstairs. Care- 
ful investigation showed that this girl had been the object of 
somewhat ardent attentions from a young man whoso advances 
she had resisted, although her own sexual emotions had been 
aroused. A few days before, she had been surprised by this young 
man on these same dark stairs, and had forcibly escaped from his 
hands. Here was the real psychic traumatism, the operation of 
which merely became manifest in the cat. “But in how many 
cases,” asks Breuer, "is a cat thus reckoned as a completely sulfl- 
cient causa ejfidens ?” 

In every case that they have investigated Breuer and Freud 
have found some similar secret lesion of the psychic sexual 
sphere. In one case a governess, whose training has been se- 
verely upright, is, in spite of herself and without any encourage- 
ment, led to experience for the father of the children under her 
care an affection which she refuses to acknowledge even to her- 
self ; in another, a young woman finds herself falling in love with 
her brother-in-law; again, an innocait girl suddenly discovers 


1 Charcot’s school could not fail to recognize the erotic tone which 
often dominates hyateiioal halhicinations. Gillos de la Tourette seeks to 
minimize it by the remark that "it is more mental than real.” He means 
to say that it is more psychic than physical, but he implies that the 
physical element in sex is alone “real,” a strange assumption in any 
case, as well as destructive of Gilles de In Tourette’s o^vn fundamental 
assertion that hysteria is a teal disease and yet purely psychic. 
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her uncle in the act of sexual intercourse with her playmate, and 
a boy on his way home from school is subjected to the coarse ad- 
vances of a sexual invert. In nearly every case, as Freud event- 
ually found reason to believe, a primary lesion of the sexual emo- 
tions dates from the period of puberty and frequently oE child- 
hood, and in nearly every case the intimately private nature of 
the lesion causes it to bo carefully hidden from everyone, and 
even to be unacknowledged by the subject of it. In the earlier 
eases Breucr and Freud found that a slight degree of hypnosis is 
necessary to bring the lesion into eonscionsness, and the accuracy 
of the revelations thus obtained has been tested by independent 
witness. Freud has, however, long abandoned the induction of 
any degree of hypnosis; he simply tries to arrange that the 
patient shall feel absolutely free to tell her own story, and so 
proceeds from the surface downwards, slowly finding and piecing 
together such essential fragments of the history as may oe 
recovered, in the same way he remarks, as the archmologist ex- 
cavates below the aurfacq and recovers and puts together the frag- 
ments of an antique statue. Much of the material found, how- 
ever, has only a symbolic value requiring interpretation and is 
flometimes pure fantasy. Freud now attaches great importance 
to dreams as symbolically representing much in the subject’s 
mental history which is otherwise difBcult to reach.^ The subtle 
and slender clues which Freud freqirently follows in interpreting 
dreams cannot fail sometimes to arouse doubt in his readers’ 
minds, but he certainly seems to have been often successful in 
thus reaching latent facts in consciousness. The primary lesion 
may thus act as “a foreign body in consciousness.” Something is 
introduced into psychic life which refuses to merge in the gen- 
•eral flow of consciousness. It cannot be accepted simply as 
■other facts of life arc accepted; it cannot even be talked about, 
and so submitted to the slow usure by which our experiences are 
worn down and gradually transformed. Breuer illustrates what 
happens by reference to the sneezing reflex. “When an irritation 
to the nasal mucous membrane for some reason fails to liberate 

1 See, e.g., his suhatantial volume, Die Trmmdeutmg, 1900, 2d 

<-(1. moo 
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this reflex, a feeling of excitement and tension arises. This ex- 
citement, being nnable to stream out along motor channels, now 
spreads itself over the brain, inliibiting other activities. . 

In the highest spheres of human activity we may watch the same 
process." It is a result of this process that, as Brener and Brcutl 
found, the mere act of confession may greatly relievo the 
hysterical symptoms produced by this psychic mechanism, and in 
some cases may wholly and permanently remove them. It is on 
this fact that they founded their method of treatment, devised by 
Breuer and by him termed the cathartic method, though Freud 
prefers to call it the “analytic” method. It is, as Freud points 
out, the reverse of the hypnotic method of suggestive treatment ; 
there is the same difference, Freud remarks, between the two 
methods as Leonardo da Vinci found for the two technical 
methods of art, per via di pairs and per via di levare; the hyp- 
notic method, like painting, works by putting in, the cathartic or 
analytic method, like sculpture, works by taking out.^ 

It is part of the mechanism of this process, as understood 
by these authors, that the physical symptoms of hysteria arc con- 
stituted, by a process of conversion, out of the injured emotioiiH, 
which then sink into the background or altogether out of con- 
sciousness. Thus, they found the prolonged tension of nursing 
a near and dear relative to bo a very frequent factor in the pro- 
duction of hysteria. For instance, an originally rheumatic pain 
experienced by a daughter when nursing her father becomes the 
symbol in memory of her painful psychic excitement, and this 
perhaps for several reasons, but chiefly because Us presence in 
consciousness almost exactly coincided with that excitement. In 
another way, again, nausea and vomiting may become a symbol 
through the profound sense of disgust with which some emo- 
tional shock was associated. Then the symbol begins to have a 
life of its own, and draws hidden strength from the emotion with 
which it is correlated. Breuer and Freud have found by careful- 
investigation that the pains and physical troubles of hysteria are • 
far from being capricious, but may be traced in a varying ■ma T.T. n,. 


^Samtnlung, first series, p. 208 . 
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to an origin in some incident, some pain, some action, which was 
associated with a moment of acute psychic agony. The process 
of conversion was an involuntary escape from an intolerable emo- 
tion, comparable to the physical pain sometimes sought in intense 
mental grief, and the patient wins some relief from the tortured 
emotions, though at the cost of psychic abnormality, of a more 
or less divided slate of consciousness and of physical pain, or else 
anicsthesia. In Charcot’s third stage of the hysterical convulsion, 
that of “attitudes passionnellas" Breuer and Breud see the hallu- 
cinatory reproduction of a recollection which is full of signifi- 
cance for the origin of the hysterical manifestations. 

The final result reached by these workers is clearly stated by 
each writer. “The main observation of our predecessors,” states 
Breuer,^ "still preserved in the word Tiysteria,’ is nearer to the 
truth than the more recent view which puts sexuality almost in 
the last line, with the object of protecting the patient from moral 
reproaches. Certainly the sexual needs of the hysterical are just 
as individual and as various in force as those of the healthy. But 
they suffer from them, and in large measure, indeed, they suffer 
precisely through the struggle witli them, through the effort to 
tlirust sexuality aside.” "The weightiest fact,” concludes Freud,^ 
"on which we strike in a thorough pursuit of the analysis is this : 
From whatever side and from whatever symptoms we start, we 
always unfailingly reach the region of the sexual life. Here, first 
of all, an etiological condition of hysterical states is revealed. 

. At the bottom of every case of hysteria — and repro- 
ducible by an analytical effort after even an interval of long 
years — ^may be found one or more facta of precocious sexual 
experience belonging to earliest youth. I regard this as an 
important result, as the discovery of a caput Nili of neuropath- 
ology.” Ten years latex, enlarging rather than restricting his 
conception, Freud remarks: "Sexuality is not a mere deus ex 
machim which intervenes but once in the hysterical process; it 
is the motive force of 'every separate symptom and every expres- 
sion of a symptom. The morbid phenomena constitute, to speak 

1 Studien Wber Byaierie, p. 217, 

^Sammlunp, first Beries, p. 162. 
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plainly, Ihe patient’s sexual activity.”^ The actual liyslcricnl 
fit, Preud now states, may be regarded as “the substituLo Xor a 
once practiced and then abandoned auto-erotic satisfaction,” and 
similarly it may be regarded, as an equivalent of coitus.^ 

It is natural to ask /how this conception affects that elab- 
orate picture of hysteria laboriously aeliieved by Charcot and 
bis school. It cannot be said that it abolishes any of the posi- 
tive results reached by Charcot, but it certainly alters their sig 
nificance and value ; it presents them in a new light and changes 
the whole perspective. With his passion for getting at tangible 
definite physical facts, Charcot was on very safe ground. But he 
was content to neglect the psychic analysis of hysteria, while yet 
proclaiming that hysteria is a purely psychic disorder. He had 
no cause of hysteria to present save only heredity. Preud cer- 
tainly admits heredity, but, as he points out, the part it plays 
has been overrated. It is too vague and general to carry us far, 
and when a specific and definite cause can be found, the part 
played by heredity recedes to become merely a condition, the 
soil on which tho "specific etiology” works. Here probably 
Preud’s enthusiasm at first 'carried him too far and tho most 
important modification he has made in his views occurs at this 
point: he now attaches a preponderant influence to heredity. 
He has realized that sexual activity in one form or another is far 
too common in childhood to make it possible to lay very great 
emphasis on “traumatic lesions” of this character, and he has 
also realized that an outcrop of fantasies may somewhat later 
develop on these childish activities, intervening between them 
and the subsequent inorbid symptoms. He is thus led to empha- 
size anew the significance of heredity, not, however, in Charcot’s 
sense, as general neuropathic disposition but as “sexual constitu- 
tion.” The significance of “infantile sexual lesions” has also 
tended to give place to that of “infantilism of sexuality.’’^ 

The real merit of Preud’s subtle investigations is that 

r Sammlunff, second series, p. 102. 

2 76. p. 140. 

^ Sammlung, first series, p. 220. Freud has developed his concep. 
tion of sexual constitution in Drei Athandlungen mi Seamaltheone. 

lonfs ^ 
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— ^while possibly furnishing a justification of the imperfectly- 
understood idea that had floated in the mind ot obseryers eyei 
sinae the name “hysteria” was first invented — ^he has cer- 
tainly supplied a definite psychic explanation of a psychic malady, 
He has succeeded in presenting clearly, at the expense of 
much labor, insight, and sympathy, a dynamic view of the pay. 
chic processes involved in the constitution of the hysterical state, 
and such a view seems to show that the physical symptoms 
laboriously brought to light by Charcot are largely but epipho- 
noinena and by-products of an emotional process, often of tragic 
significance to the subject, which is taking place in the most 
sensitive recess of the psychic organism. That the picture oC 
tlie mechanism involved, presented to us by Professor Freud, 
cannot be regarded as a final and complete account of the matter, 
may readily be admitted. It has developed in Freud’s own 
hands, and some of the developments will require very consider- 
able confirmation before they can be accepted as generally true.^ 
But these investigations have at least served to open the door, 
which Charcot had inconsistently held closed, into the deeper 
mysteries of hysteria, and have shown that here, if anywhere, 
further research will be profitable. They have also served to 
show that hysteria may be definitely regarded as, in very many 
cases at least, a manifestation of the sexual emotions and their 
lesions; in other words, a transformation of auto-erotism. 

The conception of hysteria so vigorously enforced by Char- 
cot and his school is thus now banning to appear incomplete. 
But we have to recognize that fhat incompleteness was right and 
necessary. A strong reaction was needed against a widespread 
view of hysteria that was in large measure scientifically false, it 
was necessary to show clearly that hysteria is a definite disorder, 
even when the sexual organs and emotions are swept wholly out 
of consideration; and it was also necessary to show that the 
lying and dissimulation so widely attributed to the hysterical 

1 As Moll remarks, Freud’s coneeptions are still somewhat sub- 
jective, and in need of objective demonstration; but whatever may be 
thouglit of their theories, be adds, there ean be no doubt that Breuer 
and Freud have done a great service by calling attention to the impor- 
tant action of the sexual life on the nervous system. 
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were merely the result of an ignorant and unscientific misinlu'i 
pretation of psychic elements of the disease. This was finally and 
triumphantly achieved by Charcot’s school. 

There is only one other point in the explanation of hysteria 
which I will here refer to, and that because it is usually ignored, 
and because it has relationship to the general psychology of the 
sexual emotions. I refer to that physiological hysteria which is the 
normal counterpart of the pathological hysteria which has been 
described in its physical details by Charcot, and to which alone 
the term should strictly be applied. Even though hysteria as a 
disease may be described as one and indivisible, there are yet to 
be foimd, among the ordinary and fairly healthy population, 
vague and diffused hysteroid symptoms which are dissipated in 
a healthy environment, or pass nearly unnoted, only to dovelo]) 
in a small proportion of cases, under the influence of a more pro- 
nounced heredity, or a severe physical or psychic lesion, into 
that definite morbid state which is properly called hysteria. 

This diffused hysteroid condition may be illustraied by the 
results of a psychological investigation carried on in America by 
Miss Gertrude Stein among the ordinary male and female stu- 
dents of Harvard University and Eadcliffe College. The object 
of the investigation was to study, with the aid of a planchotte, 
the varying liability to automatic movements among normal in- 
dividuals. Nearly one hundred students were submitted to ex- 
periment. It was found that automatic responses could be ob 
tained in two sittings from all but a small proportion of the 
students of both sexes, but that there were two types of indi 
vidual who showed a special aptitude. One type (probably show 
ing the embryonic form of neurasthenia) was a nervous, high- 
strupg, imaginative type, not easily influenced from without, and 
not so much suggestible as autosuggestible. The other type, 
which is significant from our present point of view, is thus de 
scribed by Miss Stein: “In general the individuals, often blonde 
and pale, are distinctly phlegmatic. If emotional, decidedly of 
the weakest, sentimental order. They may be either large, 
healthy, rather heavy, and lacking in vigor or they may be 
what we call ansemie and phlegmatic. Their power of qoncen- 
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trated attention is very small. They describe themselves as 
never being held by their work; they say that their minds 
wander easily; that they work on after they are tired, and just 
keep pegging away. They are very apt to have premonitory con- 
versations, they anticipate the words of their friends, they im- 
agine whole conversations that afterward come true. The feel- 
ing of having boon there is very common with them; that is, 
they feel under given circumstances that they have had that 
identical experience before in all its details. They are often 
fatalistic in their ideas. They indulge in day-dreams. As a 
rule, they are highly suggestible.’’^ 

There we have a picture of the physical constitution and 
psychic temperament on which the classical symptoms of hys- 
teria might easily be built up.^ But these persons wore ordinary 
students, and while a few of their characteristics are what is com- 
monly and vaguely called "morbid,” on the whole they must be 
regarded as ordinarily healthy individuals. They have the con- 
genital constitution and predisposition on which some severe 
psychic lesion at the "psychological moment” might develop the 
most definite and obstinate symptoms of hysteria, but under 
favorable circumstances they will be ordinary men and women, 
of no more than ordinary abnormality or ordinary power. They 
•are among the many who have been called to hysteria at birth ; 
they may never be among the few who are chosen. 

We may have to recognize that on the side of the sexual 
emotions, as well as in general constitution, a condition may be 
traced among normal persons that is hysteroid in character, and 
serves as the healthy counterpart of a condition which in hys- 


1 Gertrude Stein, "Cultivated Motor Automatism,” Psyohologioal 
Review, May, 1898, 

2 Charcot’s most faithful follo-wers refuse to recognize a "hysteric 
temperament,” and are quite right, if such n conception is used to de- 
atroy the coneeptiou of hysteria as a definite disease. We cannot, how- 
OTer, fail to recognize a diathesis whicii, while still apparently healthy, 
is predisposed to hysteria. So distinguished a disciple of Charcot as 
Janet thoroughly recognizes this, and argues {L’Mat mental, etc., p. 
2981 that "we may find in the habits, the passions, the psychic 
automatism of the normal man, the germ of all hysterical phenomena.” 
^6 t 6 held a somewhat tinular view. 
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teria is morbid. In women such, a condition has been traced 
(though misnamed) by Dr. King.i 

Dr. King describes what he calls “sexual hysteria in women,” which 
he eonsiders a chief varieiy of hysteria. lie adds, however, that it is 
not strictly a disease, but simply an automatic reaction of the repro- 
ductive system, which tends to become abnormal under conditions of 
civilization, and to be perpetuated in a morbid form. In this condition* 
he finds twelve characters : 1. Time of life, usually between puberty'’ 

and climacteric. 2. Attacks rarely occur when subject is alone. 3. Sub- 
ject appears unconscious, but is not really so. 4. She is instinctively 
ashamed afterward. 6. It occurs usually in single women, or in those, 
single or married, whose sexual needs are unsatisfied. 6. No external 
evidence of disease, and (as Aitken pointed out) the nates are not fiat- 
tened; the woman’s physical condition is not impaired, and she may be 
specially attractive to men. 7. Warmtli of climate and the season of 
spring and summer arc conducive to the condition. 8. Tlie paroxysm is 
short and temporary. 9. While lighji touches are painful, firm pressure 
and rough handling give relief. 10. It may occur in the occupied, but an 
idle, purposeless life is conducive. 11. Tho subject delights in oxoiling 
sympathy and in being fondled and caressed. 12. There is defect Of will 
and a strong stimulus is required to lead to action. 

Among civilized women, tho author proceeds, this condition does 
not appear to subserve any useful purpose. “Let us, however, go back 
to aboriginal woman — ^lo woman of the woods and the fields. Lot us 
picture ourselves a young aboriginal Venus in ono of her earliest hysiev- 
ica! paroxysms. In doing so, let ns not forget some of the twelve char- 
acteristics previously mentioned. She will not bo ‘noting lier part’ alone, 
or, if alone, it will he in a place whore someone else is likely soon to 
discover her. Lot this Venus be now discovered by a youthful Apollo 
of the woods, a man with fully developed animal instincts. He and she, 
like any other animals, are in the free field of Nature. He cannot but 
observe to himself: 'This woman is not dead; she breathes and is warm ; 
she does not look ill; she is plump and rosy.’ He speaks to her; she 
neither hears (apparently) nor responds. Her eyes are closed. Ho 
touches, moves, and handles her at his pleasure, Sho makes no resist- 
ance. What will this primitive Apollo do nextf He will cure the fit, 
and bring the woman hack to consciousness, satisfy her emotions, 
and restore her volition — ^not by delicate touches that might he ‘agoniz- 
ing’ to her hypereslhetic skin, but by vigorous massage, passive motions, 
and Buccussion that would be painless. The emotional process on the 


lA. F, A. King, “Hysteria,” i.meriaan Journal of Ohstetrios, Mav 
18,1891. 
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part of the ■woman would end, perhaps, with mingled laughter, tea'rs, 
and shame j and when accused afterward of the part which the ances- 
trally acquired properties of her nervous system had compelled her to 
act, as a pielirainary to the event, what woman would not deny it and 
he angry? But tlie course of Jointure having been followed, the natural 
purpose of the hysterical paroxysm aecomplislied, there would remain as 
a result of the treatment — instead of one discontented woman — two 
happy people, and the possible beginning of a third," 

“Natural, primary sexual hysteria in woman,” King concludes, 
"is a temporary modification of the nervous government of the body 
and the distribution of nerve-force (occurring for the most part, as we 
see it to-day, in prudish women of strong moral principle, whose voli- 
tion has disposed them to resist every sort of liberty or approach from 
ihe other sex) , consisting in a transient abdication of the general, voli- 
lional, and self-preservational ego, while the reins of government are 
icmpornrily assigned to the usurping power of the reproductive ego. so 
that the reproductive government overrules the government by volition, 
.ind thus, as it were, forcibly compels the woman’s organism to so dispose 
itself, at a suitable time and place, as to allow, invite, and seenre the 
approach of the other sex, whether she will or not, to the end that 
Nature’s imperious demand for reproduction shall be obeyed.” 

This perhaps rather fantastic description is not a presenta- 
tion of hysteria in the technical sense, hut we may admit that it 
presents a state which, if not the real physiological eoxmterpart 
of the hysterical convulsion, is yet distinctly analogous to the 
latter. The sexual orgasm has this correspondence with the 
hysterical fit, that they both seiwe to discharge the nervous centres 
and relieve emotional tension. It may even happen, especially 
in the less severe forms of hysteria, that the sexual orgasm takes 
place during the hysterical fit; this was found hy Eosenthal, of 
Vienna, to be always the case in the semiconscious paroxysms of 
a yonng girl whose condition was easily cured no doubt such 
cases would be more frequently found if they were sought for. 
In severe forms of hysteria, however, it frequently happens, as so 
many observers have noted, that normal sexual excitement has 

IM. Boscnthal, Diseases of the Nervous System, vol. ii, p. 44. 
Fare notea similar eases {Twentieth Century Practice of Medicine, vol, 
X, p. 651). Long previously. Gall had recorded the case of a young 
widow of ardent temperament who had commlsive attacks, apparently of 
hysterical nature, which always terminated in sexual orgasm {Fonotiona 
1« Cerveau, 1825, vol. lii, p, 245). 
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•ceased to give satisfaction, has become painful, perverted, para- 
doxical. Freud has enabled us to see how a shock to tl'c 
sexual emotions, injuring the emotional life at its source, can 
scarcely fail sometimes to produce such a result. But the neces- 
sity for nervous explosion still persists.^ It may, indeed, persist, 
even in an abnormally strong degree, in consequence of the 
inhibition of normal activities generally. The convulsive fit is 
the only form of relief open to the tension. “A lady whom I 
long attended,” remarks Ashwell, “always rejoiced when the fit 
was over, since it relieved her system generally, and especially 
her brain, from painful irritation which had existed for several 
previous days.” That the fit mostly fails to give real satisfaction, 
and that it fails to cure the disease, is due to the fact that it is 
a morbid form of relief. The same character of hysteria is seen, 
with more satisfaefory results for the most part, in the influence 
•of external nervous shock. It was tho ■Juisunderstood influeneo 
of such shocks in removing hysteria which in former times led to 
the refusal to regard hysteria as a serious disease. During tho 
Eebellion of 1745-4G in Scotland, Cullen remarks that there was 
little hysteria. Tho same was true of the French Kcvolution and 
■of the Irish Eebellion, while Eush (in a study On the Jnflvpncp 
of the American Revolution on the Human Body) observed that 
many hysterical women were “restored to perfect health by tho 
events of the time.” In such cases the emotional tension i^ 
given an opportunity of explosion in new and impersonal chan- 
nels, and the chain of morbid personal emotions is broken. 

It has been urged by some that the fact that the so.\’ual orgasm 
usually fails to remove the disorder in true hj-steria excludes a 
sexual factor of hysteria. It is really, one may point out, an 
argument in favor of such an element as one of the factors of 
hysteria. If there were no initial lesion of the sexual emotions, 
if the natural healthy sexual channel still remained free for the 
passage of the emotional overflow, then we should expect that it 


1 There seems to be a greater necessity for suet explosive manifesta- 
tions in rvomcn than In men, whatever the reason may be. I have 
tnought together some of the evidenoe pointing in this dirootion in Man 
and Woman, 4th ed., revised and enlar^d, Chapters xii and xiii. 
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would much ortenev come into play in the removal oi hysteria. 
In the more healthy, merely hysleroid condition, the paychie 
sexual organism is not injured, and still responds normally, re- 
moving the abnormal symptoms when allowed to do so. It is the 
confusion between this almost natural condition and the truly 
morbid condition, alone properly called hysteria, which led to' 
the ancient opinion, inaugurated by Plato and Hippocrates, that 
hysteria may be cured by marriage.^ The difference may be illus- 
trated by the difference between a distended bladder which is 
still able to contract normally on its contents when at last an 
opportunity of doing so is afforded and the bladder in which dis- 
tension has been so prolonged that nervous control had been lost 
and spontaneous expulsion has become impossible. The first eon- 
clilion corresponds to the constitution, which, while simulating 
the hysterical condition, is healthy cnongh to react normally in 
spite of psychic lesions; the second corresponds to a state in 
which, owing to the prolonged stress of psychic traumatism,— 
sexual or not, — a definite condition of hysteria has arisen. The 
one state is healthy, though abnormal ; the other is one of pro- 
nounced morbidity. 

The condition of true hysteria is thus linked on to almost 
healthy states, and especially to a condition which may be 
described as one of sex-hunger. Such a suggestion may help ua 


X There is so doubt an element ol real truth in this ancient belief, 
though it mainly liclda good of minor coses of hysteria. Many excel- 
lent authorities accept it. “Hysteria is certainly common in the single," 
llcrinan remarks {Diseases of Women, 1808, p, 33), “and is generally 
cured by a happy marriage.” LOwenield {Semuallelen uni Nervenleiden, 
p. 153 ) says that “it cannot be denied that marriage produces a bene- 
ficial change in the general condition of many hysterical patients,” 
though, he adds, it will not remove the hysterical temperament. The 
ndvanlage of marriage for the hysterical is not necessarily due, solelv 
or at all, to the exercise of sexual functions. This is pointed out by 
Mongeri, who obseircs {AUgemeine Zeitsohrift fur PsyoTiiatrie, IDOl, 
Ilcft 6, p, 917) : "I have known and treated seAreral hysterical girls 
who are now married, and do not show the least neiiropathio indications. 
Some of tlicsB no longer have any wish for sexual gratifloation, and even ful- 
fil their marital duties unwillingly, though loving their husbands and liv- 
ing with them in an extremely happy way. In my opinion, marriage 
is a sovereign remedy for neuropathic women, who need to find a support 
in another personality, able to share with them the battle of life.” 
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to see these puzzlii)^ phenomena in their true nature and per- 
epective. 

At tliis point I ma 7 refer to the interesting parallel, and probable 
real relationship, between hysteria and chlorosis. As Luzet has said, 
hysteria and chlorosis are sisters. We have seen that there is some 
ground for regarding hysteria as an exaggerated form of a normal 
process which is really an auto-erotic phenomenon. There is soui" 
ground, also, for regarding chlorosis as the exaggeration of a physio 
logical state connected with sexual conditions, more speeifloally with 
the preparation for maternity. Hysteria is so frequently associated 
with antemio conditions that Biernacki has argued that such conditions 
really constitute the primary and fundamental cause of hysteria {N&u- 
Tologischea CentralUatt, March, 1808). And, centuries before Biernacki, 
Sydenham had stated his belief that poverty of the blood is the chief 
cause of hysteria. 

It would bo some confirmation of this position if we could believr- 
that chlorosis, like hysteria, is in some degree a congenital condition 
Tins was the view of Virchow, who regarded chlorosis ns osaentinlly de 
pendent on a congenital hyoplasia of tho arterial systoui. Rticdn, on 
the basis of an elaborate study of twenty-three cases, has endcavorod 
to prove that chlorosis is due to a congenital defect of devolopmont 
Zeitaohrift fUr GehurtsMllfe und Gyndkologi% vol. xxxii, Part T, IHOfi ) . 
His facts tend to prove that in chlorosis there are signs of goncrnl 111- 
development, and that, in particular, thoro is imperfect development of 
the breasts and sexual organs, with a tendency to contriicled pelvis. 
Cliarrln, again, regards utero-ovarian inadequacy as at least ono of the 
factors of qhlorosis. Chlorosis, in its extreme form, may thus bo re- 
garded as a disorder of development, a sign of physical degeneracy. Even 
if not strictly a cause, a congenital condition may, ns Stockman be> 
lieves {British Medical Journal, December 14, 1805), be a predisposing 
influence. 

However it may be in extreme eases, there is very considerable 
Jvidence to indicate that tho ordinary aneemia of young women may bo 
due to a storing up of iron in the system, and is so far normal, being a 
preparation for the function of reproduction. Some observations of 
Bunge’s seem to throw much light on the real cause of what may bo 
termed physiological chlorosis. He found by a scries of experiments on 
animals of different ages that young animals contain a much greater 
amount of iron in their tissues than adult animals ; that, for instance, 
the body of a rabbit an hour after birth contains more than four times 
as much iron as that of a rabbit two and a half months old. It thus 
appears probable that at the period of puberty, and later, there is a 
storage of iron in the system preparatory to the exercise of the maternal 
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lunetions. It is precisely between the ages oi fl^ieen and twenly-three, 
as Stockman found by an analysis of his own («, ses {British Med/ical 
Journal, December 14, 1896) , that the majority of eases occur; there was, 
indeed, he found, no case in which the first onset was later than the age 
of twenty-three. A similar result is revealed by the charts of Lloyd 
Jones, which cover a vastly greater number of cases. 

We owe to Lloyd Jones an important contribution to the knowl- 
edge of chlorosis in its physiological or normal relationships. He 
has shown that chlorosis is but the exaggeration of a condition that 
is normal at puberty (and, in many women, at each menstrual period), 
and which, there is good reason to believe, even has a favorable influ- 
ence on fertility. He found that light-complexioned persons are more 
fertile than the dark-complexioned, and that at the same time the blood 
of the latter is of less specific gravity, containing less hemoglobin. 
Lloyd Jones also reached the generalization that girls who have had 
chlorosis are often remarkably pretty, so that the tendency to chlorosis 
is associated with all the sexual and reproductive aptitudes that make 
A woman attractive to a man. His conclusion is that the normal condi- 
tion of which chlorosis is the extreme and pathological condition, is a 
preparation for motherhood (B. Lloyd Jones, “Chlorosis: The Special 
An®mia of Young Women,” 1897; tdso numerous reports to the British 
Medical Association, published in the British Medical Journal. There 
was an interesting discussion of the theories of chlorosis at the Moscow 
International Medical Congress, in 1898; see proceedings of the congress, 
volume iii, section v, pp. 224 ef seq.). 

We may thus, perhaps, understand why it is that hysteria and 
anemia are often combined, and why they are both most frequently 
found in adolescent young women who have yet had no sexual experi- 
ences. Chlorosis is a physical phenomenon; hysteria, largelv a psychic- 
phenomenon; yet, noth alike may, to some extent at least, be regarded! 
as sexual aptitude showing itself in extreme and pathological forma. 
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The Prevalence of Masturbation — Its Occurrence in Infancy and 
Childhood — Is it More Frequent in Males or Females f — ^After Adolescence 
Apparently more Frequent in VVomen — Kcasons for the Sexual Distribu- 
tion of Masturbation — The Alleged Evils of Masturbation — ^Historical 
Sketch of the Views Held on This Point — The Symptoms and Results of 
Masturbation — Its Alleged Influence in Causing Eye Disorders — Its Rela- 
tion to Insanity and Nervous Disorders — ^The Evil Effects of Masturba- 
tion Usually Occur on the Basis of a Congenitally Morbid Nervous Sys- 
tem — Neurasthenia Probably the Commonest Accompaniment of Exces- 
sive Masturbation — Precocious Masturbation Tends to Produce Aversion 
to Coitus — ^Psyehic Results of Habitual Masturbation — ^Masturbation 
in Men of Genius — ^Masturbation as a Nervous Sedative — ^Typical Cases 
—The Greek Attitude toward Masturbation — Attitude of the Catholic 
Theologians — ^The Mohammedan Attitude — ^The Modern Scientific Atti- 
tude — In What Sense is Masturbation Normal? — The Immense Part in 
Life Played by Transmuted Auto-erotic Phenomena. 

The foregoing sketcli wfll serve to ahovi how vast is tlie field 
of life — of normal and not merely abnormal life — ^morc or loss 
infused by auto-erotic phenomena. If, however, wo proceed to 
investigate precisely the exact extent, degree, and sigiiilictuico of 
such phenomena, we are met by many dilficnlties. We find, in- 
deed, that no attempts have been made to study auto-orotic 
phenomena, except as regards the group — a somewhat artificial 
group, as I have already tried to show — collected under the term 
“masturbation,” while even here such attempts have only been 
made among abnormal classes of people, or have been conducted 
in a manner scarcely likely to yield reliable results.^ Still there 
is a certain significance in the more careful investigations which 
have been made to ascertain the precise frequency of masturba- 
tion. 

Berger, an experienced specialist in nervous diseases, con- 
cluded, in his Yorlesungen, that 99 per cent, of young men and 

1 For a bibliography of masturbation, see Rohloder, Die Mastur- 
lotion, pp. 11-18; also, Arthur MacDonald, Le Criminal Type, pp. 227 
et sag,; of, G, Stanley Hall, Adoleeoence, vol. i, pp. 432 et sag. 

f236) 
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wonien masturbate occasionally, while the hundredth conceals 
the truth and flermann Cohn appears to accept this statement 
as generally true in Germany. So high an estimate has, of 
course, been called in question, and, since it appears to rest on no 
basis of careful investigation, we need not seriously consider it. 
It is useless to argue on suppositions; we must cling to our 
definite evidence, even though it yields figures which are probably 
below the mark. Eohleder considers that during adolescence at 
least 96 per cent, of both sexes masturbate, but his figures are 
not founded on precise investigation.® Julian Marcuse, on the 
basis of his own statistics, concludes that 92 per cent, male 
individuals have to some extent masturbated in youth. Perhaps, 
also, weight attaches to the opinion of Dukes, physician to Eugby 
School, who states that from 90 to 95 per cent, of all boys oc 
boarding school masturbate.® Seerley, of Springfield, Mass., 
found that of 125 academic students only 8 assured him they had 
never masturbated ; while of 34?, who answered his questions, 71 
denied that they practiced masturbation, which seems to imply 
that 79 per cent, admitted that they practiced it.^ Brockman, 
also in America, among 232 theological students, of the average 
age of 23^4 years and coming from various parts of the United 
States, found that 132 spontaneously admitted that masturbation 
was their most serious temptation and all hut one of these 
admitted that "he yielded, 69 of them to a considerable extent. 
This is a proportion of at least 66 per cent., the real proportion 
being doubtless larger, since no question had been asked as to 
sexual offenses; 75 practiced masturbation after conversion, and 
24 after they had decided to become ministers ; only 66 men- 
tioned sexual intercourse as their chief temptation ; but altogether 
sexual temptations outnumbered all others togetlier.® Moraglia, 
who made inquiry of 200 women of the lower class in Italy, 

1 Oskar IBerger, Archiv fUr PsyoMatrie, Bd. 6, 1876. 

SDig Masturbation, p. 41. 

3 Dukes, Preservation ot Eealth, 1884, p. 160. 

4 a. Stanley Hall, Adoleaoenoe, vol. i, p. 434. 

B 3’. S. Brockmaji, “A Study of the Moral and Beligious Life of 
Students in the United States,” PeAagogioal Sertwnasry, September, 1002. 
Many pitiful narratirea are reproduced. 
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found that 120 acknowledged either that they still maBlurbate or 
that they had done so during a long period.^ Gualino found that 
23 per cent, men of the professional classes in 11 orth Italy mas- 
tuibate about puberty ; no account was taken of those who begnn 
later. “Here in Switzerland," a correspondent writes, “I have had 
occasion to learn from adult men, whom I can trust, tliat they 
have reached the age of twenty-five, or over, without sexual 
congress. *Wir haben nichl dieses Bediirfniss/ is what they say. 
But I believe that, in the case of the Swiss mountaineers, mod- 
erate onanism is practiced, as a rule." In hot countries the same 
habits are found at a more precocious age. In Venezuela, for 
instance, among the Spanish creoles, Ernst found that in 
all classes boys and girls are infested with the vice of onanism. 
They learn it early, in the very beginning of life, from their wer-' 
nurses, generally low Mulatto women, and many reasons help to 
foster the habit; the young men arc often dissijjntpd and the 
young women often remain single.® Nicotoro, who shows a spe- 
cial knowledge of the working-girl class at Eomo, states that in 
many milliners’ and dressmakers’ workrooms, where youn.g 
girls are employed, it frequently happens tliat during the 
hottest hours of the day, between twelve and two, when the 
mistress or forewoman is asleep, all the girls without excep- 
tion give themselves up to masturbation.® In France a country 
cure assured Debreyne that among the little girls who come up 
for their first communion, 11 out of 12 were given to masturba- 
tion.'^ The medical officer of a Prussian refoimatory told Eohle- 
der that nearly all the inmates over the age of puberty mastur- 
bated. Stanley Hall knew a reform school in America where 
masturbation was practiced without exception, and he who could 


1 Moraglia, “Die Onanie beim nomalen Weibe und bei den Proati- 
tuten,” Zoitaohrift fur Criminal- Anthiopologie, 1807, p. 489. It should 
be added that Moraglia is not a very critical investigator. It is probable, 
however, that on this point his results are an approximation to the truth. 

sjSrnst, “Anthropological Eesearohes on the Population of Vene- 
zuela, Memoirs of the Anthropologiaal Somety, vol. iii, 1870, p. 277. 

3 Niceforo, II Qergo nei JformaU, etc., 1897, cap, V. 

4 Debreyne, Moeehialogie, p. 64. Yet theologians and casuists, 
Debreyne remarks, frequently never refer to masturbation in women. 
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practice it oftenest was regarded with hero-worship. i I’errianf, 
who has made an elaborate study of youthful criminality in Italy, 
states that even if all boys and girls among the general popula- 
tion do not masturbate, it is certainly so among those who have 
a tendency to crime. Among 458 adult male criminals, Mairo 
(as he states in his Garatteri dei Delinquenii) found that only 
yS denied masturbation, while 386 had practiced it from an early 
age, 140 of them before the age of iliirteen. Among 30 criminal 
women Moraglia found that 34 acknowledged the practice, at .all 
events in early youth (8 of them before the age of 10, a precocity 
accompanied by average precocity in menstruation), while he sus- 
pected that most of the remainder were not unfamiliar with the 
practice. Among prostitutes of whatever class or position Mora- 
glia found masturbation (though it must be pointed out that he 
does not appear to distinguish masturbation very clearly from ' 
homosexual practices) to he universal; in one group of 50 pros- 
titutes everyone had practiced masturbation at some period ; 38 
began between the ages of 6 and 11; 19, between 13 and 14, the 
most usual period — a precocious one — of commencing puberty ; 
the remaining 3 at 15 and 16; the average age of commencing 
masturbation, it may be added, was 11, while that of the first 
sexual intercourse was 15.® In a larger group of 180 prostitutes, 
belonging to Genoa, Turin, Venice, etc., and among 33 "elegant 
cocottes,” of Italian and foreign origin, Moraglia obtained the 
same results; everyone admitted masturbation, and not less than 
113 preferred mastur})ation, either solitary or mutual, to normal 
coitus. Among the insane, as among idiots, masturbation is. 
somewhat more common among males, according to Blandford, 
in England, as also it is in Germany, according to Eacke,® while 
Venturi, in Italy, has found it more common among females.'* 

There appears to be no limit to the age at which spontaneous 
masturbation may begin to appear. I have already referred to 

1 Stanley^ Hall, op. cit., vol. i, p. 34. Hall mentions, also, that 
masturbation is specially common among the blind. 

2 Moraglia, Arohitio di Paiohiairia, vol. xvi, faso. 4 and 6, p. 313. 

3 See his careful study, “Die Sexnellen Perversitaten in der Irren- 
anstalt,” PaydhiatriaoJie Bladen, No. 2, 1809. 

4 Venturi, Degeneraeioni Psioo-sessvaU, pp. 106, 133, 148, 162, 
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•ilie practice of thigh-rubbing in. infants under one year of age. 
J, P. West iias reported in detail 3 cases bf masturbation in very 
early childhood — 2 in girls, 1 in a boy — in which the practice 
had been acquired spontaneously, and could only be traced to 
gome source of irritation in pressure from clothing, etc.^ Prob- 
ably there is often in such cases some hereditary lack of nervous 
stability. Block has recorded the case of a girl — ^very bright for 
her age, though excessively shy and taciturn — ^who began mas- 
turbating spontaneously at the age of two ; in this case the mother 
liad masturbated all her life, even continuing the practice ai'tcr 
marriage, and, though she succeeded in refraining during preg- 
nancy, her thoughts still dwelt upon it, while the maternal grand- 
mother had died in an asylum from “masturbatory insanity.” 

s^reud considers that auto-erotic manifestations are common 
in infancy, and that the rhythmic function of any sensitive spot, 
primarily the lips, may easily pass into masturbation. lie 
regards the infantile manifestations of which thumb-sucking is 
the moat familiar example (Liidcln or Lutschon in German) as 
auto-erotic, the germ arising in sucking the breasts since the lips 
are an erogenous zone which may easily be excited by tlie warm 
stream of milk. But this only occurs, he points out, in subjects 
in whom the sensitivity of the lip zone is heightened and ospecinlly 
in those who at a later age are liable to become hysterical.^' 
Shuttleworth also points out that the mere fidgetiness of a neu-. 
rotic infant, even when only a few months old, sometimes leads to 
the spontaneous and accidental discovery of pleasurable sexual 
sensations, which for a time appease the restlessness of nervous 
instability, though a vicious circle is thus established. He has 
found that, especially among- quite young girls of neurotic 
heredity, self-induced excitement, often in the form of thigh- 
friction, is more common than is usually supposed.® 

Normally there appears to be a varying aptitude to experi- 

1 J. P. West, Transactions of the Ohio Pediatric Society. 1886. Ab- 
stract in Medical Standard, November, 1886 ; cases are also recorded by 
J. T. Winter, “Self-abusft in Infancy and Childhood,” American Journal 
Ohstetrios, June, 1902. 

2 Preud, Abhandhmgen mr Semaltheorie, pp. 36 et seq, 

8 G. E. Shuttleworth, British Medical Journal. October 3, 1903. 
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ence the sexual organism, or any voluptuous sensations before 
puberty. I find, on eliciting the recollections of normal persona, 
that in some cases there have been voluptuous sensations from 
casual contact with the sexual organa at a very early age; in 
other cases there has been occasional slight excitement from early 
years; in yet olher eases complete sexual anscsthesia until the age 
of puberty. That the latter condition is not due to mere absence 
of peripheral irritation is shown by a case I am acquainted witli, 
in which a boy of V, incited by a companion, innocently 
attempted, at intervals during several weeks, to produce erection 
by friction of the penis; no result of any kind followed, although 
erections occurred, spontaneously at puberty, with normal sexual 
feelings.! 

I am indebted to a correapondent for the following notes: — 

“Prom my observation during flvo years at a boarding-school, it 
seems that eight out of ten boys were more or less addicted to the prao- 
Uoe. But I Avould not state positively that sucli was the proportion of 
masturbators among an average of thirty pupils, though the habit was 
very common. I Itnow that in one bediooin, sleeping seven boys, the 
whole number inasturhaied frequently. The act was performed in bed, 
in the closets, and sometimes in the classrooms during lessons. Inquiry 
among my friends as to onanism in the boarding-schools to which they 
were sent, elicited somewhat contradictory 'answers concerning the fre- 
quency of the habit. Dr. , who went to a French school, told me 

chat all the older hoys had younger accomplices in mutual masturbation. 
He also spoke with experience of the prevalence of the practice in a 
well-known public school in the west of England. B. said all the boys 
at his school masturbated; Gl. stated that most of his schoolmates were 
onanists; L. said 'more than half' was the proportion. 

"At my school, manual masturbation was both solitary and mutual; 
and sometimes younger boys, who had not acquired the habit, were in- 
duced to manipulate bigger hoys. One very precocious boy of fifteen 
always chose a companion of ten 'because his hand was like a woman’s.' 
Sometimes boys entered their friend’s bed for mutual excitement. In 
after-life they sbeuved no signs of inversion. Another boy, aged about 
fourteen, who had been seduced by a servant-girl, embraced the bolster; 
the pleasurable sensations, according to his statement, were heightened 
by imagining that the holster was a woman. He said that the enjoyment 


1 See for a detailed study of sexuality in childhood, Moll’s valuable 
book. Das BevwtUeten ies Kindest of. vol. vi of these Studies, Oh, IIj^ 
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of the aet waa greatly inereaaed during the holidays, when he wna 
able to spread a pair of hie sister’a drawers upon the pillow, and so in- 
tensify the illusion. 

"Before puberty the boys appeared to be moro continent than after- 
ward. A few of the older and more intelligent masturbatora regulated 
the habit, as some married men regulate intei'eourse. The big boy re- 
ferred to, who chose always the same manipulator, professed to indulge 
only once in twenty days, his reason being that more frequent repetition 
of the act would injure his health. About twice a week for boys who had 
reached puberty, and once a week for younger boys, was, I think, about 
the average indulgence. I have never met with a parallel of one of 
those cases of excessive masturbation recorded by many doctors. There 
may have been such cases at this school; but, if so, the boys concealed 
the frequency of their gratifications. 

“My experience proved that many of the lads regarded masturba- 
tion as reprehensible; but their plea was ‘everyone does it.’ Some, often 
those who Indulged inordinately and more secretly than their com- 
panions, gravely condemned the practice ns sinful. A few seemed to 
think there was 'no harm in it,’ but that the habit might stunt the 
growth and weaken the body if praetieod very frequently. The greater 
number made no attempt to conceal the habit, they enlarged upon the 
pleasure of it ! it was ‘ever so much nicer than eating tarts,’ etc. 

‘‘The chief cause I believe to be initiation by nn older schoolmate, 
But I have known accidental causes, such as the discovery that swarm- 
ing up a pole pleasurably exeitod the organ, rubbing to allay irritation, 
and simple, curious handling of the erect penis in the early morning 
before rising from bed.” 

I quote the foregoing communication as perhaps a fairly typical 
experience in a British school, though I am myself inclined to think 
that the prevalence of masturbation in .schools is often much ovei'ratcd, 
for, while in some schools the practice is doubtless rampant, in others it 
is practically unknown, or, at all events, only practiced by a few indi- 
viduals in secret. My own early recollections of (private) school-life 
fail to yield any reminiscences of any kind connected with either mastur- 
bation or homosexuality; and, while such happy ignorance may be the 
exception rather than the rule, I am certainly inclined to believe that — 
owing to race and climate, and healthier conditions of life — ^tho sexual im- 
pulse is less precocious and less prominently developed during the school- 
age in Bngland than in some Continental countries. It is probably to 
this delayed development that we should attribute the contrast that 
Perrero finds {I/Europa Giovane, pp. 161-60), and certainly states too 
absolutely, between the sexual reserve of young Englishmen and the 
sexual immodesty of his own countrymen. 

In Germany, Nficke has also stated ("Kritisohes^ sum Kapitel der 

10 
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ence the sexual organism, or any voluptuous sensations before 
puberty. I And, on eliciting the recollections of normal persons, 
that in some cases there have been voluptuous sensations from 
casual contact with the sexual organs at a very early agej in 
other cases there has been occasional slight excitement from early 
years ; in yet other cases complete sexual anaesthesia until the age 
of puberty. That the latter condition is not due to mere absence 
of peripheral irritation is shown by a case I am acquainted witli, 
in which a boy of incited by a companion, innocently 
attempted, at intervals during several weeks, to produce erection 
by friction of the penis ; no result of any kind followed, although 
erections occurred spontaneously at puberty, with normal sexual 
feelings.! 

I am indebted to a correspondent for the following notes s — 

'‘Prom my observation during live years at a boarding-school, it 
aemna that eight out of ten boys wore more or less addicted to the prao- 
lioe. But I would not state positively that such was the proportion of 
vnasturhfttors among an average of thirty pupils, though tho habit was 
very eonimon. I know that in oue bedroom, sleeping seven boys, the 
whole number masturbated frequently. The act was performed in bed, 
In the closets, and sumetimes in tho classrooms during lessons. Inquiry 
among my friends as to onanism in the boarding-schools to which they 
were sent, elicited somewhat contradictory ’answers eonoerning the fre- 
quency of the habit. Dr. •, who went to a Prenoh school, told me 

that aZZ the older boys had younger accomplices in miitual masturbation. 
He also spoke with experience of U»e prevalence of the practice in a 
well-known public school in the west of England. B. said all the boys 
at his school masturbated; G. stated that most of his schoolmates were 
onanists; L. said 'more than half* was tho proportion. 

"At my school, manual masturbation was both solitary and mutual; 
and sometimes younger boys, who had not acquired the habit, were in- 
duced to manipulate bigger boys. One very precocious boy of fifteen 
always chose a companion of ten 'because his bund was like a woman’s.’ 
Sometimes boys entered their friend’s bed for mutual excitement. In 
after-life they showed no signs of inversion. Another boy,, aged about 
fourteen, who had been seduced by a servant-girl, embraced the bolster; 
the pleasurable sensations, according to his statement, were heightened 
by imagining that the holster was a woman. 3e said that the enjoyment 


I Bee for a detailed study of sexuality in childhood, Moll’s valuable 
book, Bos SeanutUehen des Kindeaj of. vol. vi of these Studies, Oh, 
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of the act 'was greatly increased during 'tlie holidays, when he u'ns 
able to spread a pair of his sister’s drawers upon the pillow, and so in- 
tensify the illusion. 

“Before puberty the boys appeared to be more continent than after- 
ward. A few of the older and moi'e intelligent masturbators regulated 
the habit, as some married men regulate intercourse. The big boy re- 
ferred to, who chose always the same manipulator, professed to indulge 
only once in twenty days, his reason being that more frequent repetition 
of the aot would injure his health. About tudee a week for boys who had 
reached puberty, and once a week for younger boys, was, I think, about 
the average indulgence, I have never met with n parallel of one of 
those eases of excessive masturbation recorded by many doctors. There 
may have been such cases at this school; but, if so, the boys concealed 
the frequency of their gratifications. 

“My experience proved that many of the lads regarded masturba- 
tion as reprehensihlc; but their plea was ‘everyone does it.’ Some, often 
those who indulged inordinately and more secretly than their com- 
panions, gravely condemned the practice as sinful. A few seemed to 
think there was ‘no harm in it,’ but that the habit might stunt the 
growth and weaken the body if practiced very frequently. The greater 
number made no attempt to conceal the habit, they enlarged upon the 
pleasure of it: it was ‘ever so muoh nicer than eating tarts,’ oto. 

“The chief causa I believe to be initiation by an older schoolniato. 
But I have known accidental causes, such as the discovery that swarm- 
ing up a pole pleasurably excited the organ, rubbing to allay irritation, 
and simple, curious handling of the erect penis in tho early morning 
before rising from bed.” 

I quote the foregoing communication as perhaps a fairly typical 
experience in a British school, though I am myself inclined to think 
that the prevalence of mastui'bation in .schools is often much overrated, 
for, while in some schools the practice is doubtless rampant, in others it 
is practically unknown, or, at all events, only practiced by a few indi- 
'viduals in secret. My own early recollections of (private) school-life 
fail to yield any reminiscences of any kind connected with either mastur- 
bation or homosexuality; and, while such happy ignorance may be the 
exception rather than the rule, I am certainly inclined to believe that — 
owing to race and climate, and healthier conditions of life — ^the sexual im- 
pulse is less precocious and leas prominently developed during the school- 
age in England than in some Continental countries. It is probably to 
this delayed development that we should attribute tlie .contrast that 
Ferrero finds (I/Europa Giovane, pp. 151-60), and certainly states 'too 
absolutely, between the sexual reserve of young Englishmen and the 
sexual immodesty of his o-wn countrymen. 

In Germany, Ktlcke has also stated (“Kriiisehes^aum Kapitel der 
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Sexualitat," Arohiv iiir Psyehiahie, pp. 354-60, 1800) that he heard 
nothing at school either of masturbation or homosexuality, and he 
records the experience of medical friends who stated that such phe- 
nomena were only rare exceptions, and regarded by the majority of the 
boys as exhibitions of "ScTitoeinerei.” At other German schools, os 
Idoohe has shown, sexual praeliocs are very prevalent. It is evident that 
at different schools, and even at the same school at different times, these 
manifestations vary in frequency within wide limits. 

Such variations, it seems to me, are due to two causes. In the 
first place, they largely depend npon the character of the more infln- 
ontial elder boys. In the second place, they depend upon the attitude 
of the head-master. With reference to this point I may quote from a 
letter written by an experienced master in one of the most famous 

English public schools: “When I first came to , a quarter of a 

century ago, Dr. was making a crusade against this failing; boys 

were sent away wholesale; the school was summoned and lectured 
solemnly; and the more the severities, ihe more rampant the disease. 

T thought to myself that the remedy was creating the malady, and I 
heard afterward, from an old boy, that in those days they used to talk 
things over by the fireside, and think there must be something very 

shoice in a sin that braved so much. Dr. went, and, under , 

«'6 never spoke of sueli things. Curiosity died down, and tlio tiling itself, 

I believe, was lessened. We were told to warn new boys of the dangers 
to health and morals of such offences, lest the innocent should be caught 
In ignorance. I have only spoken to a few) I think tho great thing 
is not to put it in boys’ heads. I have noticed solitary faults most 
commonly, and then I tell the boy how he is physically weakening him- 
self. If you notice, it is puppies that seem to go against Nature, but 
grown dogs, never. So, if two small boys acted thus, I should think it 
merely an instinctive feeling after Nature,, which would amend itaelf. 
Many here would consider it a heinous sin, but those who think such 
things sins make them sins. I have seen, in the old days, most delight- 
ful little children sent away, branded with infamy, and scarce knowing 
why— you might as well expel a boy for scratching his head when it 
itched. I am sure the soundest way is to treat it as a doctor would, and 
explain to the hoy the physical effects of over-indulgence ot any sort, 
When it is combated from the monkish standpoint, the evil becomes an 
enidemio.” I am, however, far from anxious to indorse the policy of 
ignoring the sexual phenomena of youth. It is not the speaking about 
auch things that should he called in. question, but the wisdom and good 
sense of the speaker. We ought to expect a head-master to possess both 
an adequate acquaintance with the nature of the phenomena of auto- 
erotism and homosexuality, and a reaeonable amount of tact in dealing 
with hoys! be may then fairly he trusted to exercise his own judgment 
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It may be doubled whether boys should be made too alivo to the existonoo 
of sexual phenomena; tliere can be no doubt about their teachers. The 
same is, of course, true as regards girls, among whom the same phe 
nomena, though less obtrusive, are not less liable to occur. 

Aa to whether masturbation is more common in one sex than 
the other, there have been considerable differences o£ opinion 
Tissot considered it more prevalent among women; Cliristiaii be-i 
lieved it commoner among men; Deslandes and Iwan Bloch 
hold that there are no sexual differences, and Gamier was doubt- 
ful. Lawson Tait, in his Diseases of Women, stated his opinion 
that in England, while very common among boys, it is relatively 
rare among women, and then usually taught. Spitzkii, in 
America, also found it relatively rare among women, and Dana 
considers it commoner in boys than in girls or adults. ^ Moll is 
inclined to think that masturbation is less common in women 
and girls than in the male sex. Eohledcr believes that after 
puberty, when it is equally common in both sexes, it is more 
frequently found in men, but that women masturbate with more 
passion and imaginative fervor.^ Kellogg, in America, says il is 
equally prevalent in both (sexes, hut that women are more 
secretive. Morris, also in America, considers, on the other hand, 
that persistent masturbation is commoner in women, and accounts 
for this by the healthier life and traditiqns of boys. Pouillct, 
who studied the matter with considerable thoroughnesB in France, 
came to the conclusion that masturbation is commoner among 


1 This is, no doubt, the most common opinion, and it is frequently 
repeated in text-books. II is scarcely necessary, however, to point out 
that only the opinions of those who have given special attention to the 
matter can carry any weight. R. W. Slmfeldt ("On a Case of Female 
Impotenoy," pp. 5-7) quotes the opinions of various cautious observers 
as to the diflleulty of detecting masturbation in women. 

2 This latter opinion is confirmed by Nlleke so far as the insane are 
concerned. In a. careful study of sexual perversity in a largo asylum, 
Nitcke found that, while moderate masturbation -could be more easily 
traced among men than among women,* excessive masturbation was 
more common among women. And, while among the men masturbation 
was most frequent in the lowest grades of mental development (idiocy 
and imbecility), and least frequent in the higbest grades (general pd- 
ralysis), in the women it was the reverse. (P, Nttoke, “Die Sexiiellen 
PerversilHten in der Irrenanstalt.” PaycMairiscTie en NeurologiicM 
Blaifen, JJo. 2, 1899.) 
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women, among whom lie found it to be equally prevalent in 
rich and poor, and especially so in the great centres of civilization. 
In Eussia, Gultceit states in his Dnissig Jahre Praxis, that 
from the ages of 10 to 1 6 boys masturbate more than girls, who 
know less about the practice which has not for them the charm 
of the forbidden, but after 16 he finds the practice more frequent 
in girlf! and women than in youths and men. Nacke, in Ger- 
many, believes that there is much evidence pointing in the same 
direction, and Adler considers masturbation very common m 
women. Moraglia is decidedly of the opinion, on the ground of 
his own observations already alluded to, that masturbation is 
more frequent among women; be refers to the fact — a very 
significant fact, as I shall elsewhere have to point out — ^that, 
while in man there is only one sexual centre, the penis, in woman 
there are several centres, — ^the clitoris, the vagina, the uterus, the 
breasts,^ — and he mentions that he Icnew a prostitute, a well- 
developed brunette of somewhat nervous temperament, who 
boasted that she knew fourteen ways of masturbating herself. 

My own opinion is that the question of the sexual distribu- 
tion of masturbation has been somew'hat obscured by that harm- 
ful tendency, to which I have already alluded, to concentrate 
attention on a particular set of auto-erotic phenomena. We must 
group and divide our facts rationally if we wish to command 
them. If we confine our attention to very young children, the 
available evidence shows that the practice is much more common 
in females, 2 and such a result is in harmony with the fact that 
precocious puberty is most often found in female oliildren.3 At 

1 Mammary masturbation sometimes occurs; see, e.g., Bohleder, 
J5<« Masturbation (pp. 32-33) ; it is, however, rare. 

2 Hirschsprung pointed out this, indeed, many years ago, on the 
ground of his own e.rperience. And see Bohieder, op. oit., pp. 44-47. 

8 In many oases, of course, the physical precocity is associated with 
precocity in sexual habits. An instructive case is reported (AMenist and 
Neurologist, October, 1806) of a girl of 7, a beautiful <*ild, of healthy 
family, and very intelligent, who, from the age of three, was perpetually 
masturbating, when not watched. The clitoris and mans veneris were 
those of a fnlly-gro-wn woman, and the child was as well informed upon 
most subjects as an average woman. She was cured by care and hygienic 
attention, and when seen last was in excellent condition. A medical 
friend tells me of a little girl of two, whose external genital organs are 
greatly developed, and who is always rubbing herself. 
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puberty and adolescence occasional or frequent masturbation is 
common in both boys and girls, though, I believe, less com- 
mon than is sometimes supposed; it is difficult to say whether it 
is more prevalent among ooys or girls ; one is inclinod to con- 
clude that it prevails more widely among boys. The sexual 
impulse, and consequently the tendency to masturbation, tend to 
be aroused later, and less easily in girls than in youths, though it 
must also be remembered that boys’ traditions and their more 
active life keep the tendency in abeyance, while in girls there is 
much less frequently any restraining influence of corresponding 
character.^ In my study of inversion I have found that 
ignorance and the same absence of tradition are probably factors 
in the prevalence of homosexual tendencies among women.^ 
After adolescence I think there can be no doubt that masturba- 
tion is more common in women than in men. Men have, by this 
time, mostly adopted some method of sexual gratifleation with the 
opposite sex; women are to a much larger extent shut out from 
such gratification; moreover, while in rare cases women arc 
sexually precocious, it more often happens that tlioir sexual 
impulses only gain strength and self-consciousness after adoles- 
cence has passed. I have been much impressed by the frequency 
with which masturbation is occasionally (especially about the 
period of menstruation) practiced by active, intelligent, and 

1 R. T. Morris, of New York, has also pointed out the influence of 
traditions in this respect. “Among boys,” he remarks, “there are tradi- 
Uons to the effect that self-abuse is harmful. Among girls, however, 
there are no such eaving traditions.” Dr. Kiei'nan writes in a private 
letter: “It has been by experience, that from ignorance or otherwise, 
therei are young women who do not look upon sexual manipulation with 
the same fear that men do.” Guttcelt, similarly, remarks that men 
have been warned of masUirhation, and fear its evil results, while girls, 
even if warned, attach little importance to the warning; he adds that 
in healthy women, masturbation, even in excess, has little bad results. 
The attitude of many women in this matter may be illustrated by the 
following passage from a letter written by a medical friend in India; 
“The other day_ one of my English women patients gave me the following 
reason for having taught the 17-year-old daughter of a retired Oolong 
te masturbate- ‘Poor girl, she was troubled with dreams of men, and 
in case she should be tempted with one, and become pregnant, I taught 
her to bring the feeling on herself — as it is safer, and, after all, nearly 
as nice as with a man.’ ” 

2H. Bllia, Studies in the Peuohology ef Sea, volume ii, “Sexual 
Inversion,” Chapter TV. 
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healthy women who otherwise lead a chaste life. This experi- 
ence is confirmed by others who are in a position to ascertain the 
lacts among normal people; thus a lady, who has received the 
confidence of many women, told mo that she believes that all 
women who remain unmarried masturbate, as she found so much 
evidence pointing in this direction.^ This statement certainly 
needs some qualification, though I believe it is not far from the 
truth as regards young and healthy women who, alter having 
normal sexual relationships, have been compelled for some 
reason or other to break them off and lead a lonely life.® But 
we have to remember that there are some women, evidently with 
a considerable degree of congenital sexual aniBstliesia (no doubt, 
m some respect or another below the standard of normal health) , 
in whom the sexual instinct has never been aroused, and who not 
only do not masturbate, but do not show any desire for normal 
gratification; while in a large proportion of other cases the 
impulse is gratified passively in ways I have already referred to. 
The auto-erotic phenomena which take place in this way, spon- 
taneously, by yielding to revory, with little or no active inter- 
ference, certainly occur much more frequently in women than in 
men. On the other hand, contrary to what one might be led to 
expect, the closely-related auto-erotic phenomena during sleep 
Seem to take place more frequently in men, although in women, 
as we have found ground for concluding, they reverberate much 
more widely and impressively on the waking psychical life. 

We owe to Restif de la Bretonne what is perhaps the earliest 
precise description of a woman masturbating. In 1766 he knew n 
dark young woman, plain but well-made, and of warm temperament, 
educated in a convent. She was observed one day, when gazing from 
her window at a young man in whom she was tenderly interested, to 
become much excited. “Her movements became agitated; I approached 
her, and really believe that she was uttering alTectionatc expressions; 
ilie had become red. Then she sighed deeply, and became motionless. 


1 See, also, the Appendix to the third volume of these Studies, in 
which 1 have brought forward sexual histories of normal persons. 

2E. H. Smith, also, states ^tlmt from 26 to 35 is the age when most 
women come under the physician’s eye with manifest and pronounced 
habits of masturbation. 
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stretching out her logs, which she stifl'encd, as if she felt pain.” Tt 
is further hinted that her hands look part in this manoeuvre {Monsieur 
Nicolas, vol. vi, p. US ) . 

Pictorial representations of a woman masturbating also occur in 
eighteenth century engravings. Thus, in France, Bnudouin’s “Le Midi” 
(reproduced in Fuchs’s Das Drotisohe Element in der Karikatur, Fig. 02) , 
represents an elegant young lady in a rococo garden-bower; she has 
been reading n hook she has now just dropped, together with her sun- 
shade; slie leans languorously back, and her hand begins to find its 
way through her placket-hole. 

Adler, who has studied masturbation in women with more care 
than any previous writer, has recorded in detail the auto-erotio mani- 
festations involved in tlie case of an intelligent and unprejudiced 
woman, aged 30, who had begun masturbating when twenty, and practiced 
it at intervals of a few wcek^. She experienced the desire for sexual 
gratifleation under the following eircumstanoes ! (1) spontaneously, 

directly before or after menstruation; (2) as a method to cure sleep- 
lessness; (3) after washing tho parts with warm (but not cold) water; 
(4) after erotic dreams; (6) quite suddenly, without definite cause. 
The phenomena of the masturbatory process fell into two stages: 
(1) incomplete excitement, (2) the highest pleasurable gratification. 
It only took place in the evening, or at night, and a special position was 
necessary, with tho right knee bent, and the right foot against tho 
knee of tho e.xtended left leg. The bent index and middle fingers of the 
right hand were then applied firmly to the lower third of tho left 
labium minus, which was rubbed ogainst the underlying parts. At this 
stage, the manifestations sometimes slopped, either from an effort of 
self-control or from fatigue of the arm. There was no emission of 
mucus, or general perspiration, but some degree of satisfaction and of 
fatigue, followed by sleep. If, however, the manipulation was con- 
tinued, the second stage was reached, and the middle finger sank into 
the vagina, while the index finger remained on the labium, the rest of 
Qie hand holding and compressing the whole of the vulva, from pubes 
to anus, against the symphysis, with a backwards and forwards move- 
ment, the left hand also being frequently used to support and assist 
the right. The parts now gave a mushroom-like feeling to the touch, and 
in a few seconds, or after a longer interval, the complete feeling of 
pleasurable satisfaction was attained. At the same moment there was 
(but only after she had had experience of coitus) an involuntary ele- 
vation of the pelvis, together with emission of mucus, making the hand 
I wet, this mucus having an odor, and being quite distinct from the 
ordinary odorless mucus of the vagina; at the same time, the finger 
in the vagina felt slight contractions of the whole vaginal wall. The 
elimox of sexual pleasure lasted a few seconds, with its concomitant 
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vaginal oontraclions, then slowly subsided with a feeling of general well- 
being, the finger at the same time aiipping out of the vagina, and sho 
was left in a state of general perspiration, and sleep would immediately 
follow; when this was not the case, sho was frequently conscious of 
some degree of sensibility in the sacrum, lasting for several hours, and 
especially felt when sitting. Wlien masturbation was the result of an 
erotic dream (which occurred but seldom), the first stage was already 
reached in sleep, and the second was more quickly obtained. During 
the act it was only occasionally that any thoughts of men or of coitus 
were present, the attention being fixed on the coming climax. The 
psyoliic state afterwards was usually one of self-reproach. (0. Adler, 
Die Uangelhafte Geachlcohtaemp/indmg des TVoibes, 1004, pp. 26-29.) 
Tlie phenomena in this case may be regarded as fairly typical, but there 
are many individual variations; muciu emissions and vaginal contrac- 
tions frequently occur before actual orgasm, and there is not usually any 
insertion of the finger into the vagina in women who have never ex- 
perienced coitus, or, indeed, even in those who have. 

We must now turn to that aspect ol our subject which in 
the past has always seemed the only aspect of auto-erotic phe- 
nomena meriting attention : the symptoms and results of chronic 
masturbation. It appears to have been an Englishman who, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, first called popular 
attention to the supposed evils of masturbation. His book was 
published in London, and entitled : Onania, or the Beinous Sin 
of Self -pollution, and all Us Friglitful Consequences in loth 
Sexes, Considered, with SpiriUial and Physical Advice, etc. It 
is not a serious medical treatise, but an early and certainly 
superior example of a kind of literature which we have since 
become familiar with through the daily newspapers. A large part 
of the book, which is cleverly written, is devoted in the later edi- 
tions to the letters of nervous and hypochondriacal young men and 
women, who are too shy to visit the author, but request him to 
send a bottle of his "Strengthening Tincture,” and mention that 
they are inclosing half a guinea, a guinea, or still larger sum. 
Concerning the composition of the "Strengthening Tincture” we 
are not informed.^ This work, which was subsequently attrib- 

1 It may, however, be inatraotiva to observe that at the end of the 
volume we find an advertisemeut of "Dr. Kobineon’e Treatise on the 
Virtues and Effloamr of a Ornsi of Bread, Eat Early in the Morning 
Easting.” “ 
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uted to a writer named Bekkers, is said to liave passed tlirougli 
no less tlian eiglity editions, and it was translated into German. 
Tissot, a physician of Lausanne, followed with his TraiU- da 
I’Onanisme: Dissertation sur les Maladies prodiiHes par la Mas- 
turbation, first pnhlished in Latin (1760), then in ]?rcnch 
(1764), and afterward in nearly all European languages. He 
regarded masturbation as a crime, and as “an act of suicide.” 
His book is a production of amusing exaggeration and rhetoric, 
zealously setting forth the prodigious evils of masturbation in a 
style which combines, as Christian remarks, the strains of Eous^ 
seau with a vein of religious piety. Tissot included only manual 
self-abuse under the term “onanism;” shortly afterward, VoL 
taire, in his Dictionnaire Pliilosophique, took up the subject, 
giving it a wider meaning and still further popularizing it, 
finally Lallemand, at a somewhat later period (1836), wrote a 
book which was, indeed, more scientific in character, but which 
still sought to represent masturbation as the source of all evils. 
These four writers — ^the author of Onania, Tissot, Voltaire, 
Lallemand — are certainly responsible for much. The mistaken 
notions of many medical authorities, carried on by tradition, even 
down to our own time; the powerful lever which has been put 
into the hand of unscrupulous quacks ; the suflfering, dread, and 
remorse experienced in silence by many thousands of ignorant 
and often innocent young people may all be traced in large 
measrxre back to these four well-meaning, but (on this question) 
misguided, authors. 

There is really no end to the list of real or supposed symp- 
toms and results of masturbation, as given by various medical 
writers during the last century. Insanity, epilepsy, numer- 
ous forms of eye disease, supra-orbital headache, occipital head- 
ache (Spitzka), strange sensations at the top of the head (Sav- 
age), various forms of neuralgia (Anstie, J. Chapman), tender- 
ness of the skin in the lower dorsal region (Chapman), mammary 
tenderness in young girls (Lacassagne) , mammary hypertrophy 
(Ossendovsky), asthma (Peyer), cardiac murmurs (Seerley), the 
appearance of vesicles on wounds (Baraduc), acne and other 
forms of cutaneous eruptions (the author of Onania, Clipson), 
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dilated pupils (Skene, Lewis, Moraglia), eyes directed upward 
and sideways (Pouillet), dark rings around the eyes, intermittent 
functional deafness (Bonnier), painful menstruation (J. Chap- 
man), catarrh of uterus and vagina (Winckcl, Pouillet), ovarian 
disease (Jessott), pale and discolored skin (Lewis, Moraglia), 
redness of nose (Grunqr), epistaxis (Joal, J. N. Mackenzie), 
morbid changes in nose (Fliess), convulsive cough of puberty 
(Gowers), acidity of vagina (K. W- Shufeldt), incontinence of 
urine in young women (Girandeau), warts on the hands in women 
(Durr, Kriechmar, von Oye), hallucinations of smell and hearing, 
{Griesinger, Lewis), intermittent functional deafness (Bonnier), 
indican in the urine (Herter), an indescribable odor of the skin 
in women (Skene), these are but a few of the signs and conse- 
quences of masturbation given by various prominent authorities.^ 

That many of these 'manifestations do occur in connection 
with masturbation is unquestionable; there is also good reason 
to believe that some of them may be the results of masturba- 
tion acting on an imperfectly healthy organism. But in all 
such cases we must speak with great caution, for there appears 
to be little reliable evidence to show that simple masturbation, 
in a well-born and healthy individual, can produce any evil re- 
sults beyond slight functional disturbances, and these only when 
it is practiced in excess. To illustrate the real pathological re- 
lationships of masturbation, a few typical and important disorders 
may be briefly considered. 

The delicate mechanism of the eye is one of the first portions 
of the nervous apparatus to be disturbed by any undue strain 
on the system ; it is not surprising that masturbation should be 
widely incriminated as a cause of eye troubles. If, however, we 
inquire into the results obtained by the most cautious and ex- 
perienced ophthalmological observers, it grows evident that mas- 
turbation, as a cause of disease of the eye, becomes merged into 
wider causes. In Germany, Hermann Cohn, the distinguished 
ophthalmic surgeon of Breslau, has dealt fully with the ques- 

1 Pouillet alone cmimerates and apparently accepts consideraMy 
over one hundred different morbid conditions as signs and results of 
masturbation. 
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tion.^ Cohn, who believes that all young men and women mas- 
turbate to some extent, finds that masturbation must be excessive 
for eye trouble to become apparent. In most of his cases there 
was masturbation several times daily during from five to seven 
years, in many during ten years, and in one during twenty-three 
years. In such cases we are obviously dealing with abnormal per- 
sons, and no one will dispute the possibility of harmful results ; 
in some of the cases, when masturbation was stopped, the eye 
trouble improved. Even in these cases, however, the troubles 
were but slight, the chief being, apparently, photopsia (a sub- 
jective sensation of light) with otherwise normal conditions of 
pupil, vision, color-sense, and retina. In some cases there was 
photophobia, and he has also found paralysis of accommodation 
and conjunctivitis. At a later date Salmo Cohn, in his compre- 
hensive monograph on the relationship between the eye and the 
sexual organs in women, brought together numerous cases of eye 
troubles in young women associated with masturbation, but in 
most of these cases masturbation had been practiced with groat 
frequency for a long period and the ocular alTections wore usu- 
ally not serious.^ In England, Power has investigated the rela- 
tions of the sexual system to eye disease. He is inclined to think 
that the effects of masturbation have been exaggerated, but ho 
believes that it may produce such for the most part trivial com- 
plaints as photopsiffi, muscss, muscular asthenopia, possibly bleph- 
arospasm, and perhaps conjunctivitis. He goes on, however, 
to point out that more serious complaints of the eye are caused 
by excess in normal coitus, by sexual abstinence, and especially 
by disordered menstruation. Thus we see that even when we 
are considering a mechanism so delicately poised and one so 
easily disturbed by any jar of the system as vision, masturbation 
produces no effect except when carried to an extent which argues 
a hereditarily imperfect organism, while even in these cases the 
effects are usually but slight, moreover, in.no respect specific, but 


1 “Augenkrankheiten bei Masturbanteii,”Knapp-Sohweiggei'’g Arohiv 
fUr Avgenheilkunde, Bd, 11, 1SS2, p. 198. 

2 Salmo Cohn. Uterus und Auge, 1800, pp. 63-66. 
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are paralleled and even exceeded by the results of other disturb- 
ances of the sexual system. 

Let us turn to the supposed influence of masturbation in 
causing insanity and nervous diseases. • Here we may chiefly 
realize the immense influence exerted on medical science by 
Tissot and liis followers during a hundred years. Mental weak- 
ness is the cause and not the result of excessive masturbation. 
Gall declared,^ but ho was a man of genius, in isolation. Sir 
William Ellis, an alienist of considerable reputation at tho 
beginning of the last century, could write with scientific equa- 
nimity: “I have no hesitation in saying that, in a very large 
number of patients in all public asylums, the disease may be 
attributed to that cause.” He does, indeed, admit that it may be 
only a symptom sometimes, but goes on to assert that masturba- 
tion “has not hitherto been exhibited in the awful light in which 
it deserves to be shown,?’ and that “in by far the greater number 
of cases” it is the true cause of dementia.^ Bsquirol lent his 
name and influence to a similar view of the pernicious influence 
of masturbation. Throughout the century, even down to the 
present day, this point of view has been traditionally preserved in 
a modified form. In apparent ignorance of the enormous preva- 
lence of masturbation, and without, so far as can be seen, any 
attempt to 'distinguish between cause and effect or to eliminate 
the hereditary neuropathic element, many alienists have set down 
a large proportion of cases of insanity, idiocy, epilepsy, and dis- 
ease of the spinal cord to uncomplicated masturbation. Thus, at 
the Matteawan State Hospital (Hew York) for criminal lunatics 
and insane prisoners, from 1875 to 1907, masturbation was Ihe 
fiole assigned cause of insanity in 160 men (out of 3,596 ) ; while, 
according to Dr. Clara Barrus, among 131 cases of' insanity in 
young women, masturbation is the cause in ten cases.8 pt ig 
unnecessary to multiply examples, for this traditional tendency 
is familiar to all. 

r 'FonoHona Garveau, 1826, -rol. iii, p. 337. 

SW. EUia, Treatise on Insanity, 1838, pp. 336, 340. 

S Clara Barrus, "Insanity in. Toung Women," Journal of "Nervous 
uni Mental Disease, June, 1890. 
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It appears to have been largely due to Griesinger, in the 
middle oi the last century, that we owe the first authoritative 
appearance of a sanor, more discriminating view regarding the 
results of masturbation. Although still to some extent fettered 
by the traditions prevalent in bis day, Griesinger saw that it was 
not so much masturbation itself as the feelings aroused in sensi- 
tive minds by the social attitude toward masturbation whicli 
produced evil effects. “That constant struggle,” he wrote, 
“against a desire which is even overpowering, and to which the 
individual always in the end snccumbs, that hidden strife be- 
tween shame, repentance, good intentions, and the irritation 
which impels to the act, this, after not a little acquaintance with 
onanists, we consider to be far more important than the pri- 
mary direct physical effect.” He added that there are no specifia 
signs of masturbation, and concluded that it is oftener a symp- 
tom than a cause. The general progress of educated opinions' 
since that date has, in the main, confirmed and carried forward 
the results cautiously stated by Griesinger. This distinguished 
alienist thought that, when practiced in childhood, mostnrbation 
might lead to insanity. Berkhan, in his investigation of the 
psychoses of childhood, found that in no single case was mas- 
turbation a cause. Vogel, TJffelmann, and Emniinghaus, in the 
course of similar studies, have all come to almost similar con- 
clusions.1 It is only on a congenitally morbid nervous system, 
Emminghaus insists, that masturbation can produce any serioms 
results. “Most of the cases charged to masturbation,” writes 
Kiernan (in a private letter) , basing his opinion on wide clinical 
experience, “are either hebephrenia or hysteria in which an effect 
is taken for the cause.” Christian, during twenty years’ experi- 
ence in hospitals, asylums, and private practice in town and 
country, has not found any seriously evil effects from masturba- 
tion.2 He thinks, indeed, that it may be a more serious evil in 
women than in men. But Yellowlees considers that in women 

1 See, fpr instance, H. Emminghaus, “Dio Psyohoaen dea Kindesal- 
^rs,” Gerlandt’a Eandhuoh der Kindor-Kranhheiten, Naohtrng II, pp, 

2 Christian, article “Onanisme,” DioHonnaire enet/olopedique dea 
soienoes midioalesJ’ 
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“it is possibly less exhausting and injurious than in the other 
sex,” which was also the opinion of Hammond, as well as of 
Guttceit, though he found that women pushed the practice much 
further than men, and Nacke, who has given special attention to 
this point, could not find that masturbation is a definite cause 
of insanity in women in a single case.^ Koch also reaches a 
similar conclusion, as regards botli sexes, though he admits that 
masturbation may cause some degree of psychopathic deteriora- 
tion. Even in this respect, however, he points out that “when 
practiced in moderation it is not injurious in the certain and 
exceptionless way in which it is believed to he in many circles. 
It is the people whose nervous systems are already injured who 
masturbate most easily and practice it more immoderately than 
others”; the chief source of its evil is self-reproach and the 
struggle with the impulse.^ Kahlbaum, it is true, under the 
influence of the older tradition, when he erected Icatatonia into 
a separate disorder (not always accepted in later times), regarded 
prolonged and excessive masturbation as a chief cause, but I am 
not aware that he ever asserted that it was a sole and sufficient 
cause in a healthy organism. Kieman, one of the earliest writers 
on katatonia, was careful to point out that masturbation was 
probably as much effect as cause of the morbid nervous condition.® 
Maudsley (in Body and Mind) recognized masturbation os a 
special exciting cause of a characteristic form of insanity; but 
he cautiously added : “Nevertheless, I think that self-abuse sel- 
dom, if ever, produces it without the co-operation of the insane 
neurosis.”^ Schiile also recognized a specific masturbatory in- 
sanity, but the general tendency to reject any such nosological 
form is becoming marked; Krafft-Ebing long since rejected it 
and Nacke decidedly opposes it. Kraepelin states that excessive 
masturbation can only occur in a dangerous degree in predis- 

1 Nilcke, Verbreohcn itnd Wahnainn beim Weibe, 1894, p. 57. 

sj. L. A. Koch, Die PayohopatMsohen Uinderioertigkeiten, 1892, 
p. 273 et seq. 

8 J. G. Kiernan, American Journal of Insanity, July, 1877. 

livlaudsley dealt, in his vigorous, picturesque manner, with the 
more extreme mnrhld mental conditions sometimes found associated with 
masturbation, in "Illustrations of a Variety of Insanity,” Journal of 
Mental Science, July, 1808. 
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posed subjects; so, also, Eorel and LSwenfcld, as at an. earlier 
period. Trousseau.^ It is true tliat Marro, in his admirable and 
detailed study of the normal and abnormal aspects of puberty, 
accepts a form of masturbatory insanity; but the only illus- 
trative case he brings forward is a young man possessing various 
stigmata of degeneracy and the son of an alcoholic father; such 
a case tells us nothing regarding the results of simple masturba- 
tion.- Eycn Spitzka, who maintained several years ago the 
traditional views as to the terrible results of masturbation, and 
recognized a special “insanity of masturbation,” stated his con- 
clusions with a caution that undermined his position: “Self- 
abuse,” he concluded, “to become a sole cause of insanity, must be 
begun early and carried very far. In persons of sound ante- 
cedents it rarely, under these cireumstances, suffices to produce 
an actual vesania.”^ When we remember that there is no con- 
vincing evidence to show that masturbation is “begun early and 
carried very far” by “persona of sound antecedents,” the signifi- 
cance of Spitzka’s “typical psychosis of masturbation” is some- 
what annulled. It is evident that these distinguished investiga- 
tors, Marro and Spitzka, have been induced by tradition to take 
up a po.sitiou which their own scientific consciences have com- 
pelled them practically to evacuate. 


Rpcont authorities are aluiost nnanimous in rejecting masturbation 
as a cause of insanity. Thus, Eolileder, in his comprehensive mono- 
gi'aph (jDie Masturhation, 1809, pp. 185-92), although taking a very 
serious view of the evil results of masturbation, points out the unanim- 
ity which is now tending to prevail on this point, and lays it down 
that ‘‘masturbation is never the direct cause of insanity.” Sexual ex- 
cesses of any kind, he adds (following Curschmann), can, at the most, 
merely give an impetus to a latent form of insanity. On the whole, he 
concludes, the best authorities are unanimous in agreeing that mastur- 
baiion may certainly injure mental capacity, by weakening memory and 
depressing intellectual energy; that, further, in hereditarily neurotic 
subjects, it may produce slight psychoses like foUe du douie, liypo- 


VIII. 


1 See, e.jr., LBwenfeld, Seasmllehen uni Nenienleiden, 2d. ed.. Oh. 


2 Marro, Puberti, Turin, 1898, p. 174. 

SB. C. Spitzka, “Cases of Masturbation,” Jownal of Mental 
Boienee, July, 1888. ’ 
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chondria, hysteria; that, finally, under no circumstances can it proilueo 
severe psyelioaes like paranoia or general paralysis. "If it caused in- 
sanity, as often as some claim,” ns Kellogg remarks, "the whole race 
would long since hare passed into masturbatio degeneracy of mind. 

. . , It is especially injurious in the very young, and in all who 

have weak nervous systems, ’* but "the physical traits attributed to the 
habit are common to thousands of neurasthenic and neurotic individuals.” 
(Kellogg, A Text-liooli of Menial Discasos, 1897, pp. 94-9B.) Again, at 
the outset of the article on “Masturbation,” in Tuke’s Dictionary of 
Psyahologieal Medioine, Yellowlees states that, on account of the mis- 
chief formerly done by reckless statements, it is necessary to state 
plainly that “unless the practice has been long and greatly indulged, 
no permanent evil effects may bo observed to follow.” Nlioke, again, has 
declared (“Kritisches zum Kapitel dcr Soxiuilitilt,” Aroliiv fiir Psy- 
chiatrie, 1890 ) : "Thera are neither som.atic nor psychic symptoms pecul- 
iar on onanism. Nor is there any specific onnnistic psychosis. I am 
prepared to deny that onanism ever produces any psychoses in those 
who are not already predisposed." That such a view is now becoming 
widely prevalent is illustrated by the cautious and temperate discussion 
of masturbation in a recent -work by a non-medical writer, Geoffrey 
Mortimer {Chapters on Evman Love, pp. 190-206). 

The testimony ol expert witnessea with regard to the inlln- 
ence o£ masturbation in producing other forms of psychoses and 
neuroses is becoming equally decisive; and here, also, the tradi- 
tions of Tissot are being slowly effaced. "I have not, in the 
whole of my practice," wrote West, forty years ago, “out of a 
large experience among children and women, seen convulsions, 
epilepsy, or idiocy induced by masturbation in any child of either 
sex. Neither have I seen any instance in which hysteria, epi- 
lepsy, or insanity in women after puberty was due to masturba- 
tion, as its efficient cauae."^ (Jowers speaks somewhat less posi- 
tively, but regards masturbation as not so much a cause of true 
epilepsy as of atypical attacks, sometimes of a character inter- 
mediate between the hyateroid and the epileptoid form; this re- 
lationship ho has frequently seen in boys.^ Leyden, among the 
causes of diseases of the spinal cord, does not include any form 

1 Charles West, Lanoet, November 17, 1866. 

2 Gowers, Epilepsy, 1881, p. 31. KQwcnfeld believes that epileptio 
attacks arc certainly caused by masturbation. Fare thought that both 
epilepsy and hysteria may be caused by masturbation. 
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oi sexual excess. “Ie moderation," Erb remarks, “masturbation 
is not more dangerous to the spinal cord than natural coitus, and 
has no bad efCects”;^ it makes no difference, Erb considers, 
whether the orgasm is effected normally or in solitude. This is 
also the opinion o£ Toulouse, of Fiirbringer, and of Curschmann, 
as at an earlier period it was of Eoubaud. 

While these authorities are doubtless justified in refusing to 
ascribe to masturbation any part in the production of psychic or 
nervous diseases, it seems to me that they are going somewhat 
beyond their province when they assert that masturbation has 
no more injurious effect than coitus. If sexual coitus were 
a purely physiological phenomenon, this position would be sound. 
But the sexual orgasm is normally bound up with a mass of 
powerful emotions aroused by a person of tho opposite sex. It 
is in the joy caused by the play of those emotions, as well as in 
the discharge of the sexual orgasm, that tho satisfaction of coitus 
resides. In the abseneo of tho desired partner the orgasm, whnl- 
ever relief it may give, must be followed by a sonso of dissatis- 
faction, peyhaps of depression, even of exhaustion, often of sliume 
and remorse. The same remark has since been made by Stanley 
Hall.® Practically, also, as John Hunter pointed out, there is 
more probability of excess in masturbation than in coitus. 
Whether, as some have asserted, masturbation involves a greater 
nervous effort than coitus is more doubtful.^ It. thus seems 
somewhat misleading to assert that masturbation has no more 
injurious effect than coitus.* 

Reviewing the general question of the supposed grave symp- 

1 Ziemssen’s nandbwh, Bd. XI. 

2 Adoleacence, vol. i, p. 441. 

* See a discussion of these points by Eohloder, Die Masturlaiion, 
pp. 188-176. ’ 

4 The surgeons, it may be remarked, have espooially stated the 
tarmlessness of masturbation in too absolute a manner. Thus, John 
(Tjeoiise on the Venereal Disease, 1780, p. 200), after pointing 
out that “the books on this subject have done more harm than good “ 
adds, “I think I may affirm that this act does less harm to the eonslitu- 
tion m general than the natural.” And Sir James Paget, in his leetitro 
on Sexual nypochondriasis,” said: "Masturbation does neither more 
nor less harm than sexual intercourse practiced with the same frequency, 
intufi same conditions of general health and age and circumstances.” 

17 
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toms and signs of masturbation, and its pernicious results, we 
may reach the conclusion that in the case of moderate masturba- 
tion in healthy, well-born individuals, no seriously pernicious 
results necessarily follow,* With regard to the general signs, we 
may accept, as concerns both sexes, what the Obstetrical and 
Gynecological Society of Berlin decided in 1861, in a discussion 
of it in women, that there are none which can be regarded as 
leliable.2 

We may conclude finally, with Clouston, that the opposing 
views on the subject may be simply explained by the fact that the 
writers on both sides have ignored or insufficiently recognized the 
influence of heredity and temperament. They have done pre- 
cisely what so many imscientific writers on inebriety have con- 
tinued to do unto the present day, when describing the terrible 
results of alcohol without pointing out that the chief factor in 
such cases has not been the alcohol, but the organization on 
which the alcohol acted. Excess may act, according to the 
familiar old-fashioned adage, like the lighted match. But we 
must always remember the obvious truth, that it makes a con- 

1 It is interesting to note that an analorous result seems to hold 
■withr animals. Among highly-bred horses e.xceslive masturbation is liable 
to occur with injurious results. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that highly-bred horses are apt to he abnormal. 

2 With regard to the physical signs, the same conclusion is reached 
by Legludio (in opposition to Martineau) on the basis of a large experi- 
ence. He has repeatedly found, in young girls who acknowledged fre- 
quent masturbation, that the organs were perfectly healthy and normal, 
and his convictions are ihe more noteworthy, since he speaks as a pupil 
of Tardieu, who attached very grave significance to the local signs of 
sexual perversity and excess. (Legludio, Notes et Oisetvationa de Hide- 
cine Ldgale, 1806, p. 05.) Matthews Duncan [Oouhionian Lectures on 
Sterility in Women, 1884, p. 97) was often struck by the smallness, and 
even imperfect development, of the external genitals of women who mas- 
turbate. Clara Barrus considers tliat there is no necessary connection 
between hynertrophy of the external female genital organs and masturba- 
tion, though in six cases of prolonged masturbation she found such a 
oondition in three (Amprioan Journal of Insanity, April, 1896, p. 479). 
Bechterew denies that masturbation produces enlargement of the penis, 
and Hammond considers there is no evidence to show that it enlarges 
the clitoris, while Guttceit slates that it Joes not enlarge the nympha!; 
this, however, is doubtful. It would not sulHee in many cases to show 
that large sexual organs are correlated with masturbation; it would 
still hs necessary to show whether the size of tlie organs stood to mas- 
turbation in the relation of effect or of cause. 
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siderable difference whether you threw your lighted match into a 
powder magazine or into the aea. ' 

While we may thus dismiss the extravagant views widely 
held during the past century, concerning the awful results of 
masturbation, as due to ignorance and false tradition, it must be 
pointed out that, even in healthy or moderately healthy indi- 
viduals, any excess in solitary self-cxcitement may still produce 
results which, though slight, are yet harmful. The skin, diges- 
tion, and circulation may all be ^sordered; headache and neu- 
ralgia may occur ; and, as in normal sexual excess or in undue 
frequency of sexual excitement during sleep, there is a certain 
general lowering of nervous tone. Probably the most important 
of the comparatively frequent results — ^though this also arises 
usually on a somewhat morbid soil — ^is neurasthenia with its 
manifold symptoms. There can be little doubt that the ancient 
belief, dating from the time of Hippocrates, that sexual excesses 
produce spinal disease, as well as the belief that masturbation 
causes insanity, are largely due to the failure to diagnose 
neurasthenia. 

t 

The following case of neurasthenia, recorded by Eulenburg, may 
be given as a okssical picture of Ibo nervous disturbances wliicb may 
be associated with masturbation, and are frequently regarded as solely 
caused by habits of maeturbations Miss II. 11., 28 years of age, a robust 
brunette, with fully developed figure, without any trace of anaiinia 
or chlorosis, but with an apathetic expression, bluish rings around 
the eyes, with hypochondriacal and melancholy feelings. She complains 
of pressure on the head (“as if head would burst”), giddiness, ringing 
in the ears, photopsia, hemierania, pains in the hack and at sacrum, 
and symptoms of spinal adynamia, with a sense of fatigue on the 
least exertion in. walking or standing; she sways when standing with 
closed eyes, tendon-reflexes exaggerated; there is a sense of oppression, 
intercostal neuralgia, and all the signs of neurasthenic dyspepsia; and 
cardialgia, nausea, flatulence, meteorism, and alternate constipation and 
diarrhoea. She chiefly complains of a feeling of weight and pain in tho 
abdomen, caused by the slightest movement, and of a form of pollution 
(with clitoridian spasms), especially near menstruation, with copious 
flow of mucus, charaeteristio pains, and hyperexcitabiliiy. Menstruation 
was irregular and profuse. Examination showed tumid and elongated 
nymphw, with brown pigmentation; rather large vagina, with rudi- 
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mentary Tiymenj and leiroflexion of uterua. After nrnoli persuasion the 
patient confessed that, when a girl of 12, and as the result of repeated 
allompts at coitus by a boy of 16, she had been impelled to frequent mas- 
turbation. This had caused great shame and remorse, which, howevei, 
had not sufliced to restrain the habit. Her mother having died, sho 
lived aione with her invalid father, and had no one in whom to confide. 
Regarding herself as no longer a virgin, she had refused several offers 
of marriage, and thus still further aggravated her mental condition. 
fEulenburg, goamale NeuropatJiie, p. 31.) 

Since Beard first described neurasthenia, many diverse opinions 
have been expressed concerning the relationships of sexual irregularities ' 
to neurasthenia. Gilles do la Tourette, in his littlo monograph on neu- 
rasthenia, following the traditions of Charcot's school, dismisses the 
question of any sexual causation without discussion. 'Blnswanger (Die 
Pathologie und Therapic der Tfourasfhente), while admitting that nearly 
all neurasthenic persons acknowledge masturbation at some period, con- 
siders it is not an important cause of neurasthenia, only differing 
from coitus by the fact that the opportunities for it are more frequent, 
and that the sexual disturbances of neurasthenia are, in the majority 
of cases, secondary. Rohleder, on the other hand, who takes a Very 
grave view of the importance of masturbation, considers that its most 
‘ serious results are a question of neurasthenia, Krafft-Bbing lias declared 
his opinion that masturbation is a cause of neurasthenia. Christian, 
Xicyden, Hrb, Rosenthal, Beaid, Hummel, Hammond, Hermann Cohn, 
Curschmann, Savill, Herman, Rllrbringer, all attach chief importance to 
neurasthenia as a result of masturbation. Collins and Rhillip (Medioal 
Bmord, March 2S, 1800 ) , in an analysis of 333 cases of neurasthenia, 
found that 123 cases were apparently due to overwork or masturbation, 
Preud concludes that neurasthenia proper can nearly always be traced to 
excessive masturbation, or to spontaneous pollutions. (E.g,, Sammhmg 
Kleiner Sohriften eur Neiirosenlehre, first series, p. 187.) Tliis view is 
confirmed by Gattel’s careful study (Ueher die Seamellen Ursaohen der 
K&irasihenle und Angstneurose, 1808). Gattol investigated 100 consecu- 
tive cases of severe functional nervous disorder in Krafft-Ebing’s clinic 
at Vienna, and found that in every case of, neurasthenia in a male 
(28 in all) there was masturbation, while of the 16 women with neu- 
rasthenia, only one is recorded as not masiurbnting, and she practiced 
ooitvs reservatiia. Irrespective of the particular form of the nervous 
disorder, Gattel found that 18 women out of 42, and 30 men out of 68, 
acknowledged masturbation, (This shows a slightly larger proportion 
among the men, but the men were mostly young, while the women were 
mostly of more mature age.) It must, however, always be remembered 
that we have no equally careful etatistics of masturbation in perfectly 
hcaltby personB. We must also remember that we have to distinguish 
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between the post and the propter, and tlint it is quite possible Unit 
neurastlicnio persona nro specially predisposed io masturbation. Bloob 
is of this opinion, and remarks that a vicious circle may thus be 
formed. 

On the whole, there can be little doubt that neurasthenia is liable 
to be assoeiated with masturbation carried to an exceasivo extent. But, 
while neurasthenia is probably the severest affection that is liable to 
result from, or accompany, masturbation, wo are scarcely yet entitled ta 
accept the conclusion of Gattel that in such cases there is no hereditary 
neurotio predisposition. We must steer clearly between the oppositi 
errors of those, on the one hand, who assert that heredity is the sol® 
cause of functional nervous disorders, and those, on t]ie other hand, who 
consider that the incident that may call out the disorder is itself a solm 
Buillclent cause. 

In many cases, it has seemed to me that masturbation, when 
practiced in excess, especially if begun before ihe age of puberty, 
leads to inaptitude for coitus, as well as to indifference to it, and 
sometimes to undue sexual instability, involving prematura 
emission and practical impotence. This is, however, the excep- 
tion, especially if the practice has not been begun until after 
pubert3^ In women I attach considerable ii'uportaneo, ns a result 
of masturbation, to an aversion for normal coitus in later life. 
In such cases some peripheral irritation or abnormal mental 
stimulus trains the physical sexual orgasm to respond to an ap- 
peal which has nothing whatever to do with the fascination nor- 
mally exerted by the opposite sex. At puberty, however, the 
claim of passion and the real charm of sex begin to make them- 
selves felt, but, owing to the physical sexual feelings having been 
trained into a foreign channel, these new and more normal sex 
associations remain of a purely ideal and emotional character, 
without the strong sensual impulses with which under healthy 
conditions they tend to he more and more associated as puberty 
passes on into adolescence or mature adult life. I am fairly cer- 
tain that in many women, often highly intellectual women, the 
precocious excess in masturbation has been a tthiiti cause, not 
necessarily the sole efficient cause, in producing a divorce in later 
life between the physical sensuous impulses and tho ideal emo- 
tions. The sensuous impulse having been evolved and perverted. 
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mentaiy iymenj and retroflexion of uterus. After muoTi persuasion the 
patient confessed tiiat, when a girl of 12, and as the result of repeated 
attempts at coitus by a boy of 18, she had been impelled to frequent mas- 
turbation. This had caused great shame and remorse, which, howevei, 
had not sufSced to restrain the habit. Her mother having died, she 
lived alone with her invalid father, and had no one in whom to confide. 
Regarding herself as no longer a virgin, she had refused several offers 
of marriage, and thus still further aggravated her mental condition. 
(Eulenburg, Soantale Jfeuropathie, p. ill.) 

Since Beard first described neurasthenia, many diverse opinions 
have been expressed concerning the relationships of sexual irregularities ' 
to neurasthenia. Gilles de la Toiueite, in his little monograph on neu- 
rasthenia, following the traditions of Charcot’s school, dismisses the 
question of any sexual causation without discussion. 'Binswangcr {Die 
Pathologie und Therapie der Fcttrastlienie), while admitting that nearly 
all neurasthenia persona acknowledge masturbation at some period, con- 
siders it is not an important cause of neurasthenia, only differing 
from coitus by the fact that the opportunities for it are more frequent, 
and that the sexual disturbances of neurasthenia are, in the majority 
of cases, secondary. Rohleder, on the other hand, who takes a Very 
grave view of the importance of masturbation, considers , that its most 
' serious results are a question of neurasthenia. Krafft-Ebing has declared 
his opinion that masturbation is a cause of neurasthenia. Christian, 
Leyden, Erb, Rosenthal, Beard, Hummel, Hammond, Hermann 'Cohn, 
Curschmann, Savill, Herman, Filrbrlnger, all attach chief importance to 
neurasthenia as a result of masturbation. Collins and Phillip {Medical 
Record, March 2S, 1899), in an analysis of 333 cases of neurasthenia, 
found that 123 cases were apparently due to overwork or masturbation. 
Freud concludes that neurasthenia proper can nearly always be traced to 
excessive masturbation, or to spontaneous pollutions. {E.g., Sammhmg 
Kleiner Sahriften mar Neuroaenlehre, first series, p. 187.) This view is 
confirmed by Gattel’s careful study {TJeler die Sexuellen Ursaohen der 
Keuraathenie vnd Angstneuroee, 1898). Gattcl investigated 100 consecu- 
tive cases of severe functional nervous disorder in Hrofft-Ebing's clinic 
at Vienna, and found that in every case of. neurastlienia in a male 
(28 in all) there was masturbation, while of the 18 women with neu- 
rasthenia, only one is recorded as not masi urbating, and sbe practiced 
coitus reservatus. Irrespective of the particular form of the nervous 
disorder, Gattel foitnd that 18 women out of 42, and 36 men out of 68, 
acicnowledgcd masturbation. (This shows a slightly larger proportion 
among the men, but the men were mostly young, while the women were 
mostly of mors mature age.) It must, however, always he remembered 
that we have no equally careful statistics of manturbation in perfectly 
healthy persons. IVe must also remember that we have to distinguish 
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between tbe -post and the proptei-, and that it is quite possible that 
neurasthenia persons are specially predisposed lo masturbation. Bloch 
is of this opinion, and remarks that a vicious circle may thus be 
formed. 

On the whole, there can be litUo doubt that neurasthenia is liable 
to be associated with mastuibation carried to an excessive extent. But, 
while neurasthenia is pi-obably the severest affection that is liable to 
result from, or accompany, masturbation, wo are scarcely yet entitled to 
accept the conclusion of Gattcl that in such eases there is no hereditary 
neurotic predisposition. We must steer clearly between the oppositt 
errors of those, on the one hand, who assert that heredity is the solo 
cause of functional nervous disorders, and those, on t]ie other hand, who 
consider that the incident that may coll out the disorder is itself a sols' 
BufScient cause. 

In many cases.it has seemed lo me that masturbation, when 
practiced in excess, especially if begun before the age of puberty, 
leads to inaptitude for coitus, as well as to indilTeronce to it, and 
sometimes to undue sexual irritability, involving prematura 
emission and practical impotence. This is, however, the excep- 
tion, especially if' the practice has not been begun until after 
puberty. In women I attach considerable importancQ, as a result 
of masturbation, lo an aversion for normal coitus in later life. 
In such cases some peripheral irrilalion or abnormal mental 
stimulus trains the physical sexual orgasm lo respond lo an ap- 
peal which has nothing whatever to do with the fascination nor- 
mally exerted by the opposite sex. At puberty, however, the 
claim of passion and the real charm of sex begin to make them- 
selves felt, but, owing to the physical sexual feelings having been, 
trained into a foreign channel, these new and more normal sex 
associations remain of a purely ideal and emotional character, 
without the strong sensual impulses with which under healthy 
conditions they tend to be more and more associated as puberty 
passes on into adolescence or mature adult life. I am fairly cer- 
tain that in many women, often highly intellectual women, the 
precocious excess in masturbation has been a main cause, not 
necessarily the sole efficient cause, in producing a divorce in later 
life between the physical sensuous impulses and the ideal emo- 
tions. The sensuous impulse having been evolved and perverted. 
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before the manifestation of the higher emotion, the two groups 
of feelings have become divorced for the whole of life. This is 
a common source of much personal miserj' and family unhappi- 
ness, though at the same time the clash of contending impulses 
may lead to a high development of moral character. When early 
masturbation is a factor in producing sexual inversion it usually 
operates in the manner I have here indicated, the repulsion for 
normal coitus helping to furnish a soil on which the inverted im- 
pulse may develop unimpeded. 

This point has not wholly escaped previous observers, though they . 
do not seem to have noted its psychological mechanism. Tissot stated 
that masturbation causes an aversion to marriage. More recently, 
Loiman (“Ueber Onanismus heim Weibe,” Therapeulisohe Monatshefte, 
April, 1800) considered that masturbation in women, leading to a per- 
version of sexual feeling, including inability to find satisfaction in coitus, 
alTccta the associated centres. Smith Baker, again ("The Neuropsychioal 
Element in Conjugal Aversion,” Journal of Hervous and Mental Disease, 
September, 1892), finds that a “source of marital aversion seems to lie 
in the fact that substitution of mechanical and iniquitous excitations 
affords more thorough satisfaction than the mutual legitimate ones do,” 
and gives eases in point. Savill, also, who believes that masturbation 
is more common in women than is usually supposed, regards dyspareunia, 
or pain in coition, as one of the signs of the habit. 

Masturbation in women thus becomes, as Kaymond and Janet 
point out {Les Obsessiofis, vol. ii, p. 307) a frequent cause of sexual 
frigidity in marriage. Theee authors illustrate the train of evils which 
may thus he set up, by the case of a lady, 26 years of age, a normal 
woman, of healthy family, who, at 1916 age of 15, was taught by a ser- 
vant to masturbate. At the age of 18 she married. She loved her hus- 
band, but she had no sexual feelings in coitus, and she continued to 
masturbate, sometimes several times a day, without evil consequences. 
At 24 she had to go into a hospital for floating kidney, and was so 
obliged to stop masturbating. She here accidentally learnt of the evil 
results attributed to the habit. She resolved not to do it again, and 
she kept her resolution. But while still in hospital she fell wildly 
in love with a man. To escape from the constant thought of this man, 
she sought relations with her husband, and at times masturbated, but 
now it no longer gave her pleasure. She wished to give up sexual things 
altogether. But that was easier said than done. She became subject 
to nervous crises, often brought on by the sight of a man, and accom- 
panied by sexual excitement. They disappeared under treatment, and . 
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she thereupon became entirely frigid sexually. But, far from being 
bappy> energy and interest in life, and it is her sole 

desire to attain the sexual feelings she has lost. Adler considers that 
even when masturbation in women becomes an overmastering passion, 
so far as organic effects are eonoernod it is usually harmless, its effects 
being primarily psychic, and he attaches especial signiffcauce to it as a 
cause of sexual aneesthesia in normal coitus, being, perhaps, the most 
frequent cause of such amesthesia. He devotes an important chapter to 
this matter, and brings forward numerous cases in illustration (Adler, 
Dio Manffelhafte Oeschleohtaempfindung des Weibes, pp. 93-110, also 
21-23). Adler considers that the frequency of masturbation in women 
is largely due to the fact that women experience greater difficulties than 
men in obtaining sexual satisfaction, and so are impelled by unsatisfying 
coitus to continue masturbation after marriage. He adds that partly 
from natural shyness, partly from shame of acknowledging what is 
commonly accounted a sin, and partly from the fear of seeming disgust- 
ing or unworthy of sympathy in the doctor’s eyes, women are usually 
silent on this matter, and very great tact and patience may be necessary 
before a confession is obtained. 


On the psychic side, no doubt, the most frequent and the 
most characteristic result of persistent and excessive masturba- 
tion is a morbid heightening of self-consciousness withont any 
co-ordinated lieightcning of self-esteem.^ The man or woman 
who is kissed by a desirable and desired person of the opposite 
sex feels a satisfying sense of pride and elation, which must al- 
ways be absent from the manifestations of auto-crotic activity.^ 
This mnst bo so, even apart from the masturbator’s consciousness 
of the general social attitude toward his practices and his dread 

1 Thus, Bechterew (“La Phobic du Eegard,” Archives do Nettrologie, 
July, 1006 ) considers that masturbation plays a large part in producing 
the morbid fear of the eyes of others. 

2 It is especially an undesirable tendency of masturbation, that it 
deadens the need for affection, and merely eludes, instead of satisfying, 
the sexual impulse. “Masturbation,” as Godfrey well says ( TJie Soienae 
of Sex, p. 178), "though a manifestation of sexual activity, is not a 
sexual act in the higher, or even in the real fundamental sense. For 
sex implies duality, a characteristic to which masturbation can plainly 
lay no claim. The physical, moral, and mental reciprocity which gives 
stabilify and beauty to a normal sexual intimacy, are as foreign to the 
masturbator as to the celibate. In a sense, therefore, masturbation is 
as complete a negative of the sexual life as chastity itself. It is, there- 
fore, an evasion of, not an answer to, the sexual problem; and it will 
ever remain so, no matter how surely we may be convinced of its phvsica} 
harmlessnesB.” 
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of detection, foi that may also exist as regards normal coitus 
without any corresponding psydiie effects. The masturbator, 
if his practice is habitual, is thus compelled to cultivate an arti- 
ficial consciousness of sel C-esteeni, and may show a tendency to 
mental arrogance. Self-righteousness and religiosity constitute, 
as it were, a protection against the tendency to remorse. A mor- 
bid mental soil is, of course, required for the full development 
of these characteristics. The habitual male masturbator, it must 
be remembered, is often a shy and solitary person; inCtlviduals 
of this temperament are especially predisposed to excesses in all 
the manifestations of auto-erotism, while the yielding to such 
tendencies increases the reserve and the horror of society, at the 
same time producing a certain suspicion of others. In some ex- 
treme cases there is, no doubt, as ICraepelin believes, some 
decrease of psychic capacity, an inability to grasp and co-ordinate 
external impressions, weakness of memory, deadening of emo- 
tions, or else the general phenomena of increased irritability, 
leading on to neurasthenia. 

I find good reason to believe that in many cases the psychic 
influence of masturbation on women is different from its effect 
on men. As Spitzka observed, although it may sometimes ren- 
der women self-reproachful and hesitant, it often seems to make 
them bold. Boys, as we have seen, early assimilate the tradition 
that self-abuse is "unmanly’ and injurious, but girls have seldom 
any corresponding tradition that it is "unwomanly," and thus, 
whether or not they arc reticent on the matter, before the forum 
of their own conscience they are often less ashamed of it than 
men are and less troubled by remorse. 

Eulenburg considers tliat the comparative absence of had effects 
from, masturbation in girls is largely due to the fact that, unlike hoys, 
they are not terrorized by exaggerated warnings and quack literature 
concerning the awful results of the practice. Eorel, who has also re- 
marked that women are often comparatively little troubled by qualms 
of conscience after masturbation, denies that this is due to a lower 
moral tone than men possess (Forel, Die Beamelle Frage, p. 247). In 
this connectlion, L may refer to History IV, recorded in the Appendix 
to the fifth volume of these Bivdles, in which it is stated that of BS pios- 
J^tutes of various nationalities, with whom the subject had had relations, 
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18 spontaneously told Mm that they were habitual masturbators, while 
of 26 normal women, 13 made the same confession, unasked, Guttcoit, 
in Russia, after stating that women of good constitution had told him 
that they masturbated as much as six or ton times a day or night 
(until they fell asleep, tired), without bad results, adds that, accord- 
ing to his observations, “masturbation, when not excessive, is, on the 
whole, a quite innocent matter, which exerts little or no permanent 
effect,” and adds that it never, in any case, leads to liypoahondria 
omnioa in women, because they have not been taught to expect bad 
results (Dreiasig Jahre Praceis, p. 306). There is, I think, some truth 
— though the exceptions are doubtless many — in the distinction drawn 
by W. C. Krauss ( “Masturbational Neuroses,” Uedioal News, July 13, 
1901) : “Prom-my experience it [masturbation) seems to have an oppo- 
site effect upon the two sexes, dulling the mental and making clumsy 
the physical exertions of the male, while in the female it quickens and 
excites the physical and psychical movements. The man is rendered 
hypoesthetie, the wotnan hyperesthetie.” 

In either sex auto-orotic cxeosses during adolescence in young 
men and women of intelligence — ^whatever absence of gross injury 
there may be — still often produce a certain degree of psychic 
peryersion, and tend to foster false and high-strung ideals of 
life. Kraepelin refers to the frequency of exalted cntliusiasnis in 
masturbators, and I have already quoted Anstie’s remarks on the 
connection between masturbation and premature false work in 
literature and art. It may be added that excess in masturbation 
has often occurred in men and women whose work in literature 
and art cannot be described as premature and false. K. P. 
Moritz, in early adult life, gave himself up to excess in masturba- 
tion, and up to the age of thirty had no relations with women. 
Lenau is said — ^though the statement is sometimes denied — ^to 
have been a ‘masturbator from early life, the habit profoundly 
effecting his life and work. Rousseau, in his Confessions, ad- 
mirably describes how his own solitary, timid, and imaginative 
life found its chief sexual satisfaction in masturbation.^ Gogol, 

I "I learnt that dangeroua supplement,” Rousseau tells ns (Part I. 
Bk. III), "which deceives Nature. This vice, which bashfulness and 
timidity find so convenient, has, moreover, a great attraction for lively 
imaginations, for it enables them to do what they will, so to speak, with 
the whole fair sex, and to enjoy at pleasure the beauty who attracts 
'them, without having obtained her consent.” 
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the great Kussian novelist, masturbated to excess, and it has been 
suggested that the dreamy melancholy thus induced was a factor 
in his success as a novelist. Qoethe, it has been asserted, at one 
tiTTiB masturbated to excess j I am not certain on what authority 
the statement is made, probably on a passage in the seventh book 
yf Dichtung uni Wahrheit, in which, describing his student-life 
at Leipzig, and his loss of Aennchen owing to his neglect of 
her, he tells how he revenged that neglect on his own physical 
nature by foolish practices from which he thinks he suffered for 
a considerable period. ^ The great Scandinavian philosopher, 
Sbren Kierkegaard, suffered severely, according to Easmussen, 
from excessive masturbation. That, at the present day, eminence 
in art, literature, and other fields may be combined with the 
excessive practice of masturbation is a fact of which I have un- 
questionable evidence, 

I have the detailed history of a man of 30, of high ability in 
a Bclentiflo direction, who, except during periods of menial strain, has 
practiced masturbation nightly (though seldom more than once a night) 
from early childhood, without any traceable evil results, so far as his 
general health and energy are concerned. In another case, a school- 
teacher, age 30, a hard worker and accomplished musician, has mastur- 
bated every night, sometimes more than once a night, ever since he 
waa at school, without, so far as he knows, any bad results; he has 
never had connection rvith a woman, and seldom touches wine or 
tobacco. Curschmann knew a young and able author who, from the 
age of 11 had masturbated excessively, hut who retained physical and 
mental freshness. It would be very easy to refer to other examples, and 
I may remark that, as regards the histories recorded in varioue vol- 
umes of these Studies, a notable proportion of those in which exces- 
sive masturbation is admitted, are of persons of eminent and recognized 
ability. 

l‘'Ieh hatte sie wirkiieh verloren, nnd die Tollheil, mit der ieh 
meinen Fehler an mir selbst rilehte, indem ich auf manchcrlei unsinnige 
Weise in meine physische Nntur sturmte, um der sittlielien etwas zu 
Leide zu thun, hat sehr viel zu den kiirperliehen Uebeln beigetragen, 
unter denen ieh cinige der hesten Jahre meines Lebens verier ; ja ich 
wllrc vielleicht an diesem Verlust voUig zu Qrunde gegangen, hiltte sich 
bier liiobt das poetische Talent mit seinen Heiikraften besonders httlf- 
reich etrviesen.” This is scarcely conclusive, and it may bo added that 
there were mnnv reasons why Goethe should have suffered physically at 
this time, quite anart from masturbation. See, e.y., Bielscbowsky, Life 
of Qoethe, vol. i, p. 88. 
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It is often possible to trace the precise mechanism of the 
relationship between auto-erotic excitement and intellectual 
activity. Brown-S6quardj in old age, considered that to induce 
a certain amount of sexual excitement, not proceeding to emis< 
jion, was an aid to mental work, llaymond and Janet knew a 
inan considering himself a poet, who, in order to attain the ex- 
citation necessary to compose his ideal verses, would write with 
one hand while with the other he caressed his penis, though not 
to the extent of producing ejaculation.^ We must not believe, 
however, that this is by any means the method of workers who 
deserve to be accepted seriously; it would be felt, to say the 
least, as unworthy. It is indeed a method that would only appeal 
to a person of feeble or failing mental power. What more 
usually happens is that the auto-erotic excitement develops, pari 
passu and spontaneously, with the mental activity and at tho 
climax of the latter the. auto-erotic excitement also culminates, 
almost or even quite spontaneously, in an explosion of detumes- 
cence which relieves tho mental tension. I am acquainted with 
such oases in both young men and women of intellectual ability, 
and they probably occur much more frequently than we usually 
suspect. 

In illustration of tiio foregoing observations, I may quote tlit 
following narrative, written by a man of letters: “From puberty to tlip 
age of 30 (when I married), I lived in virgin continence, ir accord with 
my principle. During these years I worked exceedingly hard — chleily at 
art (music and poetry). My days being spent earning my llveliliood, 
these art studies fell into my evening time. I noticed that productive 
power came in periods — periods of irregular length, and which certainly, 
to a partial extent, could be controlled by the will. Such a period 
of vital power began usually with a sensation of melancholy, and it 
quickened my noiTnal revolt against the narrowness of conventional 
life into a red-hot detestation of the paltriness and pettiness with 
which so many mortals seem to content themselves. As tlie mood grew 
in intensity, this scorn of the lower things mixed with and gave place 
to a vivid insight into higher truths. The oppression began to give 
place to a realization of the eternily of the heroic things; the fatuities 
were seen as mere fashions; love was seen ns the true lord of life; the 
eternal romance was evident in its glory; the naked strength and beauty 

I Lee Oisesaions, vol. ii, p. 136. 
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the great Eussian novelist, masturbated to excess, and it has been 
suggested that tlie dreamy melancholy thus induced was a lactor 
in his success as a novelist. Goethe, it has been asserted, at one 
time masturbated to excess; I am not certain on what authority 
the statement is made, probably on a passage in llie seventh book 
of Diclilung und 'Wahrheit, in which, describing his student-life 
at Leipzig, and his loss of Aennchen owing to his neglect of 
her, he tells how he revenged that neglect on his own physical 
nature by foolish practices from which he thinks he suffered for 
a considerable period.^ The great Scandinavian philosopher, 
SOren Kierkegaard, suffered severely, according to liasmussen, 
from excessive masturbation. That, at the present day, eminence 
in art, literature, and other fields may be combined with the 
excessive practice of masturbation is a fact of which I have un- 
questionable evidence. 

I have the detailed history of a man of 30, of high ability in 
a scientific direction, who, except during periode of menial strain, has 
practiced masturbation nightly {though seldom more than once a night) 
from early childhood, without any traceable evil results, so far as his 
general health and energy are ooncemed. In another case, a school- 
teacher, age 30, a hard worker and accomplished musician, has mastur- 
bated every night, sometimes more than once a night, ever since ha 
was at school, without, so far as he knows, any had results; he has 
never had connection with a woman, and seldom touches wine or 
tobacco. Curschmann. knew a young and able author who, from the 
age of 11 had masturbated excessively, but who retained physical and 
mental freshness. It would be very easy to refer to other examples, and 
I may remark that, as regards the histories recorded in various vol- 
umes of these Studies, a notable proportion of those in which exces- 
sive masturbation is admitted, are of persons of eminent and recognized 
ability. 


1 “Ich hatte sie wirklich verioren, tmd die Tollheit, mit der ich 
meinen Feliler an mir selbst ritchte, indem ich auf mancherlei unsinniga 
Weise in meine pliysiache IVatur stnrmte, urn der sittlichen etwas zu 
liCide m thun, hat sehr viel zu den kBrperliohen Uebeln heigetragen, 
unter denen ich einige der beaten Jahre mcines Lebens verlor; ja ich 
wire vielleioht an diesem Verluat vollig zu Qrunde gegangen, hiltte sicH 
hier liicht das poetischo Talent mit seinen Heilkraften besonders hfllf- 
releh erwieaen.” Tliis is scarcely conclusive, and it may he added ttial 
there were many reasons why Goethe should have suffered physically at 
this time, quite anart from masturbation. See, e.g., Biolscnowsky, Life 
of Ooethe, vol, i, p, 88. 
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It is often possible to trace the precise mechanism of the 
relationship between aulo-erotic excitement and intellectual 
activity. Brown-S6quard, in old age, considered that to induct 
a certain amount of sexual excitement, not proceeding to emiS' 
sion, was an aid to mental work. Eaymond and Janet knew a 
man considering himself a poet, who, in order to attain the ex- 
citation necessary to compose his ideal verses, would write with 
one hand while with the other he caressed his penis, though not 
to the extent of producing ejaculation.^ We must not believe, 
however, that this is by any means the method of workers who 
deserve to be accepted seriously; it would be felt, to say the 
least, as unworthy. It is indeed a method that would only appeal 
to a person of feeble or failing mental power. What more 
usually happens is that the auto-erotic excitement develops, pan 
passu and spontaneously, with the mental activity and at the 
climax of the latter the auto-erotie excitement also culminates, 
almost or even quite spontaneously, in an explosion of detumes- 
cence which relieves the mental tension. I am acquainted with 
such cases in both young men and women of intellectual ability, 
and they probably occur much more frequently than we usually 
suspect. 

In illustration of the foregoing observations, I may quote tUs 
following naiiutive, written by a man of letters: “From puberty to the 
age of 30 (when I married), I lived in virgin continence, in nooord with 
aiy prineiple. During these years I worked exceedingly hard — ohiolly nt 
art (music and poetry). My days being spent earning my livelihood, 
these art studies fell into my evening time. I noticed that productive 
power came in periods — periods of irregular length, and which certainly, 
to a partial extent, could be controlled by the will. Such a period 
of vital power began usually with a sensation of melancholy, and it 
quickened my normal revolt against the narrowness of conventional 
life into a red-hot detestation of fhe paltriness and pettiness with 
which BO many mortals seem to content themselves. As the mood grew 
in intensity, this scorn of the lower things mixed with and gave place 
to a vivid insight into higher tenths. The oppression began to give 
place to a realization of the eternity of the heroic things; the fatuities 
were seen as mere fashions; love was seen as the true lord of life; the 
eternal romance was evident in its gloiy; the naked strength and beauty 
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the great Russian novelist, masturbated to excess, and it has been 
suggested that the dreamy melancholy thus induced was a lactor 
in his success as a novelist. Goethe, it has been asserted, at one 
time masturbated to excess ; I am not certain on what authority 
the statement is made, probably on a passage in the seventh book 
wf Dichtung und ^YdlhrheU, in which, describing his student-life 
at Leipzig, and his loss of Aennehon owing to his neglect of 
her, he tells how he revenged that neglect on his own physical 
nature by foolish practices from which he thinks he suffered foi 
a considerable period.^ The great Scandinavian philosopher, 
Sdren Kierkegaard, suffered severely, according to Rasmussen, 
from excessive masturbation. That, at the present day, eminence 
in art, literature, and other fields may be combined with the 
excessive practice of masturbation is a fact of which I have un- 
questionable evidence. 

I have the detailed hiatoiy of a man of 30, of high ability in 
a seientiflo direction, who, except during periods of mental strain, has 
practiced masturbation nightly (though seldom more than once a night) 
from early childhood, without any traceable evil results, so far as his 
general health and energy are concerned. In another case, a school- 
teacher, age 30, a hard worker and accomplished musician, has mastur- 
bated every night, sometimes more tlian once a night, ever since he 
was at school, without, so far as he knows, any bad results; he has 
never had connection with a woman, and seldom touches wine or 
tobacco. Gurschmann knew a young and able author who, from the 
age of 11 had masturbated excessively, hut who retained physical and 
mental freshness. It would be very easy to refer to other examples, and 
I may remark that, as regards the histories recorded in various vol- 
umes of these Studies, a notable proportion of those in which exces- 
sive masturbation is admitted, are of persons of eminent and recognized 
ability. 


i‘'Ich hatte sie wirklich verloren, und die Tollheit, mit der ioh 
meinen Fehler an mir selbst riichte, indem ioh auf mancherlei unsinnige 
Weise in meine physische Natur sturmte, urn der sittlichen. etwas zn 
Leide zu thun, hat sehr viel zu den kdrperliehen Uebeln beigetragen, 
nnter denen ieh einigo der besten Jahre meines Lebens verlor; ja ieh 
wftre vielleioht an diesem Verlusl vollig zu Grunde gegangen, htltte sicK 
hier liicht das poetische Talent mit seinen Heilkraften hesonders httlf* 
xelch erwiesen.” This is scarcely conclusive, and it may be added that 
there were mnnv reasons why Goethe should have suffered physically at 
this time, quite anart from masturbation. See, e.y., Bielsohowsky, Life 
of Goethe, vol. i, p. 88. 
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It is often possible to trace the precise mechanism of the 
l-elationship between auto-erotie excitement and intellectual 
activity. Brown-Sequard, in old age, considered that to induce 
a certain amount of sexual excitement, not proceeding to emisi 
sion, was an aid to mental work. Ilaymond and Janet knew a 
fpim considering himself a poet, who, in order to attain the ex- 
citation necessary to compose his ideal verses, would write with 
one hand while with the other he caressed his penis, though not 
to the extent of producing ejaculation.^ We must not believe, 
however, that this is by any means the method of workers who 
deserve to be accepted seriously; it would bo felt, to say the 
least, as unworthy. It is indeed a method that would only appeal 
to a person of feeble or failing mental power. What more 
usually happens is that the auto-erotic excitement develops, ipan 
passu and spontaneously, with the mental activity and at the 
climax of the latter the, auto-erotic excitement also culminates, 
almost or even quite spontaneously, in an explosion of detumes- 
cence which relieves the mental tension. I am acquainted with 
such eases in both young men and women of intellectual ability, 
and they probably occur much more frequently than we usually 
suspect. 

In illustration of tho foregoing observations, I may quote tlx 
following narrative, written by a man of letters : “From puberty to the 
age of 30 (when I married), I lived in virgin continenco, ir accord with 
my principle. During these years I worked exceedingly hard — chiefly at 
art (mualo and poetry). My days being spent earning my llvelibood, 
tliese art studies fell into my evening time. I noticed that productive 
power came in periods — periods of irregular length, and which certainly, 
to a partial extent, could be controlled by the will. Such a period 
of vital power began usually with a sensation of melancholy, and it 
quickened my normal revolt against the narrowness of conventional 
life into a red-hot detestation of the paltriness and pettiness with 
which so many mortals seem to content themselves. As the mood grow 
in intensity, this seorn of the lower things mixed with and gave place 
to a vivid insight into higher truths. Tho oppression began to give 
place to a realization of the eternity of the heroic things ; the fatuities 
were seen as mere fashions; love was seen as the true lord of life; the 
eternal romance was evident in its glory; the naked strength and beauly 


1 Les Obsessions, vol. ii, p. 136. 
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the great Eussian novelist, masturbated to excess, and it has been 
suggested that the dreamy melancholy thus induced was a factor 
in his success as a novelist. Goethe, it has been asserted, at one 
time masturbated to excess ; I am not certain on what authority 
the statement is made, probably on a passage in the seventh book 
of DicMung und WahrJieii, in which, describing his student-life 
at Leipzig, and his loss of Aennchcn owing to his neglect of 
her, he tells how he revenged that neglect on his own physical 
nature by foolish practices from which he thinks he suffered fox 
a considerable period.^ The great Scandinavian philosopher, 
SOren Kierkegaard, suffered severely, according to Easmussen, 
from excessive masturbation. That, at the present day, eminence 
in art, literature, and other fields may be combined with the 
excessive practice of masturbation is a fact of which I have un- 
questionable evidence. 

I have the detailed history of a man of 30, of high ability in 
a soientifle direction, who, except during periods of mental strain, haa 
practiced masturbation nightly (though seldom more than once a night) 
from early childhood, without any traceable evil results, eo far as hia 
general health and energy are eonoemed. In another ense, a school- 
teacher, age 30, a hard worker and accomplished musician, has mastur- 
bated every night, sometimes more than once a night, over since he 
was at school, without, so far as he knows, any bad results j he has 
never had connection with a woman, and seldom touches wine or 
tobacco. Cursohmann knew a young and able author who, from the 
age of 11 had masturbated excessively, hut who retained physical and 
mental freshness. It would he very easy to refer to otlier examples, and 
I may remark that, as regards the histories recorded in various vol- 
umes of these Studies, a notable proportion of those in which e-xces- 
sive masturbation is admitted, are of persons of eminent and recognized 
ability. 


l“Ich hatto sie wirklich verloren, und die Tollheit, mit der ich 
meinen Fehler an mir selbst rilohte, indem ich anf mancherlei unsinnige 
Weise in meine physisohe Natur sturmte, um der sittliclien etwas zu 
Leide zn thun, hat sehr viel zu den kBrperliohen Uebeln beigetragen, 
unter denen ieh einige der beaten Jahre mcines Lebena verlorj ja ich 
ware vielleicht an diesem Verlust vollig zu Grunde gegangen, hiltte slch 
hier riieht das poetiseho Talent mit seinen Heilkrnften besonders htllf- 
reich erwiesen.” This is scarcely conclusive, and it may be added that 
there were manv reasons why Goethe should have suffered physically at 
this time, quite anart from masturbation. Bee, e.ff., Bielsehowsky, Life 
of Ooeithe, vol. i, p. 88. 
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It is often possible to trace the precise mocliaQism of the 
I’clationship between auto-erotic excitement and intellectual 
activity. Brown-Sequard, in old age, considered that to induce 
a certain amount of sexual excitement, not proceeding to emia< 
aion, was an aid to mental work. Eaymond and J anet knew a 
frinTi considering himself a poet, who, in order to attain the ex- 
citation necessary to compose his ideal verses, would write with 
one hand while with the otlier he caressed his penis, though not 
to the extent of producing ejaculation.^ We must not believe, 
however, that this is by any means the method of workers who 
deserve to be accepted seriously; it would be felt, to say the 
least, as unworthy. It is indeed a method that would only appeal 
to a person of feeble or failing mental power. What more 
usually happens is that the auto-erotic excitement develops, pan 
passti and spontaneously, with the mental activity and at the 
climax of the latter the. auto-erotic excitement also culminates, 
almost or even quite spontaneously, in an explosion of detumea- 
cence which relieves the mental tension, I am acquainted with 
such cases in both young men and women of intclloctiml ability, 
and they probably occur much more frequently than we usually 
suspect. 

In illustration of tho foregoing obsorvationa, I may quote th« 
following narrative, written by a man of letters t “From puberty to the 
age of 30 (when I married), I lived in virgin continence, ir accord with 
my principle. During these years I worked exceedingly hard — chiefly nl 
art {music and poetry). My days being spent earning my liveliliood, 
these art studies fell into my evening time. I noticed that productive 
power came in periods — periods of irregular lengUi, and which certainly, 
to a partial extent, could be controlled by the will. Such a period 
of vital power began usually with a sensation of melaneholy, and it 
quickened my normal revolt against the narrowness of conventional 
life into a red-hot detestation of the paltriness and pettiness with 
which so many mortals seem to content themselves. As the mood grew 
in intensity, this scorn of the lower things mixed with and gave place 
to a vivid insight into higher truths. The oppression began to give 
place to a realization of the eternity of the heroic things ; the fatuities 
were seen as mere fashions; love was seen as the true lord of life; the 
sternal romance was evident in its glory; the naked strength and beauty 


ILes Ohaeaaiona, vol. ii, p. 136. 
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of men wore known despite their elolhcs. In such mood my work was 
produced; bitter protest and keen-sighted passion mingled in its build- 
ing. The arising vitdlity had certainly deep relation to the ptriodioity 
of the sex-force of manhood. At the height of the power of the art- 
creative mood would come those natural emissions with which Nature 
calmly disposes of the unused force of the male. Such emissions 
wore natural and healthy, and not exhaustive or hysterical. The process 
is undoubtedly sane and protective, unless the subject bo unhealthy. 
Tlio period of creative art power extend.'d a little beyond the end of the 
period of natural seed emission — ^the art work of this last stage being 
less vibrant, and of a gentler force. Then followed a time of calm 
natural rest, which gradually led up to the next sequence of melancholy 
and power. The periods certainly varied in length of time, controlled 
somewhat hy the force of the mind and the mental will to create; that is 
to say, I could somewhat delay the natural emission, by which I gained 
an extension of the period of power.” 

How far masturbation in moderately healthy persons living' 
without normal sexual relationships may be considered normal 
Is a difficult question only to be decided with reference to 
individual cases. As a general rule, when only practiced at rare 
intervals, and fante de mievx, in order to obtain relief for 
physical oppression and mental obsession, it may be regarded as 
the often inevitable result of , the unnatural circumstances of onr 
civilized social life. When, as often happens in mental degen- 
eracy, — and as in shy and imaginative persona, perhaps 'of 
■neurotic temperament, may also sometimes become the case, — it is 
practiced in preference to sexual relationships, it at once be- 
comes abnormal and may possibly lead to a variety of harmful 
results, mental and physical.! 

It must always be remembered, however, that, while the 
practice of masturbation may be harmful in its consequences, it 
is also, in the absence of normal sexual relationships, frequently 
not without good results. In the medical literature of the last 
hundred years a number of cases have been incidentally recorded 

1 A somewhat similar classification has already been made by Max 
Dessoir, who points out that we ;nuBt distinguish between onanists avs 
and onanists a«s Leidensohaft, the latter group alone being of 
really serious importance. The classification of Ballemagne is also, some- 
what similar; he distinguishes onmie par impulsion, occurring in mental 
degeneration and in persons of inferior intelUgenoe, from onania pw 
evocttiion ow aisession. 
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in which the patients found masturbation, benoficial, and such 
cases might certainly have been enormously increased if there had 
been any open-eyed desire to discover them. My own observa- 
tions agree with those of Sudduth, who asserts that "masturbation 
is, in the main, practiced for its sedative effect on the nervous 
Bj’dem. The relaxation that follows the act constitutes its real 
altraction. . . . Both masturbation and sexual intercourse 

should be classed as typical sedatives.”^ 

Gall (Fonoiiona du Oeroeau, 1825, vol. ili, p. 235) mentioned a 
woman who was tormented by strong sexual desire, whioh she satisfied by 
masturbation ten or twelve times a day; this caused no bad results, 
aud led to the immediate disappearance of a severe pain in the back 
of the neck, from which she often suffered. Clouston (Menial Diseases, 
1887, p. 406 ) quotes as follows from a letter written by a youth of 22 i "I 
am sure I cannot explain myself, nor give account of such conduct. 
Sometimes I felt so uneasy at my work that I would go to the water- 
closet to do it, and it seemed to give me ease, and then I would work 
like a hatter for a whole week, till the sensation overpowered me again. 
I have been the most filthy scoundrel in existence,” etc. Gamier pre« 
aents the case of a monk, aged 33, living a chaste life, who wrote tho 
following account of his experiences! "Por the past throe years, at 
least, I hare felt, every two or three weeks, a kind oi fatigue in tho 
penis, or, rather, slight shooting pains, increasing during several days, 
and^then I feel a strong desire to expel tho semen. When no nocturnal 
pollution follows, the retention of the semen causes general disturbance, 
headache, and sleeplessness. I must confess that, occasionally, to free 
myself from the general and local oppression, I lie on my stomach and 
obtain ejaculation. I am at once' rdieved; a weight seems to be lifted 
from my chest, and sleep returns.” This patient consulted Gamier as to 
whether this jartificial relief was not more dangerous than the sufferings 
It relieved. Gamier advised that if the ordinary rtgime of a well- 
irdered monastiy, together wiili anaphrodisiac sedatives, proved inefflea* 

1 W. Xavier Sudduth, “A Study in the Psychophysics of Masturba- 
tion,” Ohioago Medical Recorder, March, 1898. Haig, who reaches a 
similar conclusion, has sought to find its precise mechanism in the blood* 
pressure. "As the sexual act produces lower and falling blood-pressure," 
he remarks, "it will of necessity relieve conditions which are due to 
high and rising blood-pressure, such, for instance, as mental depression 
and bad temper; and, unless my observation deceives me, we have here 
a connection between conditions of high blood-pressure with mental and 
bodily depression and acts of masturbatioii, for this act will relieve these 
conditions and tend to be praoUced for this purpose.” (Urio Acid 
6th e^tion, p. 164.) 
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cious, the manomvre might be conlinucil when necesam-y (V. Gamier, 
06Ubat et OSUbatairos, 1387, p. 320). 11. (J. Coo {Ameiicaii Journal of 
Oiatetrioa, p. 766, July, 1889) gives the case of a married lady vvlio wai 
deeply sensitive of the wrong nature of masturbation, but found in it 
the only means of relieving the severe ovarian pain, asaooiated with 
intense sexual excitement, vrhieh attended menstruation. During the 
intermenstrual period the temptation was absent. Turnhiili hnew a 
youth who found that masturbation gave great relief to feelings of 
heaviness and confusion which came on him periodically; and Wiggles- 
worth has frequently seen masturbation after epileptic fits in patients 
who never masturbated at other times, Moll (Libido Scanialis, BJ. I, 
p. 13) refers to a woman of 28, an artist of nervous and excitable 
temperament, who could not find sexual satisfaction, with her lover, 
hut only when masturbating, which she did once or twice a day, or 
oftener; without masturbation, she said, she would be in a much more 
nervous state. A friend tells me of a married lady of dO, separated 
from her husband on account of incompatibility, who suffered from ir- 
regular menstruation; she tried masturhaimn, and) in her o^vn words, 
“became'normal again;” she had never masturhatod previously. I have 
also been informed of the case of a young unmarried woman, iniellecliial, 
athletic, and well developed, who, from the age of seven or eight, has 
masturbated nearly every night before going to sleep, and would be rest- 
less and unable to sleep if she did not. 

Judging from my own observationB among both sexci, I 
should say that in normal per-tions, well past the age of pubciiy, 
and otherwise leading a chaste life, masturbation would* lie 
practiced except for the physical and mental relief it brings. 
Many vigorous and healthy unmarried women or married women 
apart from their husbands, living a life of sexual abstinence, have 
asserted emphatically that only by sexually exciting themselves, 
at intervals, could they escape from a condition of nervous 
oppression and sexual obseaaion which they felt to be a state of 
hysteria. In most cases this happens about the menstrual period, 
and, whether accomplished as a purely physical act — ^in the sam 
way as they would sootho a baby to sleep by rocking it or pattin 
it — or by the co-operation of voluptuous mental imager^ 
the practice is not cultivated for its own sake during the rest c 
the month. \ 

in illustration of tho foregoing statements I will here record a 
Inr typical ohaervations of experiences with regard to masturbation. The 
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eaaes selected are all women, and are all in a fairly normal, and, loi 
the most part, excellent, slate of healtii; some of them, however, belong 
to somewhat neurotic families, and these are persons of unusual mental 
ability and intelligence. 

Obbebvation !■ — ^Unmarried, aged 38. She is very vigorous an 1 
healthy, of a strongly passionate nature, but never masturbated until a 
few years ago, when she was made love to by a man who used to kiss 
her. etc. Although she did not respond to these advances, she was 
thrown into a state of restless sexual excitement; on one occasion, 
when ir bed in this restless state, slie accidentally found, on passing her 
hand over her body, that, by playing with “a round thing” rditorisl 
a pleasurable feeling was produced. She found herself greatly relieved 
and quieted by these manipulations, though there remained a feeling 
of tiredness afterward. She has sometimes masturbated six times in 
a night, especially before and after the menstrual period, until she 
was unable to produce the orgasm or any feeling of pleasure. 

Observation II. — ^Unmari-ied, aged 46, of rather nervous tcinpera- 
ment. She has for many years been acoustomed, usually about u week 
before the appearance of the menses, to obtain sexual relief by kicking 
out her legs when lying down. In this way, sho says, she obtains com- 
plete satisfaction. Sho never touches herself. On the following day 
she frequently has pains over the lower pari of the abdomen, aueh pniii'- 
being apparently muscular and due to the exertion. 

Observation III. — ^Aged 20, recently married, belonging to a neu 
rotie and morbid family, herself healthy, and living URiinlly in the 
country; vivacious, passionate, enthusiastic, intellectual, and taking il 
prominent part in philanthropio schemes and municipal affairs; at 111 > 
some time, fond of society, and very attractive to men. For many years 
she had been accustomed to excite herself, though she felt it wns not 
good for her. The habit was merely practiced faute do mientv. “I used 
to sit on the edge of the bed sometimes,” she said, “and it come o'-er 
me so strongly that I simply couldn’t resist it. I felt that I shoiiM 
go mad, and I thought it was better to touch myself than be insauo. 
... I used to press my clitoris in. . . . It made me very tir-d 

afterward — ^not like being with my husband.” The confession was made 
from a conviction of the importance of the subject, and with the hop" 
that some way might be found out of the difficulties whioh so often 
beset women. 

Odsebtation IV. — ^Unmarried, aged 27; poaseases much force of 
character and high intelligence; is actively engaged in a professional 
career. As a child of seven or eight she began to experience what she 
describes as lightning-like sensations, “mere, vague, uneasy feelings or 
momentary twitches, which took place alike in the vulva or the vagina 
or the uterus, not amounting to an orgasm and nothing like it.” These 
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aenautlons. It should he added, have continued into adult life. “I al> 
Ways experience them just before menstrua'lion , and afterward for a 
few days, and, occasionally, though it seems to mo not so often, during 
the period itself. I may have the sensation four or five times during 
the day; it is not dependent at all upon external impressions, or my 
own thoughts, and is sometimes absent for days together. It is just one 
flash, as if you would snap your fingers, and it is over.” 

As a child, she was, of course, quite unconscious that there was any- 
thing sexual in these sensations. Tliey were then usually associated 
with various imaginary scenes. The one usually indulged in was that 
a black bear was waiting for her up in a tree, and that she was slowly 
raised up toward the bear by means of ropes and then lowered again, and 
raised, feeling afraid of being caught by the bear, and yet having a 
morbid desire to bo caiight. In after years she realized that there was a 
physical sexual cause underlying these imaginations, and that what she 
liked was a feeling of resistance to the bear giving rise to the physical 
sensation. 

At a somewhat later age, though while still a child, she cherished 
an Ideal passion for a pnson very much older than herself, this passion 
absorbing her thoughts for a period of two years, during which, however, 
there was no progress made in physical sensation. It was when she was 
nearly thirteen years of age, soon after the appearance of menstruation, 
and under the influence of this ideal passion, that she first learned to 
experience conscious orgasm, which was not associated wi Ih the thought 
of any person. 'T did not associate it with anything high or beautiful, 
owing to the fact that I had imbibed our current ideas in regard to 
sexual feelings, and viewed them in a very poor light indeed.” She con- 
siders that her sexual feelings were stronger at this period than at any 
other time in her life. She could, however, often deny herself physical 
satisfaction for weeks at a time, in order that she might not feel unworthy 
of the object of her ideal passion. "As for the sexual satisfaction,” she 
writes, "it was experimental. I had heard older girls speak of the 
pleasure of such feelings, but I was not taught anything by example, or 
otherwise. I merely rubbed myself with the wash-rag while bathing, 
waiting for a result, and having the same peculiar feeling I had so often 
experienced. I am not aware of any ill effects having resulted, but I 
felt degraded, and tried hard to overcome the habit. No one bad spoken 
to me of the habit, but from, the secrecy of grown people, and passages 
I had heard from the Bible, I conceived the idea that it was a repre- 
hensible practice. And, while this did not curb my desire, it taught me 
self-control, and I vowed that each time should be the last. I was often 
able to keep the resolution for two or three weeks.” Some four years 
later she gradually succeeded in breaking herself of the practice in so 
far tM it had become a habit; she has, however, acquired a fuller 
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Jmowlcdgo of Bexual matters, and, though she has still a great dread of 
mastuihation as a vice, she docs not hesitate to relieve her physical tcel- 
ings when it seems best to her to do so. “I am usually able to dh-oot 
my thoughts from these sensations,” she ■writes, “but if they seem to 
make mo irritable or wakeful, 1 relieve myself. It is a physical aet, un- 
assoeiated with deep feeling of any kind. I have always felt that it was 
a rather unpleasant compromise with my physical nature, but certainly 
neecBsaiy in my case. Yet, I have abstained from gratification for very 
long periods. If the feeling is not strong at the menstrual period, I 
go on very well without cither the sensation or the gratification until 
the next period. And, strange as it may seem, the best antidote I have 
found and the best preventiva is -to think about spiritual things or 
someone whom I love. It is simply a matter of training, 1 suppose, — a 
sort of mental gymnastics, — which draws the attention away from the 
physical feelings.” This I.idy has never had any sexual relationships, 
and, since she is anihitioua, and believes that the sexual emotions may 
be transformed so as to become a source of motive power throughout 
the whole of life, she wishes to avoid such relationships. 

OnsEHViTioii V. — Unmarried, aged 31, in good health, with, how- 
ever, a somewhat hysterical excess of energy. “When I was about 26 
years of age,” sbe writes, "a friend came to me with the confession 
that for several years' she had masturhalod, and had heoorae such a 
slave lo the habit that she severely suifored froin its ill elfcctB. At that 
time I had never heard of self-abuse by women. I listened to her story 
with much sympathy and interest, hut some skepticism, and determined 
to try experiments upon myself, with the idea of getting to understand 
the matter in order to assist ray friend. After some manipulation, I 
succeeded in awakening what had before been unconscious and unkno-wn. 
I purposely allowed the habit lo grow upon me, and one night — for I 
always operated upon myself before going to sleep, never in the morn- 
ing — I obtained considerable pleasurable satisfaction, but the following 
day my conscience awoke; I also felt pain located at the baok of my 
head and down the spinal column. I ceased my operations for a time, and 
then began again somewhat regularly, once a month, a few days after men- 
struation. During those months in which I exercised moderation, I 
think I obtained much local relief -with comparatively little iniury, but, 
later on, finding myself in robust health, I increased my experiments, 
the habit gj-ew upon me, and it was only with an almost superhuman 
effort that I broke myself free. Needless to say that I gave no assist- 
ance to my suffering fiiend, nor did I ever refer to ■the subject after 
her confession to me. 

"Some two years later I heard of sexual practices between women 
M a frequent habit in certain quarters. I again interested myself in 
masturbation, for I had been told something that led me to believe that 

18 
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there was luucn more for me to discover. Not knowing the most 
elementary physiology, I questioned some of my friends, and then com- 
menced again. I restricted myself to relief from local congestion and 
irritation by calling forth the emission of mucus, rather than by seeking 
pleasure. At the same time, I sought to discover what manipulation of 
the clitoris would lead to. The habit grew upon mo with startling 
rnpiditj', and I became more or leas its slave, but I suffered from no very 
gj'eat ill effects until I started in search of more discoveries. I found 
that I was a complete ignoramus as to the formation of a woman’s body, 
and by experiments upon myself sought to discover the vagina. I con- 
tinued my operations until I obtained an entrance. I think the rough 
handling of myself during this final stage disturbed my nervous system, 
and caused me considerable pain and exhaustion at the back of' my 
head, the spinal column, the back of my eyes, and a general feeling of 
languor, etc. 

"I could not bear to be the slave of a habit, and after much suffer- 
ing and efforts, which only led to falls to lower depths of conscioua 
failure, my better self rebelled, until, by a great effort and much prayer, 
I kept Inyself pure for a whole week. This partial recovery gave me 
hope, but then I again fell a victim to the habit, much to my chagrin, 
/and became hopeless of ever retracing my steps toward my ideal of 
virtue. For some days I lost energy, spirit, and 'hope; my nervous sys- 
tem appeared to be ruined, but 1 did not really despair of victory in. 
the end. I thought of all the drunkards chained by tlieir intemperate 
nnbits, of inveterate smokers who could not exist without tobacco, and 
of all the various methods by which men were slaves, and the longing to> 
be freed of what had, in my case, proved to be a painful and unnecessary 
h.ibit, increased daily until, after one night when I struggled with my- 
self for hours, I believed I bad finally succeeded. 

"At^timee, when I reached a high degree of sexual excitement, I 
felt that I was at least one step removed from those of morbid and 
repressed sex, who had not the slightest suspicion of the Intent joys oi 
womanhood within them. For a little while the habit took the shape- 
of nu exalted passion, but I rapidly tired it out by rough, thoughtless, 
nml too impatient handling. Revulsion set in with the pain of an ex- 
hausted and badly used nervous system, and finding myself the slave 
of a passion, I determined to endeavor to he its master. 

“In conclusion, I should say that masturbation has proved itself 
to he to me one of the blind turnings of my life’s history, from which 
I have gained much valuable experience.” 

The practice wae, however, by no means thus dismissed. Some 
time later the subject writes : “I have again restarted masturbation for 
the relief of localized feelings. One morning 1 was engaged in reading a 
j- very heavy ■"olume which, for convenience sake, I held in my lap. 
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leaning back on my chair. I had become deep in my study for an hoar 
or so when I became aware of certain, feelings roused by the wciglit of 
the book. Being tempted to see what would happen by such conduct, I 
shifted BO that the edgo of the volume came in closer coutiict. Tb i 
pleasurable feelings increased, so I gave myself up to my emotions for 
some thirty minutes. 

“Notwithstanding the intense pleasure I enjoyed for so long .i 
period, I maintain that it is wiser to refrain, and, although I admit in 
the same breath that, by gentle treatment, such pleasure may be harm- 
less to tlie general health, it does lead to a desire for solitude, which is 
not conducive to a happy frame of mind. There is an neeompanying 
reticence of speech concerning the pleasure, which, therefore, appears to 
bo unnatural, like the eating of stolen fruit. After such an event, one 
seems to require to fly to the woods, and to listen to the song of the 
birds, so as to shake off afler-eft'ects.” 

In a letter dated some months later, she writes: “I think I have 
risen above the masturbation habit.” In the same letter the writer 
remarks: “If I hod consciously abnormal or unsatisiled appetites T 
would satisfy them in the easiest and least harmful way.” 

Again, eighteen months later, she writes: “It is curious to note 
that for months this habit is forgotten, but awakens somotimes to sell- 
assertion. If a feeling of pressure is felt in the head, and a slighi 
irritation elsewhere, and experience shows that the time has come for 
pacification, exquisite pleasure can be enjoyed, irever more than twice 
a month, and sometimes less often.” 

OBBEnvATiON VI. — ^Unmarried, actively engaged in the practice 
of her profession. Well-developed, feminine in contoui', but boyisli in 
manner and movements; strong, though muscles small, and healthy, with 
sound nervous system; never had anzsmia. Thick brown hair; pubic 
hair thick, and hair on toes and legs up to umbilicus; it began to 
appear at tbe age of 10 (before pubic hair) and continued until 18. 
A few stray hairs round nipples, and much dark down on upper lip, n“ 
well as light down on arms and hands. Hips, normal ; nates, small ; labia 
minora, large; and clitoris, deeply hooded. Hymen thick, vagina, prob- 
ably small. Considerable pigmentation of parts. Menstruation oegnr 
at 16, but not regular till 17 ; is painless and scanty; the better thi 
state of health, the less it is. No change of sexual or other feelings con 
nected with it; it lasts one to three days. 

“I believe,” she writes, "my first experience of physical sex atns:i- 
tions was when I was about 10, and in sleep. But I did not then 
recognize it, and seldom, indeed, gave the subject of sex a thought. 1 
was a child far beyond the age of childhood. The accompanying dr’eams 
were disagreeable, but I cannot remember what they were about. It 
was not until I was nearly 19 that I knew the sexual orgasm in m y 
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waking state. It surprised me completely, but 1 knew that 1 had known 
it before in my sleep. 

“The knowledge oame one summer when I was leading a rather 
isolated life, and my mind was far from sex subjects, being deep in 
books, Carlyle, Ruskin, Huxley, Darwin, Seott, etc. I noticed that when 
I got up in the morning I felt Tei 7 hot and uncomfortable. The clitoris 
and the parts around were swollen and erect, and often tender and 
painful. I had no idea what it was, but found 1 was unable to pass 
my water for an hour or two. One day, when I was sirainiitg a little 
to pose water, tlie full orgasm occurred. The next time it happened, 
i tried to check it by holding myself firmly, of course, with the opposite 
result. I do not know that I found it highly pleasurable, but it was 
n. very great relief. I allowed myself a good many experiments, to 
I’oine to a conclusion in the matter, and 1 thought about it. I was 
much too shy to speak to any one, and thought it was probably a sin. 

1 tried not to do it, and not to think about it, saying to myself that 
surely 1 was lord of my body. But I found that the matter was not 
entirely under my control. However unwilling or passive I might be, 
there were times when the involuntary discomfort was not in my keep- 
ing. My touching myself or not did not save me from it. Because 
It sometimes gave me pleasure, I thought it might be a form of self- 
indulgence, and did not do it until it could scarcely bo helped. Soon 
the orgasm began to occur fairly frequently in my sleep, perhaps once , 
or twice a week. I had no erotic 'di'eams, then or at any other time, 
but I had nights of restless sleep, and woke as it occurred, dreaming 
that it was happening, as, in fact, it was. At times I hardly awoke, 
but went to sleep again in a moment. I continued for two or three 
years to he sorely tried by day at frequent intervals. I acquired a 
remarkable degree of control-, so that, though one touch or steadily di- 
rected thought would have caused the orgasm, I could keep it off, and 
go to sleep without ‘wrong doing.’ Of course, when I fell asleep, my 
control ended. All this gave me a good deal of physical worry, and kept 
my attention unwillingly fixed upon the matter. I do not think my body 
was readily irritable, but I had unquestionably very strong sexual 
impulses. 

"After a year or -two, when I was working hard, I could not 
afford the attention the control cost me, or the prolonged mitigated sexual 
excitement it caused. I took drugs for a time, but they lost effect, 
produced lassitude, and agreed with me badly. I therefore put away 
tny scruples and determined to try the effect of giving myself an in- 
stant and business-like relief. Instead of allowing my feelings to 
gather, strength, I satisfied them out of hand. Instead of five hours 
of. heat and discomfoit, I did not allow myself five minutes, if I could 
help it, 
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“The effeel was marvelous, I praotioally had no more trouble 
The thing rarely came to me at all by day, and though it coatinue(i 
at times by night, it became leas frequent and less strong; often ii 
did not wake me. The erotic images and speculations that had begun U 
come to me died down. I left od? being afraid of my feelings, or 
indeed, thinking about them. I may say that I had decided that i 
should be obliged to lead a single life, and that the less I thought 
about matters of sex, the more easy I should find life. Later on * 
had religious ideas which helped me considerably in my ideals of a 
decent, orderly, self-contained life. I do not lay stress on these; they 
were not at all emotional, and my physical and psychical development do 
not appear to have run much on parallel lines. I had a strong moral 
sense before I had a religious one, and a ‘common-sense’ which I perhap , 
trusted more than either. 

"When I was about 28 I thought 1 might perhaps leave oft the 
habit of regular relief I had got inia (It was not regular as regards 
time, being anything from one day to six weeks.) The change was 
probably made easier by a severe illness I had had. I gave this ab- 
stinence a fair trial for several years (until I was about 34), but my 
nocturnal manifestations certainly gathered strength, especially when 
I got much better in bealib, and, finally, as at puberty, began to worry 
my waking life, I reasoned lhat by my attempt at abstinence I had 
only exchanged control for nnoonti'ol, and reverted to ray old habits 
of relief, with tlie same good results as before. The whole trouble 
subsided and I got better at once, (The orgasm during sleep con- 
tinued, and occurs about once a fortnight; it is increecsed by change 
of afr, especially at the seaside, when it may occur on two or 
three nights running.) I decided that, for the proper control of my 
single life, relief was normal and right. It would be very dilDoult for 
anyone to demonstrate the oontraiy to me. My aim has always been 
to keep myself in the best condition of physical and mental balance 
that a single person is capable of,” 

There is some interest in briefly renewing the remarkable 
transformations in the attitude toward masturbation from Greek 
times down to our own day. The Greeks treated masturbation 
with little opprobrium. At the worst they regarded it as un- 
manly, and Aristophanes, in yaiious paasages, connects the prac- 
tice with women, children, slayes, and feeble old men. iEschines 
seems to hare publicly brought it as a charge against Demos- 
thenes that he had practiced masturbation, though, on the other 
band, Plutarch tells ns that Diogenes — described by Zeller, the 
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waking slate. It surprised me completely, but 1 knew that I had known 
it before in my sleep, 

“The knowledge oame one summer when I was leading a rather 
isolated life, and my mind was far from sex subjecis, being deep in 
books, Carlyle, Kuakin, Iluxlqr, Darwin, Scott, etc. I noticed that when 
i got up in the morning I felt very hot and uncomfortable. The clitoris 
and the parts around were swollen and erect, and often tender and 
painful. I had no idea what it was, but found I was unable to pass 
my water for an hour or two. One day, when I was straining a little 
to pass water, the full orgasm occurred. The next time it happened, 
I tried to check it by holding myself firmly, of course, with the opposite 
result. I do not know that I found it highly pleasurable, but it was 
B very great relief. I allowed myself a good many experiments, to 
('otne to a conclusion in the matter, and I thought about it. I was 
■much too shy to speak to any one, and thought it was probably a sin. 
1 tried not to do it, and not to think about it, saying to myself that 
surely 1 was lord of my body. But I found that the matter was not 
entirely under my control. However unwilling or passive I might be, 
there were times when the involuntary discomfort was not in my keep- 
ing. Aly touching myself or not did not save me from it. Because 
It sometimes gave me pleasure, 1 thought it might be a form of self- 
indulgence, and did not do it Until it could scarcely be helped. Soon 
the orgasm began to occur fairly frequently in my sleep, perhaps once 
or twice a week. I had no erotic dreams, then or at any other time, 
but 1 had nights of restlesa sleep, and woke as it occurred, dreaming 
that it was happening, as, in fact, it was. At times I hardly awoke, 
hut went to sleep again in a moment. I continued for two or threo 
years to be sorely tried by day at frequent intervals. I acquired a 
remarkable degree of control, so that, though one touch or steadily di- 
rected thought would have caused the orgasm, I could keep it off, and 
go to sleep without 'wrong doing.’ Of course, when I fell asleep, my 
control ended. All this gave me a good deal of physical worry, and kept 
my attention unwillingly fixed upon the matter. I do not think my body 
was readily irritable, but I had unquestionably very strong sexual 
impulses. 

“After a year or •two, when I was working hard, I could not 
afford the attention the control coet me, or the prolonged mitigated sexual 
excitement it caused. I took drugs for ii time, but they lost effect, 
produced lassitude, and agreed 'with me badly. I therefore put away 
my scruples and determined to try the effect of giving myself an in- 
stant and business-like relief. Instead of allowing my feelings to 
gather strength, I satisfied them out of hand. Instead of five hours 
of heat and dieoomfort, I did not allow myself five minutes, if I could 
help it. 
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"Tlie effect was marvelous. X practically had no more trouble 
Ite tiling rarely came to mo at aH by day, and though it contiuucii 
tit times hy night, it became less freipcnt and less strong; ollen i 
did not wake me. Tlie erotic images and speculations that had begun tv 
goiae to me died down, 1 left off being afraid of my feelings, oi 
indeed, thinking about them. I may say that I had decided that I 
ghould he obliged to lead a single life, and that the less 1 though) 
about matters ot sex, the more easy I should iind life. Later on > 
had religious ideas which helped me considerably in my ideals of i\ 
decent, oiderly, self-contained life. T do not lay stress on these; they 
were not at all emotional, and my physical and psychical development do 
not appear to have run much on parallel lines. I had a strong moral 
sense before I had a religious one, and a ‘eommon-sense' which I perhap < 
trusted more than either. 

"When I was about 28 I thought 1 might perhaps leave off the 
habit of regular relief I had got into. (It was not regular as regards 
time, being anything from one day to six weeks.) The change was 
probably made easier by a severe iilness I had had. I gave this ab- 
stinence a fair trial for several years (until I was about 34), but my 
nocturnal manifestations certainly gathered strength, espeeially when 
I got mnoh better in health, and, finally, as at puberty, began to worry 
my waking life. I reasoned that by my attempt at abstineneo I had 
only exchanged control for unoontrol, and rovorted to my old habits 
of relief, with tlie same good results ns before. The wliole trouble 
subsided and I got better at once. (The orgasm during sleep con- 
tinned, ond occurs about once o fortnight; it is increased hy change 
of ajr, espeeially at the seaside, when it may occur on two or 
three nights running.) I decided iJiat, for the proper control of my 
single life, relief was normal and rigti. It would be very dilHouIt for 
anyone to demonstrate the contrary to me. My aim hae always been 
to keep myself in the beat condition of physical and mental balance 
that a single person is capable of.” 

There is some interest in briefly rpyiewing the remarkable 
transformations in the attitude toward masturbation from (Jreek 
times down to our own day. The Greeks treated masturbation 
with little opprobrium. At the worst they regarded it as un- 
manly, and Aristophanes, in various passages, connects the prac- 
tice with women, children, slaves, and feeble old men. iEsohines 
seems to have publicly brought it as a charge against Demos- 
thenes that he had practiced masturhation, though, on the other 
hand, Plutarch tells us that Diogenes— described by Zeller, the 
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lustoriaa of Greek philosophy, as “the most topical figuio of 
ncient Greece” — ^was praised by Chrysippus, the fiinons pliilos- 
( l>lior, for niasturbating m the market-place. The more siren 
nous Eomans, at all events as exemplified by Juvenal and Martial, 
condemned masturbation more vigorously.^ Aretteus, without 
alluding to masturbation, dwells on the tonic effects of ret lining 
the semen; but, on the other hand, Galen regarded the retention 
of semen as injurious, and advocated its frequent expulsion, a 
point of view which tended to justify masturbation. In classical 
days, doubtless, masturbation and all other forms of the aulo- 
crotic impulse were comparatively rare. So much scope was 
allowed in early adult age for homosexual and later for holcrn- 
sexual relationships that any excessive or morbid dovelopineiit oJ 
solitai 7 self-indulgence could seldom occur. The case was 
altered when Chrr’tian ideals became prominent. Christian 
(iiorality strongly proscribed sexual relationsliips except under cer- 
tain specified conditions. It is true that Christianity discouraged 
. 11 sexual manifestations, and that therefore its ban fell equally on 
masturbation, but, obviously, masturbation lay at the weakest line 
of defence against the assaults of the flesh; it was there that 
resist mce would most readily yield. Christianity thus probably 
led to a considerable increase of masturbation. The attention 
which the theologians devoted to its manifestations clearly bears 
'witness to their magnitude. It is noteworthy that Mohammedan 
theologians regarded masturbation as a Christian vice. In Islam 
both doctrine and practice tended to encourage sexual relation- 
ships, and not much attention was paid to masturbation, nor even 
any severe reprobation directed against it. Omer Haleby re- 
marks that certain theologians of Islam are inclined to consider 
the practice of masturbation in vogue among Christiana as allow- 
able to devout Mussulmans when alone on a journey; he himself 
regards this as a practice good neither for soul nor body (seminal 
emissions during sleep providing all necessary relief) ; should, 
iiowever, a Mussulman fall into this error, God is merciful 

1 Northcote discusses tlie classic attitude toAxards masturbation, 
Chriatianity and Seal Problems, p. 233. 

S M Ktttl, traduction de Paul de BCgla, Paris, 1893, 
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In Thcodoro’s Penitential of tlie seventh century, forty days’ pen- 
ance is prescribed for masturbation. Aquinas condemned masturbation 
as worse than fornication, though less heinous than otlier se.xual of- 
fences against Mature; in opposition, also, to those who heiieved that 
distillatio usually takes place without pleasure, he observed that it was 
often caused by sexual emotion, and should, therefore, always be men- 
tioned to the confessor. Liguori also regarded masturbation as a graver 
sin than fornication, and even said that distillatio, if voluntary and with 
noiable physical commotion, is without doubt a mortal sin, for in such 
a case it is the beginning of a pollution. On the other hand, somo 
theologians have thought that distillatio may be permitted, even if there 
is some commotion, so long as it has not been voluntarily procured, 
and Caramuel, who has been described as a theological enfant terrible. 
declared that "natural law does not forbid masturbation,” but that 
proposition was condemned by Innocent XI. The most enlightened 
modern Catholic view is probably represented by Debreyne, who, after 
remarking that he has known pious and intelligent persons who had 
an irresistible impulse to masturbate, continues: “Must we excuse, or 
condemn, these people? Neither the one nor the other. If you con- 
demn and repulse absolutely these persons as altogether guilty, against 
their own convictions, you will perhaps throw them into despair; if, 
on the contrary, you completely excuse them, you maintain them in n 
disorder from which they may, perhaps, never emerge. Adopt a wise 
middle course, and, perhaps, with God’s aid, you may often cure thorn.” 

Under certain circumstances somo Catholic theologians have per- 
mitted a married woman to masturbate. Thus, the Jesuit theologian, 
Gary, asserts that tlie wife docs not sin "qua se ipsam taotibus eacitat 
ad seminationem statim post oopulam in gud vir solus somimvit,” 
This teaching seems to have been misunderstood, since ethical and even 
medical writers have expended a certain amount of moral indignation 
on the Church whose theologians committed themselves to this state- 
ment. As a matter of fact, this qualified permission to masturbate 
merely rests on a false theory of procreation, which is olearly expressed 
in the word seminatio. It was believed that ejaculation in the woman 
is as necessary to fecundation as ejaculation in the man. Galen, 
Avicenna, and Aquinas recognized, indeed, that such feminine semination 
was not necessary; Sanchez, however, was doubtful, while Suarez and 
Zacchia, following Hippocrates, regarded it as necessary. As sexual 
intercourse without fecundation is not approved by the Catholic Church, 
it thus became logically necessary to permit women to masturbate when- 
ever the ejaculation of mucus had not occurred at or before coitus. 

The belief that the emission of vaginal mucus, under the infiuenao 
of sexual excitement in women, corresponded to spermatic emission, has 
led to the praetice of masturbation on hygienic grounds. Gamier 
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{04libat, p. 266) mentiona that MesuP, in the eighteenth eentnry, 
invented a special pessary to taka the place of tho penis, and, as he 
vtated, effect the due expulsion of the feminine sperm. 

« 

Protostantiam, no doubt, in the main accepted the general 
Catholic tradition, but the tendency ol Protestantism, in reaction 
against the minute inquisition of the earlier theologians, has 
always been to exercise a certain degree of what it regarded as 
wholesome indiiference toward the less obvious manifestations of 
the flesh. Thus in Protestant countries masturbation seems to 
have been almost ignored until Tissot, combining wfth his repu- 
tation as a physician the fanatieiam of a devout believer, raised 
masturbation to the position of a colossal bogy which during a 
hundred years has not only had an nnforiunate influence on 
medical opinion in these matters, but has been productive of 
incalculable harm to ignorant youth and tender consciences. 
During tho past forty years the efforts of many distinguished 
physicians — a few of whose opinions 1 have already quoted — ^liave 
gradually dragged tho bogy down from its pedestal, and now, as 
I have ventured to suggest, there is a tendency for the reaction 
to be excessive. There is even a tendency to-day to regard mas- 
turbation, with various qualifications, as normal. Eemy de 
Qourmont, for instance, considers that masturbation is natural 
because it is the method by which fishes procreate: “All things 
considered, it must he accepted that masturbation is part of the 
doings of Nature. A different conclusion might bo agreeable, 
but in every ocean and under the reeds of every river, myriads of 
beings would proteat.”i Tillier remarks that since masturbation 
appears to he universal among the higher animals we are not 
mtitled to regard it as a vice; it has only been so considered 
oecause studied exclusively by physicians under abnormal condi- 
'lions.2 Hirth, while asserting that masturbation must be 
•trongly repressed in the yoimg, regards it as a desirable method 
nf relief for adults, and especially, under some circumstances, for 
Vomen.8 Venturi, a well-known Italian alienist, on the other 

1 Remy de Goumont, Pliyaiqm de V Amour, p. 133. 

2 TilUer, L’Instinot Scauel, Paris, 1889, p. 270. 

® G, HirUt, Wege zur Hein^ot, p. 648. 
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hand, regards masturbation as strictly physiological in youth; it 
is the normal and natural passage toward the generous and 
healthy passion of early manhood ; it only becomes abnormal and 
vicious, he holds, when continued into adult life. 

The appearance of masturbation at puberty, Venturi considers, “is 
a moment in the course of the development of the function of that organ 
which is the necessary instrument of sexuality.” It finds its motive 
in the sntisfaetion of an organic need having much analogy with 
that which arises from the tickling of a very sensitive cutaneous 
surface. In this masturbation of early adolescence lies, according to 
V'enturi, tlie germ of what will later be love; a pleasure of the body and 
of the spirit, following the relief of p, satisfied need. “As the youth 
develops, onanism becomes a sexual oxit comparable to coitus as a dream 
is comparable to reality, imagery forming in correspondence with the de- 
sires. In Us fully developed form in adolescence,” Venturi continues, 
"masturbation has an almost hallucinatory obaracter; onanism at this 
period psyohioally approximates to the true sexual act, and passes in- 
sensibly into it. If, however, continued on into adult age, it becomes 
morbid, passing into orotio fetiohism; what in the inexperioneed youth 
is the natural auxiliary and stimulus to imagination, in tho dcgcuprato 
onanist of adult ago is n sign of arrested development. Tims, onanism,” 
the author concludes, "is not always a vice such ns is fiercely oombatpcl 
by educators and moralists. It is the natural transition by which wo 
reach the warm and generous love of youth, and, iu natural sucoession 
to this, the tranquil, positive, matrimonial love of tho mature man.” 
(Silvio Venturi, Le Degenerasdoni Psioo-sesauala, 1802, pp. 6-0.) 

It may be questioned whether tliis view is, acceptable oven for tho 
warm climate of the south of Europe, where the impulses of sexuality 
are undoubtedly precocious. It is certainly not in harmony with gen- 
eral experience and opinion in the north; this is well expressed in the 
following passage by Edward Carpenter {Intematimal Journal of Blhios, 
July, 1800) : "After all, puidiy (in tlie sense of continence) is of the 
first importance to boyhood. To prolong the period of oontinenoe iu a 
boy’s life is to prolong the period of growth. This is a simple physi- 
ological law, and a very obvious one; and, whatever other things may 
be said in favor of purity, it remains, perhaps, the most weighty. To 
introduce sensual and sexual habits — and one of the worst of thorn is 
self-abuse — at an early age, is to arrest growth, both physical and 
mental. And whht is even more, it means to arrest the capacity for 
aifection. All experience shows that the early outlet toward sex cheapens 
and weakens affectional capacity.” * 
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I do not eoiisider that yre can decide the precise degree in 
TThich masturbation, may fairly be called normal so long as we 
take masturbation by itself. We are thus, in conclusion, brought 
back to the point which I sought to emphasize at the outset; 
masturbation belongs to a group of auto-erotic phenomena. 
IVom one point of view it may be said that all auto-erotic phe- 
nomena are unnatural, since the natural aim of the sexual im- 
pulse is sexual conjunction, and all exercise of that impulse out- 
side such conjunction is away from the end of Nature. But we 
do not live in a state of Nature which answers to such demands; 
all our life is ‘"unnatural.” And as soon as we begin to restrain 
the free play of sexual impulse toward sexual ends, at once auto- 
erotic phenomena inevitably spring up on every side. There is 
no end to them; it is impossible to say what finest elements in 
art, in morals, in civilization generally, may not really be rooted 
in an auto-erotic impulse. ‘Without a certain overheating of 
the sexual system,” said Nietzsche, "we could not have a 
Baphael.” Auto-erotic phenomena are inevitable. It is our 
wisest course to recognize this iuevitablenesB of sexual and 
transmuted sexual manifestations under the perpetual restraints 
of civilized life, and, while avoiding any attitude of excessive 
indulgence or indifierence,i to avoid also any attitude of exces- 
sive horror, for our horror not only leads to the facts being 
efEectually veiled from our sight, but itself serves to manufacture 
artificially a greater evil than that which we seek to combat. 

The sexual impulse is not, as some have imagined, the sole 
root of the most massive human emotions, the most brilliant 
human aptitudes," — of sympathy, of ait, of religion. In the com- 
plex human organism, where all the parts axe so many-fibred and 
so closely interwoven, no great manifestation can be reduced to 
one single source. But it largely enters into and molds all of 
these emotions and aptitudes, and that by virtue of its two most 
peculiar characteristics: it is, iu the first place, the deepest and 

1 FCrS, iu course of his valuable work, L'lnsUmt Seamel, stated 
that my ooncluslon is that uiasturbation ia normal, and that “VinduU 
genw s'imposu.*’ 1 had, however, already guarded myself against this 
misinterpretation. 
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most volconic of human impulscsj and, in the second place, — un- 
like the only other human impulse with which it can bo com- 
pared, the 'nutritive impulse, — ^it can, to a largo extent, be trans- 
muted into a new force capable of the strangest and most various 
uses. So that in the presence of all tliese manifestations we may 
assert tliat in a real sense, though subtly mingled with very 
diverse elements, auto-erotism everywhere plays its part. Tn the 
phenomena of auto-crotisni, when we take a broad view of those 
phenomena, wo are concerned, not with a form of insanity, not 
necessarily with a foim of depravity, but with the inevitable by- 
products of that mighty process on which the animal creation, 
rests. 
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The Ihpltience oi? Menstkuation oh the 

POSITIOH OP WOMEH- 

A QOBSTIOH of historical psychology -which, so far as 1 
know, has never been fully investigated is the influence of men- 
struation. in constituting the emotional atmosphere through 
which men habitually -view women.1 y do not purpose to deal 
fully with this question, because it is one which may be more 
properly dealt with at length by the student of culture and by the 
historian, rather than from the standpoint of empirical psy- 
chology. It is, moreover, a question full of complexities in 
regard to which it is impossible to .speak with certainty. But 
we here strike on a factor of such importance, such neglected 
importance, for the proper understanding of the sexual relations 
of men and women, that it cannot be wholly ignored. 

Among the negroes of Surinam a woman must live in soli- 
tude during the time of her period ; it is dangerous for any man 
or woman to approach her, and when she sees a person coming 
near she cries out anxiously: “Mi hay! Mi hay !” — I am unclean I 
I am unclean I Throughout the world we find traces of the cus- 
tom of which this is a typical example, but we must not too 
hastily assume that this custom is evidence of the inferior posi- 
tion ocenpied by semi-civilized women. It is necessary to take a 
ll>road view, not only of the beliefs of semi-civilized man regarding 
.menstruation, but of his general beliefs regarding the super- 
natural forces of the world. 

There is no fragment of folk-lore so familiar to the European 
world as that which connects woman with -the serpent. It is, 


1 Several recent works, however, notably ITrazer’s Golden Bough 
and Crawley's Mystie Rose, throw light directly or indireotiy on this 
question. 

( 284 ) 
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indeed, one of the foundation stones of Christian theology.^ Yet 
there is no fragment of folk-lore which remains more obscure. 
How has it happened that in all parts of the world the snake or 
his congeners, the lizard and the crocodile, have been credited 
with some design, sinister or erotic, on women ? 

Of the wide prevalence of the belief there can be no doubt. 
Among the Port Lincoln tribe of South Australia a lizard is said 
to have divided man from woman.2 Among the Ohiriguanos of 
Bolivia, op the appearance of menstruation, old women ran about 
with sticks to hunt the snake that had wounded the girl. Frazer, 
who quotes this example from the "Ldtres idifianies et ewi- 
eases!’ also refers to a modern Greek folk-tale, according to which 
a princess at puberty must not let the sun shine upon her, or she 
would be turned into a lizard.® The lizard was a sexual symbol 
among the Mexicans. In some parts of Brazil at the onset of 
puberty a girl must not go into the woods for fear of the amorous 
attacks of snakes, and so it is also among the Macusi Indians of 
British Guiana, according to Schoraburgk. Among the Basutos 
of South Africa the young girls must dance around tlic clay 
image of a snake. In Polynesian mythology the lizard is a very 
sacred animal, and legends represent women as often giving 
birth to lizards.'* At a widely remote spot, in Bengal, if you 

1 IlobcrtBon Smith points out that since snakes are the last noxious 
animals which man is able to e^ierminate, they are the last to be asso- 
ciated with demons. They were ultimately the only animals dircelly 
and constantly associated with the Arabian jinn, or demon, and the 
serpent of Eden was a demon, and not a temporary disguise of Satan 
[Seligion of Semites, pp. 129 and 442). Perhaps it 'was, in part, because 
the snake was thus the last embodiment of demonic power that women 
were associated with it, women being always connected with the most 
ancient religious beliefs. 

2 In the northern territory of the same colony menstnmtion is said 
to be due to a bandicoot soratching the vagina and causing blood to flow 
(Journal of the Anthrojiologioal Institute, p. 177, November, 1804), 
At Glenelg, and near Portland, in Yictoria, the head of a snake was 
inserted into a virgin’s vagina, when not considered large enough for 
intercourse (Brough Smyth, A6ori(?ines of Victoria, 'vol. ii, p. 319), 

s Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. ii, p. 231. Crawley (The Mystic Rose, 
p. 192) also brings together various oases of primitive peoples who be- 
lieve the bite of a snake to be the cause of menstruation. 

<iMeyners d'Estrofs, “Etude ethnographique sur le iCzard ohez les 
peuples malais et polyndsiens.” L'Anthropologie, 1892; see also, as re< 
gards the lizard in Samoan folk-lore. Globus, vol. Ixxiv, No. IG. 
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dream of a snake a child will be bom to you, reports Sarat Chan- 
dra Mitra.^ lu the Berlin Museum fiir Volkerkunde there is a 
carved 'wooden figure from New Guinea of a woman into whose 
vulva a crocodile is inserting its snout, while the same museum 
contains .another figure of a snake-like crocodile crawling out of 
a woman’s vulva, and a third figure shows a small round snake 
with a small head, and closely resembling a penis, at the mouth of 
the vagina. All these figures are reproduced by Ploss and Bar- 
tels. Even in modem Europe the same ideas prevail. In Portu- 
gal, according to Beys, it is believed that during menstruation 
women are liable to be bitten by lizards, and to guard against this 
risk they wear drawers during the period. In Germany, again, it 
was believed, up to the eighteenth century at least, that the hair 
of a menstruating woman, if buried, would turn into a snake. 
It may be added that in various parts of the world virgin priest- 
esses are dedicated to a snake-god and are married to the god.2 
At Eome, it is interesting to note, the serpent was the symbol of 
fecundation, and as such often figures at Pompeii as the genius 
patrisfamiliaSi the generative power of the family.® In Eab- 
binlcal tradition, also, the serpent is the symbol of sexual desire. 

There can be no doubt that — ^aa Ploss and Bartels, from 
whom some of these examples have been taken, point out — ^in 
widely different parts of the world menstruation is bdieved to 
have been originally caused by a snake, and that this conception 
is frequently associated with an erotic and mystic idea.'* How 
the connection arose Floss and Bartels are unable to say. It can 


1 Journal Anthropological Society of Bombay, 1800, p. 689. 

3 Boudin (Etude Anthropologique : Oulte Serpent, Paris, 1864, 
pp, 66-70) brings forward examples of this aspect of snake-worship. 

S Attilio de Marohl, II Quito privaio di Roma, p. 74. The associa- 
tion of the power of generation wth a god in the fmm of a serpent is, 
indeed, comtnon; see, e.g. Sir W. M. Ramsav, Oiiies of Phrygia, 'vol. i, 
p. 04. 

4 It is noteworthy that one of the names for the penis used by the 
Swahili women .of German East Africa, in a kind of private language of 
their own, is "the snake” (Zaehe, Zoitsohrift fUr Bthnologie, p. 73, 1800). 
It tnny 'be added that Maeder ("Interpretation de Quelques R6ves," 
Arohivee de Peychologio, April, 1907) brings forward various items of 
mlk-lore showing the phallic significance of the serpent, as well as evl- 
defiee indicating that, in the dreams of women of to-day, the snake some- 
times has a sexual significanoe. 
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only be suggested that its shape and appearance, as well as its 
venomous nature, may have contributed to the mystery every- 
where associated with the snake — a mystei'y itscU fortified by 
the association with women — to build up this world-wide belief 
regarding the origin of menstruation. 

This primitive theory of the origin of menstruation prob- 
ably brings before us in its earli^t shape the special and intimate 
bond which has ever been held to connect women, by virtue of 
the menstrual process, with the natural or supernatural powers 
of the world. Everywhere menstruating women are supposed to 
be possessed by spirits and charged with mysterious forces. It 
is at this point that a serious misconception, due to ignorance 
of primitive religious ideas, has constantly intruded. It is stated 
that the menstruating woman is '‘unclean” and possessed by an. 
evil spirit. As a matter of fact, however, the savage rarely dis- 
criminates between bad and good spirits. Every spirit may have 
either a beneficial or malignant influence. An interesting in- 
stance of this is given in Colenso’s Maori Lexicon as illustrated 
by the meaning of the Maori word atm. 

The importance of recognizing the special sense in which the 
word "unclean” is used in tliis connection was clearly pointed out 
by Robertson Smith in the case of the Semites. “The Hebrew 
word tame (unclean),” he remarked, “is not the ordinary word 
for things physically foul j it is a ritual terra, and corresponds 
exactly to the idea oH taboo. The ideas ‘unclean’ and ‘lioly’ seem 
to us to stand in polar opposition to one another, but it was not 
so with the Semites. Among the later Jews the Holy Books 
‘defiled the hands’ of the reader as contact with an impure thing 
did ; among Lucian’s Syrians the dove was so holy that he who 
touched it was unclean for a day; and the taboo attaching to the 
swine was explained by some, and beyond question correctly ex- 
plained, in the same way. Among the heathen Semites,^ there- 
fore, unclean animals, which it was pollution to eat, were simply 

1 W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriape. in BarVy Arabia, 1886, p. 
307. The point is elaboiated in the same author’s Religion of Semite, 
BCPond edition, Appendix on “Holiness, Unoleanness, and Taboo,” pp. 446- 
64, See also Wellhausen, Rests Arabisoksn Heidentums, second edition, 
pp. 167-77. Even to the early Arabians, Wellhausen remarks (p. 108), 
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holy animala ” Eobertson Smith here made no reference to 
menstruation, but he exactly described thjo primitive attitude 
toward menstruation. Wellhausen, however, dealing with the 
early Arabians, expressly mentions that in pre-Islamic days, 
"clean” and "unclean” were used solely with reference to women 
in and out of the menstrual state. At a later date Frazer 
developed this aspect of the conception of taboo, and showed how 
it occurs among savage races generally. He pointed out that 
the conceptions of holiness and pollution not having yet been 
differentiated, women at childbirth and during menstruation are 
on the same level as divine kings, chiefs, and priests, and must 
observe the same rules of ceremonial purity. To seclude such 
persons from the rest of the world, so that the dreaded spiritual 
danger shall not spread, is the object of the taboo, which Frazer 
compares to "an electrical insulator to preserve the spiritual 
force with which these persons are charged from suffering or 
inflicting harm by contact with the outer world.” After de- 
scribing the phenomena (espeoiahy the prohibition to touch the 
ground or see the sun) found among various races, Frazer con- 
cludes: “The object of secluding women at menstruation is to 
neutralize the dangerous influences which are supposed to 
emanate from them at such times. The general effect of these 
rules is to keep the girl suspended, so to say, between heaven and 
earth. Whether enveloped in her hammock and slung up to the 
loof, as in South America, or elevated above the ground in a 
dark and narrow cage, as in Hew Zealand, she may be considered 
to be out of the way of doing mischief, since, being shut off both 
from the earth and from the sun, she can poison neither of these 
great sources of life by her deadly contagion. The precautions 
thus taken to isolate or insulate the girl are dictated by regard 
for her own safety as well as for the safety of others. . . . 

In short, the girl is viewed as charged with a powerful force 
which, if not kept within bounds, may prove the destruction both 
of the girl herself and of all with whom she comes in contact. To 

•«oUan” meant "profane and allowed,” while "undeaii” meant "eaored 
and forbidden.” It was the same, at jaatrow remarks (BeUtiion of 
Bait/Ionia, p. 062), among the Bahjionian Semites 
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repress this force within the limits necessary for the safety of 
all concerned is the object of the taboos in question. The some 
explanation applies to the observance of the same rales by divine 
kings and priests. The uncleanlincss, as it is called, of girls at 
puberty and the sanctity of holy men do not, to the primitive 
mind, differ from each otlier. They are only different mani- 
festations of the same supernatural energy, which, like energy 
in general, is in itself neither good nor bad, but becomes benefi- 
cent or malignant according to its application.”^ 

More recently this view of the matter has been further ex- 
tended by the distinguished French sociologist, Durldieim. In- 
vestigating the origins of the prohibition of incest, and arguing 
that it proceeds from the custom of exogamy (or marriage out- 
side the clan), and that this rests on certain ideas about blood,_ 
which, again, are traceable to totemism, — a theory which wo need 
not here discuss^ — ^Durkheim is brought face to faco with the 
group of conceptions that now concern us. Ho insists on the 
extreme ambiguity found in primitive culture concerning the 
notion of the divine, and the close coimection between aversion 
and veneration, and points out that it is not only at puberty and 
each recurrence of the menstrual epoch that women have aroused 
these emotions, but also at childbiith. sentiment of religious 
horror,” he continues, "which can reach such a degree of in- 
tensity, which can be called forth by so many circumstances, and 
reappears regularly every month to last for a week at least, can- 
not fail to extend its influence beyond the periods to which it 
was originally confined, and to affect the whole course of life. 
A being who must be secluded or avoided for weeks, months, or 
years preserves something of the characteristics to which the 
isolation was due, even outside those special periods. And, in 
fact, in these communities, the separation of the sexes is not 
merely intermittent; it has become chronic. The two elements 
of the population live separately.” Durkheim proceeds to argue 
that the origin of the occult powers attributed to the feminine 
organism is to be found in primitive ideas concerning blood. 
Not only menstraal blood but any kind of blood is the object of 
I J. G. TVazer, The Golden Bough, Cliapter IV. 
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SEch feelings among savage and barbarous peoples. All sorts 
of precautions must be observed with regard to blood; in it re- 
I sides a divine principle, or as Romans, Jews, and Arabs believed, 
life itself. The prohibition to drink wine, the blood of the grape, 
found among some peoples, is traced- to its resemblance to blood, 
and to its sacridcial emplo3'ment (as among the ancient Arabians 
and still in the Christian sacrament) as a substitute for drinking 
blood. Throughout, blood is generally taboo, and it taboos every- 
thing that comes in contact with it. Kow woman is chronically 
"the theatre of bloody manifestations,” and therefore she tends 
to become chronically taboo for the other members of the com- 
munity. “A more or less conscious anxiety, a certain religious 
fear, cannot fail to enter into all the relations of her companions 
yvith her, and that is vi^hy all such relations are reduced to a mini- 
mum. Relations of a sexual character are specially exclnded. In 
the first place, such relations are so intimate that they are incom- 
patible with the sort of repulsion which the sexes must experi- 
ence for each other; the barrier between them does not permit 
of such a close union. In the second place, the organs of the 
body here specially concempd are precisely the source of the 
dreaded manifestations. Thus it is natural that the feelings of 
aversion inspired by women attain their greatest intensity at this 
point. Thus it is, also, that of all parts of the feminine organ- 
ization it is this region which is most severely shut out from 
commerce.” So that, while the primitive emotion is mainly one 
of veneration, and is allied to that experienced for kings and 
priests, there is an element of fear in such veneration, and what 
men fear is to some extent odious to them.i 

These conceptions necessarily mingled at a very early period 
with men's ideas of sexual intercourse with women and espe- 
cially with menstruating women. Contact with women, as 
Crawley shows by abundant illustration, is dangerous. In any 
case, indeed, the same ideas being transferred to women also. 


lE. DuTkhelm, “La Prohibition de I’lnoeste et see Origines,” 
U-A-WiSe^Boeiolo^que, pTeaal&re AnnSe, 1898, cap. pp, 44, 48-47, 48, 60-87. 
Cirawley {My3tio JZoae, p. 212) opposes Durkheiin’s view as to the Big- 
nifleanoe of blood in relation to the attitude towards women. 
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coitus produces weakness, and it prevents the acquisition of 
supernatural powers. Thus, among the western tribes of Canada, 
Boas states : “Only a youth who has never touched a woiuun, or 
a virgin, both being called Lc 'e Hts, can become shamans. After 
having had sexual intercourse men as well as women become 
t ’1-6 ’el, i.e., weak, incapable of gaining supernatural powers. 
The faculty cannot be regained by subsequent fasting and ab- 
stinence.”^ The mysterious effects of sexual intercourse in gen- 
eral are intensified in the case of intercourse with a menstruating 
woman. Thus the ancient Indian legislator declares that “the 
wisdom, the energy, the strength, the sight, and the vrtality of 
a man who approaches a woman covered with menstrual excre- 
tions utterly perish.”^ It will be seen that those ideas are 
impartially spread over the most widely separated parts of the 
globe. They equally affected the Christian Church, and tho 
Penitentials ordained forty or fifty days penance for sexual intci- 
, course during menstruation. 

Yet the twofold influence of tho menstruating woman re- 
mains clear when we review ihe whole group of influences which 
in this state she is supposed to exert. Sho by no means acts 
only by paralyzing social activities and destroying the powers 
of life, by causing flowers to fade, fruit to fall from ihe trees, 
grains to lose their gormlnalive power, and grafts to die. She 
is not accurately summed up in the old lines : — 

"Oh I menBti-uating woman, thou’rt a ftend 
Prom whom all nature should be closely screened.’' 

Her powers are also beneficial. A woman at this time, as 
ASlian expressed it, is in regular communication with the starry 
bodies. Even at other times a woman when led naked around 
the orchard protected it from caterpillars, said Pliny, and this 
belief is acted upon (according to Bastanzi) even in fte Italy of 
to-day.3 A garment stained with a virgin’s menstrual blood, it 

iBHtiih Aasooiation Report on North TVeatein Ttibes of Canada, 
ISOO, p. 581. 

* Lam of Manu, iv, 41. 

3 Pliny, who, in Book VII, Chapter XIII, and Book XXVIII, Chap- 
ter XXIII, of his Natural History, gives long lists of the various good 
■and evil induences attributed to menstruation, writes in the latter 
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is said in Bavaria, is a certain safeguard against cuts and stabs. 
It will also extinguish fire. It was valuable as a love-philter; 
as a medicine its uses have been endless.^ A sect of Valentinians 
even attributed sacramental virtues to menstrual blood, and par- 
took of it as the blood of Christ. The Church soon, however, 
acquired a horror of menstruating women ; they were frequently 
not allowed to take the sacrament or to enter sacred places, and 
it was sometimes thought best to prohibit the presence of women 
altogether.® The Anglo-Saxon Penitentials declared that men- 
struating women must not enter a church. It appears to have 
boon Grogory 11 who overturned this doctrine. 

In our own time the slow disintegration of primitive ani- 
mistic conceptions, aided certainly by the degraded conception 
of sexual phenomena taught by inediajval monks — ^for whom 
woman was "templum adificaium super cloacam ," — has led to a 
disbelief in the more salutary influences of the menstruating 
•woman. A fairly widespread faith in her pernicious influence 
alone survives. It may be traced even in practical and com- 
mercial — one might add, medical — quarters. In the groat sugar- 
refineries in the North of Prance the regulations strictly forbid 
a woman to enter the factory while the sugar is boiling or cool- 
ing, the reason given being that, if a woman were to enter during 
her period, the sugar would blacken. Por the same reason — ^to 
turn to the East — no woman is employed in the opium manu- 
factory at Saigon, it being said that the opium would turn and 

place: “Hailstorms, they say, whirlwinds, and lightnings, even, will 
he scared away by a -woniani uncovering her body while lier monthly 
courses are upon her. The same, too, -with all other kinds of tempestuous 
weather; and out at sea, a storm may be stilled by a woman uncover- 
ing her body merely, even though not menstruating at the time. At 
any other time, also, if a -woman strips herself naked while she is men- 
struating, and 'Walks round a field of wheat, the caterpillars, worms, 
beetles, and other vermin will fall from oiT the cars of corn.” 

1 See Bourkc, Soatologie Mtes of all Nations, 1801, pp. 217-219, 

2S0 and 254; 'Ploss and Max Bartels, Das D'eih, 'vol. i; "S. "L. Strack, 
Der Blutaherglauie in der Mensohlieit, fourth edition, 1802, pp. 14-18. 
The last mentioned refers to the efficacy frequently attributed to men- 
strual blood in the Middle Ages in curing leprosy, and gives instances, 
occurring even in Germany to-day, of girls who have administered drops 
of menstrual Mood in coffee to their s-weethearts, to make sure of retain- 
ing their affections. ' 

2 See, e.p., Dufour, Sistotrs rfe la 'Pvtstituiion, vol. iii, p. 116. 
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become bitter, while Annamite women say that it is very difficult 
for them to prepare opium-pipes during the catamenial period.^ 
In India, again, when a native in charge of a limekiln which 
had gone wrong, declared that one of the women workers 
must be menstruating, all the women — Hindus, Mahometans, 
aboriginal Gonds, etc., — showed by their energetic denials that 
they understood this superstition.^ 

In 1878 a member of the British Medical Association wrote 
to the British Medical Journal, asking whether it was true that 
if a woman cured hams while menstruating the hams would be 
spoiled. He had known this to happen twice. Another medical 
man wrote that if so, what would happen to the patients of men- 
struating lady doctors ? A third -wrote (in the Journal for April 
27, 1878) : “I thought the fact was so generally known to every 
housewife and cook that meat would spoil if salted at the men- 
strual period, that I am surprised to see so many letters on the 
subject in the Journal. If I am not mistaken, the question was 
mooted many years ago in tide periodicals. It is undoubtedly 
the fact that meat will be tainted if cured by women at the cata- 
menial period. Whatever the rationale may be, I can apeak posi- 
tively as to the fact.” 

it is probably the influence of these primitive ideas which 
has caused surgeons and gynsscologists to dread operations during 
the catamenial period. Such, at all events, is the opinion of a 
distinguished authority. Hr. William Goodell, who wrote in 
1891® : “I have learned to unleard the teaching that women must 
not be subjected to a surgical operation during the monthly flu.\. 
Our forefathers, from time immemorial, have thought and taught 
that the presence of a menstruating woman would pollute sol- 
emn religions rites, would sour milk, spoil the fermentation in 
ffine-vats, and much other mischief in a general way. Influenced 


i Dr. L. Laurent gives these instances, "De Quelques Phenom^nes 
MScaniques produits au moment de la Menstruation,” Amalea des Siri‘ 
ences Psyohiquea, September and October, 1897. 

i Journal Anthropological Sooiety of Bomhay, 1890, p 403. Even 
the glance of a menstruating -woman is widely believed to have sorions 
MBults, See Tuclimann, “La Fascination,” Milaaine, 1888, pp. 347 of seq. 

8 An fiTinfoil irt ^Tto 'Mottinnl TmuMonnl Am*i1 IfiOl 
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is said ia Bavaria, is a certain safeguard against ruts and stabs. 
It vnll also extinguish fire. It was valuable as a love-philter; 
as a medicine its uses have been endless.^ A sect of Valentinians 
even attributed sacramental virtues to menstrual blood, and par- 
took of it as the blood of Ghriat. The Church soon, however, 
acquired a horror of menstruating women ; they were frequently 
not allowed to take the sacrament or to enter sacred places, and 
it was sometimes thought best to prohibit the presence of women 
altogether.^ The Anglo-Saxon Penitentials declared that men- 
struating women must not enter a church. It appears to have 
been Gregory II who overturned this doctrine. 

In OUT own time the slow disintegration of primitive ani- 
mistic conceptions, aided certainly by the degraded conception 
of sexual phenomena taught by mediasval monks — ^for whom 
woman was "Hamplum mdificaium super cloacam " — lias led to a 
disbelief in the more salutary influences of the menstruating 
woman. A fairly widespread faith in her pernicious influence 
alono survives. It may be traced even in practical and com- 
mercial — one might add, medical — quarters. In the great sugar- 
refineries in the North of France the regulations strictly forbid 
e woman to enter the factory while the sugar is boiling or cool- 
ing, the reason given being that, if a woman were to enter during 
her period, the sugar would blacken. For the some reason — ^to 
turn to the East — ^no woman is employed in the opium manu- 
factory at Saigon, it being said that the opium would turn and 

place: "HaiUtorms, they say, whirlwinds, and lightnings, even, will 
be soared away by a woman uncovering her body while her monthly 
courses are upon her. The same, too, with all other kinds of tempestuous 
weather; and out at sea, a storm may he stilled _hy a woman uncover- 
ing her body merely, even though not menstruating at the time. At 
any other time, also, il a woman strips hersell naked while she is men- 
atniating, and walks round a field of wheal, the caterpillars, worms, 
beetles, and other vermin will fall from off the ears of corn,” 

iBee Bourke, Smtolonio Itites of all TfaHons, 1891, pp. 217-219, 
260 and 254; Ploss and Max Bartels, Das vol. i; H. L. Straek, 
Der Bivtaherglauie in der Uenaohheit, fourth edition, 1802, pp. 14-18. 
The last mentioned refers to the ellicncy frequently attributed to men- 
airual blood in the Middle Ages in curing leprosy, and gives inatonees, 
occurring even in Germany to-day, of girla who have administered drops 
of menstrual blood in colTee to their sweethearts, to make sure of retain- 
ing their affections. ' 

* See, e.g., Dufour, Eistoire da la PrasUtufion, vol. iii, p. 116. 
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become bitter, while Annamite woiuen say that it is very difficult 
for them to prepare opium-pipes during the catamenial period.^ 
In India, again, when a native in charge of a limekiln which 
bad gone wrong, declared that one of the women workers 
must be menstruating, all the women — Hindus, Mahometans,, 
aboriginal Gonds, etc., — showed by their energetic denials that 
they understood this superstition.^ 

In 1878 a member of the British Medical Association wrote 
to the British Medical J ournal, asking whether it was true that 
if a woman cured hams while menstruating the hams would he 
spoiled. He had known this to happen twice. Another medical 
man wrote that if so, what would happen to the patients of men- 
struating lady doctors? A third wrote (in the Journal for April 
87, 1878) : “I thought tlie fact was so generally known to every 
housewife and cook that meat would spoil if salted at the men- 
strual period, that I am surprised to see so many letters on the 
subject in the Journal. If 1 am not mistaken, the question was 
mooted many years ago in the periodicals. It is undoubtedly 
the fact that meat will be tainted if cured by women at the cata- 
menial period. Whatever the rationale may be, I can speak posi- 
tively as to the fact.” 

it is probably the influence of these primitive ideas which 
has caused surgeons and gynaecologists to dread operations during 
the catamenial period. Such, at all events, is the opinion of a 
distinguished authority. Dr. William Goodell, who wrote in 
1891® : "I have learned to unlearh the teaching that women must 
not be subjected to a surgical operation during the monthly flux. 
Our forefathers, from time immemorial, have thought and taught 
that the presence of a menstruating woman would pollute sol- 
emn religious rites, would sour milk, spoil the fermentation in 
ffinc-vats, and much other mischief in a general way. Influenced 

I 

i Dr. L. Laurent gives these instances, “De Quelquea Phenoniene.<i 
MScaniques produits an moment de la Menstruation,” Annates des Sei- 
enoes Psyohiques, September and October, 1897. 

s Journal Anthropoloqical Soaiety of Bomhay, 1800, p 403. Kven 
the glance of a menstruating woman is widely believed to have serious 
rMuIts. See Tuchmann, “La Fascination,” M&asine, 1888, pp. 347 at seqt 
® As quoted in the Proimoial Medical Journal, April, 1801, 
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by hoary traditioiij modern physicians very generally postpone 
all operative treatment until the flow has ceased. But why this 
delay, if time is precious, and it enters as an importemt factor in 
the ease ? I have found menstruation to be the very boat tiniB 
to curette away fungous vegetations of the endometrium, for, 
being swollen then by the a£0ux of blood, they are larger than 
at any other time, and can the more readily be removed. There 
is, indeed, no surer way of checking or of stopping a metror- . 
rhagia than by curetting' the womb during the very flow. 'While 
I do not select this period for the removal of ovarian cysts, or for 
other abdominal work, such as the extirpation of the ovaries, or 
a kidney, or breaking up intestinal adhesions, etc., yet I have not 
hesitated to perform these operations at such a time, and have 
never had reason to regret the course. The only operations that 
I should dislike to perform during menstruation would be those 
involving the womb itself." 

It must be added to this that we still have to take into 
consideration not merely the surviving influence of ancient 
primitive beliefs,' but the possible existence of actual nervous 
conditions during the menstrual period, producing what may 
be described as an abnormal nervous tension. In this way, wo 
are doubtless concerned with a tissue of phenomena, inextricably 
woven of folk-lore, autosuggestion, false observation, and real 
mental and nervous abnormality. Laurent (Zoc. cit.) has brought 
forward several cases which may illustrate this point. Thus, he 
speaks of two young girls of about 16 and If, slightly neuropathic, 
but without definite hysterical symptoms, who, during the men- 
ftrual period, feel themselves in a sort of electrical state, "with 
tingling and prickling sensations and feelings of attraction or- 
repulsion at the contact of various objects," These girls believe 
their garments stick to their skin during the periods ; it was only 
with difficulty that they could remove their slippers, though fit- 
ting easily ; stocldnga had to be drawn off violently by another per- 
son, and they had given up changing their chemises during the 
period because the linen became so glued to the skin. An 
QtShestral performer on the double-bass informed Laurent that 
whenever he left a tuned double-bass in his lodgings during 
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jiis wife’s period a string snapped; consequently Jie always re- 
moved his instrument at this time to a friend’s house. He added 
-that the same thing happened two years earlier with a mistress, 
a cafe-concert singer, who had, indeed, warned him beforehand. 
A harpist also informed Laurent that she had been obliged to 
give up her profession because during her periods several strings 
of her harp, always the same strings, broke, especially when she 
was playing. A friend of Laurent’s, an official in Cochin China, 
also told him that the strings of his violin often snapped during 
the menstrual periods of his Annamite mistress, who informed 
him that Annamite women are familiar with tho phenomenon, 
and are careful not to play on their instruments at this time. 
Two young ladies, both good violinists, also affirmed that ever 
since their first menstruation they had noted a tendency for tho 
strings to snap at this period; one, a genuine artist, who often 
performed at charity concerts, systematically refused to play at 
these times, and was often embarrassed to find a pretext; tlie 
other, who admitted that she was nervous and irritable at sucli 
times, had given up playing on account of the trouble of changing 
the strings so frequently. Laurent also refers to the frequency 
with which women break things during the menstrual periods, 
and considers that this is not simply due to tho awkwardness 
caused by nervous exhaustion or hysterical tremors, but that there 
is spontaneous breakage. Most usually it happens that a glass 
breaks when it is being dried with a cloth ; needles also break 
with unusual facility at this time; clocks are stopped by merely 
placing the hand upon them. 

I do not here attempt to estimate critically the validity of 
these alleged manifestations (some of which may certainly be 
explained by the unconscious muscular action which forms the 
basis of the phenomena of table-turning and thought-reading) ; 
such a task may best be undertakem through the minute study of 
isolated cases, and in this place I am merely concerned with the 
general infiuence of the menstrual state in affecting the social 
position of women, without reference to the anaylsis of the ele- 
ments that go to make up that influence. 

There is only one further point to which attention may be 
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called. I allude to the way in whicli tho more laporable side 
of tho primitive conception, of the menstruating woman — as 
priestess, sibyl, prophetess, an almost miraculous agent for good, 
an angel, tlie peculiar home of the divine element — was slowly 
and continuously carried on side by side with the less favorable 
view, through the beginnings of European civilization until our 
own times. The actual physical phenomena of menstruation, 
with the ideas of taboo associated with that state, sank into the 
background as culture evolved; but, on the other hand, tho 
ideas of the angelic position and spiritual mission of women, 
based on the primitive conception of the mystery associated with 
menstruation, still in some degree persisted. 

It is evident, however, that, while, in one form or another, 
the more favorable aspect of the primitive view of women’s magic 
function has never quite died out, the gradual decay and deg- 
radation of the primitive view has, on the whole, involved a lower 
estimate of women’s nature and position. Woman has always 
been the witch; she was so even in ancient Babylonia; but she 
has ceased to be the priestess. The early Teutons saw “sanctum 
aliquid et providum** in wommi who, for the mediaeval German 
preacher, were only "iestics hipedales"; and Schopenhauer and 
even Nietzsche have been more inclined to side with the preacher 
than with the half-naked philosophers of Tacitus’s day. But 
both views alike are but the extremes of the same primitive con- 
ception; and the gradual evolution from one extreme of the 
magical doctrine to the other was inevitable. 

In an advanced civilization, as we see, these ideas having 
tlieir ultimate basis on the old story of tho serpent, and on a spe- 
cial and mysterious connection between the menstruating woman 
>md the occult forces of magic, tend to die out. The separation of 
the sexes they involve becomes unnecessary. Living in greater 
community with men, women are seen to possess something, it 
may well he, but less than before, of the angel-devil of early 
theories. Menstruation is no longer a monstrific state requiring 
spiritual taboo, but a normal physiological process, not without 
its psychic influences on the woman herself and on those who 
live with her. 
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Sexual Pkiuodioity in Men. 

Bit F. H. Pehuy-Coste, BSo. (Bond.) 

In a recent brochure on the “Ehythm of the Pulse”^ I 
showed inter alia that tho readings of the pulse, in both man and 
woman, if arranged in lunar montlily periods, and averaged over 
several years, displayed a clear, and sometimes very^ strongly 
marked and symmetrical, rhythm.^ After pointing out that, in 
at any rata some cases, the male and female pulse-curves, both 
montlily and annual, seemed to be converse to one another, I 
added : “It is difficult to ignore tlie suggestion that in this trac- 
ing of tho monthly rhythm of tho pulse we have a history of the 
monthly function in women ; and that, if so, tho tracing of the 
male pulse may eventually afford us some help in discovering a 
corresponding monthly period in men: the existence of which 
has been suggested by Mr. Havelock Ellis and Professor Stanley 
Hall, among other writers. Certainly the mere fact that we cun 
trace a clear monthly rhythm in man’s pulso seems to point 
strongly to the existence of a monthly physiological period in 
him also." 

Obviously, however, it is only indirectly and by inference 
that we can argue from a monthly rhythm of the pulse in men 
to a male sexual periodicity ; but I am now able to adduce more 
direct evidence that will fairly demonstrate the existence of a 
sexual periodicity in men. 

1 First published in the JJfmersity Magagine and Free Review of 
February, 1898, and since reprinted as a pamphlet. A preliminary. oom- 
munication appeared in Nature, Hay 14, 1891. 

[2 Later study (1900) has convinced me that my attempt to find 
a iunar-monthly period in the female pulse was vitiated by a hopeless 
error : for any monthly rhythm in a woman must bo sought by arranging 
her records according to her own menstrual month; and this menstrual 
month may vary in different women, from considerably less than a lunar 
month to thirty days or more.] 

( 297 -) 
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We will start from tlie Jfaet that celibacy is profoundly un- 
natural, and is, lliercfore, a physical — ^as well as an emotional anil 
intellectual— abnormality. This being so, it is entirely in accord 
with all that we Imow of physiology that, when, relief to the sex- 
ual secretory system by Nature’s means is denied, and when, in 
consequence, a certain, degree of tension or pressure has been 
attained, the system should relieve itselC by a spontaneous dis- 
charge-such discharge being, of course, in the strict sense of 
the term, pathological, since it would never occur in any amma ] 
that followed the strict law of its physical being without any re- 
gard to other and higher laws of concern for its fellows. 

Notpriously, that which wo diould have anticipated a priori 
hetually occurs; for any unmarried man, who lives in strict 
chastity, periodically experiences, while sleeping, a loss of semi- 
nal fluid — such phenomena being popularly referred to as loef 
dreams.^ 

During somo eight or ten years I have care fully recorded the 
occurrence of such discharges as I have experienced niyaolf, and 
I have now accumulated suffioienl data to justify an ntlompl to 
formulate some provisional conclusions,^ 

lu order to render these observaliouR as serviceable as may 
be to students of periodicity, I here repeat (at the request of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis) the statement which was subjoined, for the same 
reasons, to my “Rhythm of the Pulse.” These ohservations upon 
myself were made between the ages of 20 and 33. I am about 5 
feet, 9 inches tall, hroad-shouldered, and weigh about 10 stone 
3 lbs. this weight being, I believe, about 7 lbs. below the 
normal for my height. Also I have greeu-hiowu eyes, very dark- 
brown hair, and a complexion, that leads strangers frequently to 


1 1 may add, however, that in my own ease these discharges are— -so 
far as I can trust my waking eonsoiousness— frequently, if not usually, 
dreamless; and that strictly sexual dreams are extremely rare, notwith- 
standing the possession of a strongly emotional temperament. 

2 If I can trust my memory, I first experienced tills discharge whew 
a few months undei fifteen years of age, and, if so, within a few weeks 
of the time when I was, in an instant, suddenly struck with the thought 
that possibly the religion in which I hod been educated might be false. 
It is curiously interesting that iJie advent of puberty sbould have been 
heralded by this ipiellectual crisis. 
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piiafaTrfi inc lor & foreigner — ^tliis complexion being, perhaps, 
attributable to some Huguenot blood, although on the maternal 
side I am, so far as all information goes, pure English. I can 
stand a good deal of heat, enjoy relaxing elimales, am at once 
upset by “bracing’^ sea-air, hate the cold, and sweat profusely 
after exercise. To this it Avill suffice to add that my tempera- 
ment is of a decidedly nervous and emotional type. 

Before proceeding to remark upon the various rhythms that 
I have discovered, I will tabulate the data on which my conclu- 
sions are founded. The numbers of discharges recorded in the 
years in question are as follows : — 


In 

1886, 

30. 

(Eecords commenced in April.) 

In 

1887, 

40. 


In 

1888, 

37. 


In 

1889, 

18. 

(Pretty certainly not fully recorded.) 

In 

1890, 

0 

(No records kept this year.^) 

In 

1891, 

19. 

(Records recommenced in Juno.) 

In 

1892, 

35., 


In 

1893, 

40. 


In 

1894, 

38. 


In 

1895, 

36, 


In 

1896, 

36. 


In 

1-1 

00 

36. 



Average, 37. (Omitting 188C, 1889, and 1891.) 

Thus I have complete records for pight years, and incom- 
plete records for three more; and the remarkable concord be- 
tween the respective annual numbers of observations in these 
eight years not only affords us intrinsic evidence of the accuracy 
of my records, but, also, at once proves that there is an undeni- 
able regularity in the occurrence of these sexual discharges, and, 
therefore, gives us reason for expecting to find this regularity 


1 This unfortunate breach in the records was due to the fact that, 
failing to discover any regularity in, or low of, the occurrences of the 
discharges, I became dlscomaged and abandoned my records. In June, 
1891, a le-examination of my pulse^records having led to my discovery 
of a lunar-monthly rhythm of the pulse, my interest in other physio- 
logical periodicities was reawakened, and I recommenced my records of 
these discharges.^ 
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We will start from Uie fact that celibacy is profoundly im.' 
natural, and is, therefore, a physical — as well as an emotional and 
intellectual — abnormality. This being so, it is entirely in accord 
v/ith all that we know of physiology that, when relief to the sex- 
ual secretory system by Nature’s means is denied, and when, in 
consequence, a certain degree of tension or pressure has been 
attained, the system should relieve itself by a spontaneous dis- 
charge — such discharge being, of course, in the strict sense of 
the term, pathological, since it would never occur in any animal 
that followed the strict law of its physical being v/^ithout any re- 
gard to other and higher laws of concern for its fellows. 

NobJriously, that which we should have anticipated a prion 
botually occurs; for any unmarried man, who lives in strict 
chastity, periodically experiences, while sleeping, a loss of semi- 
nal fluid — such phenomena being popularly referred to as iiiei 
dreams.^ 

During some eight or ten years I have carefully recorded the 
occurrence of such discharges as I have experienced myself, and 
I have now accumulated sufficient data to justify an attempt to 
formulate some provisional conclusions.® 

In order to render these observations as serviceable as may 
be to students of periodicity, I here repeat (at the request of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis) the statement which was subjoined, for the same 
reasons, to my “Ehythm of the Pulse.” These observations upon 
myself were made between the ages of SO and 33. I am about S 
feet, 9 inches tall, broad-shouldered, and weigh about 10 stone 
3 lbs. net — ^this weight being, I bdieve, about ? lbs. below the 
normal for my height. Also I have green-brown eyes, very dark- 
brown hair, and a complexion, that leads strangers frequently to 


1 1 may add, liowever, tint in my own case these discharges are — so 
far ns I can trust my waking consciousness — ^frequently, if not usually, 
dreamless! and that strictly sevual dreams are extremely rare, notwith- 
standing the possession of a strongly emotional temperament. 

8 If I can liust my memory, I first experienced this discharge when 
a few months nndcr fifteen years of age, and, if so, within a few weeks- 
of the time when I was, in an Instant, suddenly struck with the thought 
that possibly the religion in which I had been educated might be false. 
It is curiously interesting that the advent of puberty should have beea 
(icralded by this intellecraal crisis. 
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mistake me lor a foreigner — ^this complexion being, perhaps, 
attributable to some Huguenot blood, although on the maternal 
' side I am, so far as all information goes, pure English. I can. 
stand a good deal of heat, enjoy relaxing climates, am at once 
upset by “bracing” sea-air, hate the cold, and sweat profusely 
after exercise. To this it will suffice to add that niy tempera- 
ment is of a decidedly nervous and emotional type. 

Before proceeding to remark upon the various rhythms that 
I have discovered, I will tabulate the data on which my conclu- 
sions are founded. The numbers of discharges recorded in the 
years in question are as follows : — 


In 

1886, 

30. 

In 

1887, 

40. 

In 

1888, 

37. 

In 

1889, 

18. 

In 

1890, 

0 

In 

1891, 

19. 

In 

1892, 

35.- 

In 

1893, 

40. 

In 

1894, 

38. 

In 

1896, 

36. 

In 

1896, 

36. 

In 

1897, 

35. 

Average, 

37. 


(Records eoniinenced in April.) 


(Pretty certainly not fully recorded.) 
(No records kept this year.^) 

(Records recommenced in June.) 


(Omitting 1886, 1889, and 1891.) 


Thus I have complete records for pight years, and incom- 
plete records for three more; and the remarkable concord be- 
tween the respective annual numbers of observations in these 
eight years not only affords us intrinsic evidence of the accuracy 
of my records, but, also, at once proves that there is an undeni- 
able regularity in the occurrence of these sexual discharges, and, 
therefore, gives us reason for expecting to find this regularity 

ITMs unfortunate breach in the records was due to the fact that, 
failing to discover any regularity in, or law of, the oocurrencea of the 
discharges, I became discouraged and abandoned my records. In June, 
1891, a re-examination of my pulse-records having led to my discovery 
of a lunar-monthly rhythm of the pulse, my interest in other physio- 
logical periodicities was reawakened, and I recommenced my records of 
these discharges. _ 
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rhythmical. Moreover, since it seemed reasonable to expect that 
there might be more than one rhythm, I have examined my data 
with a view to discovering (1) an annual, (2) a lunar-monthly, 
and (3) a weekly rhythm, and I now proceed' to show that all 
tliree such rhythms exist. 

The Axndai. Rhythm. , 

it is obvious that, in searching for an annual rhythm, we 
must ignore the records of the three incomplete years ; but those 
of the romainijig eight are graphically depicted upon Chart 8. 
The curves speak so plainly for themselves that any comment 
were almost superfluous, and the concord between the various 
curves, altliough, of course, not perfect, is far greater than the 
scantiness of the data would have justified us in e.vpecling. The 
curves all agree in pointing to the existence of throe well-defined 
maxima, — viz., in March, June, and September, — ^these being, 
therefore, the months in which the sexual instinct is most active ; 
and the later curves show that there is also often a fourth maxi- 
mum in January. In the earlier years the March and June 
maxima are more strikingly marked than the September one; 
but the uppermost curve shows that on the average of all eight 
years the September maximum is tbe highest, the June and 
January maxima occupying the second place, and the March 
maximum being the least strongly marked of all. 

^fow, remembering that, in calculating the curves of the 
annual rhythm of the pulse, I had found it necessary to average 
two months’ records together, in order to bring out the full 
significance of the rhythm, I thought it well to try the effect 
upon these curves also of similarly averaging two months to- 
gether. At first my results were fairly satisfactory ; but, as my 
data increased year by year, I found that these curves were con- 
tradicting one another, and therefore concluded that I had 
selected unnatural periods for my averaging. My first attempted 
remeidy was to arrange the months in the pairs December- Jan- 
uary, Rebruary-March, etc., instead of in January-Rebruary, 
March-April, etc.; but with these pairs I fared no better than 
with the former. I then arranged the months in the triplets. 
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January-rebruary-Marcli, etc.; and the results are grapliically 
recorded on Chart 7. Here, again, comment would be quite 
futile, but I need only point out that, on the whole, the sexual 
activity rises steadily during the first nine months in the year 
to its maximum in September, and then sinks rapidly and 
abruptly during the next three to its minimum in December. 

The study of these curves suggests two interesting ques- 
tions, to neither of which, however, do the data afford us an 
answer. 

In the first place, are the alterations, in my ea?e, of the 
TTiflxim um of the discharges from Mareh and June in the earlier 
yeara to September in the later, and the interpolation’ of a new 
secondary maximum in January, correlated with the increase in 
age ; or is the discrepancy due simply to a temporary irregularity 
that would have been equally averaged out had I recorded the 
discharges of 1881-89 instead of those from 1887 to 1897? 

The second question is one of very great importance — so- 
cially, ethically, and physically. How often, in this climate, 
should a man have sexual connection with his wife in order to 
maintain himself in perfect physiological equilibrium? My re- 
sults enable us to state definitely tbe minimum limits, and to 
reply that 37 embraces annually would be too few; but, unfor- 
tunately, they give us no clue to the maximum limit. It is 
obvious that the necessary frequency should be greater than 37 
times annually, — ^possibly very considerably in excess thereof, — 
seeing that the spontaneous discharges, with which wo arc dealing; 
are due to over-pressure, and occur only when the system, being 
denied natural relief, can no longer retain its secretions; and, 
therefore, it seems very reasonable to suggest that the frequency 
of natural relief should be some multiple of 37. I do not per- 
ceive, however, that the data in hand afford us any clue to this 
multiple, or enable us to suggest either 2, 3, 4, or 5 as the re- 
quired multiple of 37. It is true that other observations upon 
myself have afforded me what I believe to be a fairly satisfactory 
and reliable answer so far as concerns myself ; but these observa- 
tions are of such a nature that they cannot be discussed here, and 
I have no inclination to offer a” a counsel to others an opinion 
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which I am unable to justify by the citation of facts and statis- 
tics. Moreover, I am qiiite unable to opine whether, given 37 as 
the anT mal frequency of spontaneous discharges in a number of 
men, the multiple required for the frequency of natural relief 
should be the same in every case. For aught I know to the con- 
trary, the physiological idiosyncrasies of men may be so varied 
that, given two men with an annual frequency of 37 spontaneous 
discharges, the desired multiple may be in one case X and in 
the other 3X.1 Our data, however, do clearly denote that the 
frequency in the six or eight summer months should bear to the 
frequency of the six or four winter months the proportion of 
three or four to two.® It should never be forgotten, however, 
that, under all conditions, both man and wife should exercise 
prudence, both selfward and oiherward^ and that each should 
utterly refuse to gratify self by accepting a sacrifice, however 
willingly offered, that may be gravely prejudicial to the health 
of the other; for only experience can show whether, in any 


1 Afl a matter of fact, I take it that we may safely assert that no- 
man who is content to be guided by his own instinctive cravings, and 
who neither suppresses those, on the one hand, nor endeavors to force 
himself, on the other hand, will be in any danger of erring by either 
excess or the contrary. 

[2 It is obvious that the opportunity of continuing such an inquiry 
as that described in this Appendix, ceases witli marriage; but I may 
add (1906) that certain notes that I have kept with scrupulous exactness 
during eight years of married iife, lend almost no support to tne sugges- 
tion made in the text — i.e., that sexual desire is greater at one season of 
the year than at another. The nature of these notes I cannot discuss; 
but, they clearly indicate that, although there is a slight degree more of 
sexual desire in the second and third quarters of the year, than in the 
first and fourth, yet, this difference is so slight as to be almost negligible. 
Even if the months be rearranged in the teipleta — November-December- 
January, etc., — so as to bring the maximum months of May, June, and 
July together, the difference between the highest quarter and the lowest 
amounts to an increase of only ten per cent, upon the latter — alter 
allowing, of course, for the abnormal shortness of Eebruary; and, 
neglecting February, the increase in the maximum months (June and 
July) over the minimum (November) is equal to an increase of under 14 
per cent, upon the latter. These differences are so vastly leas than those 
shown on Chart 7 that they possess almost no signifleanoe; but, 
lest too much stress be laid upon the apparently equalising influence 
of married life, it must he added that the records' discassed m the text 
were obtained during residence in London, whereas, since my marriage, 
t have lived in South Cornwall, where the climate is both milder and 
more equable 1 
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hnjnn j tho receptivity of the woman bo greater or loss than, or 
equal to, the physical desire of the man. To those, of course, 
who regard marriage from the old-fashioned and grossly immoral 
standpoint of Melancthon and other theologians, and who con- 
sider a wife as the divinely ordained vehicle for the chartered 
intemperance of her husband, it will seem grotesque in the high- 
est degree that a phyaiological inquirer should attempt to advise 
them how often to seek the embraces of their wives ; but those 
who regard woman from the standpoint of a higher ethics, who 
abhor the notion that she should be only the vehicle for her hus- 
band’s passions, and who demand that she shall be mistress of her 
own body, will not be ungrateful for any guidance that physiology 
can afford them. It will be seen presently, moreover, that the 
study of the weekly rhythm docs afford us some less inexact clue 
to the desired solution. 

One curious fact may be mentioned before we quit this in- 
teresting question. It is stated that "Solon required [of tho 
husband] three payments per month. By tho Misna a daily debt 
was imposed upon an idle vigorous young husband; twice a week 
on a citizen; once in thirty days on a camel-drivcr; once in six 
months on a seaman.”^ Now it is certainly striking that Solon’s 
"three payments per month” exactly correspond with ray rec- 
ords of 37 discharges annually. Had Solon similarly recorded a 
series of observations upon himself? 

i 

The Ldnab-Monthlt Ehythm. 

We now come to that division of the inquiry which is of 
the greatest physiological interest, although of little social im- 
port. Is there a monthly period in man as well as in woman ? 
My records indicate clearly that there is. 

In searching for this monthly rhythm I have utilized not 
only the data of the eight completely-recorded years, but also 
those of the three years of 1886, 1889, and 1891, for, although 
it would obviously have been inaccurate to utilize these incom- 


1 Selden’s Vxor Eebraioa as quoted in Gibbon’s Deoline and Fall, 
vol. V, p. 62, of Bobn’s edition. 
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plcte records when calculating the yearly rhythm, there seems 
no objection to making _ use of thorn in the present section of 
the inquiry. It is hardly necessary to remark that the terms 
"first day of the month,” "second day,” "third day,” etc., are to 
bo understood as denoting "new-moon day,” “day after new 
moon,” “third lunar day,” and so on ; but it should be explained 
that, since these discharges occur at night, I have adopted the 
astronomical, instead of the civil, day; so that a new moon oc- 
curring between noon yesterday and noon to-day is reckoned as 
occurring yesterday, and yesterday is regarded as the first lunar 
day : thus, a discharge occurring in the night between December 
Slat and January 1st is tabulated as occurring on December Slat, 
and, in the present discussion, is assigned to the lunar day com- 
prised between noon of December 31st and noon of January 1st. 

Since it is obvious that the number of discharges in any 
one year — averaging, as they do, only 1.23 per day — are far too 
few to yield a curve of any value, I have combined my data in 
two aeries. The dotted curve on Chart 9 is obtained by com- 
bining the results of the years 1886-93 : two of these years are 
incompletely recorded, and there are no records for 1890; the 
total number of observations was i79. The broken curve is 
obtained by combining those of the years 1893-97, the total num- 
ber of observations being 185. Even so, the data are far too 
scanty to yield a really characteristic curve; but the contimom 
curve, which sums up the results of the eleven years, is more 
reliable, and obviously more satisfactory. 

If the two former curves be compared, it will be seen that, 
on the whole, they display a general concordance, such differ- 
ences as exist being attributable chiefly to two facts: (1) that 
the second curve is more even throughout, neither maximum nor 
minimum being so strongly marked as in the first ; and (3) that 
the main maximum occurs in the middle of the month instead 
of on the second lunar day, and the absence of the marked 
initial maximum alters the character of the first week or so of 
this curve. It is, howeyer, scarcely fair to lay any great stress 
on the characters of curves obtained from such scanty data, and 
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we will, tlierefore, pass to the contimioiis curve, the study of 
which will prove more valuable.^ 

Now, evGU a cursory examination of this continuous curve 
will yield the following results : — 

1. The discharges occur most frequently on tho second lunar 
day. 

2. The days of the next most frequent discharges are the 
213d; the 13th; the 7th, 20th, and SGth; the 11th and IGth; 
so that, if we regard only the first six of these, we find that the 
discharges occur most frequently on the 2d, 7th, 13th, 20th, 22d, 
and 26th lunar days — i.a., the discharges occur most frequently 
on days separated, on tho average, by four-day intervals; but 
actually the period between the 20th and 22d days is that char- 
acterized by the most frequent discharges. 

3. The days of minimum of discharge are the Ist, 5th, 15th, 
18th, and 2l8t. 

4. The curve is characterized by a continual see-sawing ; so 
that every notable maximum is immediately followed by a 
notable minimum. Thus, the curve is of an entirely diflerent 
character from that representing the monthly rhythm of the 
pidse,2 and this is only what one might have expected; for, 
whereas the mean pulsations vary only very slightly from day 
to day, — ^thuB giving rise to a gradually rising or sinking curve, 
— discharge from the sexual system relieves the tension by 
exhausting the stored-up secretion, and is necessarily followed 
by some days of rest and inactivity. In the very nature of the 
case, therefore, a curve of this kind could not possibly be other- 
wise than most irregular if the discharges tended to occur most, 
frequently upon definite days of the month ; and thus the very 
irregularity of the curve affords us proof that there is a regular 
male periodicity, such that on certain days of the month there 
is greater probability of a spontaneous discharge than on any 
other days. 


1 1 may add that tha curve yielded by 1890-97 is remarkably parallel 
with that yielded by the preceding nine years, but I have, not thought 
it worth while to chart these two additional curves, 
a See “Ehythm of the Pulse,” Cliart 4. 

• 20 
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5. Gratifying, however, though this irregularity of the curve 
may be, yet it entails a corresponding disadvantage, for we are 
precluded thereby from readily perceiving the characteristics of 
the monthly rhythm as a whole. I thought that perhaps tliis 
aspect of the rhythm might be rendered plainer if I calculated 
the data into two-day averages; and the result, as shown m 
Chart 10, is extremely satisfactory. Here we can at once perceive 
the wonderful and almost geometric symmetry of the monthly 
rhythm; indeed, if the third maximum were one unit higher, if 
the first minimum were one unit lower, and if the lines joining 
the second minimum and third maximum, and the fourth maxi- 
mum and fourth minimum, were straight instead of being slightly 
broken, then the curve would, in its chief features, be geometric- 
ally symmetrical ; and this symmetry appears to me to afford a 
convincing proof of the representative accuracy of the curve. 
We see that the month is divided into five periods; that the 
maxima occur on the following pairs of days: the I9th-S0th, 
13th-14th, 85th-8Gth, Ist-Sd, 7th-8th; and that the minima 
occur at the beginning, end, and exact middle of the month. 
There have been many idle superstitions as to the influence o£ 
the moon upon the earth and its inhabitants, and some beliefs 
that — once deemed equally idle — ^have now been re-instated in 
the regard of science ; but it would certainly seem to be a very 
fascinating and very curious fact if the influence of the moon 
upon men should be such as to regulate the spontaneous dk- 
ehargos of their sexual system. Certainly the lovers of all ages 
would then have “builded better than they Icnew," when they 
reared altars of devotional verse to that chaste goddess Artemis. 

The Weekly Ehythm. 

We now come to the third branch of our inquiry, and have 
to ask whether there be any weekly rhythm of the sexual activity. 
A priori it might be answered that to expect any such weekly 
rhythm were absurd, seeing that our week — ^unlike the lunar 
month of the year — is a purely artificial and conventional period ; 
while, on the other hand, it might be retorted that the existence 
of an induced weekly periodicity is quite conceivable, such perio- 
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dicity being induced by the habitual difference between our oci 
cupation, or mode of life, on one or two days of the week and 
that on the remaining days. In such an inquiry, however, a 
priori argument is futile, as the question can be answered only 
by an induction from observatioim, and the curves on Chart H 
[A and B) prove conclusively that there is a notable weekly 
rhythm. The existence of this weekly rhythm being granted, ’ 
it would naturally be assumed that either the maximum or the 
r niTiinnim would regularly occur on Saturday or Sunday; but 
an examination of the curves discloses the unexpected result that 
the day of maximum discharge varies from year to year. Thur 
it is^ 

Sunday in 1888, 1892, 1896. 

Tuesday in 1894. , 

Thursday in 1886, 1897. 

Friday in 1887. 

Saturday in 1893 and 1896. 

■f 

Since, in Chart 11, the curves are drawn from Sunday to 
Sunday, it is obvious that the real symmetry of the curve is 
brought out in those years only which are characterized by a 
Sunday maximum ; and, accordingly, in Chart 12 1 have depicted 
the curves in a more suitable form. 

Chart 12 A is obtained by combining the data of 1888, 
1892, and 1896 : the years of a Sunday maximum. Curve 12 li 
represents the results of 1894, the year of a Tuesday maximum — 
multiplied throughout by three in order to render the curve 
strictly comparable with the former. Curve 12 C represents 1886 
and 1897 — the years of a Thursday maximum — similarly multi- 
plied by 1.6. In Curve 12 D we have the results of 1887 — ^the 
year of a Friday maximum — again multiplied by three ; and in 
Curve 12 E those of 1893 and 1895 — ^the years of a Saturday 
maximum — ^multiplied by 1.6. Finally, Curve 12 F represents 
the combined results of all nine years plus (the latter half of) 


1 As will be observed, I have omitted the results of the incompletely 
recorded years of 1889 and 1891. The apparent explanation of this 
curious oscillation will be given directly. 
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1891 ; and this curve shows that, on the whole period, there ie a 
very strongly marked Sunday maximum. 

I hardly thinTr that these curves call for much comment. 
Tn their general character they display a notable concord among 
themselves; and it is significant that the most regular of the five 
curves are A and E, representing the combinations of three 
years and of two years, respectively, while the least regular is B, 
which is based upon the records of one year only, Tn every case 
we find that the maximum whidi opens the week is rapidly suc- 
ceeded by a minimum, which is itself succeeded by a secondary 
maximum, — ^usually very secondary, although iu 1894 it nearly 
equals the primary maximum, — ^followed again by a second mini- 
mum — ^usually nearly identical with the first minimum, — after 
which there is a rapid rise to the original maximum. The study 
of these curves fortunately amplifies the conclusion drawn from 
our study of the annual rhythm, and suggests that, in at least 
part of the year, the physiological condition of man requires 
sexual union at least twice a week. 

As to Curve 12 F, its remarkable symmetry speaks for itself. 
The existence of two secondary maxima, however, has not the 
same significance as had that of our secondary maximum in tlie 
preceding curves; for one of these secondary maxima is to 
the influence of the 1894 curve witli its primary Tuesday maxi- 
mum, and the other to the similar influence of Curve C with its 
primary Thursday maximum. Similarly, the veiled third sec- 
ondary maximum is due to the influence of Curve E. Probably, 
any student of curves will concede that, on a still larger average, 
the two secondary maxima of Curve F would be replaced by a 
single one on Wednesday or Thursday. 

One more question remains for consideration in connectiou 
with this weekly rhythm. Is it possible to trace any connection 
between the weekly and yearly rhythms of such a character that 
the weekly day of maximum discharge should vary from mouth 
to mouth in the year ; in other words, does the greater frequency 
of a Sunday discharge characterize one part of the year, that of 
a Tuesday another, and so on? In order to answer this question 
T have re-ealeulated all my data, witii results that are graphically 
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represented in Chart 13. These curves prove that the Sunda.'j 
maxima discharges occur in March and September, and the 
minima in June ; that the Monday maxima discharges occur in 
September, Friday in July, and so on. Thus, there is a regular 
rhythm, according to which the days of maximum discharge vary 
from one month of the year to another; and the existence of this 
final rhythm appears to me very remarkable. I would especially 
direct attention to the almost geometric symmetry of the Sunday 
curve, and to the only less complete symmetry of the Thursday 
and Friday curves. Certainly in these rhythms we have an 
ample field for farther study and speculation. 

I have now concluded my study of this fascinating inquiry ; 
a study that is necessarily incomplete, since it is based upon rec 
ords furnished by one individual only. The fact, however, th.it 
even with so few observations, and notwithstanding the consc 
quently exaggerated disturbing influence of minor irregularities, 
such remarkable and unexpected symmetry is evidenced by these 
curves, only increases one’s desire to 'have the opportunity of 
handling a series of observations sufficiently numerous to render 
the generalizations induced frona them absolutely conclusive. I 
Avould again appeal^ to heads of colleges to assist this inquiry by 
enlisting in its aid a band o£ students. If only one hundred stu- 
dents, living under similar conditions, could be induced to kct>]) 
such records with scrupulous regularity for only twelve mouths, 
the results induced from such a series of observations would be 
more than ten times as valuable as those which have only been 
reached after ten years’ observations on my part; and, if other 
centuries of students in foreign and colonial colleges — e.g., in 
Italy, India, Australia, and America — could be similarly enlisted 
in this work, we should quickly obtain a series of results exhibit- 
ing the sexual needs and sexual peculiarities of the male human 
animal in various climates. Obviously, however, the records of 
my such students would be worse than useless unless their care 
and accuracy, on the one hand, and their habitual chastity, ou 
the other, could be implicitly guaranteed. 


1 Sea "Rhytlim of the Pulse,” p. 21. 
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Thb Auto-beotio Factor ik Religion. 

The intimate association between the emotions of love and 
religion is well known to all those who are habitnally brought 
into close contact with the phenomena of the religious life. Love 
and religion are the two most volcanic emotions to which the 
human organism is liable, and it is not surprising that, when 
there is a disturbance in one of these spheres, the vibrations 
should readily extend to the other. Nor is it surprising that the 
two emotions should have a dynamic relation to each other, and 
that the'auto-erotic impulse, being the more primitive and funda- 
mental of tho two impulses, should be able to phss its unta- 
pended energy over to the religious emotion, there to find the 
expansion hitherto denied it, the love of the human becoming 
the love of the divine. 

"I was not good enough for man. 

And so am given to God." 

Even when there is absolute physical suppression on the sex- 
ual side, it seems probable that thereby a greater intensity of 
'•piritual fervor is caused. Many eminent thinkers seem to have 
been without sexual desire. 

It is a notewojrthy and significant fact that the age of love 
is also the age of conversion. Starbuck, for instance, in his very 
elaborate study of the psychology of conversion shows that the 
majority of conversions take place duriug the period of adoles- 
cence ; that is, from the age of puberty to about 24 : or 35.^ 

It would be easy to bring forward a long series of observa- 
tions, from the most various points of view, to show the wide 
/ ' '' 

1 Ktarbuck, ne Payehology of Religion, 1890. Also, A. H. Daniels, 
•'The New Lite, ’ Atiterican Journal of Psyoholp^y, vol, vi, 1893. Of, 
William James, The Varieiies of ReUgtow Stiperisnee. 

( 810 ) 
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lecognitioD. of this. close affinity between the sexual and the re- 
ligious emotions, (it is probable, as Hahn points out, that the 
connection between sexual suppression and religious rites, which 
we may trace at the very beginning of culture, was due to an 
instinctive impulse to heighten rather than abolish the sexual 
element. Early religious rites were largely sexual and orgiastic 
because they were largely an appeal to the generative forces of 
Nature to exhibit a beneficial productiveness. Among happily- 
married people, as Hahn remarks, the sexual emotions rapidly 
give place to the cares and anxieties involved in supporting chil- 
dren; but when the exercise of the sexual function is prevented 
by celibacy, or even by castration, the most complete form of 
celibacy, the sexual emotions may pass into the psychical sphere 
to take on a more pronounced shape.! iphe Christians 
adopted the traditional Eastern association between religion and 
celibacy, and, as the writings of the Fathers amply show, they 
expended on sexual matters a concentrated fervor of thought 
rarely known to the Greek and Eoman writers of the best peried.^* 
As Christian theology developed, the minute inquisitiO'n into sex* 
ual things sometimes became almost an obsession. So far as I arm 
aware, however (I cannot profess to have made any special in- 
vestigation) , it was not until the late Middle Ages that there is 
any clear recognition of the fact that, between the religious emo'. 
tions and the sexual emotions, there is not only a superficial 
antagonism, but an underlying relationship. At this time sa 
great a theologian and philosopher as Aquinas said that it ia 
especially on the days when a man is seeking to make himself 
pleasing to God that the Devil troubles him by polluting hi-mi 
with seminal emissions. With somewhat more psychological 
insight, the wise old Knight of the Tower, Landry, in the ‘four- 
teenth century, tells his daughters that “no ygung woman,' in 

lEd. Halm, Demeter uni Baubo, 1800, pp. 60-61. Eahn is argu- 
ing for the religious oiigin of the plough, as a generative implement, 
drawn by a sacred and castrated animal, the ox, G. Herman, in his 
Genesis, develops the idea that modern religious rites have arisen out of 
sexual feasts and myFiteries. 

2 Bloch (Beitragemr^iioiogie der Psgohopathia Semalis, Bd. I, p, 
98) points out the great interest taken by the saints and ascetira m- 
sex matters. 
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love, cau ever serve her God with that unfeignedness which she 
did (iforetime. For I have heard it argued by maay who, in 
their young days, had been in love that, when they were in the 
church, the condition and the pleasing melancholy in which they 
found themselves would infallibly set them brooding over ail 
their tender love-siek longings and all their amorous passages, 
when they should have been attending to the service which was 
going on at the time. And such is the property of this mystery 
of love that it is ever at the moment when the priest is holding 
our Saviour upon the altar that the most enticing emotions come.” 
After narrating the history of two queens beyond the seas 
who indulged in amours even on Holy Thursday and Good Fri- 
day, at midnight in their oratories, when the lights were put out, 
he concludes: “Every woman in love is more liable to fall in 
church or at her devotion than at any other time.” 

The connection between religious emotion and sexual emo- 
tion was very clearly set forth by Swift about the end of the 
seventeenth century, in a passage which it may be worth while to_ 
quote from his “Discourse Concerning the Mechanical Operation 
of the Spirit.” After mentioning that he was informed by a very 
eminent physician that when the Quakers first appeared he was 
seldom without female Quaker patients affected with nympho- 
mania, Swiit continues: “Persons of a visionary devotion, 
either men or women, are, in their complexion, of all others the 
most amorous. For zeal is frequently kindled from the same 
spark with other fires, and from inflaming brotherly love will 
proceed to raise that of a gallant. If we inspect into the usual 
process of modem courtship, we shall find it to consist in a devout 
turn of the eyes, called ogling; an artificial form of canting and 
Whining, by rdte, every interval, for want of other matter, made 
up with a shrug, or a hum ; a sigh or a groan ; the style compact 
^f insignificant words, incohergnees, and repetitions. These I 
lake to be the most accomplished rules of address to a mistress ; 
md where are these performed with more dexterity than by the 
luintsf Nay, to bring, this argument yet closer, I have been 
Informed by certain sanguine brethren of the first class, that in 
the height and orgasmus of their spiritual exercise, it has been 
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frequent with themi . . . ; immediately after whieh, they 

found the spirit to relax and flag of a sudden with the lerves, 
and they were forced to hasten to a conclusion. This may be far- 
ther strengthened by observing with wonder how unaecounlably 
all females are attracted by visionary or enthusiastic preachers, 
though never so contemptible in their outward mien; which, is 
usually supposed to be done upon considerations purely spiritual, 
without any carnal regards at all. But I have reason to think, 
the sex halh cei-tain characteristics, by which they form a truer 
judgment of human abilities and performings than we ourselves 
can possibly do of each other. Let that be as it will, thus much 
is certain, that however spiritual intrigues begin, they generally 
conclude like all others; tliey may branclr upwards toward 
heaven, hut the root is in the earth. Too intense a contemplation 
is not the business of flesh and blood; it must, by the necessary 
course of things, in a little tinae let go its hold, and fall nito 
matter. Lovers for the sake of celestial converse, are but an- 
other sort of Platonics, who pretend to 'ice stars and heaven in 
ladies’ eyes, and to look or tliink'no lower; but the same pit; is 
provided for both." 

To come down to recent tiincs, in the last century the head- 
master of Clifton College, when discusspig tho sexual vices oJ! 
boyhood, remarked that the boys whose temperament exposes them 
to these faults are usually far from destitute of religious leelings ; 
that there is, and always has been, an undoubted co-existence jf 
religion and animalism ; that emotional appeals and revivals are 
far from rooting out carnal sin ; and that in some places, as is 
well known, they seem actually to stimulate, even at the present 
day, to increased licentiousness.^ 


iThis omiasion waa made by the original publisber of the "Dis- 
course!” several of the moat important pasaagea throughout have been 
similarly cut out. 

2 Rev. J. M. 'WilBOu, Journal of Education, 1881. At about the 
aame period (1882) Spurgeon pointed out in one of his sermons that by «. 
atran^, yet natural law, excess of spirituality is next door to sensuality. 
Theodore Sohroeder has recently brought together a number of opinions 
of religious teachers, from Henrv ‘More the Platoniat to Baring Ooul^ 
concerning the close relationship between sexual passion and religioiU' 
passion, Amerioau Journal of Religious Fsyohology, 1908. 
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It ie not difficult to see how, oven in technique, the method 
of the revivalist is a quasi-scxual method, and resembles the 
attempt of the male to overcome the sexual shyness of the female. 
‘Til each ease,” as W. Thomas remarks, "the will has to be 
set aside, and strong suggestive means are used; and in both 
cases tlie appeal is not of the conflict type, but of an intimate, 
sympathetic and pleading kind. In the effort to make a moral 
adjustment it consequently turns out that a technique is used 
which was derived originally from sexual life, and the use, so to 
speak, of the sexual machinery for a moral adjustment involves, 
an some cases, the carrying over into the general process of some 
ijexual manifestations.”! 

The relationship of the sexual and the religious emotions — 
like BO many other of the essential characters of human nature — 
is seen in its nakedest shape by the alienist. Bsquirol referred 
to this relationship, and, many years ago, J. B. Friedreich, a 
German alienist of wide outlook and considerable insight, em< 
phasized tho connection between the sexual and the religious 
emotions, and brought forward' illustrative cases.® Schroder Van 
der Kolk also remarked: “I venture to express my conviction 
that we should rarely err if, in a case of religious melancholy, 
we assumed the sexual apparatus to be implicated.”® E4gis, in 
France, lays it down that “there exists a close connection be- 
tween mystic ideas and erotic ideas, and most often these two 
orders of conception are associated in. insanity.”^ Berthier con- 
sidered that erotic forma of insanity are those most frequently 
found in convents. Bevan-Lewis points out how frequently 
religious exaltation occurs at puberty in women, and religious 
depression at the climacteric, the period of sexual decline.® “Ee- 
ligion is very closely allied to love,” remarks Savage, "and the 

1 W. Thomas, “The Sexual Element in Sensibility,” Psyohologioal 
Iteviewj Jan,, 1904. 

i System der gerhhtUohen Psyohologie, second edition, 1842, pp, 
266-68; and more at length In his Allgememe Diagnostih der pay- 
Ohisahen KranJehaUen, second edition, 1882, pp. 247-61. 

Sffandboek van de Pathologie en Therapie der Krankeinnigheid, 
1863, p. 139 of English edition. 

4 Manuel pratique de Mideoine mentale, 1892, p. 31. 

6 Teat-book of Mental Diseases, p. 893. 
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lore o£ woman and the woraMp of God arc constantly sources of: 
trouble in unstable youth; it is very interesting to note the fre- 
quency with which these two deep feelings are associated/’-^ 
"Closely connected with salacity, particularly in women,” re- 
marks Conolly Norman, when discussing mania (Tuke’s Dic- 
tionary of Psychological Madicine), "is religious excitement. 

. . . Ecstasy, as wc see in cases of acute mental disease, 

is probably always connected with sexual excitement, if not 
witii sexual depravity. The same association is constantly 
seen in less extreme cases, and one of the commonest features 
in the conversation of an acutely maniacal woman is the inter-, 
TTiiTigling of erotic and religious ideas.” “Patients who believe,” 
remarks Clara Bnrrus, “that they are the Virgin Mary, the bride 
of Christ, the Church, 'God’s wife,’ and ‘Raphael’s consort,’ are 
sure, sooner or later, to disclose symptoms which show that they * 
are some way or other sexually depraved.’’^ Forel, who devotes 
a chapter of his book Die Sexuelle Frago, to the subject, argues 
that the strongest feelings of religious emotion are often uncon- 
sciously rooted in erotic emotion or represent a transformation 
of such emotion; and, in an interesting discussion (Oh. VI) of 
this question in his Sexmlleien unserer Zeit, Bloch states that 
“in a certain sense we may describe the history of religions as tlie 
history of a special manifestation of the human soxual instinct,” 
Ball, Brouardel, Morselli, Vallon and Marie, ^ C. H. Hughes,* 
to mention but a few names among many, have emphasized ths 
same point.® KrafEt-Ebing deals briefly with the connection be- 
tween holiness and the sexual emotion, and the special liability 
of the saints to sexual temptations ; he thus slates his own con- 
clusions: “Religious and sexual emotional states at the height of 
their development exhibit a harmony in quantity and quality of 
excitement, and can thus in certain circumstances act vicariously. 

I G, H, Savage, Insanity, 1886. 

^Amerioan Journal of Insanity, April, 1896. 

a "Des Psyolioaes Eeligieuses,” Arohhes de TIeurologie, 1897. 

4 “Brolopathia,” Alienist and neurologist, October, 1893. 

Reference may be specially made to the interesting chapter on 
“Delire Religienx” in Icard’s La Femme pendant la F&riode MenstruelU,. 
pp. 211-234. 
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Both,” he adds, “can be converted into cruelty under patho- 
logical conditions.”^ 

After quoting these opinions it is, perhaps, not unnecessary 
to point out that, while sexual emotion constitutes the main 
reservoir of energy on which religion can draw, it is far from 
constituting either the whole content of religion or its root. 
Murisier, in an able study of the psychology of religious ecstasy, 
justly protests against too crude an explanation of its nature, 
though at the same time he admits that “the passion of the re- 
ligious ecstatic lacks nothing of what goes to make up sexual 
love, not even jealousy.”^ 

S6rieux, in his little work, Becherches Cliniques aur les 
Anomalies de Vlnsiinct Sexuel, valuable on account of its instruc- 
tive eases, records in detail a case which so admirably illustrates 
.this phase of auto-erotism on the borderland betiyeen ordinary 
erotic day-dreaming and religious mysticism, the phenomena for 
a time reaching an insane degree of intensity, that I summarize 
it. “ThfirSse M., aged 34, shows physical stigmata of degenera- 
tion. The heredity is also bad ; the father is a man of reckless 
and irregular conduct ; the mother was at one time in a lunatic 
asylnm. The patient was brought up in an orphanage, and was a 
troublesome, volatile child; slie treated household occupations 
with contempt, but was fond of study. Even at an early age her 
lively imagination attracted attention, and the pleasure which 
she took in building castles in the air. Erom the age of seven 
to ten she masturbated. At her first communion she felt that 
Jesus would for ever he the one master of her heart. At thir- 
teen, after the death of her mother, she seemed to see her, and 
to hear her say that she was watching over her child. Shortly 

Payojiopat'hia Semtalia, cightii edition,, pp. 8 and 11. Qannouc]i< 
kino (“La volupte, la CruanM et la Beligion,” Annales Medioo- 
Payohologiquei, 1901, No. 3) has fuitheT emphasized this convertibility. 

2 E. Murisier, “Le Sentiment Beligieux dans 1‘Extase,” Seme Philo- 
fophique, November, 1808. Starbuck, again {Psychology of Seligton, 
Chapter XXX ) , in a brief dlsoussioi^ of this point, ooncludes that “the 
sexual life, although it has left its impress on fully developed religion, 
seems to have originally given the psyenie impulse which called out the 
latent possibilities of developments, rather than to have furnished ihe 
taw material out of which religion was constructed.” 
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afterward she was overwhelmed by a new grief, the death of & 
teacher for whom she cherished great affection on account of her 
pure character. On the following day she seemed to see and 
hear this teacher, and would not leave the house where the body 
lay. Tendencies to melancholy appeared. Saddened by the 
funeral ceremonies, exhorted by nuns, fed on mystic revery, she 
passed from the orphanage to a convent. She devoted herself 
solely to the worship of Jesus; to be like Jesus, to be near Jesus, 
became her constant pre-occupations. The Virgin’s name was 
rarely seen in her writings, God’s name never. T wanted,’ she 
said, 'to love Jesus more than any of the nuns I saw, and I even 
thought that he had a partiality for me.’ She was also haunted 
by the idea of preserving her purity. She avoided frivolous con- 
versation, and left the room when marriage was discussed, such a 
union being incompatible with a pure life ; 'it was my fixed idea 
for two years to make my soul ever more pure in order to be 
agreeable to Him; the Beloved is trell pleased among the lilies.’ 

“Already, however, in a rudimentary form appeared con- 
trary tendencies [strictly speaking they wore not contrary, but 
related, tendencies]. Beneath the mystic passion which con- 
cealed it sexual desire was sometimes felt. At sixteen she ex- 
perienced emotions which she could not master, when thinking 
of a priest who, she said, loved her. In spite of all remorse she 
would have been willing to have relations with him. Notwith- 
standing these passing wealmesses, the idea of purity always 
possessed her. The nuns, however, were concerned about her 
exaltation. She was sent away from the convent, became dis- 
couraged, and took a place as a servant, but her fervor continued. 
Her confessor inspired her with great affection; she sends 
him tender letters. She would be willing to have relations with 
him, even though she considers the desiro a temptation of the 
devil. The ground was now prepared for the manifestation of 
hallucinations. 'One evening in May,’ she writes, 'after being 
absorbed in thoughts of my confessor, and feeling discouraged, 
as I thought that Jesus, whom I loved so much, would have noth- 
ing to do with me, “Mother,” I cried out, “what must I do to win 
your son?” My eyes were fixed on the sky, and I remained in 
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a state ol mad expectation. It waa absurd. I to become the 
mother of the World I My heart went on repeating: “Yes, he is 
coming; Jesus is coming ’ The psychic erethism, reverbera- 
ting on the sensorial and sensory centres, led to genital, auditory, 
and visual hallucinations, -which produced the sensation of sexual 
connection. 'For the first time I went to bed and was not alone. 
As soon as I felt that touch, I heard the words : “Pear not, it is 
I." I was lost in Him whom I loved. Por many days I was 
cradled in a world of pleasure; I saw Him everywhere, over- 
whelming me with His chaste caresses.' On the following day at 
mass she seemed to see Calvary before her. ‘Jesus was naked 
and surrounded by a thousand voluptuous imaginations; His 
arms were loosened from the cross, and he said to me; “Come !" 

I longed to fly to Him with my body, but could not make’ up my 
mind to show myself naked. However, I was carried away by a 
force I could not control, I threw myself on my Saviour’s neck, 
and felt that all was over between the world and me.’ Prom 
that day, % sheer reasoning,’ she has understood everything. 
Previously she thought that the religious life was a renunciation 
of the joys of marriage and enjoyment generally ; now she under- 
stands its object. Jesus Christ desires that she should have rela- 
tions ■with a priest ; he is himself incarnated in priests ; just as 
St. Joseph was the guardian of the Virgin, so are priests the 
guardians of nuns. She has been impregnated by J esus, and this 
imaginary pregnancy pre-occupies her in the highest degree. 
Prom this time she masturbated daily. She cannot even go to 
communion without experiencing voluptuous Sensations. Her 
delusions having thus become systematized, nothing shakes her 
tenacity in seeking to carry them out; she attempts at all costs 
to have relations witli her confessor, embraces him, throws her- 
self at his knees, puisnes him, and so becomes a canse of scandal. 
When brought to the asylum, there is intense sexual excitement, 
and she masturbates a dozen times a day, even when talking to the 
doctor. The soxual organs are normal, the ■vulva moist and red, 
the vagina is painful to toiich; the contact of the finger causes 
erectile turgescence. She has had no i-ast, she says, since she has 
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learned to love her J esus. He desires her to have sexual relations 
with someone, and she cannot succeed ; ‘all my soul’s strength is 
arrested by this constant endeavor.’ Her new surroundings, 
modify her behavior, and now it is the doctor whom she pursuesv 
with her obsessions. ‘1 expected everything from the charily of 
the priests I have known; I have not deserved what I wanted 
from them. But is not a doctor free to do everything for the 
good of the patients intrusted to him by Providence ? Caimot a 
doctor thus devote himself ? Since I have tasted the tree of life 
I am tormented by the desire to share it with a loving friend.’ 
Then she falls in love with an employee, and makes the crudest 
advances to him, believing that she is thus executing the will of 
Jesus. ‘Necessity makes laws,’ she exclaims to him, ‘the moments 
are pressing, I have been waiting too long.’ She still speaks of 
her religious vocation which might be compromised by so long a. 
delay, ‘I do not want to get married.’ Gradually a transforma- 
tion took place ; the love of God was effaced and earthly love be- 
came more intense than over, ‘Quitting the heights in which I 
wished to soar, I am coming so near to earth that I shall soon 
fix my desires there.’ In a last letter Th6r6Bo recognizes with 
terror the insanity to which the exaltation of her imagination had 
led her. ‘Now I only believe" in God and in suffering; I feel 
that it is necessary for me to .get married.’ ” 

Mariani^ has very fully described a case of erotico-religioua 
insanity (climacteric paranoia on an hysterical basis) in a mar- 
ried woman of 44. During the early stages of her disorder she 
inflicted all sorts of penances upon herself (fasting, constant 
prayer, drinldng her own urine, cleaning dirty plates with her 
tongue, etc.). Pinally she felt that by her penances she had 
obtained forgiveness of her sins, and then began a stage of joy 
and satisfaction during which she believed that she had entered 
into a state of the most intimate personal relationship with Jesus. 
She finally recovered. Mariani shows how closely this history 
corresponds with the histories of the saints, and that all the acts 


1 “Una Santa,” J.rohMo di PsioMatria. vol. xix, pp. 43S.47, 1898. 
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and emotions of this woman can be exactly paralleled in the lives 
of famous saints.^ 

The justice of these comparisonB becomes manifest when we 
turn to the records that have been left by holy persons. A most 
instructive record from this point of view is the autobiography 
of ScGur Jeanne des Anges, superior of the Ursulines of Loudun 
in the seventeenth century.^ She was clever, beautiful, ambitious, 
fond of pleasure, still more of power. With this, as sometimes . 
happens, she was highly hysterical, and in the early years of her 
religious life was possessed by various demons of unehastity and 
blasphemy with whom for many years she was in constant strug- 
gle. She fell in love with a priest of Loudun, Grandier, a man 
whom she had never even seei, only knowing of him as a pow- 
erful and fascinating personality at Yhose feet all women fell, 
and she imagined that she and the other nuns of her convent 
were possessed through his influence. She was thus the cause 
of the trial and execution of Grandier, a famous case in the annals 
of witchcraft. In her autobiography Soeur Jeanno describes in 
detail how the demons assailed her at night, appearing in las- 
civious attitudes, making indecent proposals, raising the bed- 
clothes, touching all parts of her body, imploring her to yield to 
them, and she tells how strong her temptation was to yield. On 
one night, for instance, she writes; "I seemed to feel someone’s 
breath, and I heard a voice saying: ‘The time for resistance lias 
gone by, you must no longer rebel; by putting off your consent 
to what has been proposed you wiU be injured ; you cannot per- 
sist in this resistance ; God has subjected you to the demands of 
a nature which you must satisfy on oecasions so nrgent.’ Then 
I felt impure im'pressions in my imagination and disordered 
movements in my body. I persisted in saying at the bottom of 
my heart that I would do nothing. I turned to God and asked 
Him for strength in this extraordinary struggle. Then there 
•was a loud noise in my room, and I felt as if someone had 

I With regard to the sexual element in the worship of the Virgin, 
see "Ueber den Mariencultus,” L. Veuerbacli’s Sammtliahe Werhe, Bd. 
I, 1S48. 

* Published for the fir«t time (with a Preface by Charcot) in a 
volume of the Sibliothique Diaboliqne, 1880. 
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approached me and put his hand into my bed and touched me; 
and having perceived this I rose, in a state of restlessness, which 
lasted for a long time afterward. Some days later, at midnight, 
I began to tremble all over my body as I lay in bed, and to 
experienee much mental aniexty without knowing the cause. 
After this had lasted for some time I heard noises in various parts 
of my room; the sheet was twice pulled without entirely un- 
covering me ; the oratory close to my bed was upset. I heard a 
voice on the left side, toward which I was lying. I was 
aslted if I had thought over the advantageous offer that had been 
made to me. It was added : *1 have come to know your reply ; 
I will keep my promise if you will give your consent; if, on the 
contrary, you refuse, you will be the most miserable girl in the 
world, and all sorts of mischances will happen to you.’ I 
replied : 'If there were no God I would fear those threats ; I am 
consecrated to Him.’ ■ It was replied to me : 'You will not get 
much help from God ; Ho will abandon you.’ I replied : 'God 
is my fatter; He will take care of me; I have resolved to bo 
faithful to Him.’ He said : ‘I will give you three days to think 
over it.’ I rose and went to the Holy Sacrament with an anxious 
mind. Having returned to my room, and being seated on a chair, 
it was drawn from under me so that I fell on the floor. Then 
the same things happened again. I heard a man’s voice saying 
lascivious and pleasant things to seduce me; he pressed me to 
give him room in my bed ; he tried to touch me in an indecent 
way; I resisted and prevented him, calling the nuns who were 
near my room ; the window had been open, it was closed ; I felt 
strong movements of love for a certain person, and improper 
desire for dishonorable things.” 

She writes again, at a later period: “These impurities and 
the fire of concupiscence which the evil spirit caused me to feel, 
beyond aU that I can say, forced me to throw myself on to braziers 
of hot coal, where I would remain for half an hour at a time, in 
order to extinguish that other fire, so that half my body was quite 
burnt. At other times, in the depth of winter, I have sometimes 
passed part of the night entirely naked in the snow, or in tubs 
of icy water. I have besides often gone among thorns so that I 
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have been tom by them ] at other times I have rolled in nettles, 
and I have passed whole nights defying my enemies to attack 
me, and assuring them that I was resolved to defend myself with 
the grace of God.” With her confessor’s permission, she'also had 
an iron girdle made, with spikes, and wore this day and night 
Cor nearly six months until the spikes so entered her flesh that 
the girdle could only be removed with difficulty. By means of 
these austerities she succeeded in almost exorcising the demons 
of unchastity, and a little later, after a severe illness, of which 
she believed that she was miraculously cured by St. Joseph, she 
appeared before the world almost as a saint, herself possessing 
a miraculous power of healing; she traveled through Prance, 
bringing healing wherever she went; the king, the queen, and 
Cardinal Eichelieu were at her feet, and so great became the fame 
of her holiness that her tomb was a shrine for pilgrims for more 
than a century after her death. It was not until late in life, 
and after her autobiography terminates, that sexual desire in 
SoBur Jeanne (though its sting seems never to have quite disap- 
peared) became transformed into passionate love of Jesns, and 
it is only in her later letters that we catch glimpses of the com- 
plete transmutation. Thus, in one of her later letters we read : 
“I cried with ardor, “Lord ! join me to Thyself, transform Thy- 
self into me 1’ It seemed to me that that lovable Spouse was 
reposing in my heaii as on His throne. What makes me hlmoat 
swoon with love and admiration is a certain pleasure which it 
seems to me that He takes when aU my being flows into His, 
restoring to Him with respect and love all that He bas given to 
me. Sometimes I have permission to speak to onr Lord with 
more familiarity, calling Him my Love, interesting Him in all 
that I ask of Him, as well for myself as for others.” 

The lives of all the great saints and mystics bear -witness 
‘ to operations similar to tliose so vividly described by Soeur 
Jeanne des Anges, though it is very rarely that any saint has so 
frankly presented the dynamic mechanism of the auto-erotic 
process. The indications they give us, however, are sufficiently 
clear. It is enough to refer to the special affection which the 
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mystics have ever borne toward the Song oX Songs,i and to note 
how the most earthly expressions of love in that poem enter as a 
perpetual refrain into their writings.^ 

The courage of the early Christian martyrs, it is abundantly 
evident, was in part supported by an exaltation which they 
frankly drew from the sexual impulse. Felicula, we are told in 
the acta of Achillea and Nereus,® preferred imprisonmont, tor- 
ture, and deatli to marriage or pagan sacrifices. When on the 
rack she was bidden to deny Christianity, she exclaimed: "Eyo 
non nego amatorem mcum,r — will not deny my lover who for 
my sake has eaten gall and drunk vinegar, crowned with thorns, 
and fastened to the cross. 

Christian mysticism and its sexual coloring was absorbed by 
the Islamic world at a very early period and intensified. In the 
thirteenth century it was reintroduced into Christendom in this 
intensified form by the genius of Eaymond Lull who had him- 
self been bom on the confines of Islam, and his “Book of the 
Lover and the Friend” is a typical mmilestettion of sexual 
mysticism which inspired the great Spanish school of mystics a 
few centuries later. The “delicious agony,” the “sweet martyr- 
dom,” the strongly combined pleasure and pain experienced by 
St. Theresa were certainly associated with physical sexual 
sensations.* 

The case of Marguerite-Marie Alacoque is typical. Jesus, as 
her autobiography shows, was always her lover, her husband, 

iTlie Hebrews, themselves, used the same word for the love of 
woman and for the Divine love (Noiihcote, Christianity and Sem Prob- 
lems, p. 140). 

2 Tims, in St. Theresa’s Oonoeptos del Amor de Dios, tlie words 
“Beseme oon el beso de su booa ” — Let him kiss me with the kisses of 
his mouth — constantly recur. 

SAofo Sanolonim,, May 12th. 

4Leuba and Montmorand, in their valuable and detailed studies of 
Christian mysticism, though differing from each other in some points, 
arc agreed on this; H. Lcuba, *'Les Tendances Religieuses chez les Mys- 
tiques ChrStiens,” Bevm PMlosophigue, July and Nov., 1902; B. de 
Montmorand, “L’Erotomanie des Mystiques ChrOtiens,” id., Oct., 1903. 
Montmorand points out that physical sexual manifestations were some- 
times recognized and frankly accepted by mystics, He quotes from 
Molinos, a passage in which the famous Spanish quietist states that 
there is no reason to ha disquieted even at the occurrence of pollutions or- 
masturbation, et eiiam, pejora. 
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her dear master; she is betrothed to Him, He is the most 
pajssionate of lovers, nothing can be sweeter than His caresses, 
they are so excessive she is beside herself with the delight of 
them. The central imagination of the mystic consists essen- 
tially, as Eibot remarks, in a love romance.^ 

If we turn to the most popular devotional work that was 
ever written, Z'Ae Imilalion of Ghrist, we shall find that the 
“love” there expressed is precisely and exactly the love that finds 
its motive power in the emotions aroused by a person of the 
other sex. (A very intellectual woman once remarked to me that 
the book seemed to her “a sort of religious aphrodisiac.”) If we 
read, for instance, Book III, Chapter V, of this work (“De Mira- 
bili aftcetu Divini amoris”), we shall find in the eloquence of 
this solitary monk in the Low Countries neither more nor less 
than the emotions of every human lover at their highest limit 
of exaltation. “Nothing is sweeter than love, nothing stronger, 
nothing higher, nothing broader, nothing pleasanter, nothing 
fuller nor belter in heaven or in earth. He who loves, flies, runs, 
and rejoices; he is free and cannot be held. He gives all in ex- 
change for all, and possesses all in all. He looks not at gifts, but 
turns to the giver above all good things. Love Icnows no meas- 
ure, but is fervent beyond all measure. Love feels no burden, 
thinks nothing of labor, strives beyond its force, reckons not of 
impossibility, for it judges that all things are possible. There- 
fore it attempts all things, and therefore it effects much when he 
who is not a lover fails and falls. . . , My Love ! thou all 

mine, and I all thine.” 

There is a certain natural disinclination in many quarters 
to recognize any special eoimection between the sexual emotions 
and the religions emotions. But this attitude is not reasonable. 
A man who is swayed by religious emotions cannot he held re- 
Bponsihle for the indirect emotional results of his condition; he 
can be held responsible for their control. Nothing is gained by 
refusing to face the possibility that such control may be neces- 
sary, and much is lost. There is certainly, as I have tried to 

T>.. ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ I 




1 Kibol; ia Logique dcs Sentiments, p. 174. 
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indicate, good reason to think that the action and interaction 
between the spheres of sexual and religious emotion are very inti- 
mate. The obscure promptings of the organism at puberty fre- 
quently assume on the psychic side a wholly religious character; 
tte activity of the religious emotions sometimes tends to pass 
over into the sexual region ; the suppression of the sexual emo- 
tions often furnishes a powerful reservoir of energy to the relig- 
ions emotions ; occasionally the suppressed sexual emotions break 
through all obstacles. 
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Chart I. — ^The Monthly Ecbolic Curve. 
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Chakt II. — The Annual Curve of the Conception-rate in Europe. 
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Chart IV. — Curve of the Annual Incidence of Insanity in London, 



Chart V. — Curve of the Annual Incidence of General Paralysis 
in Paris (Gamier). 
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Chart IX.— Lunar-monthly Rhythm of Male Sexual Period. 



Chast X. — Curves of Lunar-monthly Rhythm as Smoothed by 
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Chart XIa.— Weekly Rhythor of Male Sexual Period; 
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Chart XIb.— Weekly Rhythm of Male Sexual Period. 
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PART TWO 


Analysis of the Sexual Impulse 
Xpve and Pain^ 

The Sexual Impulse in Women 




PEBPACB TO SECOND EDITION. 


This volume has been -thoroughly revised lor the present 
edition and considerably enlarged throughout, in order to render 
it more accurate and more illustrative, -while bringing it fairly 
up to date -with reference to scientific investigation. Numerous 
histories have also been added to the Appendix. 

It has not been found necessary to modify the main doctrines 
set forth ten years ago. At the same time, however, it may bo 
mentioned, as regards the first study in the volume, that our 
knowledge of the physiological mechanism of the sexual instinct 
has been revolutionized during recent years. This is due to 
the investigations that have been made, and Llic deductions tliat 
have been built up, concerning the part played by hormones, or 
internal secretions of the ductless glands, in ihe physical pro- 
duction of the sexual instinct and the secondary sexual characters. 
The conception of the psychology of tho sexual impulse here set 
forth, while correlated to terms of a physical process of tumes- 
cence and detumescence, may be said to be independent of the 
ultimate physiological origins of that process. But we cannot 
fail to realize the bearing of physiological chemistry in this field : 
and the doctrine of internal secretions, since it may thro-w 
light on many complex problems presented by the sexual insti act, 
is full of interest for us. 


HAVJsnooK Ellis. 



PEEFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


The present volume of Studies deals with some of the 
most essential problems of sexual psychology. The Analysis 
of the Sexual Impulse is fundamentd. Unless we comprelien'd 
the exact process which is being worked out beneath the shift- 
ing and multifold phenomena presented to us we ean never 
hope to grasp in their time relations any of the normal or ab- 
normal manifesta tions of this instinct. I do not claim that the 
conception of the process here stated is novel or original. In- 
deed, even since I began to work it out some years ago, various 
investigators in these fields, especially in Germany, have de- 
prived it of any novelty it might otherwise have possosBed, 
while at the same time aiding me in reaching a more precise 
statement. This is to me a cause of satisfaction. On so funda- 
mental a matter I should have been sorry to find myself tending 
to a peculiar and individual standpoint. It is a source of grati- 
fication to me that the positions I have reached are those toward 
which current intelligent and scientific opinions are lending. 
Any originality in my study of this problem can only lie in 
the bringing together of elements from somewhat diverse fields. 
I shall be content if it is found that I have attained a fairly 
balanced, general, and judicial statement of these main factors 
in the sexual instinct. 

In the study of Love and Pain I have discussed the sources 
of those aberrations which are commonly called, not altogether 
happily, "sadism” and “masochism.” Here we are brought 
before the most extreme and perhaps the most widely known 
group of sexual perversions. I have considered them from 
the medico-legal standpoint, because that has already been 
done by other writers whose works are accessible. I have pre- 
^ ■'erred to show how these aberrations may he explained; how 
' ri) 
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they may be linked on to normal and tundainontal aapeeta oi' 
the sexual impulse; and, indeed, in their elementary lorms, 
may themselves be regarded as normal. In some degree they 
are present, in every case, at some point ol sexual developineut , 
tiieir threads are subtly woven in and out of the whole psycho- 
logical process of sex. I have made no attempt to reduce their 
complexity to a simplicity that would be fallacious. _ I hope 
mat my attempt to unravel these long and tangled threads will 
be found to make them fairly clear. 

In the third study, on The Sexual Impulse in Women, we 
appi'oacli a practical question of applied, sexual psychology, and 
a question of the first importance. No doubt the sex impulse 
m men ia of great moment from the social point of view. It 
is, however, fairly obvious and well understood. I'he impulse 
m women is not only of at least equal moment, but it ia far 
more obscure. The natural difficulties of the subject have been 
increased by the assumption of most writers who have touched 
it— casually and hurriedly, for tire most part— that tho only 
diilorences to be sought in the sexual impulse in man and in 
woman are quantitative differences. I have pointed out that 
we may more profitably seek for qualitative differenccH, and 
have endeavored to indicate such of these differences as seem 
to be of significance. 

In an Appendix will be found a selection of histories of 
more or less normal sexual development. Histories of gross 
sexual perversion have often been presented in books devoted 
to the sexual instinct; it has not hitherto been usual to in- 
quire into the facts of normal sexual development. Yet it is 
concerning normal sexual development that our ignorance is 
greatest, and the innovation can scarcely need justification. 
I have inserted these histories not only because many of them 
are highly instructive in themselves, but also because they ex- 
hibit the nature of the material on which my work is mainly 
founded. 

I am indebted to many correspondents, medical and other, 
in various parts of the world, for much valuable assistance. 
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PHEPAOB TO PIBST EDITIOIT. 


"When they have permitted me to do bo I have usually mentioned 
tlieir names in the text. This has not been possible in the 
ease of many women friends and correspondents, to whom, how- 
ever, my debt is very great. Nature has put upon women the 
greater part of the burden of sexual reproduction; they have 
consequently become the supreme authorities on all matters in 
which the sexual emotions come into question. ’ Many circum- 
stances, however, that are fairly obvious, conspire to make it 
difficult for women to assert publicly the wisdom and knowl- 
edge which, in matters of love, the experiences of Hfe have 
brought to them. The ladies who, in all earnestness and sin- 
cerity, write books on these questions are often the last people 
to whom we diould go as the representatives of their sex; those- 
who know most have written least. I can therefore but express 
again, as iu previous volumes I have expressed before, my deep 
gratitude to these anonymous collaborators who have, aided 
me in throwing light on a field of human life which is of such 
primary social importance and is yet so dimly visible. 

HAVELOOB EliUB, 

24 Uolmdpjic Avenue, 

}lerne Hill, London. 
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The term “sexual instinct” may bo said to cover the whole 
of the neuropsychic phenomena of reproduction which man 
shares with the lower animals. It is true that much discussion 
has taken place concerning the proper use of the term “instinct/' 
and some definitions of instinctive action would appear to 
exclude the essential mechanism of the process whereby sexual 
reproduction is assured. Such definitions scarcely seem legiti- 
mate, and are certainly nnforthnate. Herbert Spencer’s defi- 
nition of instinct as “compound reflex action” is sufficiently 
dear and definite for ordinary use. 
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A fairly satisfaotory definition of instinct is that supplied by Dr. 
and Mrs. Pcekham in the course of their study On tlie Instinots and 
ffahits of Solilary Wasps. “Under Ihe term ‘instinct,’ ” they say, “we 
place all complex acts which are performed previous to experience and 
in a similar manner by all members of the same sex and race, leaving 
out as non-essential, at this time, the question of whether they are or 
are not accompanied by consciousness.” This definition is quoted with 
approval by Lloyd Morgan, who modifies and further elaborates it 
{Animal Boliamor, 1900, p. 21). “The distinction between instinctive 
and reflex behavior,” he remarks, “turns in Inrge degree on their relative 
complexity,” and instinctive behavior, he concludes, may be said to com- 
prise "those complex groups of co-ordinated acts which are, on their first 
occurrence, independent of experience; which tend to the well-being of 
the individual and the preservation of the race; which are due to the 
co-operation of external and internal stimuli; which are similarly per- 
formed by all the members of the same more or less restricted group of 
animals; but which ore subject to variation, and to subsequent modifica- 
tion under the guidance of experience.” Such a definition clearly justi- 
fies us in speaking of a “sexual instinct.” It may be added iiat the 
various questions involved in the definition of the sexual instinct hav^ 
been fully discussed by Moll in the early sections of his Untersuchimgen 
ilier die Libido Scmalis. 

Of recent years there has been a tendency to avoid the use of the 
term "instinct,” or, at all events, to refrain from attaching any serious 
scientific sense to it, Loeb’s influence has especially given force to 
this tendency. Thus, while Pidron, in an interesting discussion of the 
question (“Les Probldmes Actuels do I’Instinot,” Bevue FMlosopMque, 
Oct., 1908), thinks it would stiH be convenient to retain the term, 
giving it a philosophical meaning, Gieorges Bohn, who devotes a chap- 
ter to the notion of instinct (La Naissanoe de I’lntelligence^ 1909), is 
strongly in favor of eliminating the word, as being merely a legacy of 
medieval tlicologians and metax^hysicians, serving to conceal our igno- 
rance or our lack of exact analysis. 

It may be said that the whole of the task undertaken in these 
Studies is really an attempt to analyze what is commonly called 
the sexual instinct. In order to grajsp it we have to break it up 
into its component parts. Lloyd Morgan has pointed out that 
the components of an instinct may be regarded as four: first, 
the internal messages giving rise to the impulse; secondly, the 
external stimuli which co-operate with the impulse to affect the 
nervous centers ; thirdly, the active response due to the co-ordinate 
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outgoing discharges; and, lourthly, the message Irom the oi’gmis 
concerned in the behavior by wliidi the central nervous system is 
further affected.^ 

In dealing witli the sexual instinct ilie first two factors 
are those which we have most fully to discuss. With the ex- 
ternal stimuli we shall be concerned in a future volume (IV). 
We may here confine ourselves maiuly to the first factor : the 
nature of the internal messages whidi prompt the sexual act. 
We may, in other words, attempt to analyze the sexuai impulse. 

The first definition of the sexual impulse we meet with 
is that which regards it as on impulse of evacuation. The 
psychological element is thus reduced to a minimum. It is 
true tliat, especially in early life, the emotions caused by forced 
repression of the excretions are frequently massive or acute 
in the highest degree, and the joy of relief correspondingly 
great. But in adult life, on most occasions, these desires can 
be largely pushed into the background of consciousness, partly 
by training, partly by the fact that involuntary nuiscuhir activ- 
ity is less imperative in adult life; so that the ideal clement 
in connection with the ordinary excretions is almost a nogUgible 
quantity. The evacuation theory of the sexual instinct is, how- 
ever, that which has most popular vogue, and the cynic delights 
to express it in crude language. It is the view that appeals to 
the criminal mind, and in the slang of French criminals the 
brothel is le cloaque. It was also the view implicitly accepted 
by medieval ascetic writers, who regarded woman as "a temple 
built over a sewer,” and from a very different standpoint it was 
concisely set fortli by Montaigne, who has doubtless contributed 
greatly to support this view of the matter; “I find,” he said, 
"that Venus, after all, is nothir^ more than the pleasure of 
discharging our vessels, just as nature renders pleasurable the 
discharges from other parta.”^ Luther, again, always compared 
the sexual to thp excretory impulse, and said that marriage was 

1 C. Lloyd Morgan, “Inatinot and Intelligence in Animals,” Ifatwe, 
February 8, 1898. 

tJSssaia, livre iii, ch. v. 
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just OS necessary as the emissiou of urine. Sir Thomas More, 
also, in the second book of Vto'pia, referring to the pleasure of 
evacuation, speaks of that felt “when we do our natural easement 
or when we be doing tlie act of generation.” This view would, 
however, scarcely deserve serious consideration if various dis- 
tinguished investigators, among whom F6r6 may be specially 
mentioned, had not accepted it as the best and most accurate 
definition of the sexual impulse. “The genesic need may be 
considered,” writes F4rd, “as a need of evacuation ; the choice is 
determined by the excitations which render the evacuation more 
agreeable.”^ Certain facts observed in the lower animals tend 
to support this view; it is, therefore, necessary, in the first place, 
to set forth the main results of observation on this matter. 
Spallanzani had shown how the male frog during coitus will 
undergo the most horrible mutilations, even decapitation, and yet 
resolutely continue the act of intercourse; which lasts from four 
to ten days, sitting on the back of the female and fimly clasping 
her with his forelegs. Goltz confirmed Spallanzani's observations 
and throw new light on the mechanism of the sexual instinct 
and the sexual act in the frog. By removing various parts of 
the female frog Goltz found that every part of the female was 
attractive to the male at pairing time, and that he was not 
imposed on when parts of a male were substituted. By removing 
various of the sense-organs of the male Goltz^ further found 
that it was not by any special organ, but by the whole of his 
sensitive system, that this activity was set in action. If, how- 
ever, the skin of the arms and of the breast between was removed, 
no embrace took place; so that the sexual sensations seemed to 

1 Pfire, "La FrCdispoaition dans I’etiologie des perversions sox- 
uelles,” Rovue de mideoim, 1898. In hie more recent work on the 
/ivolution and dissolution of the sexual instinct FerO perhaps slightly 
modified his position by stating that "the sexual appetite is, above all, 
a general need of the organism based on a sensation of fullness, a sort 
of need of evacuation," L’Inatinot settuel, 1899, p. 6. LBwenfeld {tjeler 
die Semuelle Konstitution, p. 30) gives a qualified acceptance to the 
excretory theory, as also Kohleder {Die Zeit^mg heim Mensohen, p. 26). 

2 Goltz, Omiralblatt fiir die med. WisseVfSeliaften, 1866, No, 19, 
and 1866, No, 18; also Beitrdge imr Lehre von den Pimktionen des 
Frosches, Berlin, 1869, p. 20. 
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be sxertctl through this apparatus. Whan tlie tostidos were 
removed the embrace still took place. It could scarcely be said 
that .these observations demonstrated, or in any way indicated, 
that the sexual impulse is dependent on the need of evacuation. 
Professor Tarchanoff, of St. Petersburg, however, made an. ex- 
periment which seemed to be crucial. He took several hundred 
frogs (lima temporaria) , nearly all in the act of coitus, and in 
the first place repeated Goltz’s experiments. He removed the 
heart; but this led to no direct or indirect stoppage of coitu8„nor 
did removal of the lungs, parts of the liver, the spleen, the 
intestines, the stomach, or the kidneys. In the same way even 
careful remowil of both testicles had no result. But on removing 
the seminal receptacles coitus was immediately or very shortly 
stopped, and not renewed. Thus, Tarchanoff concluded that in 
frogs, and possibly therefore in mammals, the seminal receptacles 
arc the staiting-point of the centripetal impulso which by reflex 
action sets in motion tho complicated apparatus of sexual 
activity.^ A few years later the question was again taken up by 
Steinach, of Prague. Granting that TarchanolFs experiments 
are reliable as regards tbe frog, Steinach points out that wo may 
still ask whether in mammals the integrity of tho seminal 
receptacles is bound up with the preservation of sexual excita- 
bility. This cannot be taken for granted, nor can wo assume 
that the seminal receptacles of the frog are homologous with the 
seminal vesicles of mammals. In order to test the question^ 
Steinach chose the white rat, as possessing large seminal vesicles 
and a very developed sexual impulse. He found that removal of 
the seminal sacs led to no decrease in the intensity of the sexual 
impulse; the sexual act was still repeated with the same fre- 
quency and the same vigor. But these receptacles, Steinach 
proceeded to argue, do not really contain semen, but a special 
secretion of their own ; they axe anatomically quite unlike the 
Seminal receptacles of the frog; so that no doubt is thus thrown 
on Tarehanoff's observations. Steinach remarked, however, that 

1 J. Tarchanoff, "Zvi Phyaiologie des Geschlechtsapparatus des 
Ftosohes,” Aroliiv fur die Qemmmte Phyaiologio, 1887, vol. xl, p. 330. 
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oae’s faith ia rather shalcen by the fact that in the Bscvlmla, 
which in sexual life closely resembles Bam temporaria, there 
are no seminal receptacles. He therefore repeated TarchanoS’s 
experiments, and found that the seminal receptacles were empty 
before coitus, only becoming gradually filled during coitus; it 
could not, therefore, be argued that the sexual impulse started 
from the receptacles. He then extirpated the seminal receptacles, 
avoiding hemorrhage as far as possible, and found that, in the 
majority of cases so operated on, coitus still continued for from 
five to seven days, and in the minority for a longer time. He 
therefore concluded, with Qnltz, that it is from tho swollen 
testicles, not from the seminal receptacles, that the» impulse first 
starts. Goltz himself pointed out that tlie fact that the removal 
of the testicles did not stop coitus by no means proves that it 
did not begin it, for, when the central nervous mechanism is 
once set in action, it can continue oven when the exciting stimu- 
lus is removed. By extirpating the testicles some months before 
the sexual season he found that no coitus occurred. At the 
same time, even in these frogs, a certain degree of sexual in- 
clination and a certain excitability of the embracing center still 
persisted, disappearing when the sexual epoch was over. 

According to most recent writers, the seminal vesicles of 
mammals are receptacles for their own albuminous secretion, the 
function of which is untnown. Steinach could find no sperma- 
tozoa in these "seminal” sacs, and therefore he proposed to use 
Owen’s name of glandulce vesicuiares. After extirpation of these 
vesicular glands in the white rat typical coitus occurred. But 
the capacity for procreation was diminished, and extirpation of 
both glandiBce vesicularea and glandulce prostaticce led to dis- 
appearance of the' capacity for procreation. Steinach came to 
the conclusion that this is because the secretions of these glands 
impart increased vitality to the spermatozoa, and he points out 
that great fertility and high development of the accessory sexual 
glands go together. 

Steinach found that, when sexually mature white rats were 
castrated, though at fijst they remained as potent as ever, their 
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potency gradually declined; sexual excitement, howevor, aiul 
sexual inclination always peraisted. He then proceeded to cas- 
trate rats beloro puberty and discovered the highly significant 
fact that in tliese also a quite considerable degree of sexual 
appeared. They followed, snilled, and lidted the 
females like ordinary males; and that tliis was not a mere in- 
dication of curiosity was shown by the fact that they made 
attempts at coitus which only differed from tliose of normal 
males by the failure of erection and ejaculation, though, occa- 
sionally, there was imperfect erection. This lasted for a year, 
and then their sexual indiaations began to decline, and they 
showed signs of premature ago. These manifestations of sexual 
s pTiBo Steinaeh compares to those noted in the human species 
during childhood.^ 

The gencsic tendencies arc thus, to a certain degree, in- 
dependent of tlie generative glands, although the development 
of these glands serves to increase tlie gonesic ability and to 
furnish the impulsion necessary to assiun procreation, as well 
as to insure the development of the secondary sc.xual charnctors, 
probably by the influence of socretioua elaborated and thrown 
into the system from the primary sexual glands.® 

Halbon (“Die Entstehung dor Geaolilpchisclmralctcrc,” AicMv fiir 
GynS,kologie, 1003, pp. 205-308] argues that the primary sox glands do 
not necessarily produce the secondary sex characters, nor inliibii the 
development of those characieristlc of the opposite sex. It is indeed tlie 
rule, hut it is not the inevitable result. Sc.Yual differences exist from 
the first. Nussbaum made experiments on frogs (liana fwsoo), wliich 
go through a yearly cycle of secondary sexual changes at the .period of 
heat. These changes cease on castration, hut, if Uie testes of oilier 
frogs are introduoed beneath the skin of the castrated frogs, Kussbaum 
found that they acted as if the fiog had not been castrated. It is the 
secretion of the testes which produces the secondary sexual changes. 

IE. Steinaeh, “Untersuchungen ziir vergleichendea Physiologic der 
mllnnlicher GcBchieohisorgane insbesondere der aeocssorisohen Q-esch- 
lechtsdrilsen,” Arohiv fiir die Oeaammle Phusiologie, vol. Ivi, 1804. no. 
304-338. > > vv 

2 See, e.g., Shattock and Seligmann, ‘’,The Acquiroment of Second- 
ary Sexual Characters," Prooeedings of the Royal Society, vol. Ixxiii, 
1904, p. 49, s. , 
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But NuB^taum found that the testicular secretion does not work if the 
nerves of the secondary sexual region are cut, and that tho secreUon 
has no direct action on the organism. PlWger, discussing these experi- 
ments {Aichiv fiir die Oesantmte Phyaiologie, 1007, vol. o.xvi, parts 5 
and 6), disputes this conclusion, and argues that the secretion is not 
dependent on the action of the nervous system, and that therefore the 
secondary sexual characters are independent of the nervous system. 

Steinach has also in later ^experiments ("Gesohleehtstriob und 
edit Sekunddro Gesehleehtamerkmalo als Folge der innorskretorischan 
Funktion der Keimdniaen,’’ Zentiaihlatt [■ur Physioloffie, Bd. xxiv, Nu, 
13, 1910) argued against any local nervous influence. lie found in 
liana ftiaca and esoulenia tlint after castration in autumn the impulse 
to grasp the female persisted in some degrees and then disappeared, 
reappearing in a slight degree, however, every winter at the normal 
period of sexual activity. But when the testicular substance of actively 
sexual frogs was injected into the castrated frogs it exerted an elective 
action on the sexual reflex, sometimes in a few hours, hut the action 
is, Sleiiiach concludes, first central. The testicular secretion of frogs 
that wore not sexually active had no stimulating action, but if tho 
frogs wore soxually active the injection of their central nervous sub- 
stance Avas as effective as their testicular substance. In either ease, 
Stainoch conoludes, there is tlie removal of an inhibition which is in 
operation at sexually quiescent periods. 

Spreaking generally, Steinach considers that there is a process of 
"erotisation” (Erotisieurung) of tl>c nervous center under the infiuence 
of the internal testicular seoretiona, and that this persists even when 
the primary physical stimulus has been removed. 

The experience of veterinary Burgeons also shows that the 
sexual impulse tonde to persist in animals after castration. 
Thus the ox and the gelding make frequent efforts to copulate 
with females in heat. In some cases, at all events in the case of 
the horse, castrated animals remain potent, and are even abnor- 
mally ardent, although impregnation cannot, of course, result.^ 

The results obtained by scientific experiment and veter- 
inary experience on the lower animals are confirmed by ob- 
servation of various groupe of phenomena in the human species. 

1 For facts bearing on this point, see Guinard, art. “Castration,” 
Richet’s DiotioniuUre de Physiologie. The general results of castration 
are summarized by Robert jffiller in eh. vii of his Seamalbiologioj also 
by F. H. A. Marshall, The Physiology of Boproduotion, oh. ix; see also 
E, Tittard, “Les Skoptzy,” L’Anthropologie, 1903, p. 463. 
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There caa bo no doubi tliat castrated men may still possess 
sexual impulBes. This has been noted by observers in various 
countries in whicli eunuchs are made and employed. ^ 

It is important to remember that tliere aro different dogices of 
oastration, for in current language these aro seldom distinguished. The 
Romans recognized four different dpgioes: 1. True oashati, from whom 
botli the testicles and the penis had been removed. 2. Spadones, fioin 
whom the testicles only had been removed; this was the most common 
practice. 3. Thlibiw, in whom the testicles had not been removed, but 
destroyed by crusliing; this practice is referred to by Hippocrates. 4. 
ThlasUe, in whom the spermatic cord had simply been out Millant 
fiom whose Paris thesis (Oaslralion Criminelle et Maniaque, 1002) I 
take these definitions, points out tliat it was recognized that spadones 
remained apt for coitus if the operainon was performed after puberty, a 
fact appreciated by many Boman ladies, ad soouras lib Idma (tones, as St. 
Jerome remarked, while Martial (lib. iv) said of a Eomnn lady who 
sought eunuchs ! “Vult futui Gallia, non pareio.” (See also Millant, 
les Emuquea t. Tt avers lea Ages, 1800, and articles by Lipa Bey and 
Zambaco, Semal-Ptoblome, Oct. and Dee., 1911.) 

In China, Matignon, lormerly physician io the Ih'onch 
legation in Pekin, tells us that eunuchs aro by no means without 
sexual feeling, that they seek the company of women and, he 
believes, gratify their sexual desires by such methods as arc left 
open to them, for the sexual organs are entirely removed. It 
would seem probable that, the earlier the age at which the 
operation is performed, the less marked are the sexual desires, 
for Matignon mentions that boys castrated before tlie age of 
10 are regarded by the Chinese as peculiarly virginal and 
pure.® At Constantinople, where the eunuchs are of negro race, 
castration is usually complete and performed before puberty, 
in order to abolish sexual potency and desire as far as possible. 
Even when castration is effected in infancy, sexual desire is not 
necessarily rendered impossible. Thus Marie has recorded the 
case of an insane Egyptian eunuch, whose penis and scrotum were 

I For an ancient discuBsion of Ibis point, see Sehurig, Sperma- 
tologia, 1780, cap. is. 

* J. J. Matignon, Superstition, Crime, et Misire en Chine, “Lee 
Eimuques du Palais IjnpSrial de PSkln,” 1901. ' 
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removed in infancy; yet, he had frequent and intense sexual 
desire with ejaculation of mucus and believed that an invisible 
princess touched him and aroused voluptuous sensations. Al- 
though the body had a feminine appearance, the prostate was 
normal and the vesiculaa scminales not atrophied.^ It may be 
added that Lancaster® quotes the following remark, made by a 
resident for many years in the land, concerning Nubian eunuchs : 
"As far as I can judge, sex feeling exists unmodified by absence 
of the sexual organs. The eunuch differs from the man not in 
the absence of sexual passion, but only in the fact that he 
cannot fully gratify it. As far as he can approach a gratification 
of it he does so.” In this connection it may bo noted that (as 
quoted by Moll) Jager attributes the preference of some women— 
noted in ancient Eoine and in the East — ^for castrated men as 
due not only to the freedom from rislc of impregnation in such 
intercourse, but also to the longer duration of erection in the 
castrated. 

When castration is performed without removal of the penis 
it is said that potency remains for at least ten ycara afterward, 
and Disselhoi'st, who in his Die acoessorischm Oeschlechtsdrilsen 
der Wirbeltliiere takes the same view as has been here adopted, 
mentions that, according to Pelikan {Das Shopzmtwn m Riiss- 
land), those castrated at puberty are fit for coitus long after- 
ward. Wlien castration is performed for surgical reasons at a 
later age it is still less likely to affect potency or to change the 
sexual feelings.^ Guinard concludes that the sexual impulse 
after castration is relatively more persistent in man than in the. 
lower animals, and is sometimes even heightened,* being prob- 
ably more dependent on external stimuli.^ 

Except in the East, castration is more often performed on 
women than on men, and then the evidence as to the influence 

1 P. Marie, “Eunuoliismo et ’Erotisme,” Novvelle Iconoffi'aphie de 
la Salp^triite, 1906j No. 5, and Progrds midioal, Jan. 26, 190T. 

2 Pedagogical Seminary, July, 1897, p. 121. 

See, for instance, the case reported in another volume of these 
BUidies ("Sexual Inversion”), in which castration was performed on 
a sexual invert without effecting any change. 

* Q-uinard, art. "Castration,” Diotionnaire de Physiologie. 
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of the removal of the ovaries on the sexual emotions shows 
varying results. It has been found that after castration sexual 
desire and sexual pleasure in coitus may citlier remain the same, 
be diminislied or extinguished, or be increased. By some the 
diminution has been attributed to airtosuggestion, tlie woman 
being convinced that she can no longer be like other women; 
the augmentation of desire and pleasure has been supposed to 
be due to the removal of Uie dread of impregnation. We have, 
of course, to take into account individual peculiarities, method 
of life, and the state of the health. 

In France Jayle (“Bflfets pTiyeiologiques de la Castration oliez la 
Femme,” Jlevtie de Gyndcologie, 1897, pp. 403-57) found that, among 33 
patients in whom ovariotomy had been performed, in 18 sexual desire 
remained the same, in 3 it was diminished, in 8 aholiahcd, in 3 increased; 
while pleasure in coitus remained the same in 17, was diminished in 1, 
ahoUshod in 4, and increased in 6, in fl cases se.vual intercourse was 
very painful. In two other groups of eases — one in which both ovaries 
and uterus were removed and another in which the uterus alone was 
removed — ^the results wore not notably dilTerout. 

In Germany Glilveke (IroAt'o OynAltologic, Bd. xxxv, 1880) 
found that desire remained in 0 cases, was diminished in 10, and disap- 
peared in 11, while pleasure in intercourse remained in 8, was dinihiislnsl 
in 10, and was lost in 8. Pflster, again (Avoliiv [Ur Oynakoloffic, Bd. 
Ivi, 1898), examined this point in 99 castrated women; he remarks that 
sexual desire and sexual pleasure in intercourse were usually assoeinted, 
and found the former unchanged in 10 cases, decreased in 24, lost in 
35, never present in 21, while the latter was unchanged in 18 cases and 
diminished or lost in 60. Keppler (International Medical Congress, 
Berlin, 1800) found that among 46 castrated women sexual feeling was 
in no case abolished. Adler aleo, who discusses this question {Die 
Uangelliafte GesoJileohtsempfmdutig des TTeibss, 1904, p, 7B et seq.), 
criticises Glilveke’a statements and concludes that there is no strict 
relation between the sexual organs and the sexual feelings. Kisch, 
who has known several oases in which the feelings remained the same 
as hefore the operation, brings together {The Seanud Life of Womens) 
varying opinions of numerous authora rcgaiding the effects of removal 
of Uie ovaries on the sexual appetite. 

In America Bloom (as quoted in Medioal Standard, 1890, p. 121) 
found that in none of tlie eases of women investigated, in which oBpho- 
lectomy had been performed before the age of 33, was the sexual 
appetite entirely lost; in most of them it had not materially diminished 
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ftiwl in a fw it was intenaificil. There was, however, a general con- 
nensiw of opinion that the normal vaginal secretion during coitus was 
greatly Ic.ssvned, In the case.s of women over 3.S, including also hyster- 
ectomies, a gradual les'icning of sexual feeling and desire was found to 
occur most generally, Dr, Isahel Davenport records 2 oases (reported 
in Wrdical Hlaiulmtlt Iflllo, p. 340) of women between 30 and 35 years 
of ago orotic huidcncies were extreme; the ovaries and tubes 

wore remnvod, in one ease for diaease, in the other with a view of ro- 
ttuuing flio siAiinl tendeneics; in neither case was there any change. 
Iinpthorn Smith {Medical Record, vol. xlviii) has reported the ease 
of an unmiirricd woman of 24 whose ovaries and tubes had been re- 
moved seven years previously for pain and enlargement, and the periods 
hud disappeared for si.r years; she had had experience of sexual inter- 
course, and declared that she had never felt such extreme sexual excite- 
ment and pleasure ns during coitus nt the end of this time. 

In England Inwson Tait and Bantoek {BritUh Medical Journal, 
October 14, 1300, p. 073) hare noted that se.xual passion seems some- 
times to he increased even after the removal of ovaries, tubes, and 
iiteru.s. Lawaon Tait also stated {British Oynccoological Journal, Feh., 
1887, p. 534) that after systematic and extensive inquiry he had not 
found a single, instance in which, provided that sexual appetite existed 
before the removal of the appendages, it was abolished by that opera- 
tion. A .Medical Inquiry Committee appointed by the Liverpool Medi- 
cal Institute {ibid., p, 617) had previously reported that a considerable 
number of patients stated that they bad suffered a distinct loss of sex- 
ual feeling. Tatwson Tait, however, throws doubts on the reliability of 
the Committee's results, which were baaed on the statements of unin- 
telligent hospital patients. 

1 may quote the following remarks from a communication sent to 
me by an experienced physician in Australia; "No rule can bo laid down 
in eases in which both ovaries have been extirpated. Some women say 
that, tliongh formerly passionate, they have since become quite indif- 
ferent, but I nm of opinion that the majority of women who have had 
prior sexual e.xpericnce retain desire and gratifleatiou in an equal degree 
to that they had before operation. I know one case in which a young 
girl hardly 19 yeors olcj, who had been accustomed to congress for 
some twelve months, had trouble which noeessitated the removal of the 
ovaries and tubes on both sides. Par from losing all her desire or 
gratification, both were very materially increased in intensity. Men- 
struation has entirely ceased, without loss of femininity in either dis- 
position or appearance. During intercourse, I am told, there is eon- 
timioua spasmodic contraotlon of various ports of the vagina and vulva.” 
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The independence ol the sexual impulse from the disten- 
tion of the sexual glands is further indicated by the great fre- 
quency with which, sexual sensations, in a faint or oven strong 
degree, are experienced in childhood and sometimes in infancy, 
and by the fact that they often persist in women long aftei 
the glands have ceased their functions. 

In the study of auto-erotism in another volume of these Stiidiea I 
have brought together some of the evidence showing tliat even in very 
yoimg children spontaneous self- induced sexual excitement, with orgasm, 
may occur. Indeed, from an early age sexual differences pervade the 
whole nervous tissue. I may here quote the remarks of an experienced 
gynecologist 1 “I venture to think,” Braxton Hicks said many years 
agJ^ ‘‘Uiat those who have much attended to children will agree with me 
in saying that, almost from the cradle, a difference can ho seen in 
manner, habits of mind, and in illness, requiring variations in their 
treatment. The change is certainly hastened and Intensiflod at the 
time of puberty j but there is, even to an average observer, a oloar differ- 
ence between the sexes from early infancy, gradually becoming mors 
marked ip to puberty. Thai sexual feelings exist [it would be belter 
to say ‘may e:dat’] from earliest infancy is well known, and therefore 
this function does not depend upon puberty, tliough intensiflod by it. 
Hence, may we not conclude that tlio progress toward development ie 
not BO abrupt as has been generally supposed f . . . The changes 

of puberty are all of them dependent on the primordial force which, 
gradually gathering in power, oulminates in the perfection both of form 
end of the -sexual system, primary and secondary.” 

There appear to have been but few systematic observations on the 
persistence of the sexual impulse in women after the menopause. It is 
regarded as a fairly frequent phenomenon by Hisob, and also by LSwen- 
feld {Semallehen md V ervenleidm, p. 29). In America, Bloom (as 
quoted in Medical Standard, ISOS), from an investigation of four hun- 
dred cases, found that in some cases the sexual impulse persisted to a 
very advanced age, and mentions a case of a woman of 70, twenty years 
past the menopause, who had been long a widow, hut had recently 
married, and who declared that both deeiie and gratification were as 
great, if not greater, than before the menopause. 

Eeference may finally be made to those cases in which 
file sexual impulse has developed notwithstanding the absence, 
verified or probable, of any sexual glands at all. In such cases 
sexual desire and sexual gratification are sometimes even stronger 
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than nonnal. Colman lias reporteil a case in which neither 
ovarit'H nor uterurf could be detected, and the vagina was too 
small for coitus, but jilcasurable intercourse took place by the 
rectum ami sexual desire was at times so strong as to amount 
almost If) nympliomaiiiii, Clara Barrus has reported the ease 
of a woman in whom there was congenital absence of uterus 
and ovaries, as provcfl subsequcnlly by autopsy, but the sexual 
impiils(» was very strong and. she hail had illicit intercourse with 
a lover. Shu suircrefl from recurrent mania, and then mastur- 
bated shamelessly; when sane she was attractively feminine. 
Atacnaughton-.ronea describes the case of a woman of 33 with 
normal sexual feelings and fully developed breasts, clitoris, and 
labia, but no vagina or internal genitalia could be detected even 
under the most thorough examiuatiou. In a case of Bridgman’s, 
again, the womb and ovaries were absent, and the vagina small, 
but coitus was not painful, and the voluptuous sensations were 
complete and sexual passion was strong. In a case of Ootterill’a, 
tlie ovaries and uterus were of minute size and fimctionless, and 
the vagina was absent, but the sexual feelings were normal, and 
the clitoris preserved its usual sensibility. Munde had recorded 
two similar cases, of which he presents photographs. In all these 
eases not only was the sexual impulse present in full degree, 
but the subjects were feminine in disposition and of normal 
womanly conformation; in most cases the external sexual organs 
were properly developed.^ 

fVrP (L’lnalinrl sexuel, p, 241) has sought to explain away some 
of those phonomPtia, in so far as they may be brought agivinst the theory 
that the secretions and c.\f:retions of the 8e.xunl glands are the sole 
source of tho sexual impulse. The persistence of sexual feelings after 
castration may be due, he argues, to the presonee of the nerves in the 
eioatrict"!, just as the nmpntalpd have the illusion that the missing 
limb is still there. Exactly the same explanation has since been put 

IM. A. Cutinan, itrdiral Standard, August, 1805; Clara Barrus, 
American Journal of Inaanity, April, 1805; Maunaugliton-Joncs, Srit- 
iah (fynircoUipiral Journal, August, 1902; W. G, Bridgman, Medical 
Standard, 180(1; J. li. Cotterill, Britiah Medieal Journal, April 7, lOOO 
{also private communication); Paul F. HundC, Ammcaa Journal of 
Obatetrica, March, 1800. 
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forvatd 1>7 Moll, Mediidwisohe EUnik, 190S, Ntb. 12 and 13. In the 
BEUse way the presence of sexual feelings after the menopause may be 
due to similar irritation determined by degeneration during involution 
of the glands. The precocious appearance of the sexual impulse in 
childhood he ■would explain as due to an anomaly of development in the 
sexual organs. Ffirfi makes no attempt to explain the presence of the 
sexual impulse in the congenital absence of the sexual glands; here, 
however, Monde intervenes with the suggestion that it is possible that 
jn most eases “an infinitesimal trace of ovary” may exist, and preserve 
femininity, though insufficient to produce o-vulaiaon or menstruation. 

It is proper to mention these ingenious arguments. Th^ are, 
however, purely hypothetical, obviously invented to support a theory. 
It can soareely he said that they carry conviction. We ma^f rather 
Agree with Guinard that so great is the importance of reproduction that 
nature hoe multiplied the means by which preparation is made for the 
conjunction of the sexes and the roads by -which sexual excitation may 
arrive. As Ilirschfeld puts it, in a discussion of this subject {Beaual- 
Probleme, Teb., 1!)12), “Nature has several irons in the fire.” 

It will he seen that the conclusions we have reached indirectly 
Involve the assumption that the spinal nervous centers, through which 
the sexual mechanism operates, are not sullioiont to account for the 
whole of the phenomena of the sexual impulse. The nervous circuit 
tends to involve a cerebral element, which may sometimes he of domi- 
nant importance. Various invasligators, from the time of Gall onward, 
have attempted to localise the sexual instinct centrally. Such attempts, 
however, cannot be said to have succeeded, although they tend ■to show 
that there is a real connection between the brain and -the generative 
organs. Thus Ceni, of Modena, by experiments on chickens, claims to 
hare proved the influence of the cortical centers of procreation on the 
faculty of generation, for he fovmd that lesions of the cortex led 'to 
sterility corresponding in degree to the lesion; but as these results 
followed even independently of any disturbance of the sexual instinct, 
their signifloance is not altogether dear (Carlo Ceni, “L’ Influenza del 
Oonlii Cortical! sui Fenomeni della Geneiazione,” Revisia Bp&immtale 
di Prenintria, 1907, faso. 2-3). At present, as Obloi and Marohesini 
have well remarked, all that we can do is to assume the exis'lence of 
cerebral as well as spinal sexual centers; a cerebral sexual center, in 
the strictest sense, remains purely hypothetical. 

Although Gall’s attempt to locate the sexual instinct in the cere- 
bellum — ^well supported as it was by observations — is no longer con- 
sidered to be tenable, his discussion of 'the sexual ins-tinci was of great 
value, far in advance of his time, and accompanied by a mass of facts 
gathered from many fields. He maintained that the sexual instinct is 
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a funolion of tlw hrain, not of tho sexual organs. He combated the 
viow ruling in his day that the seat of erotic manio must he sought in 
tlio scvual org.im. Ho fuily dealt rvith tho development of the sexual 
instinct in many eldhlrmi before maturity of the sexual glands, the pio- 
hmgatiim of tlic instinct into old age. Us existence in the castrated and 
ill flic coiigcjiit.il iiliMcjice of the sexual glands; he pointed out that even 
with an appari'iiUy wiund and normal sexual apparatus all sorts of 
psycliic pitlludogii'iil dcviatlonH may yet occur. In fact, all the lines 
of aigiiiiiciit I have hrhdly indicated in the foregoing pages— although 
when tlicy ilrst ■written this fact was unknown to ma~had been 
fully discussed Jiy this rcmnrkaWo man nearly a centmy ago. (The 
greater part of the third volume of Gall’s Sitr lea Fottoliona da Oorvem, 
in the editinn of 1H23, is devoted to this subject. For a good summary, 
sympathetic, though critical, of Gall’s views on this matter, see MObius, 
“Ucher Gull’s feipccieUe Orgunologie," Uchtnidfa Jahrhuoher der Medioin, 
1900, vol. celxvii ; also Auageuahlto TU'crke, vol. vii.) 

It will be seen tlmt the question of the nature of the sexual 
impulse has been slowly transformed. It is no longer a question 
of tho fonnation of semen in the male, of the function of men- 
struation in the female. It has become largely a question of 
physiological chemistrj’. The chief parts in. the drama of sex, 
alike on its psychic as on its physical sideSj are thus supposed to 
be played by two mysterious protagonists, the hormones, or 
internal secretions, of the testes and of the ovary. Even tlie 
part played by the brain is now often regarded as chemical, the 
brain being considered to be a great chemical laboratory. There 
is a tendency, moreover, to extend the sexual sphere so as to 
admit the influence of internal secretions from other glands. 
The thymus, the adrenals, the thyroid, the pituitary, even the 
kidneys; it is possible that internal secretions from all these 
glands may combine to fill in the complete picture of sexuality 
as we know it in men and women.! The subject is, however, 

t Rpe Swale Vincent, Internal Secretion and the Duotleaa OUtnda^ 
1918{ P. If. A. AlarHliall, The Physiology of Reyrodaetion, 1010, oh. ix; 
Munxer, Berliner klitaaohc Waaheneohrift, Nov,, 1010; 0. Sajous, The 
fniemal Secretions, vol. i, 1011. The odre'nal glands have been fully and 
interestingly studied liy Glynn, Ouartorly journal of Medicine, Jan., 
1812; the thyroid, by Ewan Waller, Practitioner, Aug., 1012; the internal 
seoteWott of the ovary, ly A, Louise Meflroy, Prooeedinga Royal Society 
Medicine, July, 1012. For a discuesion at the Neurology Section of the 
British Medical Association Meeting, 1912, see British Uedioiu Journal, 
Nov. 18, 1912. 
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BO complex and ai present so little known that it would he 
hasardoiis, and for the present purpose it is needless, to attempt 
to set forth any conclusions. 

It is sufficiently clear that there is on the surface a striking 
aDslogy between sexual desire and the impulse to evacuate an 
excretion, and that this analogy is not only seen in the frog, but 
extends also to the highest vertebrates. It is quite another 
matter, however, to assert that the sexual impulse can be ade- 
quately defined as on impulse to evacuate. To show fully the 
inadequate nature of this conception would require a detailed 
consideration of the facts of sexual life. That is, however, un- 
necessary. It is enough tc point out certain considerations 
which alone buffiee to invalidate this view. In the first place, it 
must be remarked that the trifling amount of fluid emitted io 
sexual intercourse is altogether out of proportion to tlio emotions 
aroused by the act and to its after-effect on the organism ; the 
ancient dictum omne animal post coiium tmie may not bo 
exact, but it is certain that the effect of coitus on the organism is 
far more profound than that produced by the far more extensive 
evacuation of the bladder or bowels. Again, this definition 
leaves unexplained all those elaborate preliminaries which, both 
in man and the lower animals, precede the sexual act, pre- 
liminaries which in civilized human beings sometimes themselves 
constitute a partial satisfaction to the sexual impulse. It must 
also be observed that, unlike the ordinary excretions, tiiis dis- 
charge of the sexual glands is not always, or in every person, 
necessary at all. Moreover, the theory of evacuation at once 
becomes' hopelessly inadequate when we apply it to women; no 
one will venture to claim that an adequate psychological ex- 
planation of the sexual impulse in a woman is to be found in 
the desire to expel a little bland mucus from the minute glands 
of the genital tract. We must undoubtedly reject this view of 
the sexual impulse. It has a certain element of truth and it 
permits an instructive and helpful analogy; but that is aU. The 
sexual act presents many characters which are absent in an 
ordinary act of evacuation, and, on the other hand, it ladrs the 
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fpi-ckl cliaracteri.'-tic of the evacuation proper, the elimination 
of wtistft iiuitcrial j the seminal fluid is not a waste material, and 
its retention is, to some extent perhaps, xatiier an advantage 
Ilian a di«iidvaiitii{£P to the organism. 

Kduiird von Hartiinmn long fince remarked that the satis- 
faction of what wo call the sexual instinct through an act carried 
out with a person of the opposite sex is a very wonderful 
phenomenon. It cannot be said, however, t^t the conception 
of the sexual act us a simple process of evacuation does any- 
tliing to e.xplain the. Avonder. We arc, at most, in Uie same posi- 
tion. aw regards the stilling of uonnal sexual desire as vre should 
Iwi 113 regards the emptying of the bladder, supposing it were 
very ditlicnU fur citlier sex to effect this satisfactorily without 
Uie aid of a portion of the body of a person of the other sex 
acting as a eatlieter. In such a ease our thoughts and ideals 
would center around persons of opposite sex, and we should 
court their attention and help precisely as we do now in the case 
of our sexual needs. Some such relationship does actually exist 
in the case of the suckling mother and her infant. The mother 
is indebted to the child for the pleasurable relief of her dis- 
tended breasts ; and, Avhile in civilization more subtle pleasures 
and intelligent reflection render this massive physical satisfac- 
tion comparatively unessential to the act of suckling, in more 
primitive conditions and among animals the need of this pleas- 
urable physical s.ati.«faction is a real bond between the mother 
and. her offspring. The analogy is indeed very close: the 
erectile nipple corresponds to the erectile penis, the eager watery 
mouth of the infant to the moist and throbbing vagina, tiie vitally 
albuminous milk to the vitally albuminous semen.^ The com- 

t Sinoe this avbs written I liaTe come across a passage in Eampa 
(p. 228 i, by Rafael Salillas, the Kpanish sociologist, whioli shows that 
the analogy luis been detected by the popular mind and been embodied in 
jMtpuiar language ; “A signifleant anatomico-physioiogical eoneordonoe 
supposes a resemblance between the mouth and the sexual organs of a 
wo^n, hctwemi coitus nnd the ingesition of food, and between foods 
which <t<i' not rc<iuire mastication and the spermatic ejaculation; these 
representations find expression in the popular name papo given to 
women’s genital organs. ‘Pai»’ is the crop of birds, nnd is derived from 
*pa.par’ (Latin, papare), to cat soft food suoh as we call pap. With 
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plete miiUial satislactioiij physical and psychic, ol mother and 
child, in the transCer from one to the other of a precious or- 
ganized fluid, is the one tine physiological analogy to the rela- 
tionship of a man and a vomnn at the climax of the sexual act. 
Even this close analogy, however, fails to cover all the facts of 
the sexual hf e. 

A very different view is presented, to us in the definition 
of the sexual instinct as a reproductive impulse, a desire fof 
offspring. Hegar, Eulenburg, Nacke, and Lowenfeld have ac- 
cepted this as, at all events, a partial definition. i No one, in- 
deed, would argue that it is a complete definition, although a 
few writers appear to have asserted that it is so sometimes as 
regards the sexual impulse in, women. There is, however, con- 
siderahle mental confusion in the attempt to set np such a 
definition. If wc define an instinct as an action adapted to an 
end which is not present to consciousness, then it is quite true 
that the sexual instinct is an. instinct of reproduction. But 
we do not adequately define the sexual instinct by merely 
stating its ultimate object. We might as well say that the im- 
pulse by which young animals seize food is ‘'an instinct of 
nutrition.” The object of reproduction certainly constitutes no- 
part of the sexual impulse whatever in any animal apart from 
man, and it reveals a lack of the most elementary sense of bio- 
logical continuity to assert that in man so fundamental and 
involuntary a process can suddenly be revolutionized. That 

this representation of infantile food is connected the term ledhe [milk] 
as applied to the ejaculated genital fluid.” Clelond, it may be added, 
in the most remarkable of English erotic novels, T'ho Memovra of 
Famy Bill, refers to "the compresaiTe exeuction with which tlie sensi- 
iire mechanism of that part [the vagina] thirstily draws and drains the 
nipple of Love,” and proceeds to compare it to the action of the child 
at tiie breast. It appears that, in some parts of the animal world at 
leaai, there is a real analogy of formation between the oral and vaginal 
ends of the trunk. This is notably the case in some insects, and the 
point has been elaborately discussed by Walter WesehC, “^e Genitalia 
of Both the Sexes in Diptera, and their Belation to the Armature of the 
Mouth,” Tranaaotions of the Liimean Sooiety, second series, vol. ix, 
Zoeiogy, 1900, ^ 

iMileke now expresses himself very dubiously on the point; see, 
«,g., AroUv filr Krimvnal-Anthropologie, 1906, p. 186, 
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•the sexual impulse is very often associated with a strong desire 
for offspring there ean he no doubt, and in women the longing 
for a I'iiilil — liiat is to say, the longing to fulfill those functions 
for which their hoilius are constituted — ^may become so urgent 
and imperative that wo may regard it as scarcely loss impei-ative 
than the sexual impulse. But it is not the sexual impulse, 
tliough intimately associated with it, and though it explains it. 
A reitfoiluclivo insliiiet might he found in partlienogenotio 
animals, Imt would bo racaninglosa, because useless, in organisms 
propagating by sexual union. A woman may not want a lover, 
hut may yet want a child. This merely means that her maternal 
instincts have beeu aroused, while her sexual instincts arc still 
latent. A desire for reproduction, as soon ns that desire becomes 
in-itinctive, necessarily takes on the form of the sexual impulse, 
for there is no other instinctive mechanism by which it can pos- 
sibly express itself. A "reproductive instinct,” apart from the 
sexual instinct and apart from the maternal instinct, cannot be 
admitted; it would be an absurdity. Even in women in whom 
the maternal instincts are strong, it may generally be observed 
that, although before a woman is in love, and also during the 
later stages of her love, tlie conscious desire for a child may be 
strong, during the time when sexual passion, is at its highest 
the thought of offspring, under normally happy conditions, tends 
to recede into the background. Keproduction is the natural 
end and object of the sexual instinct, but the statement that it 
is part of the contents of the sexual impulse, or can in any way 
be used to define that impulse, must be dismissed as altogether 
inacceptahlo. Indeed, although the term “reproductive instinct” 
is frequently used, it is seldom used in a sense that we need take 
seriously ; it is vaguely employed as a euphemism by those who 
wish to veil the facts of the sexual life; it is more precisely 
waployed mainly by those who are unconsciously dominated by 
& superstitious repugnance to sex. 

I now turn to a very much more serious and elaborate at- 
tempt to define the constitution of the sexual impulse, that of 
MolL He finds that it is made up of two separate components, 
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oach of which may be looked upon as an uncontrollable impulse.^ 
One of these is that by which the tension of the sexual organs is 
spasmodically relieved ; this he calls the impulse of deLmmcence,^ 
and he regards it as primary, resembling the impulse to empty 
s fuU bladder. The other impulse is the “instinct to approach, 
touch, and kiss another person, usually of the opposite sex” ; this 
he terms the impulse of aontreciation, and he includes under tliis 
head not only the tendency to general physical contact, hut also 
the psychic inclination to become generally interested in a person 
of tlie opposite sex. Each of these primary impulses Moll re-, 
gards as forming a constituent of tlie sexual instinct in both 
men and women. It seems to me undoubtedly true that these 
hm impulses do correspond to the essential phenomena. The 
awkwai’d and unsatisfactory part of Moll’s analysis is the rela- 
tion of the one to the otlier. It is true that he traces both 
impulses hack to the sexual glands, that of detumescence di- 
rectly, that of contreotation indireotly; but evidently he does 
not regard them as intimately related to each other; he insists 
on the fact that they may exist apart from each other, that 
they do not appear synchrononsly in youth; the contreotation 
impxdse he regards as secondary; it is, he states, an indirect 
result of the sexual glands, "only to be understood by the 
developmental history of these glands and the object which 
they subserve” ; that is to say, that it is connected with the rise 
of the sexual method of reproduction and the dcsiiabilily of 
the mingling of the two sexes in. procreation, while the im- 
pulse of detumescence arose before the sexual method • of re- 
production had appeared; thus the contreotation impulse was 
propagated by natural selection together with the sexual method 
of reproduction. The impulse of contreotation is secondary, and 
MoH even regards it as a secondary sexual character. 

While, therefore, this analysis seems to include all thp 
phenomena and to be worthy of very careful study as a serious 

^ ^nterswhmffen ‘Uher die Libido SemuaUa, Berlin, 1897-98, 

■k\ . adopts the term “impnlee of detumescence” [Detumesoeng- 
weo) instead of “impulse of ejaculation,” because in women there ih 
either no ejaculation or it cannot be regarded as essential. 
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Sind I'liilmraio allsiiapt to prcKent an adequate psychological 
slelinitiou of tlie sexual impulse, it scarcely seems to me that wo 
van accept it in precisely the form in which Moll presents it. 
I Iselievsi, however, that by analyzing the process a little more 
iiiimitcly we, shall (ind that these two constituents of the sexual 
impulse arc really nuicli more intimately associated than at the 
(irst glance appears, and that we need by no means go liack to 
tli(' time wlieu the sexual method of reproduction arose to ex- 
plain th(‘ signilieanee of the phenomena which Moll includes 
umlor the term eontreelation. 

'J’o disrover the true significance of the phenomena in men 
it is necessary to oliscrve carefully the phenomena of love-making 
not only among men, Imt among animals, in which the impulse 
of eontrectation plays a very large part, and involves an enor- 
mous expenditure of energy. Darwin was the first to present 
a comprehensive view of, at all events a certain group of, the 
phenomena of eontrectation in animals; on his interpretation 
of those phenomena he founded hia famous theory of sexual se- 
lection. We are not primarily concerned with that theory; but 
the facts on which Darwin based his theory lie at tho very roots 
of our subject, and we are bound to consider their psychological 
significance. In the first place, since these phenomena are 
specially associated with Darwin’s name, it may not be out of 
place to ask what Darwin himself considered to be their psy- 
chological significance. It is a somewhat important question, 
even for those who are mainly concerned with tho validity of 
the theory which Darwin established on those facts, but so far 
as I know it has not hitherto been asked. I find that a careful 
perusal of the Descent of Man reveals the presence in Darwin's 
mind of two quite distinct theories, neither of them fully de- 
veloped, as to the p.^ychologieal meaning of the facts ho was 
coHeeting. The two following groups of extracts will serve to 
show this very conclusively: ‘"rhe lower animals have a sense 
of beauty,” he declares, "powera of discrimination and tasto 
on the part of the female'' (p. 2111) ; “the females habitually 

1 1 quote from the second edition, ns issued in 1881. 
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or oceasionaJly prefer the more beautiful males,” “there is little 
improbability in the females of iusects appreciating beauty in 
form or colo^’ (p. 339) ; he speaks of birds as the most “esthetic” 
of all sTiiTT^als excepting man, and adds that they have “nearly 
the nnTtift taste for the beautiful as ■we have” (p. 369) ; he re- 
marks that a change of any kind in the structure or color of 
the male bird “appears to have been admired by the female” 
(p, 386). He speaks of the female Argus pheasant as possess- 
ing “this almost human degree of taste.” Birds, again, “seem 
to have some taste for tho beautiful both in color and sound,” 
and “we ought not to feel too sure that the female does not 
attend to each detail of beauty” (p. 421). Novelty, he says, is 
“admired by birds for its own sake” (p. 496). “Birds have fine 
powers of discrimination and in some few instances it can be 
abo'ffu that tlicy have a taste for tlie beautiful” (p. 496) . The 
“esthetic capacity^’ of female animals has been advanced by 
exercise just as our own taste has improved (p. 616). On tho 
other hand, we find running throughout the book quite another 
idea. Of cicadas he tells -us tliat it is probable that, “like female 
birds, they are excited or allured by the male with tho most 
attractive voice” (p. 282) ; and, coming to Locusiidai, he states 
that “ah observers agree that tlic sounds serve either to call 
or excite the mute females” (p. 283). Of birds he says, “I am 
led to believe that the females prefer or arc most excited by 
the more brilliant males” (p. 316). Among birds also the males 
“(mdeavor to charm or excite their mates by love-notes,” etc., 
and “tlie females are excited by certain males, and thns imcon- 
sciously prefer them” (p, 367), while ornaments of ah kinds 
“apparently serve to excite, attract, or fascinate the female” 
(p. 394). In a supplemental note, also, -written in 1876, five 
years after the first publication of tho Descent of Mm, and 
therefore -a late statement of his views, Darwin remarks that 
“no supporter of the principle of sexual selection believes tliat 
the females select particnlar points of beauty in the males j 
they are merely excited or attracted in a greater degree by one 
male than by another, and this seems often to depend, especially 
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with birds, on brilliant coloring” (p. 623). Thus, on the one 
hand, Danvin interprets the phenomena as involving a real 
fcsthf'tic element, ii taste for the beautiful; on the other hand, 
he slates, without apparently any dear perception that tlie two 
views arc (|uite distinct, Uial the colors and sounds and other 
I'harui'teristies of the male are not on appeal to any esthetic 
sense of the female, but an appeal to her soxual emotions, a 
KtiiiuihiH to Poxunl excitement, an allurement to sexual eoniaet. 
Aci'ording to the first Iheory, the female admires beauty, con- 
pciously or unconseiuusly, and selects the most beairtiful part- 
ner accordijig to the second ihcorj', there is no esthetic ques- 
tion involved, but the female is unconsciously influenced by the 
meat powerful or complex organic Btimnlus to which she la 
subjected. There can bo no question that it is the second, 
and not the first, of these two views which we are justified in 
accepting. Darwin, it must be remembered, was not a psy- 
chologist, and he lived before the methods of comparative psy- 
chology had begun to he developed; had he written twenty 
years later we may be sure he would never have used so in- 
cautiously some of the vague and hazardous expressions I have 
quoted. He certainly injured his theory of sexual selection by 
stating it in too anthropomorphic language, by insisting on 
“choice,” “preference,” “esthetic sense,” etc. There is no need 
whatever to burden any statement of the actual facts by such 
terms borrowed from human psychology. The female responds 
to the stimulation of the male at the right moment just as the 
tree responds to the stimulation of tho warmest days in spring. 
■Vl*o should but obscure this fact by stating that the tree 
“chooses*^ the most beautiful days on which to pnt forth its 
young sprouts. In explaining tlie correlation between respon- 
sive females and accomplished males tho supposition of estlietic 

i This is tliP theory which by many has alone boon seen in Dar- 
win’s Descent of Han, Thus evon bis friend Wallace etatoe uncondi- 
tionally [fropieni Ifatwe, p. 103) that Darwin accepted a "voluntary 
or conscious sexual selection,” and seems to repeat the same statement 
in Dancinhm (ISitO), p. 2S3. Lloyd Morgan, in his discussion of the 
pairing instinct in ffabit and Instinct (1896), Beems also only to see 
this side of Darwin's statement. 
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choice is equally lumecessary. It is, however, interesting to 
observe tha^ though Darwin failed to see that the love-cora< 
bats, pursuits, dances, and parades of the males served as a 
method of stimulating the impulse of contrectation — or, as it 
irould be better to term it, tumescence — in the male himself,^ 
he to some extent realized the part thus played in exciting the 
equally necessary activity of tumescence in the female. 

The justification for using the term “tumescence," which I here 
propose, is to be fouqd in the fact that vascular congestion, more espe- 
cial]}' of the parts related to generation, is an essential prcliminar7 to 
acute sexual desire. This is clearly brought out in Heape’a careful 
stud}r of the "sexual season” in mammals. Heape distinguishes between 
tlie "pro-eatrum,” or preliminary period of congestion, in female animals 
and the immediately following “estras,” or period of desire. The latter 
period is tlie result of the former, and, among the lower animals at all 
events, intercourse only takes place during the estrus, not during the 
pro-estrum. Tumescence must thus he obtained before desire can become 
acute, and courtship runs pari passu with physiologloal processes. "Nor- 
mal estrus,” Heape states, "oeours in oonjunotion with certain changes 
in the uterine tissue, and this is accompanied by congestion and stimu- 
lation or irritation of the copulatory organs. . , . Congestion is 

invariably present and is an essential condition. . , . The first 

sign of pro-eatrum noticed in the lower mammals is a swollen and con- 
gested vulva and a general restlessness, excitement, or uneasinees. 
There arc other signs familiar to breeders of various mammals, such 
as tbe congested conjunctiva of the rabbit’s eye and the drooping ears 
of the pig. Many monkeys exhibit congestion of tho face a|nd nipples, 
as well as of the buttocks, thighs, and neighboring parta; sometimes 
^they are congested to a very marked extent, and in some speciee a 
swelling, occasionally prodigious, of the soft tissues round the anal and 
generative openings, which is also at the time brilliantly congested, 
indicates the progress of the pro-estrum. . . . The growth of the 

stroma-tissue [in the uterus of monkeys during the pro-estrum] is 
rapidly followed by an increase in the number and size of the vessel^ 
of the stroma; the whole becomes richly snpjjlied with blood, and the 
surface is fiushed and highly vascular. This process goes on until the 
whole of tlie internal stroma becomes tense and brilliantly injected 

ilu his Varialion of Animals and Plants wider Domeaticaiion, 
Darwin was puzzled by the fact that, in captivity, animals often oop- 
, plate without conceiving and failed to connect thot fact with the 
processes behind his own theory of sexual seleotion. 
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with likKxl. . . . r« all I'saential pointa the menstruation or pro- 

vstrimi tif the kuuian ft-miiU* is ideutieal with that of monkeys. . 

Kstrus is jMJssililc tuily after tlm changes duo to pro-estrum have taken 
phusi in llic Jiteriii. A wave of disturbance, at first evident in the 
l•\tt‘rn.li gem-iatiw organs, extends to the utervrs, and after the various 
phases tif prtM'-itnim him* Ixs'n gone Uiioiigh in that organ, and the 
evdfeinint N siihsidiug, it would seem as if the external organs 

g.ihi rt‘M(‘Wi-d stiimiliis, anil it Is then that estrus takes place. 

In till iiniitiitls whieli h.iM* heeti investigated eoition is not allowed by 
the feiti.ile until siimt* time after tlie swelling and coiigcstinn of the 
\itlv.i and suiioiiiiding tissue aio first demonstrated, and in those 
animal 1 wliieli sutl'ei from a eonsiilerahlc diseliarge of blood the main 
(Hirthm of tliiit div'li.irge, if not the whole of it, will bo evacuated be- 
foil* sexual intercoiii-ie is allowed,” (\V. Ileape, “The ‘Sexual Season’ of 
ifiiTunials,” (Jmti terhj .Touinal of iUaosoopical Science, vol. xliv, Part 
1. 1!K)0. Kstuis has since been fully discussed in AJarsball’s Pht/siologij 
of lipproiluotion.) Tins de«eription clearly brings out the fundanien- 
tally vascular ebaraeter of the pioccss I have termed “tumescence” ; it 
must be added, however, that in man the neivous elements in the proc- 
e-s tend to become more conspicuous, and more or less obliterate these 
primitive limitations of sexual desire. (See “Sexual Periodicity” in the 
first volume of these Hludka.) 

Ifoll subsequently restated his position with reference to my 
somewhat difTereiit analysis of the sexual impulse, still maintaining 
his original view (“Analyse des Geschlechtstriebes,” Medizmische 
Ktinik, Kos. 12 and 13, 1005; also GesoUeoht und Geaellsohaft, vol, ii, 
yoa, 9 and 10), Nunia Praelorius {Jahrhnch filr Seomelle Zwiwhen- 
otnfen, 1004, p, 502) accepts contreotation, tumeseence, and detumes- 
eence as all being stages in tlie same process, contreotation, which he 
defines as the sexual craving for a definite individual, coming first. 
Koliert Mailer {HeMalbioloffie, 1907, p. 37) criticises Moll much in the 
same sense as I have done and considers that contreotation and detumes* 
eence cannot be separated, but are two expressions of the same impulse; 
so also Max Ixattc, "Die Friiliminaricn des Gcscblechtsnktes,” Zoit- 
whrift fUr {^cxunlatoicnscliafl, Oct., 1908, and G. Saint-Paul, L‘S<mo~ 
ifxualit^ ft Ifs Typc» Ilomonewufls, 1010, p. 300, 

IVhiie I legnrd Moll’s analysis as a valuable contribution to the 
elueidatiun of the sexual impulse, I must repeat that I cannot regard 
it us final or eoinpletely adequate. As I understand the process, con- 
trectation is an incident in the development of tumesconee, an ex- 
tremely important incident indeed, but not an absolutely fundamental 
and primitive part of it. It is equally an incident, highly important 
though not primitive and fundamental, of detumescence. Contrectation, 
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from to last, furnishes the best conditions for the exercise of the 
gexual process, but it .is not an absolutely essential part of the process 
gnd in the early stages of zoological development it had no existence at 
all. Tumescence and detumescence are alike fundamental, primitive, 
and essential; in resting the sexual impulse on these necessarily con- 
sceted processes we are baaing ourselves on the solid bedrock of nature. 

Moreover, of the two processes, tumescence, which in time comes 
first, is by far the most important, and nearly the whole of sexual 
psychology is rooted in it. To assert, with Moll, that the sexual proc- 
ess may be analyzed into contreotation and detumescence alone is to 
omit the most essential part of the process. It is much the same as to 
analyze the mechanism of a gun into probable contact with the hand, 
and a more or less independent discharge, omitting all reference to the 
loading of the gun. The essential elements arc the loading and tlie 
dischaiging. Contreclation is a part of loading, though not a neces- 
sary part, since the loading may be ciTectod meohanically, But to 
understand the process of di'ing a gun and to comprehend the mochaniem 
of the discharge, we must insist on the act of loading and not merely on 
the contact of the hand. So it is in analyzing the sexual impulse. 
Contreetation is indeed highly important, but it is important only in 
so far as it aids tumescence, and so may be subordinated to tumcsconoc, 
exactly as it may also be subordinated to dotumcsccnoe. It is tumes- 
cence which is the really essential part of the procoss, and wc cannot 
afford, with Moll, to ignore it altogether. 

Wallace opposed Darwin’s theory of sexual selection, but 
it can scarcely be said that his attitude toward it bears critical 
examination. On the one hand, as has already been noted, he 
saw but one side of that theory and that the nneasential side, 
aod, on the other hand, his own view really coincided with 
the more essential elements in Darwin’s theory. In his Tropical 
NaMtn he admitted that the male’s “persistency and energy 
win the day,” and also that this "TigOT and liveliness” of the 
male are usually associated with intense coloration, while twenty 
years later (in his Darwinism) he admitted also tliat it is 
highly probable that the female is pleased or excited by the 
male’s display. But all that is really essential in Darwin’s 
theory is involved, directly or indirectly, in these admissions. 

•Bspinas, in 1878, in his suggestive book, Des Booietis Ani" 
males, described the odors, colors and forms, sounds, games, 
parades, and mock battles of animals, approaching the subject 
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ia a (ioiiicwhiit more psychological spirit than either Darwin or 
VVallac li, ami he soincwhat more clearly apprehended the object 
of the-e phenomena in producing mutual excitement and stimu- 
lating tumu'^eeuee, lie noted the significance of the action of 
the licnmiphroditic snails in inserting their darts into each 
other’s fh'sh near the vulva in order to cause preliminary ex- 
citation. Ho remarks of this whole group of phenomena; "It 
is the ])reliininary of sexual unioUj it constitutes the first act 
of it. By it the imago of the male is graven on tlie eonscious- 
ncBS of the female, and in a manner impregnates it, so as to 
dotennine there, as the effects of this representation descend 
to the depths of the organism, the physiological modifications 
necessary to fecundation.” Beaunis, again, in an analysis of 
the sexual sensations, was inclined to think that the dances and 
parades of the male are solely intended to excite the female, 
not perceiving, however, that they at the Same time serve to 
further excite the male also.* 

A better and more comprehensive statement was reached 
by Tillier, who, to some extent, may be said to have anticipated 
Groos. Darwin, Tillier pointed out, had not sufficiently taken 
into account the coexistence of combat and courtship, nor 
the order of the phenomena. Courtship without combat, Tillier 
argued, ia rare; "there is a normal coexistence of combat and 
courtship.”** Moreover, he proceeded, force is the chief factor 

r Beaunis, Seruations Internes, eh. v, “BeBoins Seiuela," 1889. 
It may be noted tliat many years earlier Buidach (in his Physiologie ais 
Hrfahrungsieissenschaft, 1820) had recognized that the activity of the 
male favored procreation, and that mental and physical excitement 
seemed to have the same effect in the female also. 

2 It is scarcely necessary to point out that this is too extreme a 
position. As J. O. Millais remarks of ducks ['Natiiml Eisiory of British 
Bucks, p. 45), in courtship '‘succc.ss in winning the admiration of the 
female is rather a matter of persistent and active attention than 
^ysical forces’' though the males occasionally light over the female, 
Uhe niff (JIacfietes pugmx) is a pugnacious bird, as his name indicates. 
Yet, the rw'vc, the female of this species, is, as E. Selous shows (“Sexual 
Selection in Birds,” Zoologist, Feb. and May, 1907), completely mistress 
of the situation. “She seems the plain and unconcerned, little mistress 
of a numerous and handsome seraglio, each member of wbiob, however , 
he iiounee and bounce, can only wait to be chosen.” Any fighting 
among the males is only incidental and is not a factor in selection. 
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ja detenniniug the possession of the female by the male, -virho 
in some species is eyen prepared to exert force on her; so that 
the female has little opportunity of sexual selection, though she 
is always present at these combats. He then emphasized the 
significant fact that courtship takes place long alter pairing has 
ceased, and the question of selection thus been eliminated. The 
object of courtship, he concluded, is not sexual selection by the 
female, but the sexual excitement of both male and female, such 
excitement, he asserted, not only rendering coupling easier, but 
favoring fecundation. Miodesty, also, Tilher further argued, 
o gam anticipating Groos, works toward the same end; it renders 
fte male more ardent, and by retarding coupling may also in- 
crease the secretions of the sexual glands and favor the chances 
of reproduction.^ 

In a charming volume entitled The NaturaMat in La Plata (1802) 
Mr, W. H. Hudson included a remarkable chapter on "Musio and 
Danoing in Nature.” In this chapter he doHoribed many of the dances, 
gongs, and love-antics of birds, hut regarded all such phenomena as 
merely “poriodloal fits of gladness.” While, however, we may quite well 
agree with Mr. Hudson that conscious sexual gratification, on the part 
of the female is not the cause of music and dancing performances in 
birds, nor of the brighter colors and oi'naments that diatinguish the 
male, such an opinion by no means excludes the conclusion that these 
phenomena are primarily sexual and intimately connected with the 
process of tumescence in both sexes. It is noteworthy that, according 
to H. E, Howard ("On Sexual Selection in Birds,” Zoologist, Nov., 
1903), color is most developed just before pairing, rapidly becominp; 
less beautiful — even within a few hours — after this, and the most 
beautiful male is moat successful in getting paired. The fact that, 
as Mr. Hudson himself points out, it is at the season of love that these 
manifestations mainly, if not exclusively, appear, and that it is the 
more brilliant and highly endowed males which play* the chief part in 
them, only Serves to confirm such a conclusion. To argue, with. Mr. 
Hudson, tiiat they cannot he sexual because they sometimes occur be- 
fore the arrival of the females, is much the same as to argpue that the 

Moreover, as E. Mflller points out (Zoo. oi#., p. 290), fighting would not 
naually attain the end desired, for if the males expend thmr time and 
Strength in a serious combat they merely afford a third leas pugnaoious 
male a better opportunity of running on ■\vith the prize. 

IL. Tillier, L’Instinei Seamel, 1889, pp. 74, 118, 119, 124 et seq., 289. 
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unties of a kitten with a feather or a reel have no relationship what- 
ever to miee. The birds that began earliest to practise their aceom- 
plUhtnents nould probably have most chance of success when the females 
arrived. Darwin himself said that nothing la commoner than for 
nniiiiuls to take pleasure in practising whatever instinct they follow 
at other times for Home, real good. Those manifestations are primarily 
for tins sake of produeing sexual tumescence, and could not well have 
been developed to tho height they have reached unless they were con- 
net-led eltwely with propagation. That they may incidentally servo to 
expiess “gludiir-ss” one need not feel called upon to question, 

.Viiotlier observer of birds, Mr. E. Selous, has made observations 
nbk-b are of interest in tliis connection. He finds that all bird-dances 
are not nuptial, but tlint sonic birds — ^the stone-curlew (or great plover), 
for example — liave diiTcrent kinds of dances. Among these birds be has 
made tho observation, very significant fiom our present point of view, 
that tlic nuptial dapees, taken part in by both of the pair, are imme- 
diately followed by intercourse. In spring “all such runnings and chas- 
ings are, at this time, but a part of the business of pairing, and one 
divines at once that such attitudes are of a sexual character. . . . 

Here we have a bird with distinct nuptial (sexual) and social (non-sex- 
ual) forms of display or antics, and the former as well as the latter are 
equally indulged in by both sexes.” (E. Selous, Bird Watohinff, pp, 
15-20.) 

The samp author [ibid., pp. 70, 64) argues that in the fights of two 
males for one female — with violent emotion on one side and interested 
curiosity on the other — ^the attitude of the former “might gradually 
come to be a display made entirely for the female, and of the latter a 
greater or less degree of pleasurable excitement raised by it, with a 
choice in accordance.” On this view the interest of the female would 
first have been directed, not to the plumage, but to the frenzied actions 
and antics of the male. From these antics in undecorated birds would 
gradually develop the interest in waving plumes and fluttering wings, 
Sw-h a dance might come to be of a quite formal and non-courting 
nature. 

Last, we ovvo to Professor TBlcker what may fairly be regarded, 
in all main outlines, as an almost final statement of the matter. In hi^ 
Oftinnff (Ur Vtiffel (1900) he gives a very clear account of the evolution 
of bird-song, which he regards as the most essential element in all this 
group of manifestations, furnishing tlie key also to the dancing and 
other unties. Originally the song consists only of eall-ories and recogni- 
tion-notes. Under the parallel influence of natural selection and sexual 
selection they become at the pairing season reflexes of excitement and 
thus develop into methods of producing excitement, in the male by the 
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BUflOuliir energy required, and in the female through the ear 5 finally 
(hey jKCOine play, though here also it is probable that use is not ex- 
cluded. Thus, so far os the male bird is conoerned, bird-song poasessoB 
» primoiy prenuptial signilleanee in attracting the female, a secondary 
nuptial significance in producing excitement (p. 48). He holds also 
that the less-developed voices of the females aid in attaining the 
same end (p. Sl)> Knally, bird-song possesses a tertiary extranuptial 
significance (including exercise play, expression of gladness). Hficker 
points out, at the same time, that the maintenance of some degree of 
sexual excitement heyond pairing time may he of value for the preserva- 
tion of the species, in case of disturbance during breeding and consequent 
necessity for commencing breeding over again. 

Such a theory as this fairly coincides with the views brought for- 
tmtd in the preceding pages, — views which are believed to bo in harmony 
with the general trend of thought today, — since it emphasizes the im- 
portance of tumescenoe and all that favors tumescence in the sexual 
procesB. The so-called esthetic element in sexual selection is only in- 
directly of importance. The male’s beauty is really a symbol of his 
force. 

It will he seen that this attitude toward the facts of tumescence 
among birds and other animals includes the recognition of dances, songs, 
etc., ns expressions of “gladness.” As such they are closely comparable 
to the art manifestations among human races. Hero, as Weismann in 
his Sedanken uier Musih has remarked, we may regard the artistic 
faculty as a by-product: “This [musical] faculty is, as it were, the 
mental hand with which we play on our own emotional nature, a baud 
not shaped for this purpose, not due to the necessity for the enjoyment 
of music, but owing its origin to entirely different requirements.” 

The psychological significance of these facts has been care- 
fully studied and admirably developed by Grroos in his classic 
works on jhe play instinct in animals and in men.^ Going 
beyond Wallace, Groos denies conscious sexual selection, but, as 
he points out, this by no means involves the denial of uncon- 
scious selection in the sense that "the female is most easily won 
by the male who most strongly excites her sexual instincts.” 
Groos further quotes a pregnant generalization of Ziegler : “In 
all animals a high degree of excitement of the nervous system 
is necessary to yroereation, and thus we find an excited prelude 

l-K. Groos, Die Spiele der Thieve, 1806; Die Spiele dev Mensohen, 
1899; both are translated into English. 
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to procreation widely spread.”^ Such a slage, indeed, as G-roos 
points out, is usually necessary before any markedly passionate 
discharge ftf motor energj', as may be obserred in angry dogs 
and the llotiierie lieroea. While, however, in other motor ex- 
plosions the. fircludo may bo rwluccd to a minimum, in courtship 
it is found in a highly marked degree. The primary object of 
oourtHbii>, ({ro<w insials, is to produce sexual excitement. 

It is tnio that (Iroos’s main propositions were by no 
means novel. Tims, as I have pointed out, he was at most 
points anticipated by TiUier. But Groos developed the argu- 
ment in so inaslerly a manner, and with so many wide-ranging 
illustrations, that he has carried conviction where the mere 
insigivfc of others had passed impeieeived. Since Darwin wrote 
tile Descent of Man tlie chief step in the development of the 
theory of sexual selection has been taken by Groos, who has 
at the same time made it clear that sexual selection is largely 
a special case of natural selection.® The conjunction of the 
sexes is seen to be an end only to be obtained with much 
struggle; the difliculty of achieving sexual erethism in both 
sexes, the difficulty of so stimulating such erethism in the fe- 
male that her instinctive coyness is overcome, these difficulties 
the best and most vigorous males,3 those most adapted in other 


1 Prof. II. E. Ziegler, in a private letter to Professor G-roos, Spieh 
der Thiere, p. 202. 

2 Die ifpiele dcr Thiere, p. 244. Tliie had been briefly pointed out 
by earlier writers. Thus, Ilaechel (Oen, Morph,, ii, p. 244) remarked 
that flghting for females is a special or modified kind of struggle for ex- 
istence, and that it acts on both sexes. 

3 It may be added that in the human species, as Bray remarks 
(“Ltt Beau dans la Nature,” Revue Philosophiqve, October, 1001, p. 403), 
“the hymen would seem to tend to the same end, as if nature had 
wished to reinforce by a natural obstacle the moral restraint of modesty, 
80 that only the vif^rous male could insure his repraduction.” There 
can be no doubt that among many animals pairing is delayed so far 
a8 possible until maturity is reached. "It is a strict rule amongst 
birds,” temarka J. G. Millais (op. cit., p, 46), "that tiiey do not breed 
until both sexes have attained the perieot adult plumage.” Until that 
happens, it seems probable, the conaitione for sexual excitation are not 
fully established. We know little, says Howard {Zoologist, 1903, p. 
407), of the age at which birds begin to breed, but it is known that 
"there are yearly great numbers of individuals who do not breed, and 
the evidence seems to show that such individuals are immature.” 
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respects to caxiy on. the race, may most easily overcome. In 
this connection we may note what Marro has said in another 
connection, when attempting to answer the question why it is 
that among savages courtship becomes so often a matter in 
which persuasion takes the form of force. The explanation, 
he remarks, is yet very simple. Force is the foundation of 
virility, and its psychic manifestation is courage. In the strug- 
gle for life violence is the first virtue. The modesty of women 
—in its primordial form consisting in physical resistance, active 
or passive, to the assaults of the male — aided selection by put- 
ting to the test man’s most important quality, force. Thus it 
is that when choosing among rivals for her favors a woman 
ettnbutes value to violence.^ Marro thus independently con- 
firms the result reached by Groos. 

The debate which has for so many years been proceeding 
(y)iirr»m iTi g the Validity of the tlieory of sexual selection may 
now be said to be brought to an end. Those who supported 
Darwin and those who opposed him were, both alike, in pari 
right and in part wrong, and it is now possible to combine the 
dements of truth on either side into a coherent whole. This is 
now begirming to be widely recognized ; Lloyd Morgan, 2 for in- 
stance, has readjusted his position as regards the “pairing 
insdnet” in the light of Groos’s contribulirm to the subject. 
“The hypothesis of sexual selection,” he concludes, "suggests 
that the accepted male is the one which adequately evokes the 
pairing impulse. . . . Courtship may thus he regarded 

from the physiological point of view as a means of producing 
the requisite amount of pairing hunger; of stimulating the whole 
system and facilitatiug general and special vascular changes; 
of creating that state of profound and explosive irritability 
which has for its psychological concomitant or antecedent an 
imperious and irresistible craving, . . . Courtship is thug 

lA. Marro, La Pulertd, 1001, p. 484. 

a Lloyd Morgan, AnAmal Behavior, 1900, pp. 264-6. It may ba 
added that, on the esthetio side, Him, in Ms sttufy ( The Origina of Art, 
1900), reaches conclusions which likewise, in ttie main, concord with 
those of Qroos. 
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the strong ami steady bunding of the bow that the arrow may 
find its mark in a biological end of the highest importance in 
tlio survival of a In'ullliy and vigorous race.” 

■flttving thus viowi'il tlie mutter broadly, we may consider in detail 
(I few examples of the process of tumescence anOiig the lower animals 
and man, for, us ^^ill he seen, the procobS in both is identical. As 
regards animal eourlsliip, the best treasury of facts is Brchm’s Thier- 
Irhvn, while UHehiier’s fA(br und lAehes-Lehen in der 'fJUerwcU is a use- 
ful Mumniiiry; the admiruble discussion of bird-dancing and other forms 
of courtship in Ilileker'a Oesanff dcr Viigel, chapter iv, may also be con- 
sulted. As regards man, Wallaachek’s Primitive Musio, chapter vli, 
brings togellier much seattorod material, and is all the more valuable 
since the author rejects any form of sexual selection; Him’s Origins 
of Art, chapter xvli, is well worth reading, and Finok’s Primitive Love 
and Love-stories contains a large amount of miscellaneous information. 
I have preferred not to draw on any of these easily accessible sources 
(except that in one or two cases 1 have utilized references they sup- 
plied), but here simply furnish Illustrations met with in the course of 
luy own reading. 

Even in the hermaphroditic slugs {Limaai maadmus) the process 
of courtship is slow and elaborate. It has been described by James 
Blttdon {‘‘tnie loves of the Slug [JAmao) oinereus]," Zoologist, vol. xv, 
1857, p. 6272). It begins toward midnight on sultry sununer nights, 
one slug slowly following another, resting its mouth on what may be 
colled the tail of the first, and following its every movement. Finally 
they stop and begin crawling around each other, emitting large quan- 
tities of mucus. When this has constituted a mass of sufilcient size 
and consistence they suspend themselves from it by a cord of mucus 
from nine to fifteen inches in length, continuing to turn round each 
other till their bodies form a cone. Then the organs of gonerotion are 
protruded from their orifice near tbo mouth and, hanging down a short 
distance, touch each other. They also then begin again same spiral 
motion, twisting around each otlier, like a two-strqnd cord, assuming 
various and beautiful forms, sometimes like an inverted agaric, or a 
foliated mures, or ft leaf of curled parsley, the light failing on the 
ever-varying surface of the generative organs sometimes producing 
iridescence. It is not until after a considerable time that the organs 
untwist and are withdrawn and the bodies separate, to crawl up the 
suspending cord and depart. 

Some simils have a special organ for creating sexual exoitoment. 
A remarkable pert of the reproductive system in many of the true 
Helicidce is the so-called dart, lAebespfeil, or tehm Yeneris. It consists 
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of a straight or eurvedj aomatimes slightly twisted, tubular shaft of 
tarbonate of lime, tapering to a fine point above, and enlarging grad- 
ually, more often somewhat abruptly, to the base. Tlie sides of the 
shaft are sometimes fiirniahed with two or more blades; these are 
apparently not for cutting purposes, but simply to brace the stem. 
The dart is contained in a dart-sac, which la attached as a ,sort of 
pocket to the vagina, at no great distance from its orifice. In Helix 
aspersa the dart is about five-sixteenths of an inch in length, and onc- 
cighth of an inch in breadth at its base. It appears most probable 
that the dart is employed as an adjunct for tbs sexual act. Besides the 
fact of the position of the dart-sac anatomically, we find that the 
darts are extended and become imbedded in the fiesh, just before or 
during the act of copulation. It may be regarded, then, as an organ 
whose functions induce excitement preparatory to sexnal union, It only 
occurs in well-giuwn specimens. {Rev. L. H. Cooke, “Molluscs,” 0am- 
hiidge Valural History, vol. iii, p. 143.) 

Eacovitza has shown that in the octopus (Oof opus vwlpans) court- 
ship is carried on with considerable delicacy, and not brutally, as had 
previously been supposed. The male gently stretches out his third arm 
on the right and oarossea the female with its extremity, eventually pns.s- 
Ing it into the chamber formed by the mantle. The female contracts 
spasmodically, but docs not attempt to move. They remain thus about 
an hour or more, and during this time the male shifts the arm from 
one ovlduot to the other. Finally he withdraws his arm, oaressea her 
with it for a few moments, and then replaces it with his other arm. 
(E. G. Bacovitza, in AroMvea de Zoologie ExpSHmentale, quoted in 
natural Soienoe, November, 1894.) 

The phenomena of courtship are very well illustrated by spidei's, 
Feckham, who has carefully studied them, tells us of Sailis pulex: 
“On May 24th wc found a mature female, and placed her in one 
of the larger boxes, and the next day we put a male in with her. lie 
saw her as she stood perfectly still, twelve inches away; the glance 
seemed to excite him, and he at once moved toward her; when some four 
inches from her he stood still, and then began the most remarkable per- 
formances that an amorous male conld offer to an admiring female. She 
eyed him eagerly, changing her position from time to time so that ho 
might be always in view. He, raising his whole body on one side by 
straightening out the legs, and lowering it on the other by folding the 
first two pairs of legs up and under, leaned so far over as to be in 
danger of losing his balance, which he only maintained by sliding 
rapidly toward the lowered side. The palpus, too, on this aide was 
turned back to correspond to Uie direction of the legs nearest it, He 
Wved in a semicircle for about two inches, and then instantly re- 
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ver'iMl thf poiition of tho legs and circled in the opposite direction, 
griUluall}' npprnueliing nearer and nearer to the female. Now she 
(tashcH toward him, while he, raising his first pair of legs, extends 
them up«ar(i and forward as if to hold her off, but withal slowly re- 
treats. .tg.iin and again he eirolea from aide to aide, she gazing toward 
him in n softer mood, evidently admiring the grace of his antics. This 
is repeated until we have counted one hundred and eleven eireles made 
by the ardent little male. Now he approaches nearer and nearer, and 
when ttlmnsl within reaeh whirls madly around and around her, she 
joining and whirling with him in a giddy maze. Again he falls back 
and resumes his semicireulur motions, with his body tilted over; she, 
all exeileineiit, lowers her head and raises her body so that it is almost 
vertieal; both draw nearer; she moves slowly under him, he crawling 
over her head, and the mating is accomplished.” 

The same author thus describes tiie courtship of DondryplumtcS' 
vleganx: “IVliile from three to five inches distant from her, lie begins to 
wave his plumy first legs in a way that reminds one of a windmill. She 
eyes him fiercely, and he keeps at a proper distance for a long time. If 
he comes close she dashes at him, and he quickly letreats. Somctime.s 
he becomes bolder, and when within an inch, pauses, with the first legs 
out.otretched before him, not raised as is common in other species; the 
palpi also are held stiffly out in front with the points together. Again 
she drives him off, and so the play continues. Now the male grows ex- 
cited as he approaches her, and while still several inches away, whirls 
completely around and around; pausing, he, runs closer and begins to 
make bis abdomen quiver as he stands on tiptoe in front of her. Pranc- 
ing from side to side, he grows bolder and bolder, while she seems less 
fierce, and yielding to the excitement, lifts up her magnificently irides- 
cent abdomen, holding it at one time vertical, and at another sideways 
to him. She no longer rushes at him, but retreats a little 'as he ap- 
proaches. At last he comes close to her, lying flat, -wilh his first logs 
stretched out and quivering. With the tips of his front legs he gently 
pats her; this seems to arouse the old demon of resistance, and she 
drives him hack. Again and again he pats her with a caressing move- 
ment, gradually creeping nearer and nearer, which she now permits 
without resistance, until he crawls over her head to her abdomen, far 
enough to reach the epigynum with his palpus,” (Gr. W, Fcckham, 
“Sexual tlclection of Spiders, ” Occasional Papers of the Naturai History 
Sooiety of Wisconsin, 1889, quoted in Hature, August 21, 1890.) 

The courtship of another spider, the Agelem labyrinthiBa, has 
been studied by Lficalllon ("Lea Instinots ot lea Psyohismea des 
Aiaignfta,” iteem (toiejitifique, Sept. 15, 1906. The male enters the 
(emale’s web and may he found there about the middle of July. When 
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ootirisliip bas begvm it is not interrupted by the closest observation, 
eren under the magnifying glass. At first it is the male which seeks 
to couple and he pursues the female over her web till she consents. 
tUie pursuit may last some hours, the male agitating his abdomen in a 
peculiar way, while the female simply retreats a short distance without 
allowing herself to be approached. At last the female holds herself 
completely motionless, and then the &ale approaches, seizes her, places 
her on her side, sometimes carrying her to a more suitable part of the 
^ob. Then one of his copulative apparatus is applied to the female 
genital opening, and copulation begins. When completed (on an aver- 
age In about two hours) the male withdraws his copulatory palpus and 
turns over the female, who is still inert, on to her other side, then 
biings his second copulatory apparatus to the female opening and starts 
afresh. When the process is definitely completed the male leaves 
the female, suddenly retiring to a little distance. The female, who 
had remained completely motionless for four hours, suddenly runs after 
the male. But she only pursues him for a short distance, and the two 
apidera remain together without any danger to cither. LScaillon dis- 
helieves the statement of Komanes (in his Animal IntelKgenoe) that 
the female eats the male after copulation. But Uiis certainly seems to 
occur sometimes among insects, ns illustrated by the following instance 
described by so careful an observer of insects as Babrc. 

The Mantis religiosa is described by Fabre as contemplating the 
ismale for a long time in an attitude of eostasy. She remains still and 
seems indifferent. He is small and she is large. At last he approaches; 
spreads his wings] which tremble conyulslvely; leaps on her back, and 
hxes himself there. The preludes are long and the coupling itself 
sometimes occupies five or six hours. Then they separate. But the 
same day or the following day she seizes him and eats him up in small 
mouthfuls. She will permit a whole series of males to have intercourse 
with her, always eating them up directly afterward. Fabre has even 
seen her eating the male while still on her' hack, his head and neck 
gone, but his body still firmly attached. ( J. H. Fabre, Souvenirs Mnto- 
mlogiques, fifth series, p. 307.) Fabre also describes in great detail 
[Ibid., ninth series, chs. xxi-xxii) the sexual parades of the Languedoc 
scorpion {So<yrpio oooilawus), an arachnid. These parades are in public; 
for their subsequent intercourse the couple seek complete seclusion, and 
the female finally cats the male. 

An insect (a species of Empis) has been described which excites 
the female by manipulating a large balloon. “This is of elliptical shape, 
about seven millimeters long (nearly twice as long as the fly), hollow, 
and composed entirely of a single layer of minute bubbles, nearly uni- 
form in size, arranged in regular circles concentric with the axis of tho 
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slruclurt*. TImi beautiful, glirfU‘ning whiteness of the object when tbs 
sun Hhiiies uiwin it makes it veuy conspicuous. The bubbles were 
sUglitly vihfid, and in nearly every case there was a small fly pressed 
Inbi tliu front end of the balloon, apparently ns food for the Empis. In 
all cases they were dead. The balloon appears to be made while the 
itiHccl is flying in the air. Those flying highest had the smallost bul- 
hmtiH. The bubbles are probably produced by some modification of the 
anal organs, ft is jmssible that the captured fly serves as a nucleus to 
begin the balloon on. One ease of a captured fly but no balloon was 
observed. After commencing, it is probable that the rest of the struc- 
ture is made by revolving the completed part between the bind legs and 
adding more bubbles somewhat Spirally. The posterior end of the bal- 
l(Mm is left more or less open. Tlic purpose of this structure is to 
attract the female. When numerous males were flying up and down 
the road, it happened several times that a female was seen to approach 
them from some choke-cherry blossoms near by. The males immediately 
gathered in her path, and she with little hesitation selected for a mate 
Che one with the largest balloon, taking a position upon hia hook. After 
(sipidation had begun, the pair would settle down toward the ground, 
select a quiet spot, and the female would alight by placing her front 
legs across a horizontal grass blade, her head testing against the blade 
HO as to brace the body in position. Here she would continue to hold 
the male beneath her for a little time, until the process was finished. 
The male, meanwhile, would be rolling the balloon about in a variety of 
positions, juggling with ii^ ond might almost say. After the male and 
female parted company, the male immediately dropped the balloon upon 
the ground, and it was greedily seized by ants. No illustration could 
properly show the beauty of the balloon.” (Aldrich and Turley, “A 
Halloon-making Ply,” America/t Naturalist, October, 1800.) 

‘'In many species of moths the males ‘assemble’ around the freshly 
emerged female, but no special advantage appears to attend on early 
arrival. The female sits apparently motionless, while the little crowd 
of suitors buzz around her for several minutes. Suddenly, and, as far 
us one (*nn see, without any sign from the female, one of the males pairs 
with her and all the others immediately disappear. In these cases the 
males do nut fight or struggle in any way, and as one watches the cere- 
mony the wuiidur arises os to how the moment is determined, and why 
the pairing did not take place before. Proximity does not douide the 
{Mint, for long beforehand the males often alight close to tlie female 
ami brush against her with flattering wings. I have watched the process 
exactly as 1 have descTihed it in a conamon Northern Noolua, the antler 
moth (Chai-ffax graminia), and I have eeen the same thing among 
beetles." ( E. H. Poutton, Tho Colors of Animals, 1890, p. 391.) This 
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tnOiDT jQentionB that among aomo butterflies the females take the oetire 
jri The example here quoted of courtship among moths illustrates 
ioff phenomena -which are with difficulty explicable by the theory of 
jenial selection in its original form become at once intelligible when 
TfO realize the importance of tumeacenee in courtship. 

Of the Argentine cow-bird (Molotlmis honariemis) Hudson says 
{Irgmiine OrniiKology, vol. i, p. 73) : “The song of the makj partio- 
nlarly when making love, is accompanied with gestures and actions 
somewhat like those of the domestic pigeon. He swells , himself out, 
tealing the ground -with his wings, and uttering a series of deep in- 
ternal notes, followed by others loud and clear; and occasionally, when 
littering them, he suddenly takes -wing and flies directly away from the 
female to a distance of fifty yards, and performs a wide circuit about 
ior in the air, singing all the time. Tire homely object of his passion 
always appears utterly indifferent to this curious and pretty perform- 
ance; yet she must be even more impressionable tlian most female birds, 
since she continues scattering about her parasitical and often wasted 
eggs during four months in every year." 

Of a tyrant-bird (Pitangus Bolvaiamts) Hudson -writes (Argentine 
Omthology, vol. i, p. US) : “Though the male and female are gi’ently 
sttaohed, they do not go afield to hunt in company, but separate to 
meet again at intervals during the day. One of a couple (say, the 
female) returns to the trees where they arc accustomed to meet, and 
after a time, becoming impatient or anxious at the delay of her consort, 
ntters a very long, clear call-note. He is perhaps a quarter of a mile 
away, watching for a frog hesidd a pool, or heating over a thistle-bod, 
hut he hears the note and presently responds with one of equal power. 
Then, perhaps, for half an hour, at intervals of half a minute, the 
birds answer each other, though the powerful call of the one must in- 
-terfere with his hunting. At length he returns; then the t-wo birds, 
perched close together, with their yellow bosoms almost touching, 
crests elevated, and beating the branch with their wings, scream their 
Mest notes in oonoert — a eonfused jubilant noise that rings through 
the whole plantation. Their joy at meeting is patent, and their action 
corresponds to the warm embrace of a loving human couple.” 

Of the red-breasted marsh-bird (Leistes superoilia/ria) Hudson 
(Argentine Ornithology, vol. i, p, 100) writes: “These birds are migra- 
tory, and appear everywhere in the eastern part of the Argentine coim- 
tiy early in October, arriving eingly, after which each male takes up a 
position in a field or open space abounding with coarse grass and herb- 
age, -whore he spends most of his time perched on the summit of a tall 
stalk or weed, Ms glowing orimson bosom showing at a distance likr 
soma splendid flower above the herbage. At ifqtervals of two or three 
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mitiutM h« wars vertically up to a height of twenty or twenty-five 
j’linlM to utter liis song, composed of a single long, powerful and rather 
mnsieul note, ending with an attempt at a flourish, during which the 
hiui tlutteis and turns about in the airj then, ns if discouraged at his 
Uitnre, lie drops down, emitting harsh, guttural chirps, to resume his 
stand. Meiuuvliilc tlio fiunnle is invisildc, keeping closely concoalcd 
under tlie iong grass. Hut at length, attracted perhaps hy the bright 
bOMiini and aih-ial musie of the male, she oeeiisionally evliihits herself 
for a few inonients, atartlng up with a rvild zigzag lliglit, and, darting 
this way and tliat, presently drops into the grass onee more. Tlio 
mument she aigiears above titc grass the male gives chaso, and they 
vanish iioin sight together.” 

“Courtship with the mallard,” says J. G, Millais {T^atural Eistory 
tif niiiish Duekii, p. 0), “appears to ha carried on hy both sexes, though 
generally tlirec or four drakes are seen showing themselves off to attract 
the attention of a ningle duck. Swimming round her, in a coy and 
senii-self-conseioiis manner, they now and again nil stop quite still, 
nod, how, and throw their necks out in token of their admiration and 
their desire of a favoraTde response. But the most interesting display 
is when all the drakes simultaneously stand up in the water and 
rapidly pass their bills down their breasts, uttering at the same time 
a low single note somewhat like the first half of the call that leal and 
pintail make when ‘showing off.’ At other times the love-making of 
the drake seems to he rather passive than active. While graciously 
allowing himself to be courted, he bolds bis head high with conscious 
pride, and accepts as a matter of course any attention that may be 
paid to him. A proud bird is he when three or four ducks come swim- 
ming along beside and around him, uttering a curious guttural note, 
and at the same time dipping their bills in quick succession to right 
and left. He knows what that means, and carries himself with even 
greater dignity than before. In the end, however, he must give in. As a 
last appeal, one of his lady lovers may coyly lower herself in the water 
till only the top of her back, head, and neck is seen, and so fascinating 
an advanco as this no drake of any sensibilily can withstand.” 

The courting of the Argus pheasant, noted for the extreme beauty 
of the male’.s plumage, was observed by H. 0. Forbes in Sumatra. It 
is the habit of this bird to make "a largo circus, some ten or twelve 
feet in diameter, in the forest, which it clears of every leaf and twig and 
branch, till the gruund is perfectly swept and garnished. On the margin 
of this rireus there is invariably a projecting branch or high-arched 
root, at a few feet elevation above the ground, on which the female bird 
takes its place, while in the ring the male— the male birds alone possess 
great decoration— showa off all its magnificence for the gratification and 
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iMSure of his consort and to exalt himself in her eyes.” (H. 0. Forbes, 
^ttwraUsi’a TVanderings, 1886, p. 131.) 

"All ostriches, adults as well as chicks, have a strange habit 
Idoira ss 'waltzing.’ After running for a few hundred yards Uiey will 
siM stop, and, with raised wings, spin around rapidly for some lime 
after until quite giddy, when a broken leg occasionally occurs. . . . 

Vicious cooks 'roll* when challenging to fight or when wooing the hen. 
He cook will suddenly bump down on to his knees (the ankle-joint), 
opea his wings, and then swing them alternately backward and forward. 

If on a pivot. . . . While rolling, every feather over tlie whole 

body is on end, and the plumes are open, like a large white fan. At 
luch a time the bird sees very imperfectly, if at all ; in fact, he seems 
10 preoccupied that, if pursued, one may often approach unnoticed. 
Just befoie rolling, a cock, especially if courting the hen, will often run 
slowly and daintily on the points of Ms toes, with neck slightly in- 
flated, upright, and rigid, the tail half-drooped, and all his body-feathers 
fluffed up; the wings raised and expanded, the inside edges touching the 
tides of the neck for nearly the whole of its length, and the plume? 
showing separately, like an open fan. In no other attitude is the 
splendid beauty of his plumage displayed to such advantage.” (S. 0. 
Cronwright Schreiner, “The Ostrich,” Zodloglat, March, 1807.) 

As may be seen from the foregoing fairly typical examples, the 
phenomena of courtship are highly developed, and have been most care- 
fully studied, in animals outside the mammal series. It may seem a 
long leap from birds to man; yet, as will be seen, the phenomena among ^ 
primitive human peoples, if noi^ indeed, among many civilized peoples 
also, dosely resemble those found among birds, though, unfortunately, 
they have not usually been so carefully studied. 

In Australia, where dancing is carried to a high pitch of elabora- 
iiou, its asaooiaiion with the sexual impulse is close and unmistakable, 
thus, Mr, Samuel Oason (of whom it has been said that “no man living 
has been more among blacks or knows more of their ways” ) remarks 
concerning a dance of the Dieyerie tribe; “This dance men and women 
only take part in, in regular form and position, keeping splendid time 
to the rattle of the beat of two boomerangs; some of the women keep 
time by clapping their bands between their tbiglis; promiscuous sexual 
intercourse follows after the dance; jealousy is forbidden.” Again, at 
the Mobierrie, or rat-harvest, “many weeks’ preparation before the 
donee comes oflf; no quarreling is allowed; promiscuous sexual inter- 
coQise during the ceremony.” The fact that jealousy is forbidden at 
these festivals clearly indicates that sexual intercourse is a recognized 
and probably essential element in the ceremonies. This is further 
emphasized by the faot that at other festivals open sexual intercourse 
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i'^ Hul uHowpil, Thus, at the Mindarie, or dance at a peace featival 
(ulifu a iiimihi-r of tribes cuuiea together), "there ih great rejoicing at 
ctnniiig f('-iti\Al, which is generally held at the full of the moon, and 
Uepr 11)1 .ill Might. The men are artistic-ally decorated witli down and 
feathers, with all kinds of designs. The down and feathers arc stuck on 
their liedies with lilood freshly taken from their penis; tliey are also 
tiin-lj |i, limed willi various isdors; tufts of liouglis are tied on tlicir 
.luKles to ni.il.e a noise wliile dancing. I’romiscuous He.viuil intereourse 
is carvii'd on mm'llii; uiany (puirrela occur at this time.” (Journal of 
the Anlliioimltifiicnt Inutitute, vol. xxiv, Novemher, 1804, p. 174.) 

In Australian dances, sometimes men and women dunce together, 
soinef lilies tlie men dance alone, sonietimes tlie women. In one dance 
dexei tiled iiy Kyru: “Women are the chief performers; their bodies 
arc jiaiiiled witli white streaks, and their hair adorned with cockatoo 
feathers. They carry largo sticks in. their hands, and place themselves 
in a loiv in front, while the men with their spears stand in a row 
behind them. They then all commence their movements, but witliout 
intermingling, the males and females dancing by themselves. Tlie 
women have occasionally another mode of dancing, by joining the hands 
togetlier over the head, closing the feet, and bringing the knees into 
i-ontaet. The legs are then thrown outward from the knee, while the 
'feet and hands are kept in their original position, and, being drawn 
quickly in again, a sharp sound is produced by the oollision. This is 
also practised alone by young girls or by several together for their own 
amusement. It is adopted also when a single woman is placed in front 
of a row of male dancers to excite their passions.” (E. J. Eyre, Jour- 
nnk of Expeditions into Central Australia, vol. ii, p. 236.) 

A charming Australian folk-tale concerning two sisters with wings, 
who disliked men, and their wooing by a man, clearly indicates, even 
among the Australians (whose lore-making is commonly supposed to be 
sdinewhat brutal in character), the consciousness that it is by his 
liciiuty, uh.irm, and skill in courtship that a man wins a woman, 
L'naliiinai-h, the lover, stole unpereeived to the river where the girls 
were iiathing nnd at lust showed himself carelessly sitting on a high 
tree. 'Hie girls were startled, but thought it would he safe to amuso 
(henwchiM hy looking at tlie intruder. “Young -and with the most 
utiie figure, yet of a strength that dellcd the strongest emu, and even 
'iiiihled liim to resist lui 'old man’ kangaroo, ho had no equal in the 
( base, and eim-u-ioiis power gave a dignity to his expression that at one 
ghiiu-e i-iilined the fears of the two girls. His large brilliant eyes, 
-ih-ided by a deep fringe of Soft black eyelashes, gazed down upon them 
admiringly, and his rich black hair hung around his well-formed face, 
smooth and ehmlng from the emu-oil with which it was abundantly 
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careni-’ At last lie persuaded them to talk and by and by induced them 
to call him husband. Then they went off with him, with no thought of 
(light in their hearts. ("Australian Folklore Stories,” collected by 
W, Dunlop, Jmrnal of the Anthropological Institute, new series, vol. i, 
1808, p. 33.) 

Of the people of Torres Straits Haddon states {Reports Anthiro- 
polofffcsl Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. v, p. 222) : “It was during 
the secular dance, or Kap, that the girls usually lost their hearts to 
the young men. A young man who was a good dancer would find favor 
In the sight of the girls. Tliis can bo readily understood by anyone who 
has seen the active, skilful, and fatiguing dances of these people. A 
jonng man who could acquit himself well in these dances must be 
possessed of no mean strength and agility, qualities which everywhere 
appeal to the opposite sex. Further, he was decorated, according to 
local custom, with all that would render him more imposing in the eyes 
of the spectators. As the former chief of Mabuiag put it, ‘In England 
if a man has plenty of money, women want to marry him j so here, if a 
man dances well they too want him.* In olden days the war-dance, 
which was performed after a suecessful foray, would be the most power- 
ful excitement to a marriageable girl, especially if a young man had 
distinguished himself sufficiently to bring home the head of someone ho 
had killed,” 

Among the tribes inhabiting iho mouth of the Wanigela Biver, 
2few Guinea, “when a boy admires a girl, he will not look at her, speak 
to her, or go near her. He, howeve", shows his love by athletic boimds, 
posing, and pursuit, and by the spearing of imaginary enemies, etc., 
before her, to attract her attention. If the girl reciprocates his love 
she will employ a small girl to give to him an ugauga gwwna, or love 
invitation, consisting of an areca-nut whose skin has been marked with 
different designs, significant of her wish to ugauga. After dark he is 
apprised of the place where the girl awaits him; repairing thither, he 
seats himself beside her as close as possible, and they mutually share 
in the consumption of the betel-nut.” Tliis constitutes betrothal; 
henceforth he is free to visit the girFs house and sleep there. Mar- 
riages usually take place at the most important festival of the year, 
the kapa, preparations for which are made during the three previous 
months, so that there may be a bountiful and unfailing supply of 
bananas. Much dancing takes place among the unmarried girls, who, 
alec, are tattooed at this time over the whole of the front of the body, 
special attention being paid to the lower parts, as a girl who is not 
properly tattooed there possesses no attraction in the eyes of young 
men. Married women and widows and divorced women are not for- 
hidden to take part in these dances, but it would be considered ridio- 
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is not nllowod. Thus, at the jrindarie, or -danco at a peace festival 
(wlien u nuiuhcr of tril>ea comes together), “there is great rejoicing at 
the coming festivai, which is generally held at the full of the moon, and 
kept up ill! niglit. The men are artlstioally decorated with down and 
foatliiM-., willi sill kinds of designs. The down and feathers are stuck on 
thfir hodics nilli lilood freshly taken from their penis; tliey arc also 
nicely iniiiitcd witli various colors; tufts of houghs are tied on their 
iniklcs to iiiiilto a noise wliile dnucing. Promiscuous sexual intercourse 
ciirriwl on urmtly; jnany quarrels ocour at this time.” {Journal of 
thr Anlhuiioluyivul Insliiutc, vol. xxiv, November, 1804, p. 174.) 

In Australian dances, sometimes men and women dance togolher, 
vuuctinicH the men daiiee alono, sometimes the women. In one daiiec 
iles<>vilH'd l)y Kyre: “VVomeii .are the chief performers; their bodies 
are jniintcil witli white streaks, and their hair adorned with cockatoo 
feathers. They carry large sticks in their hands, and place themsolvcs 
in a row in front, while the men with their spears stand in a row 
behind tliem. Tliey then all commence their movements, but without 
intermingling, the males and females dancing by themselves. Tlie 
women have occasionally another mode of dancing, by joining the bands 
logether over the head, closing the feet, and bringing the knees into 
contact. Tlie legs are then thrown outward from the knee, while the 
•feet and hands are kept in their original position, and, being drawn 
quickly in again, a sharp sound is produced by the collision. This is 
also practised alone by young girls or by several together for their own 
amusement. It is adopted also when a single woman is placed in front 
nf a row of male dancers to excite their passions.” (E. J. Eyre, Jour- 
mils of Expeditions into Central Australia, vol. ii, p. 235.) 

A charming Australian folk-tale concerning two sisters with wings, 
wlio di'-likeil men, and their wooing by a man, clearly indicates, even 
among the Australians (whose love-making is commonly supposed to bo 
sumcwliat brutal in character), the consciousness that it is by bis 
licauty, cliarm, and skill in courtship that a man wins a woman, 
rnaliitn.icii, the lover, stole unperoeived to the river where the girls 
were biitiiing and at last showed himself carelessly sitting on a high 
tree. The girls were startled, but thought it w'ould be safe to amuse 
ilieni-iclvcs by looking at the intruder. “Young -and with the most 
cti\e figure, yet of a strength that defied the strongest emu, and even 
I untiled iiim to resist an ‘old man’ kangaroo, he had no equal in the 
I liiise, and etmscious power gave a dignity to his expression that at one 
gtance calmed the fears of the two girls. His large brilliant eyes, 
-haded 1>y a deep fringe of soft black eyelashes, gazed down upon them 
admiringly, and his rich black hair hung around his well-formed face, 
smooth and cihining from the emu-oil with which, it was abundantly 
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coveTCd.” At last lie persuaded iliem to talk and by and by induced them 
to call him husband. Then they went off with him, with no thought of 
flight in their hearts. (“Australian Folklore Stories," collected by 
\V Dunlop, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, new series, vol. i, 
ISOS, p. 33.) 

Of the people of Torres Straits Haddon states [Reports Anthro- 
pological Eapedition to Torres Straits, vol. v, p. 222) : “It was during 
the secular dunce, or Kap, that the girls usually lost their hearts to 
the young men. A young man who was a good dancer would Hod favor 
in the sight of the girls. This can be readily understood by anyone who 
has seen the active, skilful, and fatiguing dances of these people. A 
young man who could acquit himself well in those dances must be 
possessed of no mean strength and agility, qualities which everywhere 
appeal to the opposite sex. Further, he was decorated, according to 
local custom, with all that would render him mote imposing in the eyes 
of the spectators. As the former chief of Mabuiag put it, ‘In England 
if a man has plenty of money, women want to marry him; so here, if a 
man dances well they too want him.’ In olden days the war-dance, 
which was performed after a successful foray, would be the most power- 
ful excitement to a marpageablo girl, especially if a young man had 
dktfnguished himself suMeatly to bring liowe the bead of someone ho 
had killed.” 

Among the tribes inhabiting the mouth of the Wanigela River, 
New Guinea, “when a hoy admires a girl, he will not look at her, speak 
to her, or go near her. He, howeve-, shows his love by atliletic bounds, 
posing, and pursuit, and by the spearing of imaginary enemies, etc., 
hefoie her, to attract her attention. If the girl reciprocates his love 
she will employ a small girl to give to him an ugauga garma, or love 
invitation, consisting of an areca-nnt whose skin has been marked with 
different designs, significant of her wish to ugauga. After dark he is 
apprised of the place where the girl awaits him; repairing thither, he 
seats himself beside her as close as possible, and they mutually share 
to tie consumption of the betel-nut.” This constitutes betrothal; 
henceforth he is free to visit the girl’s house and sleep there. Alar- 
riages usually take place at the most important festival of the year, 
the kapa, preparations for which are made during the three previous 
months, so that there may be a bountiful and unfailing supply of 
hmanas. Kuch dancing takes place among the unmarried girls, who, 
oIbo, are tattooed at this time over the whole of the front of the body, 
special attention being paid to the lower parts, as a girl who is not 
properly tattooed there possesses no attraction in the eyes of young 
men. Married women and widows and divorced women aro 'not for- 
bidden to take part in these dances, but it would he considered ridio- 
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for thorn to do so. (li. E. Ouiso, "On the Tribes of the Wanigela 
Uiver," Journal of the Anthropological Iristitute, new aeries, vol. i, 1890, 
pj). 200, 214 ct Heq.) 

In iho island of Nias in the Malay Archipelago, Modigliani 
liimliily on the oxocllont authority of Sundermann, the missionary) 
sUh‘«, at a wedding "danolng and singing go on throughout the day. 
The women, two or three at a time, a little apart from the men, lake 
part in the duneing, whieh is very well adapted to emphasiao the curves 
of the ilatiks and the breasts, though at the name time the defects of 
their legs are e.vhil)iled in this series of rhythmic contortions which 
cuiistitute u Nia.s dance. Tlie most graceful movement they execute is a 
lascivious undulation of the flanks while the face and breast are slowly 
wound ruttiul by the sarong [a sort of skirt] held in the hands, and 
then again revealed. These movements are executed with jerks of the 
wrist and coiitortiuns of the ilanks, not always graceful, but whieh 
excite tlie admiration of the spectators, even of the women, who form in 
groups to sing in chorus a compliment, more or loss sincere, in which 
they say! ‘Thry dance with the grace of birds when they fly. They 
dance as the hawk flies ; it is lovely to sec.’ They sing and dance both 
at weddings and at other festivals.” (Elio Modigliani, Un Tiaggio a 
yias, 1800, p. 140.) 

In Sumatra Marsden states that chastity ptevails more, perhaps, 
than among any other people; "But little apparent courtship precedes 
their marriages. Tlieir manners do not admit of it, the boojong and 
geddas (youtb.s of each sex) being carefully kept asunder and the lattsv 
seldom trusted from under the wings of their motliers. . . . The 

opportunities which the young people have of seeing and conversing 
with each other arc at the bmihmgs, or public festivals. On these 
occasions the young people meet together and dance and sing in com- 
pany. The men, when determined in tlieir regard, generally employ 
an old woman us their ageut, by whom tliey make known their senti- 
ments, and send presents to the female of their choice. The parents 
then interfere, and the preliminaries being settled, a Urribang takes 
place. Tlie young women proceed in a body to the upper end of the latli 
(hail), where tliore is a part divided oif for them by a curtain. They 
do not always make their appearance before dinner, that time, previous 
to a weond or third meal, being appropriated to cock-ilghting or other 
diversions peenlinr to men. In the evening tlieir otlier amusementb 
take pluee, of whieh the dances are the principal. These are performed 
either singly or by two women, two men, or with both mixed. Their 
motions and attitudes are usually slow, approaching often to the las- 
civious, They bend forward as they dance, and usually carry a fan, 
which they close and strike smartly against their elbows at particular 
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cadences. . ■ • The assembly seldom breaks up before daylight and 

these limlmgs are often continued for several days together. The 
young men frequent them in order to look out for wives, and the lasses 
of course set themselves off to the best advantage. They wear their 
host silken dresses, of their ovm weaving, as many ornaments of filigree 
as they possess, silver rings upon their arms and legs, and ear-rings of 
a particular construction. Tlieir hair is variously adorned with flowers, 
and perfumed with oil of benjamin. Civet is also in repute, but more 
used by tlie men. To render their skin fine, smooth, and soft they make 
use of a white cosmetic called poopoor [a mixture of ginger, patch-leaf, 
maist^ sandal-wood, fairy-cotton, and mush-seed with a basis of fine 
rice].” (W. Marsden, Eistory o[ Sumatra, 1783, p. 230.) 

The Alfuras of Seram in the Moluccas, who have not yet been 
spoilt by foreign influences, are very fond of music and dancing. Tlioir 
maJeu dances, which take place at night, have been described by Jocst: 
"Great torches of dry bamboos and piles of burning resinous leaves light 
up the giant trees to their very summits and reveal in the distance the 
little huts which the Alfuras have built in the virgin forests, ns well as 
the skulls of the slain. The women squat together by the fire, making a 
deafening noise with the gongs and the di-ums, while the young girls, 
richly adorned with pearls and fragrant flowers, await the beginning of 
the &nce. Then appear the men and youths without weapons, but in 
full war-costume, the girdle freshly marked with the number of slain 
enemies. [Among the Alfuras it is the man who has the largest num- 
ber of heads to show who has most clianee of winning the object of his 
love.] They hold each other’s arms and form a circle, which is not, 
however, completely closed. A song is started, and with small, slow 
steps this ring of bodies, like a winding snake, moves sideways, back- 
ward, closes, opens again, the steps become heavier, the songs and drums 
louder, the girls enter the oircls and with closed eyes grasp the girdle 
of their chosen youths, who clasp them by the hips and necks, the chain 
becomes longer and longer, the dance and song more ardent, until the 
dancers grow tired and disappear in the gloom of the forest.” (W. 
Joest, 'Welt-Fahrtan, 1896, Bd. ii, p. 150.) 

The women of the New Hebrides dance, or leather sway, to and fro 
in the midst of a circle formed by ihe men, with whom they do not 
directly mingle. They leap, show their genital parts to the men, and 
imitate the movements of coitus. Meanwhile the men unfasten the 
manoit (penis-wrap) from their girdles with one hand, with the other 
imitating the action of seizing a woman, and, excited by the women, also 
go through a mock copulation. Sometimes, it is said, the dancers mas- 
turbate. This takes place amid plaintive songs, interrupted from time 
to time by loud cries and howls. {Untrodden Fields of Anthropology, 
by a French army-surgeon, 1808, vol. ii, p. 341.) 
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Among the hill tribes of the Central Indian Hills may be traced a 
desire to secure communion, with the spirit of fertility embodied in 
vegetation. This appears, for instance, in a tree-dance, which is car- 
ried out on a date associated not only with tho growths of the crops or 
with harvest, but also with the a(?asonal period for marriage and the 
annual fiulnrnalin. (W. C'roofce, "The Hill Tribes,” Journal of i/« 
Anthropological Inutitute, new sorios, vol. i, 1809, p. 243.) Tlie asso- 
ciation of dancing with Bcanonal ritual festivals of a generative char- 
neter — of which the above is a fairly typical instance — Pleads us to 
another aspect of these phenomena on which I hare elsewhere touched 
in these Htudics (vol. 1) when discussing tho "Phenomena of Periodicity." 

The Tahitians, when first disoovorod by Europeans, appear to liave 
been highly civiliMd oa the sexual side and very licentious. Yet even 
at Tahiti, when visited by Cook, tiia strict primitive relationship between 
dancing and courtship still remained tiaceabls. Cook found “a dance 
called Timorodee, which is performed by young girls, whenever eight or 
ten of them can be collected together, consisting of motions and gestures 
beyond imagination wanton, in the practice of which they are brought 
up from their earliest childhood, aceompanied by words which, if it were 
possible, would more explicitly convey the same ideas. But the practice 
which is allowed to the virgin is prohibited to the woman from the 
moment that she has put these hopeful lessons in practice and realized 
the symbols of the dance.” He added, however, that among the specially 
privileged class of the Areoi these limitations were not observed, for 
he had heard that this dance was sometimes performed by them as a 
preliminary to sexual intercourse. (Hawkesworth, An Account of the 
Voyages, etc., 1775, vol. ii, p. 54.) 

Among the Alarquesana at the marriage of a woman, even of high 
rank, she lies with her head at the bridegroom’s knees and all the male 
guests come in single die, singing and dancing— those of lower class 
first and the great chiefs last — and have conneotion with the woman. 
There are often a very large number of guests and the bride is some- 
times so exhausted at the end that she has to spend several day's in bed. 
(Tautain, "Etude sur le Manage oliez les Polynesiens,” L'Anthropologie, 
Kovember-Hecember, 1806, p. 042.) Tlie interesting point for us hers 
is that singing and dancing are still regarded as a preliminary to a 
sexual act. It has been noted that in sexual matters the Polynesians, 
when first discovered by Europeans, had largely gone beyond the primi- 
tive stage, and that this applies also to some of their dances. Thus the 
hula-hultt dunce, while primitive In origin, may probably be compared 
more to a civilized than to a primitive danco, since it has become 
divorced from real life. In the eame way, while the sexual pantomime 
dance of the Aximba girls of central Africa has a direct and recognized 
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jelationsliip to the demands of real life, the somewhat allied danses dw 
tenire of ITamitic peoples of northern Africa are merely an amuse- 
ment, s plO'^ ^ore or less based on the sexual instinct. At the same 
time it is important to bear in mind tljat there is no rigid dis- 
tinction between dances that are, and those that are not, primitive. 
As Httddon truly points out in a hook containing valuable detailed 
descriptions of dances, even among savages dances are so developed that 
it is difficult to trace tlieir origin, and at Torres Straits, he remarks, 
“there are certainly play or secular dances, dances for pure amusement 
without any ulterior design.” {A. C. Haddon, Eead ffunlera, p. 233.) 
When •'TO remember that dancing had probably become highly developed 
long before man appeared on. the earth, this difficulty in determining 
the precise origin of human dancing cannot cause surprise. 

Spix and Martins described how the Muros of Brazil by moonlight 
would engage all night in a Bacchontio dance in a great circle, hand 
iu hand, the men on one aide, the women on the otirer, shouting out all 
the time, the men “Wlio will marry me?” the women, “You are a 
beautiiul devil; all women will marry you.” (Spix and Martina, Raise 
to Brasilien, 1831, vol. iii, p. HIT.) They also dcseribed in detail the 
dance of the Brazilian Purls, performed in a state of complete naked- 
ness, the men in a row, the women in another row behind them. They 
danced backward and forward, stamping and singing, at first in a slow 
and melancholy style, hut gradually with increasing vigor and exoite- 
meiit. Then ttie women began to rotate the pelvis backward and for- 
ward, ond the men to thrust their bodies forward, ilie dance becoming 
a pantomimic representation of sexual intercourse [ibid., vol. i, 1823, 
pp. 873-6}. 

Among the Apinages of Brazil, also, the women stand in a row, 
almost motionless, while the men dance and leap in front of them, both 
men and women at the same time singing. (Buscalioni, “Reise zu den 
Apinages,” Zeitsohrip filr IBthnologie, 1809, lit. 6, p. 860.) 

Among the Gilas of New Mexico, “whan a young man sees a girl 
whom ha desires for a wife, he first endeavors to gain the good-will of 
the parents; this accomplished, he proceeds to serenade his lady-love, 
and will often sit for hours, day after day, near her home, playing on 
his 4nte. Should the girl not appear, it is a sign she rejects him; but 
if, on the other hand, she comes out to meet him, he knows that his 
suit is accepted, and ho takes her to his home, No marriage ceremony 
is performed.”! (H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific, vol, i, 
p.649.) 

1 It may be noted that the marriage ceremony itself is often of the 
nbttp of a courtship, a* symbolio courtship, embodying a method of 
attaining tumescence. As Crawley, who has brought out this point, 
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“Among the Minnetarecs a singular nighfc-danee is, it is said, 
sometimes held. During this amusement an opportunity is given to the 
squaws to seleot tlieir favorites. A squaw, as she dances, will advance 
to a person with whom she is captivated, either for his personal 
attraetioiw or for his reno™ In arms; she taps him on the shoulder 
iind hnmedintely unis out of the lodge and betakes herself to the bushes, 
followed by the favorite. Dui if it should happen that he hae a par- 
ticular pie fere nee for another from whom he expects the same favor, or 
if he is restminod by a vow, or is already satiated with indulgence, he 
politely declines her offer hy placing his hand in her bosom, on which 
they return to the iisscmbly and rejoin the dance.” It is worthy of 
remark that in the language of the Oumhas the word watclie applies 
equally to the amusement of dancing and to sexual intercourse. (S. 11. 
I^ong, Eriiedition to the Rooky Mountains, 1823, vol. i, p. 337.) 

At a Kaffir marriage “singing and dancing last until midnight. 
"Each party [the bride's and the bridegioom’s] dances in front of the 
other, but they do not mingle toother. As the evening advances, the 
spirits and passions of all become greatly excited; and the power of 
song, the display of muscular action, and the gesticulations of the 
dancers and leapers are something extraordinary. The manner in which, 
nt certain times, one man or woman, more excited than the rest, bounds 
from the ranks, leaps into the air, bounces forward, and darts backward 
beggars all desciiption. These violent exercises usually close about mid- 
night, when each party retires; generally, each man selects a paramour, 
and, indulging in sexual gratification, spends the remainder of the 
night.” (W. C. Holden, The Kaffir Race, 1866, p. 1D2.) 

At the initiation of Kaffir boys into manhood, as described by 
Holden, tliey were circumeised. “Cattle are then slaughtered hy the 
parents, and the boys are plentifully supplied with flesh meat; a good 
deal of dancing also ensues at this stage of the proceedings. Tlie 
shila consisti in attiring themselves with the leaves of the wild date 
in the most fantastic manner; thus attired they visit each of the 
kraals to which they belong in. rotation, for tlie purpose of dancing. 
Thvbc dances are the most licentious which can be imagined. The women 
acta piominent part in them, and endeavor to excite the passions of the 
novices hy performing all sorts of obscene gesticulations. As soon as 
the Korencss owasioned by the act of ciicumcision is healed the boys 
arc, as it were, let loose upon society, and exempted from nearly all the 

puts it, “Marriage-rites of union are essentially identical with love 
charms,” and he refers in illustration to the custom of the Australian 
Aiunta, among whom tUo man or woman by making musio on the hull- 
water compels a person of the opposite sex io court him or her, the 
marriage being thus completed. (E. Crawley, The Myatio Rose, p. 318.) 
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regtroints of law; so that shoiild they even steal and slaughter their 
neighbor’s cattle they would not be punished; and they have the special 
privilege of seizing hy foreej if force be necessary, every unmarried 
n’oman they choose, for the purpose of gratifying their passions.” Sim- 
ilar festivals take place at the initiation of girls. (W. C. Holden, The 
Kaffir Race, 1888, p. 18B.) 

The Bev. J- Macdonald has described the ceremonies and customs 
attending and following the initiation-rites of a young girl on her first 
menstruation ameng the Zulus between the Tugela and Delagne Bay. 
At this time the girl is called an intonjam. A beast is killed as a thank- 
offering to the ancestral spiriia. high revel is held for sevarsl days, and 
dancing and music take place every night till those engaged in it are all 
exhausted or daylight arrives. “After a few days and when dancing has 
been discontinued, young men and girls congregate in the outer apart- 
ment of the hut, and begin singing, clapping their hands, and making a 
grimting noise to sliow their joy. At nightfall moat of the young girls 
who wore the intonj ana’s attendants, leave for their own homes for the 
night, to return the lollowing morning. Thereafter the young men and 
girls who gathered into the hut in the afternoon separate into pairs 
and sleep together in puris natiaraUhus, for that is strictly ordained by 
custom. Sexual intercourse is not allowed, but what is known as 
weteiut or tihumetsha is the sole purpose of the novel arrangement. 
TIhumetsha, may be defined as partial intercourse. Every man who 
sleeps thus with a girl has to send to the father of the intonjane an 
assegai; should he have formed an attachment for his partner of the 
night and wish to pay her his addresses, he sends two assegais.” (Kev. 
J. Macdonald, "Manners, etc., of South African Tribes,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, vol, xx, November, 1890, p. 117.) 

Gonoourt reports the account given him by a Erenoh officer from 
Senegal of the dances of the women, “a dance which is a gentle oseillnr 
tion of the body, with gradually increasing excitement, from time to 
time a woman darting forward from the group to stand in front of her 
lomr, contorting herself as though in a passionate embrace, and, on 
passing her hand between her thighs, showing it covered with the 
moisture of amorous enjoyment.” (Journal, vol. ix, p. 70.) The dance 
here referred to is probably the Bamboula dance of the Wolofs, a spring 
festival which has been described by Pierre Loti in Ms Roman d'un 
Spahi, and concerning which various details are furnished hy a Erenoh 
nrmy-aurgcon, acquainted with Senegal, in his Untrodden Fields of 
Anthropology, The dance, as described by the latter, takes place at 
night during full moon, the dancers, male and female, beginning timidly, 
but, as the beat of the tam-tams and the encouraging cries of the spec- 
tators become louder, the dance becomes more furious. The native 
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name of tlio dance is mamalis folil, “the dance of the treading drakea 
“The dancer in his movements imitates the copulation of the great 
Indian duck. Tliis drake has a member of a oorkscrew shape, and a 
peculiar movement is required to introduce it into the duck. The 
woman tucks up her elotliea and convulsively agitates the lower part 
of her body ; she alternately shows her partner her vulva and liides it 
from him by n regular juovemcnt, backward and forward, of the body." 
(Untroddrn Fields of Anthropology, Paris, 1808, vol. 11, p. lia.) 

Among the Gurus of the Ivory Coast (Gulf of Guinea), Kysserlo 
observes, dancing is uanally carried on at nigbt and more especially by 
the men, and on certain oecasions women must not appear, for if they 
assisted at feticUistic dances “they would die.” Under other clremn- 
slances men and women dance together with ardor, not forming couples 
but often vis-a-vis t their movements are lascivious. Even tha dances 
following a funeral lend to become sescual in character. At llm end of 
the rites attending tlie funeral of a chief’s son the entire population 
began ,to diince with ever-growing ardor; there was nothing ritualistic 
or sad in these eonlortions, which took on the cKarnctcr of a lascivious 
dance. Men and women, boys and girls, young and old, sought to rival 
each other in suppleness, and the festival became joyous and general, 
as if in celebration of a marriage or a victory. (Eyssdric, “La COU 
d’Ivoire,” NouvelJcs Archives dea Missions Smentiflques, tome lx, 1868 
pp. 241-49.) 

Mrs. Freneh-Sheldon has deseribed the marriage-rites she observed 
at Taveta in East Africa. "During this time the young people dance 
and carouse and make themselves generally merry and promiscuously 
drunk, carrying tho excess of their diseipation to such au extent that 
they dance until they fall down in a species of epileptic lit.” It is the 
privilege of the bridegroom's four groomsmen to enjoy the bride first, 
and she is then handed over to her legitimate husband. This people, 
both men and women, are “great dancers and merry-makers; the young 
fellows will collect in groups and dance as though' in competition one 
with the other i one lad will dash out from tho circle of his companions, 
rush into the middle of a ciroumserihed space, and scream out 'Wow, 
wowl’ Another follows him and screams; then a third does the same. 
These men will dance with their knees almost rigid, jumping into the 
air until their excitement becomes very great and tlieir energy almost 
spn.sniodjc, leaving tha grotmd frequently three feet as they spring into 
the air. At aoxne of their festivals their dancing is carried to such an 
extent that I have .seen a young fellow’s muscles quiver from bend to 
foot and his jaws tremble without any apparent ability on his part to 
control them, until, foaming at the mouth and with his eyes rolling, he 
falls in a paroxysm upon tho ground, to bo carried off )>is oompan' 
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The writer adds significantly that this danmg ^ 

late frora species of voluptttouenees." (Mrs. Prench-Sheldo^ 

cCustoms among the Natires of Kwt Africa/' Jotimai g; aprn^ 
tfologiodi Insvitute, vol. xxi, May, 1802, pp. 360-07.) It may be adt^ 
that among the Suaheli dances are intimately associated with 
Tcddings; the Suaheli dances have been minutely described by Velten 
{Sitle vnd Oehranolie der SiMheli, pp. 144-175) . Among the Akamba of 
British East Africa, also, according to H. R. Tate (Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, Jan.-June, 1004, p. 137), the dances are fol- 
lovcd by connection between the young men and girls, approved of by 
the parents. 

The donees of the Faroe Islanders have been described by Raymond 
pilet ("Eapport sur une Mission en Islands et aux lies P6ro6,” 
Jlmelles Archives des Missions Soientifigues, tome vii, 1897, p. 286). 
These dances, which are entirely decorous, include poetry, music, and 
much mimicry, especially of battle- They sometimes lost for two con- 
secutive days and nights. “'ITio dance is simply a permitted and dis- 
areet method by which the young men may court the young girls. The 
ialamder enters the circle and places himself beside the girl to whomi 
he desires to show his aflfeetion} If he meets with her approval she slays 
and continues to dance at his aide; if not, she leaves the circle and 
appears later at another spot.” 

Pitre (Xlsi, etc,, del Popolo Siciliano, vol. ii, p. 24, as quoted in 
Ifarto’s PuheriA) states that in Sicily the youth who wishes to marry 
seeks to give some public proof of his valor and to show himself off. In 
Chiaramonte, in evidence of his virile force, be bears in procession the 
standard of some confraternity, a high and richly adorned standard! 
vLich makes its staff bend to a semicircle, of such enormous weight tliat 
the bearer must walk in a painfully bent position, bis head thrown back 
and his feet forward. On reaching the house of his betrothed he makes 
proof of his boldness and skill in wielding this extremely heavy standard 
which at tins moment seems a plaything in his hands, but may yet 
prove fatal to him tlrrough injury to the loins or other parts. 

This same tendency, which we find in so highly developed a degree 
einong animals and primitive human peoples, is also universal among 
the children of even the most civilised human races, although in a less 
organised and more confused way. It manifests itself as "sbowing-off."' 
Sanford Bell, in his study of the emotion of love ip children, finds that 
"ahowing-ofl” is an essential element in the love of children in what he 
terms the second stage (from the eighth to the twelfth year in girls 
tad the fourteenth in boys). "It constitutes one of the chief numbera 
in the hoy’s repertory of love charms, and is not totally absent from 
the girl’s. It is a most common sight to see the boys taxing theit 
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resourceg in devising means of exposing their own excellencies, and 
often doing the most ridiculous and extravagant things. Bunning, 
jumping, dancing, prancing, sparring, wresUing, turning handsprings, 
somersaults, climbing, walking fences, swinging, giving yodels and, 
yells, whistHiig, imitating the movements of animals, 'taking people 
off,’ courting danger, affecting eourap are some of its common forms, 

. . . This ‘showing-off’ in tha boy lover is the forerunner of the 

skilful, purposive, and elaborate means of self -exhibition in the adult 
male ond the charming coquetry in the adult female, in tlieir love- 
relations.” (Sanford Boll, “The Emotion of Love Between the Sexes,” 
.4m«ic8» Journal Psyalioloffy, July, 1002; of, “Showing-off and Bash- 
fulness,” 1‘edayogicol Seminary, June, 1003.) 

If, in the light of tho prernons disenssion, we examiao 
such facta as those here collected, we may easily trace through- 
out the perpehtal operations of the same instinct. It is every- 
where the instinctive object of the male, who is very rarely 
passive in the process of courtship, to assure by Ms activity 
in display, bis energy or still or beauty, both. Ha own passion 
and the passion of the female. Throughout nature sexual 
conjugation only takes place after much expenditure of energy.^ 

1 The more carefully animals are observed, the more often this is 
found to be the ease, even with respect to species which possess no ob- 
vious and elaborate process for obtaining tumescence. See, for instance, 
the detailed and very instructive account — ^too long to quote here— given 
by E. Selous of the preliminaries to intercourse practised by a pair of 
great crested grebes, while nest-building. Intercourse only took place 
with much difficulty, after many fruitless invitations, moro usually 
given by the female. ("Observational Diary of the Habits of the Great 
Crested Grebe,” Zoiilogist, September, 1901.) It is exactly the same 
with savages. The obwivation of Foley [Bulletin de la Sooi6tS d’Anthro- 
pologie de Paris, IToveraber 0, 18T9) ttat in savages "sexual erethism is 
very difficult” is of great signiffeance and certainly in accordance with 
the facts. This difficulty of erethism is the real cause of many savage 
practices which to tho civilized person often seem perverse; the women 
of tho Caroline Islands, for instance, as described by Finsch, require 
the tongue or even the teeth to bo applied to the clitoris, or a great ant 
to bo applied to bite the parts, in order to stimulate orgasm. Wester- 
march, aftiv quoting a remark of Mariner’s concerning the women of 
Tonga, — "it must not be supposed that these women are always easily 
won; the greatest attentions and the most fervent solicitations are some- 
times requisite, oven though there be no otiier lover in the way,” — adds 
that these words "hold true for a great many,’ not to say all, savage and 
barbarous races now existing.” [ffuman Marriage, p. 103.) The old 
notions, huweveri as to the sexual licentiousness of peoples living in 
natural conditions have scarcely yet disappeared. See Appendix A; 
"The Sexual Instinct in Savages." 
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We are deceived by what we see among highly fed domesticated 
animals, and among the lazy classes of human society, whose 
semal instincts are at once both lumatnraily stimulated and 
unnaturally repressed, when we imagine that the instinct of 
(letiunescence is normally ever craving to be satisfied, and tliat 
throughout nature it can always be set ofE at a toucli whenever 
the stimulus is applied. So fax from the instinct of tumescence 
naturally needing to be crushed, it needs, on the contrary, in 
oither sex to be submitted to the most elaborate and prolonged 
processes in order to bring about those conditions which de- 
tiimoaffAunA relieves. 'A state of tumescence is not normally 
constant, and tumescence mnst be obtained before detumes- 
cence is possible.^ The whole object of courtship, of the mutual 
approximation and caresses of two persons of the opposite sex, 
is to create the state of sexual tumescence. 

It will he seen that the most usual method of attaining 
tumescence — a method found among the most various kinds of 
animals, from insects and birds to man — ^is some form of the 
dance. Among the Negritos of the Philippines dancing is de- 
scribed by A. B. Meyer as "jumping in a cirde around a girl 
and stamping with the feet”j as we have seen, such a dance 
is, essentially, a form of courtship ■ that is widespread among 
animals. "The true cake-walk,” again, Stanley Hall remarks, 
“as seen in the South is perhaps the purest expression of this 
impulse to courtship antics seen in man.”^ Muscular movement 
of which the dance is the highest and most complex expression, 
is undoubtedly a method of autointoxication of the very greatest 
potency. AH energetic movement, .indeed, tends to produce 
active congestion. In its influence on the braia violent exercise 
may thus result iu a state of intoxication even resembling in- 
sanity. As Lagrange remarks, the visible effects of exercise — 

I In men a certain ' degree of tumescence is essential before coitus 
can be effected at all; in. women, though, tumescence is not essential to 
coitus, it is essential to orgasm and tire accompanying physical and 
psychic rdief. The preference which women often experience for pro- 
longed coitus is not, as might possibly be imagined, due to sensuality, 
but has a profound physiological basis. 

a Stanley Hall, Adolesoeme, vol. i, p. 283. 
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heightened color, bright eyes, resolute air and walk — are those 
of slight intoxication, and a girl who has waltzed for a quarter 
of an hour is in tlie same condition aa if she had drunk cham- 
pngne.i Groos regards the dance as, above all, an intoxicating 
play of movement, possessing, like other methods of intoxication, 
—and even apart from, its relationship to combat and love,— . 
the cliarrn of being able to draw us out of our everyday life and 
lead us into a self-created dream-world.^ That the dance is not 
only a narcotic, but also a powerful stimulant, we may clearly 
realize from the experiments which show that this effect is pro- 
duced even by much leas complex kinds of muscular movement. 
This has been clearly determined, for instance, by Ferd, in the 
course of a long and elaborate series of experiments dealing with 
the various influences that modify work as measured by Mosso’s 
ergograph. This investigator found that muscular movement 
is the most efficacious of all stimulants in increasing muscular 
power.® It is easy to trace these pleasurable effects of com- 
bined narcotic and stimulant motion in everyday life and it is 
unnecessary to enumerate its manifestations."* 

1 See Lagrange's Physiology of Bodily Mwerdse, especially chapter 
ii. It is a significant fact that, as Sergi remarks (Los BmoHons, p. 
330), the physiological results ot dancing are identical with the physio- 
, logical results of pleasure. 

a Groos, Spiels der MensoTm,, p. 112. Zmigrodzki (Die Mvtier lei 
den Valkem dee Ariso'hen Stammes, p, 414 et seq.) has an interesting 
passage describing the dance — eapecially the Bussian dance — in its 
orgiastic aspects, 

S FCrd, “L’Infiuence sur lo Travail Volontalre d’uu muscle de 
Vactivite d’autres muscles,” ’Nomellee loonograpMe de la SalpSirilre, 
1901. 

4 “The sensation of motion,” Eline remarks (“The Migratory Im- 
pulse,” Amerioan Journal of PsyoMogy, October, 1898, p, 02), “as yet 
hut little studied from a pleasure-pain standpoint, is undoubtedly a 
pleasure-giving sensation. For Arirtippus the end of life is pleasure, 
which he defines as gentle motion. Motherhood long ago discovered itu 
virtue us furnished by the cradle. Galloping to town on the parentd 
knee is a pleasing paetime in every nursery. The several varieties of 
swings, the hammock, see-saw, flying-jenny, merry-go-round, sliooting 
the chutes, sailing, coasting, rowing, and skating, together with the 
fondness of chilfeen for rotating rapidly in one spot until dizzy and for 
jumping from high places, are all devices and sports for stimulating the 
sense of motion. In most of these inodes of motion the body is passive 
or semipassive, save in snob motions as skating and rotating on the feet. 
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Danoing is so powerful an agont on the organism, as Sergi truly 
lemarks {Lea Emotions, p. 283), because its excitation is general, be- 
cause it touches’ every vital organ, the higher centers no longer dominat- 
ing. Primitive danoing differs very widely from that civilized kind of 
dancing— finding its extreme type in the ballet — in which energy is con- 
centrated into the muscles below the knee. In the finest kinds of 
primitive dancing all the limbs, the whole body, take part. Eor in- 
stance, "the Marquisan girls,” Herman Melville remarked in Types, 
"dunce all over, as it were; not only do their feet dance, but their 
arms, hands, fingers, — ay, their very eyes seem to dance in their heads. 
In good sooth, they so sway their floating forms, arch their necks, toss 
aloft their naked arms, and glide, and swim, and whirl,” etc. 

If we turn to a very different people, we find this characteristic of 
primitive dancing admirably illustrated by the missionary, Holden, in 
the case of Kafiir dances. "So far as T have observed," he states, "the 
perfection of the art or science consists in their heing able to put every 
part of the body into motion at the same time. And as they are naked, 
the bystander has a good opporlunii^ of observing the whole process, 
which presents a remarkably odd and grotesque appearance, — the head, 
the trunk, the arms, the legs, the hands, tho feet, bones, muscles, sinews, 
skin, scalp, and hair, each end all in motion at the same time, with 
feathers waving, tails of monkeys and wild beasts dangling, and shiolds 
beating, accompanied with whistling, shouting, and leaping. It would 
appear as though the whole frame was hung on springing wires or cords. 
Dances are held in high repute, being the natural expression of joyous 
emotion, or creating it when absent. There is, perhaps, no exercise in 
greater accordance with tho sentiments or feelings of a barbarous people, 
or more fully calculated to gratify their wild and ungoverned passions.” 
(W. C. Holden, The Kaffir Race, 1866, p. 274.) 

Dancing, as the highest and most complex form of muscular 
movement, is the most potent method of obtaining the organic 
excitement muscular movement yields, and thus we understand 
how from the earliest zoological ages it has been brought to 
the service of the sexual instinct as a mode of attaining tumea- 
eence. Among savages this use of dancing works harmoniously 
with the various other uses which dancing possesses in primi- 

The passiveneaB of tho body precludeB any important contribution of 
stimuli from kineathetic sources. The stimuli are probably furnished, 
as Dr, Hall and others have suggested, by a rediatribulion of fluid 
pressure (duo to the unusual motions and positions of the body) to the 
mner walls of the several vascular systems of the body.” 
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tive times and which cause it to occupy so largo and vital a 
part in ravage life that it may possibly even affect the organism 
to such au extent as to mold the bones; so that some authori- 
ties have associated platycnemia with dancing. As civilization 
advances, the other uses of dancing fall away, but it still re- 
mains a sexual stimulant. Burton, in his Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, brings fonvard a number of quotations from old authors 
showing that flauring is an incitement to love.i 

The Catholic theologians (Debreyne, Mcrchia-logie, pp. lOO-lOD) 
(or the most part condemn dancing with much severity. In Protestant 
Oermany, also, it is hold that dance meetings and musienl gatherings 
are frequent occasions of nnehaatity. Tims in the Leipzig district when 
a girl is asked “IIow did you fnlll” she nearly always replies “At the 
dance.” (Die GfeaoWochtJieh-Stftiiofce VerlUiUniaae im Deataohen Beiolte, 
vol. i, p. 186.) It leads quite as often, and no doubt oftener, to mar- 
riage. Pousseau defended it on this account (Nouvelle 'Meloiae, bk. iv, 
letter x)i dancing is, lie held, an admirable preliminary to courtship, 
and the heat way for young people to reveal themselves to each other, in 
their grace and decorum, their qualities and defects, while its pnblieity 
is its safeguard. An International Congress of Dancing Masters was 
held at Barcelona in 1807. In connection with this Congress, Oiraudet, 
president of the International Academy of Dancing Masters, issued an 
inquiry to over 3000 teachers of dancing throughout the world in order 
to ascertain the frequency with which dancing led to marriage. Of over 
one million pupils of dancing, either married or engaged to be married, 
it was found that in most countries move than 50 per cent, met their 
conjugal partners at dances. The smallest proportion was in Norway, 
with only 30 per cent., and the highest, Germany, with 97 per cent. In- 
termediate are France, 83 per cent.; America, 80 per cent,; Italy, 
70 per cent.; Spain, 68 pet cent.; Ilolland, Bulgaria, and England, 
63 per cent.; Australia and Roumania, 60 per cent., etc. Of the 
teachers themselves 02 per cent, met their partners at dances. (Quoted 
from lha Figaro in Beiblatt "Scxualreform” to Oesohleoht and OeselU 
Khaft, 1007, p. 176.) 

In civilizalion, however, dancing is not only an incitement to 
love and a preliminary to courtship, hut it is often a substitute 
for the normal gratification of the sexual instinct, procuring 
something of the pleasure and relief of gratified love. In occa- 

1 A.nalotny of MeUtndkoly, part iii, sect, ii, mem. ii, subs. iv. 
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g j pnni abnormal eases this may be consciously realized. Thus 
Sadger, who regards the joy of dancing as a manifestation of 
“jmificular eroticism," gives the case of a married hysterical 
fforaan of 31, with genital anesthesia, but otherwise strongly 
developed alfin eroticism, who was a passionate dancer : “I often 
felt as though I was giving myself to my partaior in dancing,” she 
said, "and was actually having coitus with him. I have the 
feeling thfit in me dancing takes the place of coitus."^ Normally 
something of the same fepling is experienced by many young 
women, who will expend a prodigious amount of energy in danc- 
ing, thus procuring, not fatigue, but happiness and relief.® It if 
significant that, after sexual relations have begun, girls generally 
lose much of their ardor in dancing. Even our modem dances, 
it is worthy of note, arc Often, of sexual origin; thus, the most 
typical of all, the waltz, was originally (as Schaller, quoted by 
Groos, states) the close of a complicated dance which "repre- 
sented the romance of love, the seeking and the fleeing, the 
playful sulking and shunning, and finally the jubilation of the 
wedding.”® 

Not only is movement itself a source of tumescence, but 
eveu the spectacle of movement tends to produce the same 
effect. The pleasure of witnessing movement, as represented 
by its stimulating effect on the muscular system, — ^for states 
of well-being are accompanied by an increase of power, — ^has 
been found susceptible of exact measurement by F6r6. He 

1 Sadger, "Haut-, Schleimhaut-, und Muskel-erotik," Jahrbuoh filr 
psyohotmdytische Forsohungen, Bd. iii, 1912,' p. 650. 

SMarro {Pubortd, p. 307 et aeq.) has some observations on this 
point. It was an insight into this action of dancing which led the 
Spanish clergy of the eighteenth century to encourage the national en- 
thusiasm for dancing (as Baretti informs ns) in the mtcrcets of morality. 

*It is scarcely necessary to remark that a primitive dance, even 
when associated with courtship, is not necessarily a sexual pantomime; 
as Wallaschek, in his comprehensive survey of primitive donees, observes, 
it is more usuaUy nn animal pantomime, but nonetheless connected 
with the sexual instinct, separation of the sexes, also, being no proof 
to the contrary. (Wallascliek, Primitive Muaio, up.' 211-13.) Grosse 
{AnfUnge der Kunat, English translation, p. 228) has pointed out that 
the tet dancer would be the host fighter and hunter, and that sexual 
eelectiou and natural selectiou would thus work in harmony. 
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has shown that to watch a colored disk when in motion produced 
stronger inmcular contractions, as measured by the dyna- 
iiiometer, than to watch the same disk when motionless. Etch 
in the abaenee of color a similar iniiuenco of movement was 
noted, and watching a modified metronome produced a greater 
increase of work with the ergograph than when working to the 
rliythm of the metronome without watching it.i This psycho- 
logical fact liai been independently discovered by advertisers, 
who seek to impress the value of their wares on the public by 
the device of announcing them by moving colored lights. The 
pleasure given by Uie ballet largely depends on the same fact. 
Jifot only is dancing an excitation, but the spectacle of dimniTu r 
is itself exciting, and even among savages dances have a public 
which becomes almost as passionately excited as the dancers 
themselves.® It is in virtue of this effect of dancing and 
movements that we so frequently find, both among the lower 
animals and savage man, that to obtain tumescence in both 
sexes, it is sufficient for one sex alone, usually the male, to take 
the active part. This point attracted the attention of Kuliseher 
many years ago, and he showed how the dances of the men, 
among savages, excite the women, who watch them intently 
though unobtrusively, and are thus influenced in choosing their 
lovers. He was probably the first to insist that in man sexual 
selection has taken place mainly through the agency of dances, 
ig^mes, and festivals.* 

It is now clear, therefore, why the evacuation theory of 
the sexual impulse must necessarily be partial and inadequate. 
It leaves out of account the whole of the phenomena connected 
with tumescence, and those phenomena constitute the most 
prolonged, the most important, the most significant stage of 

1 Fer6, “La plaisir de la vue du Mouvement,” Oomptea'rendus de 
la SoeUtd de Biohgie, November 2, J0O1; also Traeail et Plaisir, ch. 
xxix. 

sQroos repeatedly emphasizes the significance of this fact (Spiele 
Her ilenaclusn, pp. 81-9, 460 ef seq.) ; Grosse {Anf&nge der Kanat, p. 
21&) had previously made some remarks on this point. 

SM. Kuliseher, "Die Oesohleahtliehe Zuohtwahl bei den. Mensohen 
in der Urzeit,” Zeitachfift fUr Ethwlogie, 1876, p. 140 et seg. 
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the sexual process. It is duriag tumeecence tlmt the whole 
p^chology ol the sexual impulse is built up; it is as an iad- 
denl aiising during tumescence and influencing its couise tliat 
we must probably regard nearly every sexual aberration. It is 
with the second stage of the sexual process, when the instinct 
of detumescenee arises, that the analogy of evacuation can 
alone be called in. Even here, that analogy, though real, is 
not complete, the nervous element involved in detumescenee 
being out of all proportion to the extent of the evacuation. 
The typical act of evacuation, however, is a nervous process, 
and when we bear this in mind wo may see whatever truth the 
evacuation tlieory possesses. Beaunia classes the sexual im- 
pulse with the “needs of activity,” but under this head he co- 
ordinates it witli the “need of urination,” That is to say, that 
both alilcs are nervous explosions. Micturition, like detumes- 
cence, is a convulsive act, and, like detumescenee also, it is 
certainly connected with cerebral processes; thns in epilepsy the 
passage of urine which may occur (as in' a girl described by 
Gowers with minor attacks during which it was emitted con- 
sciously, but involuntarily) is really a part of the process.! 

There appears, indeed, to bo a special and intimate connec- 
tion between the explosion of sexual detumescenee and the 
explosive energy of the bladder; so that they may reinforce each 
other and to a limited extent act vicariously in relieving each 
other’s tension. It is noteworthy that nocturnal and diurnal in- 
contineace of urine, as well as “stammering” of the bladder, are 
all specially liable to begin or to cease’ at puberty. In men and 
even infants, distention of the bladder favors tumescence by 
producing venous congestion, though at the same time it acts 
as a physical hindrance to sexual detumescenee® ; in women — 
probably not from pressure alone, but from reflex nervous action 
— a full bladder increases both sexual excitement and pleasure, 
and I have been informed by several women that they have 

1 Sir W, R. Gowers, EpUepsy, 2d ed., ISOl, pp, 61, 138. 

ieffowe CTinigaea lea Maladies des Toies WriiutAfea. 
3a ed,, 1896, vol. ii, p, 397, ^ 
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lias shown that to watch a colored disk wlien in motion produced 
stronger muscular contractionsj as measured by tlie dyna- 
nionieter, tlmn to watch the same disk when motionless. Bren 
in the absence of color a similar influenco of movement was 
noted, and watching a modified metronome produced a greater 
increase of work with the ergograpb than when working to the 
rhythm of tlic metronome without watching it.i This psycho- 
logical fact has been independently discovered by advertisers, 
who seek to impress the value of tlieir wares on tlie public by 
the device of announcing thorn by moving colored lights. The 
pleasure given by die ballet largely depends on the same fact. 
Ifot only is dancing an excitation, but the spectacle of dancing 
is itself exciting, and even among savages dances have a public 
■which becomes almost as passionately excited as ilio dancers 
■themBelYes.^ It is in virtue of this effect of dancing and similar 
movements that we so frequently find, both among the lower 
animals and savage man, that to obtain tumescence in both 
sexes, it is sufficient for one sex alone, usually the male, to take 
the active part. This point attracted the attention of Kulischer 
many years ago, and he showed how the dances of the mrai, 
sunong savages, excite the women, who watch tliem intently 
though unobtrusively, and are thus infiuenced in choosing their 
lovers. Ho was probably the first to insist that in man sexual 
selection has taken place mainly through the agency of dances, 
games, and festivals.® 

It is now clear, therefore, why the evacuation theory of 
the sexual impulse must necessarily be partial and inadequate. 
It leaves out of account the whole of tlie phenomena connected 
with tumescence, and those phenomena constitute the most 
prolonged, the most important, the most significant stage of 

1 FCrfi, "Le plaisir de la -vruo du Mouvoment," Oomptes-rendua it 
to SooUti de Biotogie, November 2, 1901; also Trmail et Plaisir, oh. 

TfTiy. 

s Gtoos repeatedly cmpliasizeB the significance of this fact {Bpitlt 
der Uentehen, pp. 81-0, 400 ei seq .) ; Grosse (Anfdnge der Kmst, p. 
216) had previously made some remarks on this point. 

SM. Kulischer, "Die Gesehlechtliclie Zuchtwahl bei den Mensoheni 
in der Urzeit,” JSeitsebrift f&r EtJmalogiB, 1870, p. 140 et eeg. 
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the sexual process. It is during tumescence tbat tlie whole 
psychology of the sexual impulse is built up ; it is as an inci- 
dent arising during tumescence and influencing its couise that 
ve must probably regard nearly every sexual aberration. It is 
with the second stage of the sexual process, when the instinct 
of detumescenee arises, that the analogy of evacuation can 
alone be called in. Even here, that analogy, though real, is 
' not complete, the nervous clement involved in detumescenee 
being out of all proportion to the extent of the evacuation. 
The typical act of evacuation, however, is a nervous process, 
and when we bear this in mind we may see whatever truth the 
evacuation tlieory possesses. Beaunis classes the sexual im- 
pulse with the “needs of activity,” but under this head he co- 
ordinates it with tlie “need of urination.” That is to say, that 
both alike are nervous explosions. Micturition, like detumes- 
cence, is a convulsive act, and, like detumescenee also, it is 
certainly connected with cerebral processes ; thus in epilepsy the 
passage of urine which may occur (as im a girl described by 
Gowers with minor attacks during which it was emitted con- 
sciously, but involuntarily) is really a part of tho procesB.i 

There appears, indeed, to be a special and intimate connec- 
tion between the explosion of sexual detumescenee and the 
explosive energy of the bladder; so that they may reinforce each 
oilier and to a limited extent act vicariously in relieving each 
other’s tension. It is noteworthy that nocturnal and diurnal in- 
continence of urine, as well as “stammering” of the bladder, are 
all specially liable to begin or to cease' at puberty. In men and 
even infants, distention of tiie bladder favors tumescence by 
producing venous congestion, though at the same time it acts 
as a physical hindrance to sexual detumescenee® ; in women — 
probably not from pressure alone, but from reflex nervous action 
— a full bladder increases both sexual excitement and pleasure, 
and I have been informed by several women that they have 

1 Sir W. H. Gowers, Epilepsy, 2d ed., 1901, pp, 61, 138. 

sGuyon, Legons Olinigties 9«r lea Mdladiea des Toiea Wrim/kea. 
8d ed,, 1898, vol. il, p, 597. 
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iinlependcntly discovered this fact for themselves and acted in 
aceordimeo with it. Conversely, sexual excitement increases the 
explosive force of tlie bladder, the desire to urinate is aroused, 
and in women the sexual orgasm, when very acute and occur- 
ling willi ti full bladder, is occasionally accompanied, alike in 
fiiivagc and civilizwl life, by an involuntary and sometimes full 
1111(1 foreililo expulsion of urme.1 The desire to urinate may 
possibly be, as has been said, the normal accompaniment of 
M!xual oxci lenient in women (just as it is said to be in marcs; 
so that the Arabs judge that the mare is ready for the stallion 
when sliG urinates immediately on hearing him neigh). The 
assoeiatiou may even form the basis of sexual obsessions.^ I 
have elsewhere shown that, of all the influences which increase 
the expulsive force of the bladder, sexual excitement is the most 
powerful.® It may also have a reverse influence and inhibit con- 
traction of the bladder, sometimes in association with shyness, 
but also independently of shyness. There is also reason to aup- 

iSee, e.g., Ffirfi, L'ltvatinet Secmel, pp. 222-S3: BrantOme was 
probably the first writer in modern times who referred to this phenom- 
enon. ilaogUlicuddy {Funotional Disorders of the Nervous System in 
Women, p. HO) refers to the case of a lady who always had sudden and 
uncontrollable expulsion of urine whenever her husband even began to 
perform the marital act, on which account he finally ceased intercourse 
with her. Kubary states that in Ponape (Western Carolines) the men 
are accustomed to titillate the vulva of their women with the tongue 
until the excitement is so intense that involuntary emission of urine 
takes place; this is regarded as the proper moment for intercourse. 

a Tims Pitres and IWgis ( Trmaaotions of the International Medioal 
Congress, Afoseaio, vol. iv, p. 10) record the ease of a young girl whose 
life was for some years torVnented by a groundless fear of experiencing 
an irresistible desire to urinate. This obsession arose from once seeing 
at a tiieater a man whom she liked, and being overcome by sexual feeling 
accompanied by so strong a desire to urinate that she had to leave too 
theater. An exactly similar ease in a young woman ol erotic tempera- 
ment, but prudish, lias been recorded hy Freud (Zw Neurosenlehre, Bd. 
i, p. 54). hiorbid obsessions ol modesty involving the urinary sphere 
and apparing at puberW are evidently based on transformed sexual 
emotion. Such a case has been recorded by hlarandon de Montyel 
(Archirea de Xeurologio, vol. xii, 1901, p. 38) ; this lady, who was of 
somewliiat ncurnpatoic temperament, from puberty onward, in order to 
be able to urinate found it necessary not only to be absolutely alone, but 
to feel assured that no one even knew what was taking place. 

* II. Ellis, “Tl>e Bladder as a Dynamometer,” Amerioan Journal of 
Dermatology, Hay, 1902. 
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pose that the nervous energy expended in an explosion of the 
tension of the sexual organs may sometimes relieve the bladder ; 
it is well recognized that a full bladder is a factor in producing 
aexual emissions during sleep, the explosive energy of the bladder 
being inhibited and passing over into the sexual sphere. Con- 
versely, it appears that explosion of the bladder relieves sexual 
tension. An explosion of the nervous centers connected with the 
contraction of the bladder will relieve nervous tension generally; 
there ere forms of epilepsy in which the act of urination eon- 
etitutes the climax, and Gowers, in dealing with minor epilepsy, 
emphasizes the frequency of micturition, which “may occur with 
spasmodic energy when there is only the slightest general stiff- 
ness,” especially in women. He adds the significant remark 
that it “sometimes seems to relieve the cerebral tension,"^ and 
gives the case of a girl in whom the aura consisted mainly of 
a desire to urinate ; if she could satisfy this tlie fit was arrested ; 
if not she lost consciousness and a severe fit followed. 

If micturition may thus relieve nervous tension generally, 
it is not surprising that it should relieve the tension of the 
centers with which it is most intimately connected. S6rienx 
records the ease of a girl of 12 , possessed by an impulse to 
masturbation which she was unable to control, although anxious 
to conquer it, who only found relief in the act of urination; 
this soothed her and to some extent satisfied the sexual excite- 
ment; when the impulse to masturbate was restrained the im- 
pulse to urinate became imperative; she would rise four or 
five times in the night for this purpose, and even urinate in 
bed or in her clothes to obtain the desired sexual relief.^ I am- 
acquainted with a lady who had a similar, but less intense, 
experience during childhood. Sometimes, especially in children, 
tlie act of urination becomes an act of gratification at the climax 

1 Sir W. Gowers, "Minor Epilepsy,” British Medical Jownal, Jan- 
uary 6, 1000; ib., Epilepsy, 8d ed,, 1901, p, 106; see also 11. Ellis, art. 
“Urina^ Bladder, Induence of the Mind on the,” in Tulce’s Dictionary 
Of Psychological Medicine, 

ZSSrieuz, Meoherohes OUniques sur les Anomalies de VInatinot 
Bmml. p. 22. 
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of sexual pleasure, tlio imitative s 3 Tnbol of detumescence. Thut 
Solmllze-Malkoffsky describes a little girl of 7 who would bribe 
tier girl coni pan ions with little presents to play the part of 
liortU's on all fours while she would ride on. their necks with 
naked thiglis in order to obtain tho pleasurable sensatiou of 
close contact. With one special friend she would ride facing 
backward, and Iciining forward to embrace her body impulsiTely, 
and at the same time pressing tire neck closely between her 
Uiigbs, would urinate. 1 Fere has recorded the interesting cose 
of a miiu who, having all Ids life after puberty been subject to 
monthly altaoks of sexual excitement, after the age of 45 com- 
pletely lost the liability to these manifestations, but found him- 
self subject, in place of them, to monthly attacks of frequent and 
copious urination, accompanied by sexual day-dreams, but by no 
genital excitement.® Such a ease admirably illustrates the com- 
pensatory relation of sexual and vesical excitation. This mutual 
interaction is easily comprehensible when we recall the very close 
nervous connection which exists between the mechanisms of the 
sexaal organs and the bladder. 

Xor are such relationships found to be confined to these 
two centers j in a lesser degree the more remote explosive cen- 
ters are also affected; all motor infiuences may spread to re- 
lated muscles; the couTulsion of laughter, for instanco, seems 
to be often in relation with the sexual center, and Groos has 
suggested that the laughter which, especially in the sexually 
minded, often follows allusions to the genital sphere is merely 
an. effort to dispel nascent sexual excitement by liberating an 
C-vplosion of ncr\'ous energy in another direction.® ITervouB 

1 Emil Schultsc-iralkowsky, “Der Sexuelle Trieb in Kindeaaller,” 
(tescMecht md Gesellgcliaft, vol. ii, part 8, p. 37^. 

s “Ifotp sar iin Cii.s de PeiiodicitS Sexuqlle chez I’Hoiujne,” 
OomiittV'rendus HociiU do Biologie, July 23, 1804. 

3 It is 0 . familiar fad that, in woinpn, occasionally, a violent ex- 
plosion of Innghtcr may be propagated to the bladder-center and produce 
urination. ‘‘She laughed till Ae nearly wetted tho floor,” I hove 
heard a young woman in the country say, evidently using without 
thought a familiar locution. Professor Beehterew has recorded the cose 
of a young married lady who, from childhood, wherever she mi^t bar— 
in friends'^ houses, in the street, in her own drawing-room— hadalwoyi. 
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difichaxges tend to spread^ or to act vicariously, because the 
motor centers are. more or less connected. ^ Of all tho physio- 
logical motor explosions, the sexual orgasm, or detumescence, 
is the most massive, powerful, and overwhelming. So volcanic 
is it that to the ancient Greek philosophers it seemed to be a 
minor kind of epilepsy. The relief of detumescence is not 
merely the relief of an evacuation; it is the discharge, hy the 
most powerful apparatus for nervous explosion in the body, 
of the energy accumulated and stored up in the slow process 
of tumescence, and that discharge reverberates through all the 
nervous centers in the organism. 

“The sophist of Ahdera said that coitus is a slight fit of epilepsy, 
jud^ng it to he an incurable disease.” (Clement of Alexandria, PcBda- 
gogua, bk. ii, chapter x.) And Ocelius Aurelianus, one of the chief 
physicians of antiquity, said that “coitus is a brief epilepsy.” P6r6 has 
pointed out that botli these forms of nervous storm are sometimes ao- 
oompanied hy similar phenomena, by subjective sensaiions of sight or 
smell, for example j and that the two kinds of discharge may even be 
combined. (P6r6, Lea BpilepHquea, pp. 283-84; also “Exoos VfinOrlons 
et Epilepsie,” Comptea-rmdm de la Sooiiti de Biologie, April 3, 1897, 
and the same author's Inatifwt Saauel, pp. 209, 221, and his “Priapisme 

experienced an involuntary and forcible emission of urine, which could 
not be stopped or controlled, whenever she laughed; the bladder was 
quite sound and no muscular effort produced the same result. (W. 
Seehterew, Vewologiaohea OaniToXblaii, 1890.) In women these rela- 
tionships are most easily observed, partly because in them the explosive 
centers are more easily discharged, and partly, it is probable, so far as 
the bladdw is concerned, because, although after death the resistance to 
the emission of urine is notably less in women, during life about the 
same amount of force is necessary in both sexes; so that a greater 
Amount of energy flows to the bladder in women, and any nervous storm 
or disturbance is thus specially apt to affect the bladder. 

1 “Every pain,” remarks Marie de ManacSine, “ produces a number 
o( movements which are apparently useless: we cry out, we groan, we 
move our limbs, we throw ourselves from one side to the other, and at 
bottom all these movements are logical because by interrupting and 
breaking our attention they render us less sensitive to the pain. In the 
days before chloroform, skillful surgeons repeated their patients to cry 
out during the operation, as we are told by uratiolet, who could not ex- 
plain strange a fact, for in his time the antagonism of movements and 
attention was not recognized.” (Marie de ManacSinie, AroMvea Italiennea 
de Biologie, 1894, p. 260.) This antagonism of attention by movement 
way of expresBing the vicarious relationship of motor 
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oi spxual ploadure, the imitative symbol of detttmescence. Thit 
iSeliultze-Maltowbky describes a little girl of 7 who would bribe 
her girl conii)aTiioji8 with little presents to play the part of 
horses on all fours while she would ride on their neck with 
iiukf*<l lliiglis in order to obtain the pleasurable sensation of 
clo-c contiict. With one special friend she would ride facing 
hut'kwfirdj and luiiiiing forward to embrace her body impulsiTely, 
iukI lit tlic biiino time pressing the neck closely between her 
thiglis, would, urinate.^ Fer6 has recorded the interesting case 
of a mun who, having all Ids life after puberty been subject to 
monthly ultacks of sexual excitement, after the age of 45 com- 
pletely lost the liability to these manifestations, but found him- 
self subject, in place of tliem, to monthly attacks of frequent and 
copious urination, accompanied by sexual day-dreams, but by no 
genital excitement® Such a case admirably illustrates the com- 
pensatory relation of sexual and vesical excitation. This mutual 
interaction is easily comprehensible when we recall the very close 
nervous connection which exists between the mechanisms of the 
sexual organs and the bladder. 

Xor are such relationships found to be confined to these 
two centers! in a lesser degree the more remote explosive cen- 
ters are also affected; all motor influences may spread to re- 
lated muscles; the convulsion of laughter, for instanco, seems 
to he often in relation with the sexual center, and Groos has 
suggested that the laughter which, especially in. the sexually 
minded, often follows allusions to the genital sphere is merely 
an effort to dispel nascent sexual excitement by liberating an 
e.tplosion of nervous energy in another direction.® Nervous 

iKmil Sclraltze-lTalkowsky, "Dor Sexuello Trieb in ICindeaalter," 
Onehltcht md Oetellsohaft, vol. ii, part 8, p. 37^, 

srerO, "jroto sur un Cas de Perlodioitfi Sexuelle ohez I’Honunc,” 
fomptes-rendus Sooiiti de Biologic, July 23, 1904. 

It is a familiar fact that, in women, occasionally, a violent ex- 
plosion of laughter may be propagated to the bladder-center and produee 
urination. "tjliQ laughed till aha nearly wetted the floor,” I have 
heard a young woman in the country say, evidently using without 
thought a familiar locution. Professor Bechterew has recorded tihe ease 
of a young married lady who, from childhood, wherever she utight her— 
in friends houses, in the street, in her own drawing-room— had olwayt. 
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discharges lend to spread, or to act -vicariously, because the 
jnotor centers are more or less connected.^ Of all tlie physio- 
logical motor explosions, the sexual orgasm, or detumeseence, 
is the most massive, powerful, and overwhelming. So volcanic 
is it that to the ancient Greek philosophers it seemed to be a 
Biinor of epilepsy. The relief of detumeseence is not 
merely the relief of an evacuation; it is the discharge, by the 
most powerful apparatus for nervous explosion in the body, 
of the energy accumulated and stored up in the slow process 
of tumescence, and that discharge reverberates through all the 
nervous centers in the organism. 

“The fiopliist of Abdera said that coitus is a slight fit of epilepsy, 
judging it to be an incurable diseaso.” (Clement of Alexandria, Pcedor 
gogut, bk. ii, chapter x.) And Oodius Aurelianus, one of the chief 
physicians of antiquity, said that “coitus is a brief epilepsy.” If6r6 has 
pointed out that both tliose forma of nervous storm are sometiraos ae- 
companied by similar phenomena, by subjeotive sensations of sight or 
smell, for example; and that the two kinds of discharge may even be 
combined. (Fdrd, Les Mpileptiqim, pp. 283-84; also “Uxeea Vdndriens 
et Epilepsle,” Gomptes-rendua da la Sooidtd de Bioloffie, April ,3, 1897, 
and the same author’s Instinot Searuel, pp. 200, 221, and his “Priapisme 

experienced an involuntary and forcible emission of urine, wbiob could 
not be stopped or controlled, whenever she laughed; the bladder was 
quits sound and no muscular effort produced the same result. (W. 
Bechterew, Neu/rologisohea Oentralhlalt, 1808.) In women these rsla- 
tionsbips are most easily observed, partly because in them the exploeivo 
neuters are more easily discharged, and partly, it is probable, so far as 
the bladder is concerned, because, although after death the resistance to 
the emission of urine la notably leas in women, during life about the 
same amount of force is necessary in both sexes; so that a greater 
amount of energy flows to the bladder in women, and any nervous stjorm 
or disturbance is thus specially apt to affect the bladder. 

I “Every pain,” remarks Marie de ManacSine, “ produces a number 
of movements which are apparently useless: we cry out, wo groan, we 
move our limbs, we throw ourselves from one side to the other, and at 
bottom all these movements are logical because by interrupting and 
breaking our attention they render us less sensitive to the pain. In the 
days before chloroform, skillful surgeons requested their patients to cry 
out duiing the operation, as we are told by Grratiolet, who could not ex- 
plain so strange a fact, for in Ms time the antagonism of movements and 
attention was not recognized.” (Marie de Manacdin'e, AroMves Italiemea 
de Biologie, 1804, p. 260.) This antagonism of attention by movement 
is but another way of expressing the vicarious relationship of motor 
discharges. 
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Epilepfciquc,” La Mideoine Modcme, February 4, 1899,) The epileptic 
oonvuleion in Home cases involves tlie sexual mechanism, and it is note- 
worthy that epilepsy tends to appear at pubeity. In modern times even 
so great a phy.sielan as Hoarhaave said that coitus is a "true epilepsy," 
and more recently Eoubaud, Hammond, and Kowalevslcy have empha- 
sized the resemblance between coitus and epilepsy, though without 
identifj ing the two stateH. Some authorities have considered that coitus 
ih a cause of epilepsy, hut this ie denied by Chrietian, Strilinpell, and 
l^iOvvenfeld. ( Ijiiwunfelrt, Scwiiallehen und Norocnieiden, 1390, p. 08.) 
FOrd lias recorded the ease of a youth in whom the adoi>tion of the 
practice of masturbation, several times a day, was followed by cpileptia 
attacks wbich ceased when masturbation was abandoned. (Ffirfi, 
Uomplrs-rendua do la Soci6l6 do Biolopie, April 3, 1897.) 

It seems unprofitable at pr^eni to attempt any more funda- 
mental analysis of the sexual impulse. Beaimis, in the work 
already quoted, vaguely suggests that we ought poseibly to con- 
ned: tiie se.vual excitation which leads the male to seek the 
female with chemical action, either exercised directly on the 
protoplasm of the organism or indirectly by the intermediary 
of the nervous system, and especially by smell in the higher 
animals. Clevenger, Spitzka, Kieman, and others have also 
regarded the sexual impulse as protoplasmic hunger, tracing 
it back to the presexnal times when one protozoal form absorbed 
another. In the same way Joanny Eonx, insisting that the 
sexual need is a need of the whole organism, and that "we 
love with the whole of our body,” compares the sexual instinct 
to hunger, and distinguishes between "sexual hunger” affecting 
the whole system and "sexual appetite” as a more localized 
desire; he concludes that the sexual need is an aspect of the 
nutritive need.^ Useful as these views are as a protest against 
too eriidu and narrow a conception of tho part played by the 
so.\nal impulse, they carry ns into a speculative region whore 
jiroof is ditfienlt. 

1 Joanny Honx, Payohologie de PInstinot Semcl, 1899, pp. 22-23. 
It is ilisputcd whether hunger la located in the whole organism, and 
powerful arguments have been brought against the view. (W. Cannon, 
"Tlio Nature of Hunger," Popular Science Monthly, Sopt., 1912.) Thirst 
is usually regarded as organic (A. Mayer, La. Soif, 1901), 
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Ve axe now, however, at all events, in a better position 
•to jofitifi the contents oi the sexual impulse. We see that there 
are certainly, as Moll has indicated, two constituents in that 
impulse; but, instead, of being unrelated, or only distantly 
related, we see that they are really so intimately connected as 
to form two distinct stages in the same process ; a first stage, 
in which — ^usually under the parallel influence of internal and 
external stimuli — ^images, desires, and ideals grow up within 
the mind, while the organism generally is charged witli energy 
and the sexual apparatus congested with blood; and a second 
stage, in which the sexual apparatus is discharged amid pro- 
found sexual excitement, followed by deep organic relief. By 
the first process is constituted the tension which the second 
process relieves. It seems best to call the first impulse the 
fmess of tumesemce; the second the process of dettmescence.^ 
The first, taking on usually a more active form in tlie male, 
has the double object of bringing the male himself into the 
condition in which discharge becomes imperative, and at the 
same time arousing in tlie female a similar ardent state of 
emotional excitement and sexual turgescence. The second proc- 
ess has the object, directly, of discharging the tension thus 
produced and, indirectly, of elEecting the act by which the race 
is propagated. 

It seems to m’e that this is at present the most satisfactory 
way in which we can. attempt to define the sexual impulse. 

1 If there ia any objection to these terms it is chiefly because they 
have reference to vascular congestion ratlier than to the underlying 
nervous charging and discharging, -vvhicli is equally fundamentaJ, and in 
man more prominent than the vascular phenomena. 



love and pain. 

I. 

The OOrt Key to tlaie Belationship between Love and Pain to be 
F«Qn4 in Annual CourtaUp— 'Coaiiahip n. Soaroe of Combativity and of 
Cf«elty-~IIu«um Way in the Light of Animal CourlBhip — ^Ihe Pre* 
HBPwy of Orim» Against the Person in Adolescence — hlatTiage by 
Claptere and Its Paychologioal Basis— Man’s Pleasure in Exerting Poroe 
and Woiman'fl Pleasure in JEhqparienciug it — Besemblancc of Love to Pain 
term in Outward Erpresaton— The Love-bite— In what Sense Pain may 
be Pleasurable— The Katoiaii Ctmtradiction in the Emotional Attitude 
of Women Towawd Men— Belative Insensibility to Pain of the Organie 
Sexual Sphere in Women — Significance of the Use of the Ampallang 
and Sisular AppUenees in Ooitus— The Sexual Subjection of Women to 
Men in Part Explainable as the Neaessary Condition for Sexual Pleasure. 

Thb relatiffli of love to pain is oae of the most difficult 
problems, and yet one of the most fundamental, in the whole 
range of sexual psychology. Why is it that love inflicts, and 
even seeks to inflict, pain? Why is it that love suffers pain, 
and even seeks to suffer it? In answering that question, it 
seems to me, we have to take an apparently circuitous route, 
sometimes going beyond the ostensible limits of sex altogether; 
but if we can succeed in answering it we shall have come very 
near one of the great mysteries of love. At the same time we 
shall hare made clear the normal basis on which rest the 
extreme aberrations of love. 

The chief key to the relationship of love to pain is to 
be fomad by letuining to the consideration of the essential phe- 
nomena of «»urtship in the animal world generally. Court- 
ship is a play, a game; even its combats ore often, to a large 
extent, mock-combats; but the process behind it is one of 
terrible earnestness, and the play may at any moment become 
deadly. Courtship tends to involve a modc-comhat between 
males for the possession of the female which may at any time 
become a real combat; it is a pursuit of the female by the 
( 06 ) 
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jnale vbicli may at any time become a kind of persecution; 
BO that, as Colin Scott remarks, "Courting may be looked upon 
as a refined and delicate form of combat.” The note of com-t- 
ehip, more especially among mammals, is very easily forced, 
and as soon as "we forcb it ve reach pain.^ The intimate and 
inevitable association in the animal world of combat — of the 
fijrii tiTig and hunting impulses — ^with the process of courtship 
alone suffices to bring love into dose connection with pain, 

AmfiTi g mammals the male wins the female very largely 
by the display of force. The infliction of pain must inevitably 
be a frequent indirect result of the exertion of power. It is 
even more than this ; the infliction of pain by the male on the 
female may itself he a gratification of the impulse to exert 
force. This tendency has always to be held in cheek, for it 
is of the essence of courtship that the male should win tlie 
female, and she can only be won by the promise of pleasure. 
The tendency of the male to inflict pain must be restrained, 
so far as the female is concerned, by tiie consideration of what 
is pleasing to her. Yet, the more carefully we study the essen- 
tial elements of courtship, the clearer it becomes that, playful 
as these manifestations may seem on the surface, in every direc- 
tion they are verging on pain. It is so among animals generally ; 
it is so in man among savages. "It is precisely the alliance of 
pleasure and pain,” wrote the physiologist Bnrdach, “which con- 
stitutes the voluptuous emotion.” 

Nor is this emotional attitude entirdy confined to the male. 
‘The female also in courtship delights to arouse to the highest 
degree in the male the desire for her favors and to withhold 

I Various mainmalB, carried awa 7 by the reckless fury of the sex- 
ual impulse, are apt to ill-treat tlieir ^males (E. Mttller, Beaualiiologie, 
p. 123). This treatment is, however, usually only an incident of court- 
ship, the result of excess of ardor. “The diaffmolies and safiEron-flnohes 
(mngella and Byoalis) are very rough wooers,” says A. (J, Butler 
{ZoSlogiat, 1902, p. 241) ; “they sing vociferously, and chase their hens 
violently, knocking them over in thoir flight, pursuing and savagely 
pecking them, even on the ground; bnt when once the hens become 
submissive, the males change their tactics, and become for the time 
model husbands, feeding their wives from their crop, and assisting in 
rearing the young.” 
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those favors from him, thus finding on. her part aiso the enjoy- 
ment of i)ower in c-ruelty. ‘'One’s cruelty is one’s power,” 
JJilhiment siiys in Congreve’s Way of the Warldj “and when 
one parts witli one’s eruolty one parts with one’s power.” 

At tlie outset, then, the impulse to inflict pain is bronght 
into ctmrt.ship, and at the same time rendei'ed a pleasurable 
idea to tiuj female, because with primitive man, as well as 
among his immodiale ancestors, the victor in love has been the 
bravest and strongest rather than the most beautiful or the most 
skilful. ITiitil he can fight he is not reckoned a man and he 
cannot hope to win a woman. Among the African Masai a 
man is not supposed to marry until he has blooded his spear, 
and in a very different part of the world, among the Byaka of 
Borneo, there can be little doubt that the chief incentive to 
head-hunting is the desire to please the women, the possession 
of a head decapitated by himself being an excellent way of 
winning a maiden’s favor. i Snch instances are too well known 
to need multiplication here, and they survive in civilization, 
for, even among ourselves, although courtship is now chiefly 
ruled by quite other considerations, most women are in some 
degree emotionally affected by strength and courage. But the 
direct result of this is that a group of phenomena with which 
cruelty and the infliction of pain must inevitably he more or 
less allied is brought within the sphere of courtship and ren- 
dered agreeable to women. Here, indeed, we have the source 
of tliat love of cruelly which some have found so marked in 
women. This is a phase of courtship which helps us to under- 
stand how it is that, as we shall see, the idea of pain, having 
l»ecoinc associated with sexual emotion, may be pleasurable to 
women. 

Thus, in order to understand the connection between love 
and paiji, wo have once more to return to the consideration, 
under a somewhat new aspect, of the fundamental olements 
in the sexual impulse. In discussing the “Evolution of Mod- 
esty” we found that the primary part of the female in court- 

1 Cf. A. C. Haddon, Bead Buniera, p. 107. 
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ship is the playful, yet serious, assumption of the r6le of a 
hinted STiiTnal who lures on the pursuer, not with the object 
of escaping, hut with tlie object of being finally caught. In 
considering the “Analysis of the Sexual Impulse” we found 
tliat the primary part of the male in courtship is by the dis- 
play of his energy and skill to capture the female or to arouse 
in her an emotional condition which leads her to surrender 
herself to him, tliis process itself at the same time heightening 
his own excitement. In the playing of these two different parts 
is attained in both male and female that charging of nervous 
energy,, that degree of vascular tumpscenee, necessary for ade- 
quate discharge and detumescence in an explosion by which 
apem-ceUs and germ-cells are brought together for the propa- 
gation of the race. We are now concerned with the necessary 
interplay of the differing male and female rhles in courtship, 
and with their accidental emotional by-products. Both male aud 
female are instinctively seeking the same end of sexual union at 
the moment of highest excitement. There cannot, therefore, 
be real conflict.^ But there is the semblance of a conflict, an 
apparent clash of aim, an appearance' of cruelty. Moreover, — 
and this is a significant moment in the process from our present 
point of view, — ^when there are rivals for the possession of one 
female there is always a possibility of actual combat, so tending 
to introduce an element of real violence, of undisguised cruelty, 
which the male inflicts on his rival and which tlie female views 
with satisfaction and delight in the prowess of the successful 
claimant. Here we are brought close to tha zoological root of 
the connection between love and pam.^ 

f Marro considers that there may he transference of emotion, — ^the 
impulse of violence generated in the male by his rivals being turned 
against his partner, — according to a tendency noted by Sully and illus- 
trated by Bibot in his Psychology of the Emotions, part i, chapter xli. 

2 Several writers have found in the facts of primitive animal 
oourtsliip the explanation of the connection between love and pain. 
Tims, Krafft-Ebing {Psyohoyathia SetouaMs, English translation of 
tenth German edition, p. 80 ) briefly notes that outbreaks of sadism are 
posBibbr atavistic. Marro [La Pwierth, 1808, p. 210 et seq.) has some 
suggestive pages on this subject. It would appear that this explanation 
was vaguely outlined by Jilger. Laserre, in a Bordeaux thesis mentioned 
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In his admirnble work on play in man Groos has fully 
discussed the plays of coniliat {Kampfspiele) , wMch hegiii to 
develop even in childhood and assume full activity during ado- 
lescwiee; and he points out that, while the impulse to such 
play certainly has a wider biological significance, it still pos- 
sesses a relationship to the sexual life and to the rivalries of 
iiuiiiials ill courtship which must not be forgotten.' 

!Nor is it only in play that the connection between love 
and combalivity may still be traced. With tho epoch of the 
first sexual relalionsliip, llarro points out, awakes the instinct 
of cruelly, wliicli prompts the youth to acts which are some- 
times in absolute contrast to hm previous conduct, and leads 
him to be careless of the lives of others as well as of his own 
life.2 Marro presents a diagram showing how crimes against 


by FCi^, haa argued in the aajne eenae. F6r6 {L’Instinot Sexu$l, p. 134), 
aa grounda tluit are acurcely suilicient, regards this explanation a& 
merely a auperflciiil analogy. But it is certainly not a complete ex- 
planation. 

1 Schilfer (JahrMehfr fiir Psyohohgie, Bd. ii, p. 128, and quoted 
by Krafrt-Bbing in Psi/chopathia SexuaKa), in connection with a case in 
which sexual excitement was produced by the sight of battles or of 
palntinm of them, remarks: “The pleasure of battle and murder is so 
predoraTnantly an attribute of the male sex throughout the animal 
kingdom that there can he no question about the close connection be- 
tween this side of the masculine character and male sexuality. I believe 
that I can show by observation that in men who are absolutely normal, 
mentally and physically, the first indefinite and incomprehensible pre- 
cursors of sexual excitement may he induced by reading exciting scenes 
of chase and war. Tliese give rise to unconscious longings for a kind 
of eatlsfaction in warlike games (wrestling, etc.) which express the 
fundameutal sexual impulse to close and complete contact with a com- 
panion, with B secondary more or less clearly defined thought of con- 
quest." Grooa (Hpiele dcr Mcnaohm, 1800, p. 232) also thi^s there is 
more or less truth in this suggestion of a subconscious sexual element 
in the playful wre.stllng combats of hoys. Freud considers (Bret- 
Abharullungrn sur Sexualthcorie, p. 40) that the tendency to sexual 
excitement through muscular actmty in 'wrestling, etc., is one of tho 
roots of sadism. I have beou told of normal men who feel a conscious 
pleasure of this kind when lifted in games, as may happen, for instance, 
fit football. It may be added that in some parts of the world the suitor 
has to throw the girl in a wrestling-bout in order to secure her hand. 

a A minor manifestation of this tendency, appearing even in quite 
normal and well-conditioned individuals, is the impulse among hoys at 
and after puberty to take pleasure in' persecuting and hurtmg lower 
animals or their own young companions. Some youttis display a dia- 
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{be petBoa ia Italy rise rapidly froaa the age of 16 to 30 and 
leach a climax between 31 and 36. In Paris, Gamier states, 
q .inip.a of blood are six times more frequent in adolescents (aged 
IS to 30) than in adults. It is the same elsewhere.^ This 
tendency to crimiual violence during the age-period of courtship 
is a by-product of the sexual impulse, a kind of teitiary sexual 
oharocter. 

In the process of what is commonly termed “marriage by 
capture” we have a method of courtship which closely resem- 
bles the most typical form of animal courtship, and is yet found 
in all but the highest and most artificial stages of human so- 
ciety. It may not be true that, as MacLennan and others have 
argued, almost every race of man has passed through an actual 
stage of marriage by capture, hut the phenomena in question 
have certainly been extremely widespread and exist in popular 
custom even among the highest races today. George Sand 
has presented a charming picture of such a custom, existing in 
Prance, in her Mare au DiebU. Partlier- away, among the 
Kirghiz, the young woman is pursued by all hex lovers, hut 
she is armed with a formidable whip, which she does not heei- 
tate to use if overtalcen by a lover to whom she is not favor- 
ablft Among the Malays, according to early travelers, court- 
ship is carried on in the water in canoes with double-bladed 
paddles; or, if no water is near, the damsel, stripped naked of 
all but a waistband, is given a certain start and runs off on foot 
followed by her lover. Vaughan Stevens in 1896 reported that 
this performance is merely a sport; but Skeat and Blagden, in 
their more recent and very elaborate investigations in the Malay 
States, find that it is a rite. 

bolical enjoyment and ingenuity in torturing sensitive juniors, and even 
a hoy who is otherwise kindly and considerate may find enjoyment in 
deliberately mutilating a trog. In some cases, in boys and youths who 
have no true sadistic impulse and are not usually cruel, this infliction 
of torture on a lower animal produces an erection, though not neces- 
sarily any pleasant sexual sensations. 

iMarroy La PulertA, 1898, p. 223; Garnier, “La CriminalitS 
Juvenile," Oompte's-readus Oonprls Internationale d’Anthropologie 
Crmvnetle, Amsterdam, 1901, p. 296; Arolmio di PaioMatria, 1899, 
fasc, v-vi, p. 672. 
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Even if we regard “marriage by capture” as simply a primi- 
tive human institution stimulated by tribal exigencies and early 
social conditions, yet, when we recall its widespread and per- 
bistent cburacter, its close resemblance to the most general 
iiietliod of courtship among animals, and the emotional tend- 
encies which still persist oven in the most civilized men and 
women, we have to recognize tliat wo are in presence of a real 
psychological impulse Avliich cannot fail in its exercise to intro- 
duce some eleinoiit of pain into love. 

There are, however, two fundamentally different theories 
concerning “marriage by capture.” According to the lirst, that 
of Macljonnan, which, until recently, has been very widely ac- 
cepted, and to which Professor Tylor has given the weight of 
his authority, there has really been in primitive society a recog- 
nized stage in which marriages were effected by the capture 
of the wife. Such a state of things MacLennan regarded as 
once world-wide. There can b© no doubt that women very fre- 
quently have been" captured in this way among primitive peoples, 
Nor, indeed, Ims the custom been confined to savages. In Europe 
we find that even up to comparatively recent times the abduction 
of women was not only very common, but was often more or 
less recognized. In England it was not until Henry VIPs time 
tlut the violent seizure of a woman was made a criminal offense, 
and even then the statute was limited to women possessed of 
lands and goods. A man might still carry off a girl provided 
she was not an heiress; but even the abduction of heiresses 
continued to be common, and in Ireland remained so until the 
end of the eighteenth century. But it is not so clear that such 
raids and abductions, even when not of a genuinely hostile char- 
acter, have ever been a recognized and constant method of 
marriage. 

According to the second set of theories, the capture is not 
real, hut simulated, and may be accounted for by psychological 
reasons. Pustcl do Ooulanges, in La Cite Antique,'^ discussing 
simulated marriage by capture among the Eomans, mentioned the 


i IJk. li, eh. H. 
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yjeiy that it was “a Bymbol of the young girl’s modesty,” but 
himself regarded it as an act of force to symbolize the husband’s 
power. He was possibly alluding to Herbert Spencer, who sug- 
gested a psychological explanation of the apparent prevalence 
of marriage by capture based on the supposition that, capturing 
0 wife being a proof of bravery, such a method of obtaining a 
vife would be practised by the strongest men and bei admired, 
while, on the other hand, he considered that “female coyness” was 
"an important factor” in constituting the more formal kinds of 
marriage by capture ceremonial,^ Westermarck, while accepting 
true man-iage by capture, considers that Spencer’s statement 
“can scarcely be disproved.”® In his valuable study of certain 
aspects of primitive marriage Crawley, developing the explana- 
tion rejected by Fustel de Ooulanges, regards the fundamental 
fact to be the modesty of women, which has to be neutralized, 
and this is done by “a ceremonial use of force, which is half real 
and half make-believe.” Thus the manifestations are not sur- 
vivals, but “arising in. a natural way from normal human feel- 
ings. It is not the tribe from which the bride is abducted, nor, 
piimarily, her family and kindred, but her sex”; and her “sexual 
characters of timidity, hashfulncss, . and passivity are sym- 
pathetically overcome by make-believe representations of male 
chaiacteristie aotions.”3 

It is not necessary for the present purpose that either of 
these two opposing theories concerning the origin of the cus- 
toms and feelings we are here concerned with should be defi- 
nitely rejected. 'Whichever theory is adopted, the- fundamental 
psychic element which here alone concerns us still exists in* 

^Herbert Spencer, Principlea of Sociology, 1876, vol. i, p. 0B1. 

* Westermarck, Human Marriage, p. 388, Grosse is of the same 
opinion; he considers also that the mock-capture is often an imitation, 
due to admiration, of real .capture; he does not believe that the latter 
has ever been a form of marriage recognized by custom and law, but 
only “an occasional and punishable act of violence.” (Die Formen der 
FmiUe, pp. 105-7.) This position is too extreme. 

S Ernest Crawley, The Mystio Rose, 1902, p. 350 et seg, ITan 
Gennep rightly remarks that we cannot correctly say that the woman is 
abducted from “her sex,” but only from her “sexual society.” 
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taot.* It may be pointed out, however, that we probably have 
to accept two groiips of such phenomena : one, seldom or never 
existijig as the sole form of marriage, in which the capture ia 
real ; and another in which the “capture” is more or less cere- 
monial or playful, ^'he two groups coexist among tlie Turco- 
mans, as described by Vambcry, who are constantly capturing 
and enslaving the Persians of both sexes, and, side by side with 
this, have a marriage ceremonial of mock-capture of entirely 
playful character. At the same time the two groups some- 
times overlap, as ia indicated by cases in which, while the 
“capture” appears to be ceremonial, the girl is still allowed to 
escape altogether if she wishes. The difficulty of disentangling 
the two groups is shown by the fact that so careful an in- 
vestigator as Westermarck cites cases of real capture and mock- 
capture together without attempting to distinguish between them. 
From our present point of view it is quite unnecessary to at- 
tempt such a distinction. Whether the capture is simulated 
or real, the man is still playing the masculine and aggressive 
part proper to the male; the woman is still playing the feminine 
and defensive part proper to the female. The universal prev- 
alence of these phenomena is due to the fact that manifestations 
of this kind, real or pretended, afford each sex the very beat 
opportuniiy for playing its proper part in courtship, and so, 
even when the force is real, must always gratify a profound 
instinct. 

It is not necessary to quote examples of marriage by capture from 
the numerous and easily accessible books on the evolution of marriage. 
(Sir A. B. Ellis, adopting MacLennan'a standpoint, presented a concise 
statement of the facts in an article on “Survivals from Marriage by 
Capture,” Popular flcienee Monthly, 1801, p. 207.) It may, however, he 
Worth while to bring together from scattered sources a few of the facts 
concerning the phenomena in this group and their accompanying emo- 

1 A. Van Gtennep (RUea de Passage, 1009, pp. 175-186) has put for- 
ward a third theory, though also of a psychological character, according 
to which the "capture” is a rite indicating the separation of the young 
gitl from the special societies of her childhood. Gennep regards this rite 
as cue of a vast group of “rites of passage,” which come into action 
Whenever a person ohanges his social or namal environment. 
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tional state, more especially as they bear on the association of love vvith 
force, inflicted or suffered. 

In New Caledonia, Foley remarks, the successful coquette goes off" 
vrith her lover into the bush. “It usually happens that, when she is 
•qoccBsful, she returns from her expedition, tumbled, beaten, soratclied, 
oven bitten on the nape and shoulders, her wounds thus bearing witness 
to the quadrupedal attitude she has assumed amid the foliage.” (Foley, 
BitlUtin de la Sooiiti ^Antlwopologie, Paris, November 6, 1879.) 

Of the natives of New South Wales, Turnbull remarked at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century that “their mode of courtship is not 
without its singularity. When a young man sees a female to his fam^ 
ho informs her she must accompany him home; the lady refuses; he not' 
oniy enforces compliance with threaie but blows; thus the gallant, ac- 
cording to the custom, never fails to gain the victory, and bears off 
the willing, though struggling pugilist. The colonists for some time> 
entertained the idea that the women were compelled and foroed away 
egoinat their inclinations ; but the young ladies informed them that this 
node of gallantry was the custom, and perfectly to their taste.” (J. 
Turnbull, A Voyage Round ihe World, 1813, p. 98; of. Brough Smyth, 
ilariglnea of Vioiona, 1878, vol. i, p. 81.) 

As regards capture of women among Central Australian tribes, 
Spencer and Gillen remark: “We have newer in any of these central 
tribes met with any such thing, and the clubbing part of the story may 
be dismieBed, so far as the central area of the continent is concerned. 
Ib the casual observer what looks like a capture (we are, of course, 
only speaking of these tribes) is in reality an elopement, in which the, 
woman is an aiding and abetting party.” {Northern Tribes of Oentral 
hutralia, p. 32.) 

“The New Zealand method of courtship and matrimony is a most 
extraordinary one. A man sees a woman whom he fancies he should 
like for a wife; he asks the consent of her father, or, if an orphan, of 
her nearest relative, which, if he obtain, he carries bis intended off by 
force, she resisting with all her strength, and, as the New Zealand girls 
ore generally fairly robust, sometimes a dreadful struggle takes place; 
both are soon stripped to the skin and it is sometimes the work of 
hours to remove the fair prize a hundred yards. It sometimes happens 
that she secureB her retreat into her father’s house, amd the lover loses 
bU chance of ever obtaining her.” (A, Earle, Narratives of Residence in 
Jim Zealand, 1832, p. 244.) 

Among the Eskimos (probably near Smith Sound) “there is no 
marriage ceremony further than that the boy is required to carry off 
his bride by main force, for even among these hlubber-eating people the 
mmum onfy' saves her modesty by a show of resistance, although she 
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tact.i It may be pointed out, ho\vever, that we piohably have 
to accept two groups of such phenomena : one, seldom or never 
existing as the sole form of marriagej in vyhich the capture ia 
real ; and another in which the “capture’^ is more or less cere- 
monial or playful. The two groups coexist among the Turco- 
mans, as described by Vamb6ry, who are constantly capturing 
and en.^laving the Persians of both sexes, and, side by side with 
this, have a marriage ceremonial of mock-capture of entirely 
playful character. At the same time the two groups some- 
times overlap, as is indicated by cases in which, while the 
“capture” appears to be ceremonial, the girl is still allowed to 
escape altogether if she wishes. The difficulty of disentangling 
the two groups is shown hy the fact that so careful an in- 
vestigator as Westermarck cites cases of real capture and mock- 
capture together without attempting to distinguish between them. 
Prom our present point of view it is quite unnecessary to at- 
tempt such a distinction. Wheilier the capture is simulated 
or real, the man is still playing the masculine and aggressive 
part proper to the male; the woman is still playing the feminine 
and defensive part proper to the female. The universal prev- 
alence of these phenomena is due to the fact that manifestatious 
of this kind, real or pretended, afford each sex the very best 
opportunity for playing its proper part in courtship, and so, 
even when the force is real, must always gratify a profound 
instinct. 

It is not necessary to quote examples of marriage by capture front 
the numerous and easily accessible books on the evolution of marriage. 
(Sir A. B. Ellis, adopting MacLennan’a standpoint, presented a concise 
statement of the faeta in an article on “Survivals from Marriage by 
Capture,” Popular Smenoe Monthly, 1801, p. 207.) It may, however, bo 
worth white to bring together from scattered sources a few of the foots 
concerning the phenomena in this group and their accompanying emo- 

1 A. Von Oennep (Biles do Pasaago, 1000, pp. 175-186) has put for- 
ward A third theory, though also of a psychologioal character, according 
to which the “rapture” is a rite indicating the separation of the young 
girt from the special societies of her childhood. Gennep regards &is rite 
OS one of a vast group of “rites of passage,” which come into aotion 
Whenever a persou ohauges his sooial or natural envixonment. 
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goi&l state, more especially as they bear on the association of love vdtli 
force, inflicted or suffered. 

In New Caledonia, Foley remarks, the successful coquette goes off 

her lover into the bush. “It usually happens that, when she is 
m^ssfnl, she returns from her expedition, tumbled, beaten, scratched, 
oven bitten on the nape and shoulders, her wounds thus bearing witness 
(othe quadrupedal attitude she has assumed amid the foliage.” (Foley, 
Bulletin de 1ft Soditi d'Anihropologie, Paris, November fl, 1870.) 

Of the natives of New South Wales, Turnbull remarked at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century that “their mode of courtship is not 
without its singularity. When a young man sees a female to his fancy 
he informs her she must accompany him home; the lady refuses; he not 
only enforces compliance with threats but blows; thus the gallant, ac- 
cording to the custom, never fails to gain the victory, and bears off 
the willing, though struggling pugilist. The colonists for some time 
entertained the idea that the women were compelled and forced away 
against their inclinations; but the young ladies informed them that this 
mode of gallantry was the custom, and perfectly to their taste.” (J. 
rumhull, A 'Voyage Sound the IVorld, 1813, p. 98; of. Brough Smyth, 
ilorigines of Victoria, 1878, vol. i, p. 81.) 

As regards capture of women among Central Australian tribes, 
Spencer and Gillen remark: "We have never in any of those central 
tribes met with any such thing, and the clubbing part of the story may 
be dismissed, so far as the central area of the continent is concerned, 
To the caenal observer what looks like a capture (we are, of course, 
only speaking of these tribes) is in reality an elopement, in which tlu, 
woman is an aiding and abetting parly.” (j7orfherw Tribes of Oentrat 
Awitrolia, p. 32.) 

“The New Zealand method of courtship and matrimony is p, most 
extraordinary one. A man sees a woman whom he fancies he should 
like for a wife; he asks the ooneent of her father, or, if an orphan, of 
her nearest relative, which, if he obtain, he carries his intended off by 
force, she resisting with all her strength, and, ae the New Zealand girls 
are generally fairly robust, sometihies a dreadful struggle takes place; 
both ore soon stripped to the skin and it is sometimes the work of 
hours to remove the fair prize a hundred yards. It sometimes happens 
that she secures her retreat into her father’s house, and the lover loses 
all chance of ever obtaining her.” (A. Earle, Narratives of Sesidenoe in 
Seio Zealand, 1832, p. 244.) 

Among the Eskimos (probably near Smith Sound) “there is no 
marriage ceremony further than that the boy is required to carry off 
his bride by main force, for even among these hlubher-eatiug people the 
iromon only saves her modesty by a show of resistance, although she 
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knows years beforehand that her destiny is sealed and that she is to 
become the wife of the man from whose embraces, when the nuptial day 
comes, she is obliged by the inexorable law of public opinion to free 
herself, if possible, by kicking and screaming with might and main until 
she is safely landed in the hut of her future lord, when she gives up the 
combat very cheerfully and takes possession of her new abode. The 
hctrutlml often takes place at a very early period of life and at very 
dieaimilar ages.” Marriage only takes place when the lover has killed 
his ilvst seal; this is the test of manhood and maturity. (J, J. Hayes, 
Open Polar Sea, 1867, p. 432.) 

Marriage by “capture” is comtoon in war and raiding in central 
Africa. “The women, as a rule,” Johnston says, “make no very great 
resistance on these occasions. It is almost like playing a game. A 
Woman is surprised as she goes to get water at the stream, or when she 
la on the way to or from the pla;itation. The man has only got to 
show her she is cornered and that escape is not easy or pleasant and she 
submits to he carried off. As a general rule, they .seem to accept very 
cheerfully these abrupt changes in their matrimonial existence.” (Sir 
H. E, Johnston, British Central Africa, p. 412.) 

Among the wild tribes of the Malay Peninsula in one form of 
wedding rite the bridegroom is required to run seven times around an 
artificial mound decorated with dowers and the emblem of the people’s 
religion. In the event of the bridegroom failing to catch the bride the 
marriage has to be postponed. Among the Orang Laut, or sea-gipsies, 
the pursuit sometimes takes the form of a oanoe-iace; the woman is 
given a good start and must he overtaken before she has gone a certain ' 
distance. (W. W. Skeat, Journal Anthropological Institute, Jan.-June, 
1002] p. 134; Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay, vol. ii, 
p. 09 ct seq., fully discuss the ceremony around the mound.) 

"Calmuck women ride better than the men. A male Calmuck oa 
horseback looks as if he was intoxicated, and likely to fall off every in- 
stant, though he never loses his scat; but the women sit with more 
^se, and ride with extraordinary skill. The ceremony of marriage 
among the Calmueks is performed on horseback. A girl is first mounted, 
who rides off at full speed. Her lovor pursues, and if he overtakes her 
she becomes his wife and the marriage is consummated upon tlie spot, 
after which sho returns with him to his tent. But it sometimes happens 
that the woman docs not wish to marry the person by whom she is 
pursued, in which case she will not suffer him to overtake her ; and we 
were assured that no instance ooeurs of a Calmuck girl being thus 
caught, unless she has a partiality for her pursuer. If she dislikes him, 
she rides, to use the language of Bnglish sportsmen, ‘neck or nothing,' 
until she has completely escaped or imtil the pursuer’s horse is tired 
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oul, leaving her at liberty to return, to be afterward chased by some 
more favored admirer.” (E. D. Clarke, Tromeh, 1810, vol, i, p. 333.) 

Among the Bedouins marriage is arranged between the lover and 
the girl's father, often without eoneulting the girl herself. "Among the 
Arabs of Sinai the young maid comoa home in the evening with the 
cattle. At a short ^stance from the camp she is met by the future 
spouse and a couple of Ms young friends and carried off by force to her 
father’s tent. If she entertains any suspicion of their designs she de- 
fends herself with stones, and often inflicts wounds on the young men, 
even though she does not dislike the lover, for, according to custom, 
the more she struggles, bites, kicks, erics, and strikes, the more she is 
applauded ever after by her own companions.” After being taken to her 
father’s tent, where a man’s cloak is thrown over her by one of the 
bridegroom’s relations, she is dressed in garments provided by her future 
husband, and placed on a camel, “still continuing to struggle in a most 
umuily manner, and held by the bridegroom’s friends on both sides.” She 
is then placed in a recess of the husband’s tent. Here the marriage is 
finally consummated, “the bride still continuing to cry very loudly. It 
sometimes happens that the husband is obliged to^ tie his bride, and even 
to beat her, before she can be induced to comply with his desires.” If, 
however, she really docs not like her husband, she is perfectly free to 
leave him nest morning, and her father is obliged to I'eooive her back 
whether he wishes to or not. It is not considered proper for a widow 
or divorced woman to make any resistance on being married. (J. L. 
Burckhardt, on the Bedouins and Wahdlys, 1830, p. 140 ef seq.) 

Among the Turcomans forays for capturing and enslaving their 
Persian neighbors were once habitual. VfimbOry describes their “mar- 
riage ceremonial when the young maiden, attired in bridal costume, 
mounts a high-bred courser, taking on her lap the carcass of a lamb or 
goal, and setting off at full gallop, followed by the bridegroom and other 
young men of the party, also on. horseback; she is always to strive, by 
adroit turns, etc., to avoid her pureuers, that no one approach near 
enough to snatch from her the burden on her lap. This game, called 
kukiUri (green wolf), is in use among all the nomads of central Asia.” 
(A. Vdmbery, Travels in Genlral Asia, 1864, p. 323.) 

In China, a missionary describes how, when he was called upon 
to many the daughter of a Chinese Christian brought up in native 
customs, he was compelled to wait several hours, as the bride refused 
to get up and dress until long alter the time appointed for the wedding 
ceremony, and tlien only by force. "Extreme reluctance and dislike 
and fear are the true marks of a happy and lively wedding.” (A. E. 
Moule, Neio OIwm and Old, p. 128.) 

It is interesting to find that in the Indian art of love a kind of 
mock-combat, accompanied by striking, is a recognized and normal 
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method of heightening tumeaoenoe. Vatayayana has a chapter “On 
Various Manners of Striking,’* and he approves of the man atriking tin 
-woman on the back, belly, flanks, and buttocks, before and during ooitui 
as a kind of play, increasing as sexual excitement increases, which the 
■woman, -with cries and groans, pretends to bid the man to stop. It jg 
mentioned that, especially in southern India, various insiruments 
(scissors, needles, etc.) are used in striking, but this practice is cob- 
demned as barbarous and dangerous. {Kama Sutra, French translation, 
iii, chapter v.) 

In the story of Aladdin, in the Arabiem Nights, the bride is un- 
dressed by the mother and the other women, who place her in the 
bridegroom’s bed “as if by force, and, according to the custom of the 
newly married, she pretends to resist, twisting herself in every direc- 
tion, and seeking to escape from their hands.” {Lea Mille Nuita, tr. 
Mardrus, vol. xi, p. 253.) 

It is said that in those parts of Germany where preliminaiy 
PrdbenAehte before formal marriage are the rule it is not unconunon 
for a young woman before Anally giving herself to a man to provoke 
him to a physical struggle. If she proves stronger she dismisses him; 
if he is stronger she yields herself willingly. (W. Henz, “Probenlchte,* 
Seosual-ProUeme, Oct., 1910, p. 743.) 

Among the South Slavs of Servia and Bulgaria, according to 
Erauss, it is the custom to win a woman by seizing her by the ankle 
and bringing her to the ground by force. This methpd of wooing is to 
the taste of the woman, and they are refractory to any other method. 
The custom of beating or being beaten before coitus is also found 
among the South Slavs. (E/wr(tS<a,vol. vi, p. 209.) 

In earlier days violent courtship was viewed with approval in 
the European world, even among aristocratic circles. Thus in the medi- 
eval Lai de QraAlent of Marie de Trance this Breton knight is represented 
os very chaste, possessing a high ideal of love and able to withstand the 
wiles of women. One day when he is hun^g in a forest he comes upon 
a naked damsel bathing, together -with her handmaidens. Overoome by 
her beauty, he seizes her clothes in case she should he alarmed, but ii 
persuaded to hand them to her; then he proceeds to make love to her. 
She replies that bis love is an insult to a woman of her high lineage. 
Tiuding her so proud, Gradient eees that his prayers are in votn. Be 
draga her by force into the depth of the forest, has his will of her, and 

her very gently not to be angry, promising to love her loyally and 
never to leave her. The damsel saw that he was a good knight, cinu- 
teouB, and wise. She thought within herself that if she were to leave 
him she would never find a better friend. 

BrantOme mentions a lady who confessed that she liked to he 
^’half'foioed” by Ber husband, and he remarks that a woman who is "s 
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little difficult and resista” gives more pleasure also to lier lover thou 
one who yields at once, just as a hard-fought battle is a more notable 
tiiumph than an easily won victory. (BrantOme, Vie des Damef 
QabtuiK, dlscours i.) Bestif de la Bietonne, again, whose experience 
;ras extensive, wrote in his Anti-Jtutine that “all women of strong 
temperament like a sort of brutality in sexual intercourse and its 
scceasories.” 

Ovid had said that a little force is pleasing to a woman, and that 
she is grateful to the ravisher against whom she struggles ,(Ars AmOr 
ioria, lib. i). One of Janet’s patients (Raymond and Janet, Les 
Oiaessions et la Payohasth&me, vol. ii, p. 4.00) complained that her 
husband was too good, too devoted. “He docs not know how to make 
me suffer a little. , One cannot love anyone who does not make one 
suffer a little,” Another hysterical woman ( a silk fetichist, frigid with 
men) had dreams of men and animals abusing her: “I cried with pain 
and was happy at the same time.” (Clfirambault, Aroliivea d’Anthro- 
pologie Criminelle, Juno, 1908, p. 442.) 

It has oeen said that among Slavs of the lower class the wives 
fed hurt if they are not beaten by their husbands. Pauliinus, in Uie 
seventeenth century, remarked that Bussian women are never more 
pleased and happy than when beaten by their husbands, and regard 
such treatment as proof of loro. (See, e.g,, 0. B. von SohlichtegroII, 
Baaier-Maaooh and der MasooMsmw, p. 69.) Krailt-Ebing believes that 
this is true at the present day, and adds that it is the same in Hungary, 
a Hungarian official having informed him that the peasant women of 
the Somogyer Comitate do not think they are loved by their husbands 
until they have received the first box on the ear. (Krafft-Bbing, 
PtgohopatMa Bemialia, English translation of the tenth edition, p. 188.) 

I may add that a Russian proverb says "Love your wife like your soul 
and beat her like your shtiba” (overcoat) j and, according to another 
Russian _proverb, "a dear one’s blows hurt not long.” At the same time 
it has been remarked that the domination of men by women is peculiarly 
frquent among the Slav peoples. (7. SohlichtegroII, op, oit., p. 23.) 
Cellini, in an interesting passage in Ms Life (hook 11, chapters xxxiv* 
xxxv), describes his own brutal treatment of his model Caterina, who 
was also his mistress, and the pleaaure which, to his surprise, she took 
in it. Dr. Simon Borman, also, the astrologisl^ tells in his AutoMog- 
raphy (p. 7) how, as a young and puny apprentice to a hosier, he was 
beaten, scolded, and badly treated by the servant girl, but after some 
years of this treatment he turned on her, beat her black and blue, and 
ever after "Mary would do for him all that she could.” 

That it is a sigu of love for a man to beat his sweetheart, and 
a sign much appreciated by women, is illustrated by, the episode of 
Cariharta and Repolido, in "Rinoonete and Cortadillo,” one of Cervantes’s 
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Exemplary Novels. The Indian women of South America feel in the 
same way, and llantegnsza when traveling in Bolivia found that they 
complained when they were not heaten by their husbands, and that a 
girl was proud when she could say "He loves me greatly, for he often 
beat* me.” (Visiologia della Doma, chapter xiii.) The same feeling 
evidently e.viated in classic antiquity, for we find Lucian, in his 
‘‘Dialogues of Courtesans,” makes a woman sny: "He who has not 
rained blows on his mistress and tom lier hair and her garments is not 
yet In love,” while Ovid adviaoa lovers sometimes to be angry with 
their sweethearts and to tear their drosses. 

Among the Italian L'amorriata, according to Husso, wives are very 
badly treated. Expression is given to this fact in tbe popular songs. 
But the women only feci themselvaa tenderly loved when they are badly 
treated by tbeir husbands; the man who does not beat them they look 
upon ns a fool. It is the same in the east end of London. “If anyone 
has doubts as to the brutalities practised on women by men,” writes a 
London magistrate, “let him visit tbe London. Hospital on a Saturday 
night. Very terrible siglits will meet his eye. Sometimes as many os 
twelve or fourteen women may be seen seated in the receiving room, 
waiting for their bruised and bleoding faces and bodies to be attended 
to. In nine cases out of ten tlie injuries have been indicted by brutal 
and perhaps drunken husbands. The nurses tell me, however, that any 
remarks they may make redecting on the aggressors are received with 
great indignation by the wretched sufferers. They positively will not 
hear a single word against the cowardly rufBans. ‘Sometimes,’ said a 
nurse to me, ‘when I have told a woman that her husband is a brute, 
she has drawn herself up and replied: “You mind your own husincss, 
miss. We dud the rates and taxes, and the likes of yon are paid out 
of ’em to wait on us." ’ " (Montagu Williams, Round London, p. 70.) 

“The prostitute really loves her souteneur, notwithstanding all the 
persecutions ho infficts on her. Tlieir torments only increase the devo- 
tion of the poor slaves to their ‘Alphonses.’ Parent-Duchdlelet wrote 
that he had seen them come to the hospital with their eyes out of their 
heads, faces bleeding, and bodies torn by the blows of their drimken 
lovers, but as Boon as they were healed they went back to them. Police- 
officers tell us that it is very dilffeult to make a prostitute confess any- 
thing concerning her souteneur. Thus, Eosn. L., whom her ‘Alphonse’ 
had often threatened to kill, even putting the knife to her throaty would 
say nothing, and denied everything when the magistrate questioned her. 
Maria R., with her face marked by a terrible scar produced by her 
sottieneur, still carefully preserved many years afterward the portrait 
of the aggressor, and when we asked her to explain her offecUon she 
replied: 'But he wounded me because he loved me.’ The souteneur's 
brutality only increases the ill-treated woman’s love; the humiliation 
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•nil alftverv in whicli the woman’s soul is drowned feed her lovo.” (Nioe- 
etc, 1897, p. 128.) 

In a modern novel written in autobiographic form by a young 
Australian lady tho heroine is represented as striking her betrothed with 
a -whip when he merely attempts to kiss her. Later on her behavior 
so stings him that his self-control breaks down and he seizes her fiercely 
by die arms. E'er the first time she realizes that he loves her. '‘1 
laughed a joyous little lau^i. sayinK 1101, wp are quits’; when on dis- 
robing for the night I discovered on my soft white shoulders and arms — 
80 suBoeptible to bruises — ^many marks, and black. It had been a very 
happy day for me.” (Milos irranktin. Mv Brilliant Career, 

It is in large measure the existence of this feeling of attraction 
for violence which aecounta for the love-lettora received by men who are 
accused of crimes of violence. Thus in one instance, in Chicago (as 
Dr. Kiernan writes to me), "a man arrested for conspiracy to commit 
abortion, and also suspected of being a sadist, received many proposals 
of marriage and other less modest expressions of olTeetion from unknown 
women. To judge by the signatures, tlicse women belonged to the 
Germans and Slavs rather than to the Anglo-Oelts.” 

Neuropathic or degenerative conditions sometimes serve to accent- 
uate or reveal aneestral traits that are very ancient in the race. Under 
■ueb conditions the tendency to find pleasure in subjection and pain, 
which is often faintly traceable even in normal civilized women, may 
become more pronounced. This may be seen in a cose deecribed in 
some detail in the AroJidvio di PaioMairia, The subject woe a young 
lady of 19, of noble Italian birth, but born in Tunis. On the maternal 
side there is a somewhat neurotic heredity, and she is herself subject to 
attacks of hystero-epileptoid oharacter, Sim was very carefully, but 
strictly, educated; she knows several languages, possesses marked in- 
tellectual aptitudes, and is greatly interested in social and political 
questions, in which she takes the socialistic and revolutionary side. She 
bas an attractive and sympathetic personality; in complexion she is 
dark, with dark eyes and very dark and abundant hair; the fine down 
on the upper lip and lower parts of the cheeks is also much developed; 
the jaw is large, the head aerocephalic, and the external genital organs 
of normal size, but rather asymmetric. Ever since she was a child she 
has loved to work and dream in solitude. Her dreams have always 
been of love, since menstruation began as early as the age of 10, and 
accompanied by strong sexual feelings, though at that age these feelings 
remained vague and indefinite; but in them the desire for pleasure was 
always accompanied by the desire for pain, the desire to bite and 
destroy something, and, as it were, to annihilate herself. She experi- 
enced great relief after periods of "erotic rumination," and if this ruml- 
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aation took plaeo at night sho would sometimes masturhate, the contact 
of the hedfloUics, she said, giving her the illusion of a man. In time 
tliis vague longiog for the male gave place to more definite desires for 
a man who would love her, and, as she imagined, strike her. Event- 
ually she formed secret relationships with two or throe lovers in sueces- 
sion, each of these relationships being, however, discovered by her family 
and leading to ineifeatual atlempts at suicide. But the association of 
pain with love, which had developed spontaneously in her solitary 
dreams, continued in her actual relations with her lovers. During 
Doitus she would hits and squeeze her arms until the nails penetrated 
the ilcsh. When her lover asked her why at the moment of coitus she 
would vigorously repel him, she replied: “Because I want to be pos- 
sessed by force, to be hurt, suffocated, to he thrown down in a struggle." 
At another time she said : “1 wont a man with all his vitality, so that 
iie can torture and kill my body.” We seem to see here clearly the 
ancient biological character of animal courtship, the desire of the 
female to be violently subjugated by the male. In this case it was 
united to sensitiveness to the sexual domination of an intellectual man, 
and the subject also sought to stimulate her lovers’ intellectual tastes. 
{Arehido di PsioMairia, vol. xx, fasc. S-6, p. S28.) 

This association between love and pain still persists even 
among the most normal civilized men and women possessing 
well-developed sexual impulsea. The masculine tendency to 
ddight in domination, the feminine tendency to delight in sub- 
mission, still maintain, the ancient traditions when the male 
animal pursued the female. The phenomena of ‘'marriage by 
capture,” in its real and its simulated forms, have been traced 
to various causes. But it has to be remembered that these 
/Causes could only have been operative in the presence of a 
favorable emotional aptitude, constituted by the zoological his- 
tory of our race and still traceable even today. To exert power, 
as psychologists well recognize, is one of our most primary 
impulses, and it always tends to be manifested in the attitude 
of a man. toward the woman he loves.^ 

tp«r6 {TPIntUnet Smtel, p. 133) appears to regard the satisfao- 
Kon, baaed on the sentiment of personal power, which may he experi- 
enced In the suffering and subjection of a victim as an adequate 
explauatiou of the asaooiatiou of pain with love. This I can scarcely 
adnlt. It is a factor in the emotional attitude but when it only extsw 
in the sexual sphere it is reasonable to base this attitude largely on 
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It might be possible to maintain that the primitive element 
of more or less latent cruelty in courtship tends to he more 
rather than less marked in civilized man. In civilization the 
opportunity of dissipating the surplus energy of the courtship 
process by inflicting pain on rivals usually has to be inhibited; 
thus the woman to be wooed tends to become the recipient of the 
whole of this energy, both in its pleasure-giving and its pain- 
giving aspects. Moreover, the natural process of courtship, as it 
exists among animals and usually among the lower human, races, 
tends to become disguised and distorted iu civilization, as well 
by economic conditions as by conventional social conditions and 
even ethical prescription. It becomes forgotten that the woman's 
pleasure is an essential element in the process of courtship. A 
woman is often reduced to seek a man for the salcc of main- 
tenance; she is taught that pleasure is sinful or shameful, that 
eex-matters are disgusting, and that it is a woman’s duty, and 
.also her best policy, to be in subjection to her husband. Thus, 
various external cheeks which normally inhibit any passing over 
of masculine sexual energy into cruelty are liable to be removed. 

We have to admit that a certain pleasure in manifesting 
his power over a woman by inflicting pain upon her is an oufc* 
come and survival of the primitive process of courtship, and 
an almost or quite normal constituent of the sexual impulse in 
man. But it must be at once added that in the normal well- 
balanced and well-conditioned man this constituent of the sexual 
impulse, when present, is always held in check. When the 
normal man inflicts, or feels the impulse to inflict, some degree 
of physical pain on the woman he loves he can scarcely be said 
to be moved by cruelty. He feels, more or less obscurely, that 
the pain he inflicts, or desires to inflict, is really a part of his 
love, and that, moreover, it is not really resented by the woman 

the still more fundamental biological attitude of the male toward the 
female in the process of courtship, FSrS regards this biological element 
S3 merely a superficial analogy, on the CTound that an act of cruelty 
may become an equivalent of coitus. But a sexual perversion is quite 
commonly constituted by the selection and magnification of a smghf 
moment in the normal sexual process. 
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on whom it ia exercised, Eia feeling is by no means always 
according to knowledge, but it baa to be taken into account as 
an es-sential part of his emotional state. The physical force, 
the tensing and. bullying, which he may be moved to exert under 
the btress of sexual oxeiteinent, are, he usually more or leas 
uncoubciously persuades himaolf, not really unwelcome to the 
object of his love.^ Moreover, we have to bear in mind the 
fact — a very flignilicant fact from more than one point of view— 
that the normal manifestations of a woman’s sexual pleasure are 
Biceetlingly like those of pain, “The outward expressions of 
pain,'’ as a lady very truly writes, — “tears, cries, etc., — ^whieh 
are laid stress on to prove the cruelty of the person who inflicts 
it, arc not so different from those of a woman in the ecstasy of 
passion, when she implores the man to desist, though that is 
really the last thing she desires.”^ If a man is convinced that 
he is causing real and unmitigated pain, he becomes repentant 
at onee. If this is not the ease he must either be regarded as a 
radically abnormal person or as carried away by passion to a 
point of temporary insanity. 

The intimate connection of love with pain, its tendency 
to approach cruelty, is seen in one of the most widespread of 
the occasional and non-essential manifestations of strong sexual 
motion, especially, in women, the tendency to bite. We may 
find references to love-bites in the literature of ancient as well 
os of modem times, in the East as well as in -the West. Plautus, 
Catullus, Propertius, Horace, Ovid, Petronius, and other Latin 
writers refer to bites as associated with kisses and usually on the 
tips. Plutarch says that Elora, the mistress of Gnseus Pompey, 
in commending her lover remarked that he was so lovable that 

iThe process may, however, be quite oonecious. Thus, a coire- 
npomlent tells me tliat he not only finds sexual pleasure in onielty 
tonard. the wamnn he loves, but that he regards uia os an essential 
clement, He is convinced that it gives the woman pleasure, and that 
it is j^ssible to distinguish by gesture, iullection of voice, etc., an bys> 
terical, assumed, or imagined feeling of pain from real pain. He would 
not wish to give real pain, and would regard that as sadism. 

2 Da Sade had already made the same remark, while Duehenne, of 
Boulogne, pninted out that the facial expressions of sexual passion and 
of cruelty arc similar. 
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ahe could never leave him ■without giving him a bite. In the 
Arabic Perfvmed Garden there are many references to love-bites, 
whUe in the TTi<1iii.n Kama Svira of Yatsyayana a chapter is 
devoted to this subject. Biting in love is also common among 
ihe South Slavs.i The phenomenon is indeed sufficiently familiar 
to enable Heine, in one of his Romancero, to describe those 
marks by -which the ancient chronicler states that Edith Swan- 
neck recognized Harold, after the Battle of Hastings, as the 
Bears of the bites she had once given him. 

It would be fanciful to truce this tendency back to that 
process of devouring to which sexual congress has, in the 
primitive stages of its evolution, been reduced. But we may 
probably find one of the genus of the love-bite in tlie attitude 
of many mammala during or before coitus; in attaining a firm 
grip of the female it is not uncommon (as may be observed in 
the donkey) for the male to seize the female’s nock between 
his teeth. The horse sometimes bites the mare before coitus and 
it is said that among the Arabs when a mare is not apt for 
coitus she is sent to pasture with a small ardent horse, who 
excites her by playing with her and biting her. 2 It may be 
noted, also, that dogs often show their affection for their masters 
by gentle bites. Children also, as Stanley Hall has pointed out, 
are similarly fond of biting. 

Perhaps a still more important factor is the element of 
combat in tumescence, since the primitive conditions associated - 
with tumescence provide a reservoir of emotions which are con- 
etantly drawn on even in the sexual excitement of individuals 
belonging to civilization. The tendency to show affection by 
biting is, indeed, commoner among women than among men 
and not only in civilization. It has been noted among idiot 
girls as well as among the women of various savage races. 
It may thus be that the conservative instincts of women have 
preserved a primitive tendency that at its origin marked the 
male more than the female. But in any case the tendency to* 

1 EpinrrdSta, vol. vi, p. 208. 

ZBaumas, ffhevam) de Saha/ra, p. 49. 
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bite at the climax of aexual excitement is so common and wide- 
flpread that it must be regarded^ when occurring in women, as 
coming within the normal range of rariation in such manifesta- 
tions. The gradations are of wide extent; while in its slight 
forms it is more or less normal and is one of the origins of the 
iciss,^ in its extreme forms it tends to become one of the most 
violent and antisocial of sexual aberrations. 

A cuirespondont writes regarding his experience of biting and 
being bitten : “I have often felt inclination to bite a woman I love, even 
when not in eottus or even excited. (I like doing so also with my little 
boy, playfully, as a cat and kittens.) There seem to be several reasons 
for this: (1) the muscular effect relieves me; (2) I imagine I am 
giving the woman pi ensure j (3) I seem to attain to a more intimate 
possession of the loved one. I cannot remember when I first felt desire 
to be bitten in coitus, or whether the idea was first suggested to me. 
I was initiated into pinching by a ‘Preneh prostitute who once pinohed 
my nates in coitus, no doubt as a matter of business ; it heightened my 
pleasure, perhaps by stimulating muscular movement. It does not 
occur to me to ask to be pinched when I am very much excited already, 
but only at an earlier stage, no doubt with the object of promoting 
excitement. Apart altogether front sexual exeitement, being pinched 
IB unpleasant to me. It has not seemed to me that women usually 
like to be bitten. One or two women have bitten and sucked my flesh. 
(The latter does not affect me.) I like being bitten, partly for the 
same reason as I like being pinched, because if spontaneous it is a sign 
of my partner’s amorousness and the biting never seems too hard. 
Women do not usually seem to like being bitten, though there are 
exceptions; T should like to bite you and I should like you to bite me,* 
said one woman; I did so hard, in coitus, and she did not flinch.” 
"Sbe is particularly anxious to eat me alive,” another correspondent 
writes, “and nothing gprcs her greater satisfaction than to tear open my 
clothes and fasten her teeth into flesh until I yell for mercy. My 
experience has generally been, however,” the same correspondent con- 
tinues, “that the cmelty is nneanwiova. A woman just grows mad 
With the desire to squeeze or bite something, with a complete uncon- 
sciousness of what result it will produce in the victim. She is astonished 
when she sees the result and will hardly believe she has done it.” It is 
uonecessaiy to aceumulato evidence of a tenden;^ which is suffioiently 
common to be fairly well known, but one or two quotations may be 

iSee in vol. iv of these Studies (“Sexual Selection in Man”), 
Appendix A, on “The Origins of the Kisa” 
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presentad to show its wide distribution. In -the Kama Sutra we read: 
"If she is very exalted, and if in the exaltation of her passionate trans- 
ports she begins a sort of combat, then she takes her lover by the hair, 
draws his head to hers, kisses his lower lip, and then in her delirium 
bites him all over his body, shutting her eyes”; it is added tliat with 
the marks of such bites lovers can remind each other of tlieir affections, 
and that such love will last for ages. In Japan the maiden of Ainu race 
feels the same impulse. A. H. Savage Landor {Alone with the Hairy 
iim, 1893, p. 140) says of an Ainu girl: “Loving and biting went to- 
gether with her. .She could not do the one without the other. As- 
iro sat on a stone in the twilight she began by gently biting my lingers 
vnthout hurting me, as affectionate dogs do to their masters. She then 
bit my arm, then my shoulder, and when she had worked herself up 
into a passion she put her arms around my neck and bit my cheeks. It 
was undoubtedly a curious way of making love, and, when I had been 
bitten all over, and was pretty tired of the new sensation, we retired to 
onr respective homes. Kissing, apparently, was an unknown art to her." 

Tan signidcance of biting, and the close relationship which, as will 
have to be pointed out later, it reveals to other phenomena, may be 
illustrated by some observations which have been made by Alonzi on 
the peasant women of Sicily. “The women of the people,” he remarks, 
"especially in the districts where crimes of blood ore prevalent, give 
vent to-their affection for their little ones by kissing and sucking them 
cn the neck and arms till they make them cry eonviilsively; all the 
while they say: ‘How sweet you are! I will bite you, I will gnaw you 
all over,’ exhibiting every appearance of groat pleasure. If a child com- 
mits some slight fault they do not resort to simple blows, but pursue it 
through the street and bite it on the face, ears, and arms until the 
blood flows. At such moments the face of even a beautiful woman is 
transformed, with injected eyes, gnashing teeth, and convulsive tremors. 
Among both men and women a very common threat is ‘I will drink your 
blood.’ ' It is told on ocular evidence that a man who bad murdered 
another in a quarrel licked the hot blood from the victim’s hand.” ( Gl. 
Alonzi, Arohioio <U Psiohiatria, voL vi, fasc. 4.) A few. years ago a 
nurse girl in New York was sentenced to prison lor cruelty to the baby 
in her charge. The mother had frequently noticed that the child was 
in pain and at last discovered the marks of teeth on its legs. The girl 
admitted that she had bitten the child beoause that action gave bet 
intense pleasure. (Alienist and Neurologist, August, 1901, p. 558.) In 
the light of such observations as these we may rmderstand a morbid, 
perversion of affection such as was recorded in the London police news 
some years ago ( 1894) . A man of 30 was charged with ill-treating his 
wife’s illegitimate daughter, aged 3, during a period of many months; 
her lips, eyes, and hands were bitten and bruised' from su^ng, and 
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RoinetiniPS hrr pinatort* vias rowred -with blood. “Dptondant admitted 
111* had bitten the phild Ih'phu'ip he lovpil it." 

It iq not mirprisinf? that such phenomena as iliese should some- 
times III* the stiiniil.inf uml iicisimpanimi'nl to the BPvual apt. Ferriani 
thus rpfKiits siK'Ji H ivi-ic in llio words of tin* j’oun/j man’s mistress: 
‘‘f'prtftinly In* is a straiif'Pi miutdiHh youth, thouf;h he is fond of inp and 
sjipikU iiiowy on nn* ulii'ii he haa any. lie likes murh spxual inter- 
eoiirsp, Imt, to toll tin* liuth, he has worn out niy patiencp, for heforo 
our eiiihitipi ‘1 there are aliviiys struggles whieli become assaults. Ho 
tells me lie lias no pleasure e\cepl when ho Rees me crying on neeottiit 
of his bites and vigorous pineliing. Lately, just before going with me, 
ulien I was gioaning uith pleasure, ho thiew himself on me and at the 
moment of i<iiii>sion furiously lot my right ohook till the blood came. 
Tlien he kissed me and begged my pardon, but would do it again it the 
ssisii took him.’’ (L. Ferriani, Arehivio di Psicopaiia Sessuale, vol. i, 
fase. 7 and 8, 18!)8, p. 107.) 

In morbid cases biting may even become a substitute for coitus. 
Thus, Moll ('Hie KontiUre Sexualempfindung, second edition, p. 323) 
records the ca.se of a hysterical woman who was sexually anesthetic, 
though she greatly loved her husband. It was her chief delight to bite 
him. till the blood flowed, and she was content if, instead of ooitus, he 
bit her and ehe him, though she was grieved if she inflicted much pain. 
In other still more morbid cases the fear of inflicting pain is more or 
less abolished. 

An idealized view of the impulse of love to bite and devour is pre- 
sented in the following passage from a letter by a lady who associates 
this impulse with the idea of the Last Supper: "Your remarks about 
the Lord’s Kapper in ’Whitman’ make it natural to me to tell you my 
thoughts about that ‘central sacrament of Christianity.’ I cannot tell 
many people because they misunderstand, and a clergyman, a very great 
friend of mine, when I once told what I thought and felt, said I was 
earnal. He did nut understand the divinity and intensity of human 
love as I understand it. Well, when one loves anyone voiy much, — a 
child, a wom.in, or a man, — one loves everything belonging to him: the 
things he wears, still more his hands, and his face, every bit of his body. 
We alwajs want to have all, oi part, of him as pait of ourselves. Hence 
tlie expression : I could Unvur you, 1 love you so. In some such worm, 
dotoaritig way .lesus Christ, I have alwajn felt, loved each and every 
human creature. So it was that he took this mystery of food, which by 
eating became part of ourselves, as the symbol of the most intense 
hunmn. love, the most intense Divine love. Some day, perhaps, love 
will be so understood by all that this sacrament will cease to be a 
superstition, a bone of contention, an ‘article’ of the church, and be- 
come, in all simplicity, a symbol of pure love." 
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While in men it ..is possible to trace a tendency to inflict 
pain, or the simulacrum of pain, on the -women they love, it 
is still easier to trace in women a delight in experiencing phys- 
ical pain when inflicted by a lover, and an eagerness to accept 
subjection to his will. Such a tendency is certainly normal. 
To abandon herself to her lover, to be able to rely on his 
physical strength and mental resourcefulness, to be swept out 
of herself and beyond the control of her own will, to drift idly 
ia delicious submission to another and stronger will— this is 
one of tlie commonest aspirations in a young woman’s intimate 
love-dreams. In our own age these aspirations most often only 
find their expression in such dreams. In ages when life was 
more nakedly lived, and emotion more openly expressed, it 
was easier to trace this impulse. In the tliirtcenth century 
we have found Marie de Prance — a Prench poetess living in 
England who has been credited with “an exquisite sense of the 
-generosities and delicacy of the heaii,” and whose work was 
certainly highly appreciated in the best circles and among the 
most cultivated class of her day — describing as a perfect, wise, 
and courteous knight a man who practically commits a rape 
on a woman who has refused to have anything to do with him, 
and, ia so acting, he wins her mtire love. The savage beauty 
of Few Caledonia furnishes no better illustration of the fas- 
cination of force, for she, at all events, has done hgr best to 
eouit the violence she undergoes. In Middleton’s Spanish 
Gypsy we find exactly the same episode, and the unhappy Portu- 
guese nun -wrote : “Love me for ever and malre me suffer still 
more.” To find in literature more attenuated examples of the 
same tendency is easy. Shakespeare, whose observation so little 
escaped, has seldom depicted the adult passion of a grown woman, 
but in tlie play which he haa mainly devoted to this subject he 
makes Cleopatra refer to “amorous pinches,” and she says in 
the end ; “The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, which hurts 
and is desired.” “I think the Sabine woman enjoyed being 
carried off like that,” a woman remarked in front of Eubens’s 
‘Tape of the Sabines,” confessing that such a method of love- 
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making apppaled strongly to herself, and it is probable that 
the majority of women would be prepared to echo that remark. 

It niiiy lie argupil tliat pain cannot give pleasure, and that whan 
what would usually bo pain is felt as pleasure it cannot he regarded as 
pain at all. It must lie admitted that the emotional slate is often some- 
what complex. Moreover, women by no means always agree in the 
Httttement of tlieir e.xpericnci!. It is noteworthy, however, that oven 
when the pleusurahleness of pain in loro is denied it is still admitted 
tliat, iiiidor some eireumstauees, pain, or the idea of pain, is fidt as 
pleasuralih'. 1 urn indubted to a lady for a somewhat elaborate dis- 
cmiHiim ill this subject, which I may here quote at length: "As regards 
physical pain, tliough the idea of it is sometimes exciting, I think the 
reality is the reverse. A very slight amount of pain destroys my 
pleasure completely. This was the case with me for fully a month 
after marriage, and since. When pain has occasionally been associated 
With passion, pleasure has been sensibly diminished. I can imagine 
that, when there is a want of sensitiveness so that the tender kiss or 
caress might fail to give pleasure, more forcible methods are desired; 
but in that case what would he pain to a sensitive person would be only 
B. pleasant excitement, and it could not be truly said that such, obtuse, 
persons liked pain, though they might appear to do so. I cannot think 
that anyone enjoys what is pain, to them, if only from the fact that it 
detracts and divides the attention. This, however, is only my own 
idea drawn from my own negative experience. No woman has ever 
told me that she would like to have pain inflicted on her. On the other 
hand, the desire to inflict pain seems almost universal among men. I 
have only met one man in whom I have never at any time been able to 
detect it. At the some time most men shrink from putting their ideas 
into practice. A friend of my husband finds his chief pleasure in 
imagining women hurt and ill-treated, but is too tender-hearted ever 
to inflict pain on them in reality, even when they are willing to submit 
to it. Perhaps a woman’s readiness to submit to pain to please a man 
may sometimes be taken for pleasure in it. Even when women like the 
idea of pain, I fancy it is only because it implies subjection to the man, 
from association with the fact that physical pleasure must necessarily 
be preceded by submission to his will." 

In a subsequent communication this lady enlarged and perhaps 
somewhat modified her statements on this point: — 

"I don’t Uiink that what I said to you was quite correct. Aatiiai 
pain ^ves mo no pleasure, yet tlie idea of pain does, if inflicted ly way 
0 / dkdpline and for the ultimate good of the person suffering it. This 
ie essential. For instance, I once read a poem in which the devil and 
the lost souls in hell were represented as recognizing that they could not 
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1)9 good ejceept Tinder torture, but that while suffering the purifying 
Aotians of the flames of hell they so realized the beauty of holiness that 
they submitted willingly to their agony and praised God for tlie stern- 
ness of his judgment. ThiB poem gave me decided physical pleasure, 
yet I know that if my hand were held in a fire for five minutes I should 
feel nothing but the pain of the burning. To get the feeling of 
pleasure, too, I must, for the moment^ revert to my old religious beliefs 
and my old notion that mere suffering has nn elevating influence; one’s 
emotions are greatly modifled by one’s beliefs. "When I was about 
fifteen I invented a game which I played with a younger sister, in. 
which we were supposed to be going through a process of disoipllne and 
preparation for heaven after death. Each person was supposed to enter 
this state on dying and to pass successively into the charge of different 
angels named after the special virtues it was their function to instill. 
The last angel was tliat of Love, who governed solely by the quality 
whose name he bore. In the lower stages, we were under an angel called 
Severity who prepared us by extreme harshness and by exacting implioit 
obedience to arbitrary orders for the acquirement of later virtues. Our 
duties were to superintend the weather, paint tlie eunrise and sunset^ 
etc., the constant work involved exercising us in patience and submis- 
sion. The physical pleasure came in in inventing and recounting to 
eaoh other our day’s work and the penalties and hardships we had been 
subjected to. We never told each other that we got any physical 
pleasure out of this, and I cannot therefore be sure that my sister did 
so; I only imagine she did because she entered so heartily into the 
spirit of the game. I could get as much pleasure by imagining myself 
the angel and inflicting the pain, imder the conditions mentioned; but 
my sister did not like this so much, as she then had no companion in 
BUhjeoUon. I could not, however, thus reverse my feelings in regard to 
a man, as it would appear to me unnatural, and, besides, the greater 
physical strength is essential in the superior position. I can, however, 
by imagining myself a man, sometimes get pleasure in conceiving my- 
self as educating and disoiplining a woman by severe measures. There 
is, however, no reaj cruelty in this idea, as I always Imagine her liking it. 

“I only get pleasure in the idea of a woman submitting herself 
to pain and harshness from the man she loves when the following 
conditions are fulliiled; 1. She must be absolutely sure of the man’s 
love. 2. She must have perfect confldence in Ms judgment, 3. The pain 
must be deliberately inflicted, not accidental. 4. It must be inflicted 
in kindness and for her own improvement, not in auger or with any 
revengeful feelings, as that would spoil one’s ideal of the man. 5. The 
pain must not be excessive and must be what when we were children we 
used to call a ‘tidy* pain; i.c., there must be no mutilation, euttihg, etc. 
6. Last, one would have to feel very sure of one’s own influence over 
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th(* man. So much tor tlie ulca. As I have never suffered pain under a 
combination of all these conditions, I liave no right to say that I should 
or should not experience pleasure from its infliction in reality.” 

Another Indy writes: “I quite agree that the idea of pain may bo 
pleasiiruble, hut must is* associated with sometliing to ha gained by it. 
Afy experience is that it feoitusl does often hurt for a few moments, 
hut tliat passes and the rest is easy; so that the little hurt is nothing 
t. rriide, but ail the same annoying If uiiiy for tho sake of a few minutes’ 
pleasure, wh'cli is nol long enough. T do nol know how my cxperierioc 
t'ompariis willi other women’s, but I feel sure that in my case the time 
nuudud Is longer than usual, and tho longer the better, always, with 
me. As to liking pain — no, I do not really like it, although I can 
tolerate pain very well, of any kind; but I like to feel force and 
strength; this is usual, I think, women being — or supposed to be — 
passive in love. 1 have not found that ‘pain at once kills pleasure.’ " 

Again, another lady briefly slates that, for her, pain has a mental 
fascination, and that such pain as she has had she has liked, but that, 
if it had been any stronger, pleasure would have been destroyed. 

The evidence thus seems to point, with various shades of grada- 
tion, to the conclusion that the idea or even tho reality of pain in sexual 
emotion is welcomed by women, provided that this element of pain 
is of small amount and subordinate to the pleasure which is to follow 
it Unless coitus is fundamentally pleasure the element of pain must 
necessarily he unmitigated pain, and a craving for pain unassociated 
with a greater satisfaction to follow it cannot be regarded as normal. 

In this connection 1 may refer to a suggestive chapter on "The 
Enjoyment of Pain” in Hirn's Origins of Art. ‘‘If we take into ac- 
count,” says Him, “the powerful stimulating effect which is produced 
by acute pain, we may easily understand why people submit to momen- 
tary unpleasantness for the sake of enjoying the subsequent excite- 
ment. This motive lends to the deliberate creation, not only of pain- 
sensations, but also of emotions in which pain enters as an element. 
The violent activity which is involved in the reaction against fear, and 
still more in that against anger, affords us a sensation of pleasurable 
excitement which is well Worth the cost of the passing unpleasantness. 
It is, moreover, notorious that some persons have developed a peculiar 
art of making the initial pain of anger so transient that they can enjoy 
the active elemftits in it with almost undivided delight. Such an accom- 
plishment is far mure difficult in the case of sorrow. . . , The 

creation of pain-sensations may be explained as a desperate device for 
enhancing tlm intensity of the emotional stale.” 

The relation of pain and pleasure to emotion has been thoroughly 
discussed, I may add, by II. B. Marshall in his Pain, Pleasure, and 
^sfhsties. Be contends that pleasure and pain are “general qualities. 
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one of which must, and either of which may, belong to any fixed element 
of consciousness.” "Pleasure,” he considers, "is experienced whenever 
the physical activity coincident with the psychic state to which the 
pleasure is attached involves the use of surplus stored force.” Wo can 
ace, therefore, how, if pain acta as a stimulant to emotion, it becomes 
the servant of pleasure by supplying it with surplus stored force. 

This problem of pain is thus one of psychic dynamics. If we 
realize this we shall begin to understand the place of cruelty in life. 
"One ought to learn anew about cruelty,” said Nietzsche (Beyond Good 
and Evil, 229), “and open one’s eyes. Almost everything that we 
call 'higher culture’ is based upon the spiritualizing and intensifying of 
crucify. . . . Then, to ha sure, we must put aside teaching the 
hlundering psychology of former times, which hould only teach with 
regard to cruelly that it originated at the sight of the sufTciing of 
otherej there is an abundant, superabundant enjoyment even in one’s 
own suffering, in causing one’s own suffering.” I^e element of paradox 
disappears from this statement if we realize that it is not a question of 
"cruelty,” but of the dynamics of pain. 

Camille Boa in a suggestive essay ("Du Plaisir de la Douleur,” 
Sevue PMlosopldque, July, 1902) finds the explanation of the mystery 
in that complexify of the phenomena to which I have already referred. 
Both pain and pleasure are complex feelings, the resultant of various 
componcuts, and we name that resultant in accordance with the nature 
of the strongest component. “Thus we give to a complexus a name 
which strictly belongs only to one of its factors, and in •pain all is not 
foinfiA.” When pain becomes a desired end Camille Bos regards the 
desire as due to three causes ; { 1 ) the pain contrasts with and revives 

a pleasure whieh custom threatens to dull; (2) the pain by preceding 
the pleaeure accentuates the positive oharacter of the latter; (3) pain 
momentarily raises the lowered level of sensibility and restores to the 
organism for a brief period the faculty of enjoyment it bad lost. 

It must therefore be said that^ in so far os pain is pleasurable, 
it is so only in so far as it is recognized as a prelude to pleasure, or else 
when it is an actual stimulus to the nerves conveying the sensa- 
tion of pleasure. The nymphomaniac who experienced an orgasm at the 
moment when the knife passed through her clitdris (as recorded by 
Mantegozza) and the prostitute who experienced keen pleasure when 
the surgeon removed vegetations from her vulva (as recorded by F6r6) 
took no pleasure in pain, but in one case the intense craving for strong 
sexual emotion, and in the other, the long-blunted nerves of pleasure, 
welcomed the abnormally strong impulse; and the pain of the incision, 
if felt at all, was immediately swallowed up in the sensation of pleasure. 
Moll remarks (Kontrare Semalempflndung, third edition, p. 278) that 
even m man a trace of physical pain may he normally combined with 
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iwsua.1 pleasure. TvIiGti the vagina coutracis on the penis at the moment 
of ejaeiilation, the pain, when not too severe, being almost immediately 
felt as pleaMirc. lliat there is no pleasure in the actual pain, even in 
masoeliism, is indicated by the following statement which Krafft-lSbing 
gives as representing the experiences of a masochist (Psyoliopathia 
Uneualh, Unglish translation, p. 201) ; “Tim rtdation is not of such a 
nature that wliat eaiises plipical pain is simply perceived as physical 
pleasure, fnr the per*>on in a state of masocbistic ecstasy feels no pain, 
eitiier because by reason of his emotional state (like that of the soldier 
in lattle) the physiuiil effect on his cutaneous nerves is not apperccived, 
or heennse (ns with religious martyrs and entlmainsts) in the preoeou- 
putinn of consciousness with sexual emotion the idea of maltrealmenl 
remains merely a synihol, without its quality of pain. To a certain 
t\tent there is overeompensation of physical pain in psyehie pleasure, 
uiid only the excels remains in consciousness an psychic lust. Tiiis 
also undergoes an increase, since, either through reflex spinal influenee 
or through a peculiar coloring in the sensorinm of sensory impressions, 
a kind of hallucination of bodily pleasure takes place, with a vague 
localisation of llic objectively projected sensation. In the self-torture 
of religious enthusiasU (fakirs, howling dervishes, religious flagellants) 
there is an analogous state, only with a difference in the quality of 
plensurohle feeling. Here the conception of martyrdom is also apper- 
oeived without its pain, for consciousness is filled with the pleasurably 
colored idea of serving God, atoning for sins, deserving Heaven, etc., 
through martyrdom,” Tliis statement cannot be said to clear up the 
matter entirely; but it is fairly evident that, when a woman says that 
she finds pleasure in the pain inflicted by a lover, she means that under 
the special drenmstances she finds pleasure in treatment which would 
ni other times be felt as xiain, or else that the slight real pain experi- 
enced is so quickly followed by overwhelming pleasure tliat in memoiy 
the pain itself seems to have been pleasure and. may even be regarded as 
the symbol of pleasure. 

There is a special peculiarity of pliyslcal pain, which may be well 
borne in n;ind in considering tbe phenomena now hofore us, for it helps 
to aeeunnt for the tolerance with which the idea of pain is regarded. 
I refer to the great mse with which physical pain is forgotten, a fact 
well known to all mothers, or to all who have been present at the birth 
of a child. As Professor von Tschisoh points out ("Der Schmorz," Zett- 
teWtifi fiir Psyfhologie tmd Phyaiohgie der Sinnesorgane, Bd. xxvi, ht. 
I and 2, 1001), memory can only preserve impressions as a whole; 
physical pain consists of a sensation and of a feeling. But memory 
cannot easily reproduce ilie definite sensation of the pain, and thus the 
whole memory is disintegrated and speedily forgotten. It is quite other- 
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Tvith moral suffering, which persists iu memory and has far more 
influence on conduct. No one wishes to suffer moral pain or has any 
pleasure even in the idea of suffering it. 

It is the presence of this essential tendency which leads 
to a certain apparent contradiction in a woman’s emotions. 
On the one hand, rooted in the maternal instinct, we find pity, 
tenderness, and compassion; on the other hand, rooted in the 
eexual instinct, we find a delight in roughness, violence, pain, 
and danger, sometimes in herself, sometimes also in others. 
The one impulse craves something innocent and helpless, to 
cherish and protect; the other delights in the spectacle of reck- 
lessness, audaciiy, sometimes even effrontery.^ A woman is 
not perfectly happy in her lover unless he can give at least 
aome aatisfaction to each of 'these two opposite longings. 

The psychological satisfaction which women tend to feel 
in a certain degree of pain in love is strictly co-ordinated with 
a physical fact. Women possess a minor degree of sensibility 
in the sexual region. This fact must not bo misunderstood. 
On the one hand, it by no means begs the question ab to 
whether women’s sensibility generally is greater or less than 
that of men; this is a disputed question and the evidence is still 
somewhat conflictmg.2 On the other hand, it also by no means 
involves a lees degree of specific sexual pleasure in women, for 
the tactile sensibility of the sexual organs is no index to the 
specific sexual sensibility of those organa when in a state of 
tumescence. The real significance of the less tactile sensibility 
of the genital region in women is to he found in parturition and 
the special liability of the sexual region in women to iniury.* 

1 Be Stendhal (Be Z’Amour) mentions that whepi in Iiondon he was 
en terns of friendship with on Nuglish actrees who was the mistress of 
s wealthy colonel, but privately had another lover. One day the colonel 
arrived when the other man was present. "This gentleman has called 
about the pony I want to sell," said the actress. “I have come for a 
very different purpose,” said the little man, .and thus aroused a love 
which was beginning to languish. 

*See Havelock Ellis, Man and Woman, chapter vi, “The Senses.” 

s This liability is emphasized by Adler, Die Mmgelhafie Gesolileohte' 
tMffmdung des Weibes, p. 126 . 
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Thft women who nre leas sensitive in this respect would be 
better able and more willing to endure the risks of childbirth, 
un<l would therefore tend to supplant those who were more 
Honsitive!. Ihil, iis a l)j’-product of this less degree of sensibility, 
we have a condition in which physical irritation amounting even 
to pain may hpcome to nonnal women in the state of extreme 
tuinesmico a source of pleasurable excitement, such as it would 
rarely be to nornuil men. 

To Calmann apiiuar to he flue the first carefully made observations 
showinp; the minor scnaibility of the genital tract in women. (Adolf 
Calmann, "ScnaibiUtlltHiirufimgpn am weiblioken Gcnitnle nach foren- 
sicticn Gesiohts punk ten,” Arcliia fur OynUkologio, 18D8, p. 464.) Ho in- 
ve.stigate<l the vagina, urethra, and anus in eigliteen women and found 
a great lack of sensibility, least marked in anus, and most marked in 
vagina. [Tliia distribution of the insensitiveness alone indicates that 
it is due, as 1 hare suggested, to natural selection.] Sometimes a finger 
in the vagina eould not he felt at all. One woman, when a catheter was 
introduced into the anus, said it might be the vagina or urethra, but 
was certainly not the anus. (Calmann remarks that he was carcfnl to 
piit his questions in an intelligible form.) The women were only con- 
scious of the urine being drawn off when they heard the familiar sound 
of the stream or when the bladder was very full; if the sound of the 
stream was deadened by a towel they were quite unconscious that the 
bladder had been emptied. [In confirmation of this statement I have 
noticed that in a lady whose distended bladder it was necessary to 
empty by the catheter shortly before the birth of her first child— but 
wlio had, indeed, been partly under the influence of chloroform — there 
was no roniciousness of the artificial relief; she merely remarked that 
she thought she could now relieve herself.] There was some sense of 
temperature, but sense of locality, tactile sense, and judgment of size 
were often widely erroneous. It is significant that virgins were just as 
insensitive as married women nr those who had had children. Calmann’s 
experiments appear ti> he confirmed by the experiments of Marco Treves, 
of Turin, on the therinocstlicsioiuetry of mucous membranes, as re- 
ported to the Turin International Congress of Physiology (and briefly 
noted in iVofurc, Xovember 21, 1901). Treves found that the sensitivity 
of mucous menduancs is always less than tliat of the skin. Tlie 
mucosa of the urethra and of the cervix uteri was quite incapable of 
heat and cold sensations, and even the cautery excited only slight, and 
that painful, sensation. 

In further illustration of this point reference may be made to the 
not infrequent cases in which the whole process of parturition and the 
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eooimous distention of tissues which it involves proceed throughout 
is an almost or quite painless manner. It is sufficient to refer to two 
cases reported in Paris by Macs and briefly summarized in the Bntish 
gedied Journal, May 26, IdOl. In the first the patient was a primipara 
20 years of age, and, until the dilatation of the cervix was complete 
and efforts at expulsion had commenced, the uterine contractions were 
quite painless. In the second case, the mother, aged 25, a ti'ipara, had 
previously had very rapid labors; she awoke in the middle of the night 
without pains, but during micturition the fetal head appeared at the 
vulva, and was soon born. 

Further illustration may he found in those cases in whidh severe 
inflammatory processes may take place in the genital canal without 
being noticed. Tims, Maxwell reports the case of a young Chinese 
woman, certainly quite normal, in whom after the birth of her first 
cliild the vagina became almost obliterated, yet beyond slight occasioual 
pain she noticed nothing wrong until the husband found that penetrai 
tion was impossible (British Medical Journal, January 11, 1D02, p. 78). 
The insensitivencBB of the vagina and its contrast, in this respect, with 
the penis — ^though we are justified in regarding the penis as being, 
like organs of special sense, relatively deficient in general sensibil- 
ity— «'e vividly presented In such an incident as the following, re- 
ported a few years ago in America by Dr. Q. W. Allen in the Boston 
Xedieal and Surgical Journal: A man come under observation with on 
edematous, inflamed penis. The wife, the night previous, on advice of 
Mends, had injected pure carbolic acid into the vagina just previous to 
coitus. The husband, ignorant of the fact, experienced untoward burn- 
ing and smarting during and alter coitus, but thought little of ii^ and 
toon fell asleep. The next morning there were large blisters on the 
penis, but it was no longer painful. When seen by Dr. Allen the pre- 
puce was retracted and edematous, the whole penis was much swollen, 
and there were large, perfectly raw surfaces on either side of the glans. 

In this connection we may well bring into line a remarkable 
group of phenomena concerning which much evidence has now 
accumulated- I refer to the use of various appliances, fixed 
in or around the penis, whether permanently or temporarily 
during coitus, such appliance being employed at the woman’s 
Instigation and solely in order to heighten her, excitement in 
congress. These appliances have their great center among the 
Indonesian peoples (in Borneo, Java, Sumatra, the Malay penin* 
sula, the Philippines, etc.), thence extending in a modified form 

•^ugh China, to become, it appears, considerably prevalent 

1 
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in Euasia; I have also a note of their appearance in India. 
They have another widely dillused center, through which, how- 
ever, they are more sparsely scattered, among the American 
Indians of the northern and more especially of tlie southern 
continents. Amerigo Vespucci and otlier early travelers noted 
the existence of some of these appliances, ana since Miklucho- 
Maclcay carefully described them as used in Borneo^ their ex- 
istence has been generally recognized. They are usually re^ 
garded merely as ethnological curiosities. As such they would 
not concern us here. Their real significance for us is that they 
illustrate the comparative insensitiveuess of Uie genital canal 
in women, while at the some time they show that a certain 
amount of what we cannot but regard as painful stimulation is 
craved by women, in order to heighten tumescence and increase 
sexual pleasure, even though it can only by procured by arti- 
ficial methods, It is, of course, possible to argue that in these 
cases we are not conoemed with pain at all, but with a strong 
stimulation that is felt as purely pleasurable. There can be 
no doubt, however, that in the absence of sexual excitement this 
stimulation would be felt as purely painful, and — ^in the light 
of our previous discussion — we may, perhaps, fairly regard it 
as a painful stimulatioa which is craved, not because it is itself 
pleasurable, but because it heightens the highly pleasurable state 
of tumescence. 

Borneo, the geographical center of the Indonesian world, appears 
also to be the district in which these instruments arc most popular. 
The ampallang, paiang, liamUgn, or sprit-sail yard, as it is variously 
termed, is a little rod of bone or metal nearly two inches in length, 
rounded at the ends, and used bj the Kyans and Ifyaks of Borneo. 
Before coitus it is inserted into a transverse orifice in the penis, made by 
a painful and somewhat daugerous operation and kept open by a quilL 
Two or more of those instruments are occasionally worn, ^metimes 
little brushes arc attached to each end of the instrument. Another in- 
strument, used by the Bynks, but said to have been borrowed from the 
Malays, is the palang anus, which is a ring or collar of plaited palm- 
fiber, furnished with a pair of siiffish horns of the same wiry material; 

1 Zeitsohrift fUr Ethmlogie, Bd. vlii, 1876, pp. 22-28. 
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it IB word on the neck ol the glaus and fits tight to the skin so as not 
to Blip off. (Brooke Low, “The Natives of Borneo,” Jourml of the 
irdhropologioal Institute, August and November, 1892, p. 45; the 
ampeUMff and similar instruments are described by Ploss and Bartels, 
Das Weth, Bd. i, chapter xviij also in Dntrodden Fields of Anthropology, 
by a Prenoh army surgeon, 1898, vol. ii, pp. 136-141; also Mantogazza, 
0 Amori degli Uomini, Trench translation, p. 83 et seq.) Eiedel 
informed Miklucho-Macleay that in the Celebes the Alfurus fasten the 
eyelids of goats with the eyelashes round the corona of the glans penis, 
and in Java a piece of goatskin is used in a similar way, so as to form 
a liolry sheath (Zeitsohrift fur Bthnologie, 1873, pp. 22-25), while 
among the Batta, of Sumatra, Hagen found that small stones are in- 
serted 1^ an incision under the skin of the penis (Zeilsohrift fur 
Bthnologie, 1891, lit. 3, p. 351). 

In the Malay peninsula Stevens found instruments somewhat 
aimilar to the ampallang still in use among some tribes, and among 
others formerly in use. He thinks they wore brought from Borneo, 
(H. T, Stevens, Zeitsohrift fiir Bthnologie, 1896, ht. 4, p. 181.) Bloch, 
irho brings forward other examples of similar devices (Beitr&ge eur 
Aetiologie der Psyehopatlvia Beanialis, pp. 50-58), considers that the 
Australian mica operation may thus in part be explained. 

Such instruments aro not, however, entirely unknown in Europe. 
In France, in the eighteenth century, it appears that rings, sometimes 
Bet with hard knobs, and called “aides,” were occasionally used by men 
to heighten the pleasure of women in intercourse. (Dtthren, Marquis 
is Bade, 1991, p. 139.) In Russia, according to Weissenberg, of Eliza- 
hethsgrad, it is not uncommon to use elastic rings set with little teeth ; 
these rings are fastened around the base of the glans. (Weissenberg, 
Zeitsohrift fiir Bthnologie, 1893, ht. 2, p. 135.) This instrument must 
have been brought to Russia from the East, for Burton (in the notes to 
his Arahian Bights) mentions a precisely similar instrument as in use 
in China, Somewhat similar is the “Chinese hedgehog,” a wreath of 
fine, soft feathers with the quills solidly fastened by silver wire to a ring 
of the same metal, which is slipped over the glans. In South America 
the Arauoanians of Argentina use a little horsehair brush fastened 
around the penis; one of these is in the museum at La Plata; it is said 
the custom may have been , borrowed from the Patagonians; these in- 
struments, called gesleola, are made by the women and the workmanship 
is very delicate. (Lehmann-Nitsohe, Zeitsohrift fiir Bthnologie, 1900, 
ht. 8, p. 491.) It is noteworthy that a somewhat similar tuft of horse- 
hair is also worn in Borneo. (Breitenstein, SI Jahre in India, 1899, 
pt, i, p. 227.) Most of the accounts stale that the women attach great 
importance to the gratification afforded by such instruments, In Borneo 
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«. wchleat -vTOman ByrnboUcally indicatea to lior lover the exact length 
of the ampallang she would prefer by leaving at a particular spot a 
eigiirette of that length. Jliklueho-Macleay considers that these instni- 
wients were invented by women. Brooke Low remarks that "no woman 
omv hiihitunted to its use will ever dream of permitting her bedfellow 
to disemitinue the practice of wearing it,” and Stevens states that at 
out* time no wonmu would marry n man who Was not furnished with 
•meh an .".ppiirutim. It may ho added that a very similar appliance may 
he fomul in Kuropean countries (especially (rcimany) in the use of a 
comlom furnished witli irregularities, or a frill, in order to increase the 
woman's exeiteinent. It is not impossible to find evidenco that, in 
Kuropean countries, even in thu absence of such instruments, the craving 
which they gratify still exists in women. Thus, Matiriac tells of a 
patient with vegetations on the glans who delayed treatment because his 
mistress liked him so best (art. ”V6g6tation8,” Dtationmire de Jflliiecine 
el Chirargie pratique). 

It may seem that such impulses and such devices to gratify them 
are altogether unnatural. This is not so. They have a zoological basis 
and in many animals are embodied in the anatomical structure. Many 
rodents, ruminants, and some of the carnivora show natural develop- 
ments of the penis closely resembling some of those artificially adopted 
hy man. Tima the guinea-pigs possess two horny styles attached to the 
penis, while the glans of the penis is covered with sharp spines. Some 
of the CaTiidsB also have two sharp, homy saws at the side of the penis. 
The cat, the rhinoceros, the tapir, and other animals possess projecting 
structures on the penis, and some species of ruminants, such as the 
sheep, the giraffe, and many antelopes, have, attached to tlie penis, long 
fUiform processes through which the nrethra passes. (F. H. A. Mar- 
shall, The Physiology of Peproduotion, pp. 248-248.) 

Vte find, oven in creatures so delicate and ethereal ns the butter- 
files, a whole armory of keen weapons for use in coitus. These were 
described in detail in an elaborate and fully illustrated memoir by P. 
H. Oosse ("On the Clasping Organs Ancillary to Generation in Certain 
Groups of the I.icpidoptcra,” Tramactions of the Limtcan Society, 
second series, vol. ii, Zoology, 1882). These organs, which Gosse terms 
herpes (or grappling irons), nre found in the Papilionidm and are very 
beautiful and \aried, taking the forms of projecting claws, hooks, pikes, 
swords, knobs, and strange combinations of these, commonly brought to 
a kt»“U eJj 5 (> and then cut into sharp teeth. 

It is probable that all these structuree serve to excite the sexual 
apparatus of the female and to promote tumescence. 

To the careless observer there may seem to he something vicious 
or perverted in such manffeetatlons in man. That opinion becomes 
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veiy doubtful when wo conBidar bow tbeae tendencioa occur in people 
living under natural conditions in widely eeparnted parts of the world. 
It becomes still further untenable if we are justified in believing that 
the ancestors of men possessed projecting epithelial appendages at- 
tached to the penis, and if we accept the discovery by Friedentbal of 
the rudiment of these appendages on the penis of the human fetus at an 
early stage (Priedenthal, “Sonderformen der menschlicheu Leibesbil- 
dung,” Semal-Prolleme, Feb., 1912, p. 120). In this case human 
ingenuity would merely be seeking to supply an organ which nature 
has ceased to furnish, although it is still in some cases needed, espe- 
dnlly among peoples whose aptitude for erethism has remained at, or 
fallen to, a subhuman level. 

At first sight the eonnection between, love and pain — ^the 
tendency of men to delight in inflicting it and women in suf- 
fering it — seems strange and inexplicable. It seems amazing 
that a tender and even independent woman should maintaia 
a passionate attaclunent to a man who subjects her to physical 
and moral insults, and that a strong man, often intelligent, 
reasonable, and even kind-hearted, should desire to subject to 
such insults a woman whom he loves passionately and who has 
given him every final proof of her own passion. In understand- 
ing such cases we have to remember thaj; it is only within limits 
that a woman really enjoys the pain, discomfort, or subjection 
to which she submits. A little pain which the man knows he 
can himself soothe, a little pain which the woman gladly ac- 
cepts as the sign and forerunner of pleasure — ^this degree of 
pain comes within the normal limits of love and is rooted, as 
we have seen, in the experience of the race. But when it is 
carried beyond these liuiits, though it may still be tolerated 
because of the support it receives from its biological basis, it 
is no longer enjoyed. The natural note has been too violently 
struck, and the rhythm of love has ceased to be perfect. A 
woman may desire to he forced, to be roughly forced, to be 
ravished away beyond her own will. But all the time she only 
desires to be forced toward those things which are essentially 
and profoundly agreeable to her. A man who fails to realize 
this has made little progress in the art of love, “I like being 
knocked about and made to do things I don’t want to do,” ^ 
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waman said, but she acImiLted, on being questioned, that she 
would not like to have much pain inflicted, and that she might 
not care to he made to do important tilings she did not want 
to do. Tlie story of Griseldo’s unbounded submissivenosa can 
scarcely bo .said to bo psychologically right, though it has its 
artistic rightness us an elaborate fantasia on this theme justi- 
licfl by its conclusion. 

This point is furthor illustmled by the following passage from a 
letter written by a lady: “Submission to the man’s will is still, and 
always must be, the prelude to pleasure, and the aB.sociatiou of ideas 
■will probably always produce this much mlsundeisiood instinct. Now, 
I find, indiroetly from other women and directly from my own experi- 
ence, that, when the point in dispute is very important and the man 
exerts his authority, the desire to gat one’s own way completely ohlit- 
erates the sexual feeling, while, conversely, in small things the sexual 
feeling obliterates the desire to hare one’s own way. Where the two 
are nearly equal a conflict between them ensues, and I can stand aside 
and wonder which will get the beat of it, though I encourage the sexual 
feeling when possible, ns. If the other conquers, it leaves a sense of great 
mental Icrllation and physical discomfort. A man should, command in 
, small things, as in nine cases out of ten this will produce excitement. 
He should aduiee in large matters, or he may find either that he is un-- 
able to enforce his orders or that he produces a feeling of dislike and 
annoyance be ■was far from intending. Women imagine ■men must be 
stronger than themselves to excite their passion. I disagree. A pas- 
sionate man has the beat chance, for in him the primitive instincts are 
strong. The wish to subdue the female is one of them, and in small 
things ho will exert his authority to make her feel his power, while she 
knows that on a question of real importance she has a good chance of 
getting her own way by working on his greater susceptibility. Per- 
haps an iliuHtratlon will show what I mean. I was listening to the 
bund and a girl and her /ianed came up to occupy two seats near me. 
The girt sunk Into one seat, but lor some reason the man wished her to 
take the other. She refused. He repeated his order twice, the second 
time so peremptorily that she changed places, and I heard him say: T 
dim’t think you heard what I said. I don’t expect to give an order three 
times,’ 

"This little secno interested me, and I afterward asked the girl tlia 
following questions:-— 

‘"Ifad you any reason for taking one chair more than the other!' 
** ‘No.’ 
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« ‘Did Mr. insiBtencB on your changing give you any ploaa- 

uiei’ 

‘"Yes’ (after a little hesitation). 

'“Why?’ 

“ ‘I don’t know.* 

“ 'Would it have done bo if you had particularly wished to sit in 

chair i if, for instance, you had had a boil on your cheek and wished 
to turn that side away from him?* 

" ‘No ; certainly not. Tlie worry of thinking he was looking at it 
miuld hare made mo loo cross to feel pleased.’ 

"Docs this explain what I mean ? The occasion, by the way, need 
not be really important, but, as in this imaginary case of the boil, if 
it aeema important to the woman, irritation will outweigh the physical 
sensation.” 

I am well aware that in thus asserting a certain tendency 
in women to delight in suffering pain — ^however careful and 
qualified the position I have taken — ^many estimable people will 
cry out that I am degrading a whole sex and generally support* 
ing the “subjection of women." But tlie day for academic 
discussion concerning the “subjection of women" has gone by. 
The tendency I have sought to make clear is too well estab- 
lished hy the experience of normal and typical women — ^how- 
eyet numerous the exceptions may be — ^to be called in question. 
I would point out to those who would deprecate the influence 
of such facts in relation to social progress that nothing is 
gained by regarding women as simply men of smaller growth. 
They are not so; they have the laws of their own nature; tl^eir 
development must be along their own lines, and not along 
masculine lines. It is as true now as in Bacon’s day that we 
only learn to command nature by obeying her. To ignore 
facts is to court disappointment in our measure of progress. 
The particular fact with which we< have here come in contact 
is very vital and radical, and most subtle in its influence. It is 
foolish to ignore it; we must allow for its existence. We 
can neither attain a sane view of life nor a sane social legislation 
of life unless we possess a just and accurate knowledge of the 
fundamental instincts upon which life is built. 
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The Dofinition of SiidiHm — ^Dc Sade — Masochism to some Extent 
Korinal— Siicher-MaHocli — No Heal Lino of Demarcation between Sadism 
ami Miisdcliism— Alf^oliiHnia includes both Groups of Manifestations— 
'i'lie I^ive-liitc UH u liridgu from Korinal Phenomena to Algolagnia — ^Thu 
Kiwiuiititm of iihiod— 'flic Most Extreme Perversions are Linked on to 
Noinml Phenomena. 

WiJ ihuis i5w that there arc here two aeparatc groups ol feel- 
ings: one, in the masculine line, which delights in displaying 
force and often inflicts pain or the simulacrum of pain; the 
other, in tlie feminine line, which delights in submitting to 
ttiat force, and even finds pleasure in a slight amount of pain, 
or the idea of pain, when, associated with the experiences of 
love. We see, also, that these two groups of feelings are com- 
plementary. Within the limits consistent with normal and 
healthy life, wliat men are impelled to give women love to 
receive. So that we need not unduly deprecate the “cruelty" 
of men within these limits, nor unduly commiserate the women 
who are subjected to it. 

Such a conclusion, however, as we have also seen, only 
holds good within those normal limits which an attempt has 
here been made to determine. The phenomena wo have been 
considering arc strictly normal phenomena, having their basis 
in the conditions of tumescence and detumescence in animal 
and. primitive human courtship. At one point, however, when 
discussing the phenomena of the love-bite, I referred to the 
facts which indioalc how this purely normal manifestation yet 
iiisensildy passes over into the region of the morbid. It is an 
instance tliat cnalflus us to realize how even the most terrible 
and repugnant sexual perversions aro still demonstrably linked 
on to phenomena that are fundamentally normal. The love- 
bite may be said to give us the key to that perverse impulse 
which has been commonly called sadism. 

(l04^ 
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There is some difference of opinion as to how "sadism” 
may be best defined. Perhaps the simplest and most usual 
definition is that ol Krafft-Ebing, as sexual emotion asso- 
ciated with the wish to inflict pain and use violence, or, as he 
elsewhere expresses it, “the impulse to cruel and violent treat- 
ment of the opposite sex, and the coloring of the idea of such 
acts with lustful feeling.”^ A more complete definition is that 
of Moll, who describes sadism as a condition in which “the 
sexual impulse consists in the tendency to strike, ill-uae, and 
humiliate the beloved person.”® This definition has the advan-. 
tage of bringing in the element of moral pain. A further ex- 
tension is made in Perm’s definition as “the need of association 
of violence and cruelty with sexual enjoyment, such violence 
or cruelty not being necessarily exerted by the person himself 
who seeks sexual pleasure in this association.”® Gtarnior’s 
definition, while comprising all these points, further allows for 
the fact that a eertaiu degree of sadism may be regarded as 
normal. “Pathological sadism,” he states, “is an impulsive aud 
obsessing sexual perversion characterized hy a close connection 
between suffering inflicted or mentally represented and the sex- 
ual orgasm, without this necessary and sufficing condition fri- 
gidity usually remaining absolute.”^ It must be added that 
these definitions are very incomplete if by “sadism” we are to 
understand the special sexual perversions which are displayed in 
De Sade’s novels. Iwan Bloch (“Bngen Diihren.”), in the 
course of his book on De Sade, has attempted a definition strictly 
on this basis, and, as will be seen, it is necessary to make it 
very elaborate : “A connection, whether intentionally sought or 
offered by chance, of sexual excitement and sexual enjoyment 
with the real or only symbolic (ideal, ilLnsionary) appearance of 

1 Erafft-Ebing, Psj/chopatMa Sewualis, English translation of tenth 
German edition, pp. 80, 209. It should he added that the object of tbe 
sadistic impulse is not necessarily a person of tbe opposito sex. 

Moll, Die Kontrdre Seaualempflndmg, third edition, 1899, p. 

sPSrS, L’lnalinot Seaniel, p. 133. 

< P. Gamier, “Des Perversions SexueUes,” Thirteenth International 
Congress of Medicine, Section of Psychiatiy, Paris;, 1900. 
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frightful and shocking events, destructive occurrences and prac- 
tices, -whicii threaten or destroy the life, health, and property of 
man and other living creatures, and threaten and interrupt the 
continuity of inanimate objects, vrliercby the person who from 
such occurrences obtains sexual enjoyment may either himself 
be tlio direct cause, or cause them to take place by means of 
other persons, or merely he the spectator, or, finally, he, vol- 
untarily or involuntarily, the object against which these proc- 
esses are direcied.”!^ This definition of sadism, as found in De 
Sade’s works is thus, more especially by its final clause, a very 
much wider conception than the usual definition. 

Donatien Alphonse Francois, Man^uis Do Sade, was horn in 1T40 
at Faria in the house of the great OondS. He belonged to a very noble, 
ancient, and distinguiahed Provencal familyj Petrarch’s Laura, who 
married a De Sade, was one of Ms ancestors, and the family had cul- 
tivated both arms and letters with success. He was, according to La- 
croix, "an adorable youth whose delicately pale 'and dusky face, lighted 
up by two large black [according to another account blue! eyes, already 
bore the languorous imprint of the vice which wae to corrupt his whole 
being”} his voice was “drawling and caressing”; bis gait had "a softly 
feminine grace,” Unfortunately there is no authentic portrait of him. 
His early life is sketched in letter iv of his Aline et Valctmrf. On 
leaving the Coliege-Louis-le-Grond he became a cavalry officer and went 
through the Seven Years’ War in Germany. There can be little doubt 
that the experiences of his military life, working on a femininely 
vicious temperament, had much- to do with the development of his per- 
version, Hef appears to have got into numerous scrapes, of which the 
detai's are unknown, and his father sought to marry him to the daughter 
of an aristocratic friend of his own, a noble and amiable girl of 20. It 
so thanced that when young De Sade hrst went to the house of his 
future wife only her younger sister, a girl of 13, was at home; with 
her ho at once fell in love and his love was reciprocated; they ware 
both musical enthusiasts, and she had a beautiful voice. The parents 
insisted on carrying out the original schemo of marriage. De Sade’s 
Wife loved him, and, in spite of everything, served his interests with 
Grlselda-like devotion; she was, Ginisty remarks, a saii^t, a saint of 
conjugal life; but her love was from the first only requited with repul- 
eion, contempt, and suspicion. Thera were, however, ohildreu of the 

IK DOhren, Der Uarama ie Bade md Seine Zeit, third edition, 
1901, p, 449. ’ 
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marriage) the career of the cldeal — an eatimable young man who went 
into the army and also had aitiatic ability, but otherwise had no com- 
munity of tastes with his father — ^haa been sketched by Paul Ginisfy, 
who has also edited the letters of the Marquise. Do Sade’a passion 
for the younger sister continubd (ho idealized her as Juliette), though 
she was placed in a convent beyond hia reach, and at a much later 
period he eloped with her and apent perhaps the happiest period of 
his life, soon terminated by her death. It is evident that this un- 
happy marriage was decisive in determining De Sade’s career; he at 
onco throw himself teoklessly into every form of dissipation, spending 
his health and his substance sometimes among reflnedly debauched nobles 
and sometimes among coarsely debauched lackeys. Ho was, however, 
always something of an artist, something of a student, something of a 
philosopher, and at an early period he began to write, apparently at 
the age of 23. It was at this age, and only a few months after his 
marriage, that on account of some excess he was for a time oondned in 
Vincennes. He was destined to spend 27 years of his life in prisons, if 
we include the 13 years which in old age he passed in the asylum at 
Charenton. His actual offenses were by no means so terrible as those 
he loved to dwell on in imagination, and for the most part they have 
been greatly exaggerated. His most extreme offenses were the indecent 
and forcible flagellation in 1768 of a young woman, Rosa Keller, who 
had accosted him in the street for alms, and whom be induced by false 
pretenses to come to his house, and the administration of aphrodisiacal 
bonbons to some prostitutes at Marseilles. It is owing to the fact that 
the prime of hla manhood was spent in prisons that De Sadc fell back 
on dreaming, study, and novel-writing. Shut out from real life, he 
solaced liis imagination with the perverted visions — ^to a very large 
extent, however, founded on knowledge of the real facts of perverted 
life in his time — which he has recorded in Justine (1781); Les ISO 
JoumSea de Sodome ou I’Moole du Libertinage (1786) ; AUne et Valoour 
ou le Romm Philosophique (1788); Juliette (1796); La, Philoaophie 
dans le Boudoir ( 1795 ) . These books constitute a sort of encyclopedia 
of sexual perversions, an eighteenth century Payohopathia Semualia, and 
embody, at the same time, a philosophy. He was the first, Bloch re- 
marks, who realized the immense importance of the sexual question. 
His general attitude may be illustrated by the following passage (as 
quoted by Lacassagne ) ; "If there are beings in the world whose acts 
shook all accepted prejudices, we must not' preach at them or punish 
them . . because their bizarre tastes no more depend upon them- 

selves than it depends on you whether you are witty or stupid, well 
made or hmnp-baoked. . , What would become of your laws, 

your morality, your religion, your gallows, your Paradise, your gods, 
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your hell, if it were shown that such and such fluids, such fibers, or 
a certain acridity in the blood, or in the animal spirits, alone suiBce to 
make a man the object of your punislunents or your rewards f" He was 
enormously well read, Bloch points out, and his interest extended to ' 
every field of literature! belles lettres, "philosophy, theology, politics, 
sociology, ethnology, mythology, and history. Perhaps his favorite 
reiuling was travels. Tie was minutely familiaT with the hiblc, though 
ills attitude was extremely critical. His favorite pliiloaophor was 
iiuuietlric, whom he very frequently quotes, and he lind carefully studied 
Hrachittvelll. 

l)e iSnde had foreseen the Bovolutioni he was an ardont admirer 
of Marat, and at this period he entered into public life as a mild, gentle, 
rather bald anil griiy-haircd person. Many scones of the Eevolution 
were the eiiibodimeiit in real life of De Sade’s imagination; such, for 
instancB, were tlio barbaric tortures inflicted, at the instigation of 
ThOroigm* do Muricourt, on Lc. Bello BouquetiCre. Yet De Bade played 
a very peaceful part in tluj events of that time, chiefly as a philan- 
thropist, spending much of his time in the hospitals. He saved his 
parenta-in-law from the acnffold, although they had always been hostile 
to liira, and by his moderation aroused the suspicions of the revolutionary 
party, and was again imprisoned. Later he wrote a pamphlet against 
Napoleon, who never forgave him and had him shut up in Charenton as 
a lunatic; it was a not unusual method at that time of disposing of 
persons whom it was wished to put out of the way, and, notwith- 
standing De Sade’s organically abnormal temperament, there is no 
reason to regard him as actually insane. Boyer-Collard, an eminent 
alienist of that period, then at the bead of Charenton, declared De Sado 
to be sane, and his detailed report is still extant. Other specialists were 
of the same opinion, Bloch, who quotes these opinions [Neue Foraohun- 
gen, etc., p. 370), says that the only possible conclusion is that De Sade 
was sane, but neurasthenic, and Eulenburg also concludes that he cannot 
be regarded as insane, although ho was highly degenerate. In the asylum 
be amused himself by organizing s> theater, Lacroix, many years later, 
questioning old people who had knovm him, was surprised to find that 
even in the memory of most virtuous and respectable persons he lived 
merely as an “aimable mawoaia anjef." It is noteworthy that Do Sade 
aroused, in a singular degree, the love and devotion of women, — whether 
or not we may regard this as evidence of the fascination exerted on 
women by cruelty. Janin remarks that be bad seen many pretty little 
letters written by young and charming women of the great world, beg- 
ging for the release of the "pauvre tnarquta.” 

Sardou, Uie dramatist, has stated that in 1856 he visited the 
Blefitre and met an old gardener who had known De Sade during his 
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reclusion there. He told that one of the marquis's amusements was to 
procure baskets of the moat beautiful and expensive roses; he would 
then sit on a footstool by a dirty streamlet which ran throtigh the 
courtyard, and would take the roses, one by one, gaze at them, smell 
them with a voluptuous expression, soak them in the muddy water, and 
fling them away, laughing as he did so. He died on the 2d of 
Dweraber, 1814, at the age of 74. Ho was almost blind, and had long 
bci'ii a martyr to gout, asthma, and an affection of the stomach. It 
was his wish that acorns should be planted over his gi'ave and his 
memory effaced. At a later period his skull was examined by a 
plirenologist, who found it small and well formed; “one would take it 
at first for a woman’s head.” The skull belonged to Dr. Londe, but 
about the middle of the century it was stolen by a doctor who con- 
voyed it to England, whore it may possibly yet be found. [The fore- 
going account is mainly founded on Paul Laeroix, Sevue do Paris, 1837, 
and Owriositis dc I’Histoire de Prance, second aeries, Proobs CbUhres, 
p. 22S; Janin, Revue de Paris, 1834; Eugen Dtlhren (Iwan Blooh), Der 
Marquis dc Bade und Seine Zeil, third edition, 1001 ; id., Neuc Porsolmn- 
gen iiber den Marquis de Bade und Seine Zeit, 1004; Laoassagne, Vacher 
I'Eventreur el les Crimea Badiques, 1809; Paul Ginisty, La Marquise de 
Bade, 1001.] 

The attempt to define sadism strictly and penetrate to its 
roots in De Sade’s porsonal temperament reveals a certain weak- 
ness in tlie current conception of this sexual perversion. It is 
not, as we might infer, both from the definition usually given 
and from its probable biological heredity from primitive times, 
a perversion dne to excessive masculinity. The strong man is 
more apt to be tender tlian cruel, or at all events knows how 
to restrain within bounds any impulse to cruelty; the most 
extreme and elaborate forms of sadism (putting aside such 
as are associated with a considerable degree of imbecility) are 
more apt to be allied with a somewhat feminine organization. 
Montaigne, indeed, observed long' ago that cruelty is usually 
accompanied by feminine softness. 

In the same way it is a mistake to suppose that the very feminine 
woman is not capable of sadistic tendencies. Even if we lake into ac- 
count the primitive animal conditions of combat, the male must suffer 
as well as inflict pain, and the female must not only experience subjec- 
tion to the male, but also share in the emotions of her partner’s victory 
over his rivals. As bearing on these points, I may quote .the following 
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rstiiarkfl ivrilten by a lady: “It is said tlmt, the weaker and more 
feminine a woman is, the greater the subjection she likes. I don’t think 
it has anything at all to do with the general character, but depends 
entirely on whether the feeling of constraint and helplessness aifects her 
Boxnally. In men I have several times noticed that those who were 
most desirous of aul)jcetloa to the women they loved had, in ordinary 
life, very strong and determined characters. I know of others, loo, who 
with very weak charaaters are very imperious toward tlio women they 
earn for. Among women I have often been surprised to see how a 
strong, determined woman will give way to a man slio loves, and how 
le7taoions of her own will may be some fragile, clinging creature who 
in daily life seems quite unable to act on her own responsibility. A 
certain amount of passivity, a desire to have their emotions worked on, 
seems to me, so far as my small experience goes, very common among 
ordinary, presumably normal men. A good deal of stress is laid on 
femininity as an attraction in a woman, and this may be so to very 
strong natures, hut, so far as I liove seen, the women who obtain extraor- 
dinary empire over men are those with a certain virility in their 
character and passions, If with this virility they combine a fragility 
or childishness of appearance which appeals to a man in another way 
at the same time, they appear to be irresistible." 

I have noted some of the feminine traits in De Sade's temperament 
and appearance. The same may often be noted in sadists whose crime.? 
were very much mors serious and brutal than those of Be Bade. A man 
who stabbed women in the streets at St. Louis was a waiter with a’ high- 
pitched, effeminate voice and boyish appearance. Keidel, the sadistic 
murderer, was timid, modest, and delicate; he was too shy to urinate in 
the presence of other people. A sadistic soOphilist, descrihed by A. Marie, 
who attempted to strangle a woman fellow-worker, had always been 
very timid, blushed with much facility, could not look even children in 
the eyes, or urinate in the presence of another person, or make sexual 
advances to women. 

Kieman and Moyer are inclined to connect the modesty and timid- 
ity of sadi-sts with a disgust for normal coitus. They were called upon 
to examine an inverted married woman who had inilicted several 
hundred wounds, mostly superficial, with forks, scissors, etc., on the 
genital organs and other parts of a girl whom she had adopted from a 
“Home.” This woman was very prominent in churcli and social matters 
In the city in which she lived, so that many clergymen and local 
persons of importance testified to her chaste, modest, and even 
prudish eharaeterj she was found to be sane at the time of the acts. 
(Moyer, Alienist and y eurologist. May, 1907, and private letter from 
Dr. Klertum.) 
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We are thus led to another sexual perversion, which is' 
usually considered the opposite of sadism. Masochism is com- 
monly regarded as a peculiarly feminine seicual perversion, 
in women, indeed, as normal in some degree, and in man as a 
sort of inversion of the normal masculine emotional attitude, 
but this view of the matter is not altogether justified, for definite 
and pronounced masochism seems to be much rarer in women 
fliBTi sadism.^ Krafft-Bbing, whose treatment of this phenomenon 
is, perhaps, his most valuable and original contribution to sexual 
psychology, has dealt very fully with the matter and brought 
forward mafiy cases. He thus defines this perversion: “By 
masochism I understand a peculiar perversion of the psychical 
vita SRXvdis in which the individual affected, in sexual feeling 
and thought, is controlled by the idea of being completely and un- 
conditionally subject to the wifi, of a person of the opposite sex, 
of being treated by this person as by a master, humiliated and 
abused. This idea is colored by sexual feeling; the masochist 
lives in fancies in which he creates situations of this kind, and 
he often attempts to realize them.”^ 

In a minor degree, not amounting to a complete perversion 
of the sexual instinct, this sentiment of abnegation, the desire 
to be even physically subjected to the adored woman, cannot be 
regarded as abnormal. More than two centuries before Krafft- 
Ebing appeared, Eobert Burton, who was no mean psychologist, 
dilated on the fact that love is a kind of slavery. “They arc 
commonly slaves,” he wrote of lovers, “captives, voluntary 
servants; amator amiew mandpiumj as Castilio terms liim; his 
mistress’s servant, her drudge, prisoner, bondman, what not?”® 
Before Burton’s time the legend of the erotic servitude of 
Aristotle was widely spread in Europe, and pictures exist of the 

1 See, for instance, Blocli’s Beitrhge aur BSHologie der Psycho- 
patJiia Sexualis, part ii, p, 178, 

2 Krafft-Ebing, Psyohopathia Sexualis, English translation of tenth 
German edition, p, 113. Stufanows]<^, who also discussed this condition 
(Arohives de I’Anthropologie CHmmelle, May, 1892, and translation, 
with notes by Kiernan, Alienist and Neurologist, Oct,, 1892), termed it 
passivism. 

3 Anatomy of Melancholy, part iii, section 2, mem. iii, subs, 1. 
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venerable pliilosoither on all fours ridden by a ■woman ■with a 
■whip.^ In flassic times various masorhistie ijhonomena are 
noted with approval by Ovid. It has been pointed out by M0II2 
that there are traces of masochistic feeling in some of Goethe’s 
p(»cnis, especially “Lilia Park” and “Erwin und Elmire.” Simi- 
lar traces have been found in the poems of Heine, Platen, 
Hamerling, and ■many other poets.^ The poetry of the people 
is also said to coulaiti many such traces. It may, indeed, be said 
tliat pfission in ila more lyric exaltations almost necessarily 
involves some resort to masochistic o.xpres 8 ion. A popular lady 
novelist in a novel written many years ago repro.>)ents her hero, 
a robust soldier, imploring the lady of his love, in a moment 
of passionate exaltation, to trample on him, certainly without 
any wish to suggest sexual perversion. If it is true that the 
Antonio of Otway’s Venice Preserved, is a caricature of Shaftes- 
bury, then it would appear that one of the greatest of Englidi 
statesmen was supposed to exhibit very pronounced and char- 
acteristic masochistic tendencies; and in more weent days 
masochistic expressions have been noted as occurring in the 
love-letters of so emphatically virile a statesman as Bismarck. 

Thus a minor degree of the masochistic tendency may be 
said to he fairly common, while its more pronounced manifesta- 
tions are more common than pronounced sadism.^ It very fre- 
quently affects persons of a eensitive, refined, and artistic tem- 
perament. It may even he said that this tendency is in the line 
of civilization. Krafft-Ebing points out that some of the moat 
delicate and romantic love-episodes of the Middle Ages are 
distinctly colored by masochistic emotion.® The increasing 

r "AristotclcR nls Atnsochist,’’ Qoschleoht wid CfeselUohaft, Bd. ii, 

ht. 2. 

^Vie KontrSre Sexualemp/indunff, third edition, p. 277. 0[, C. S'. 
Von Selilichtegroll, A'aoAcr-Jtosaoh and dcr Uaaoohismus, p. 120. 

8 See U. F. von ISohlichlogroll, loc. cit, p. 124 ct seq, 

■i I^van BInrh consiidera that it in the commonest of all sexual per- 
versions, more prevalent even tlinn homosexuality. 

B It has no doubt been prominent in earlier civilization. A very 
pronounwl masuckist utterance may be found in an ancient Egyptian 
love-song written about 1200 B.C.; "Ohl were I made her porter, I 
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tendency to masoeliism with increasing civilization' becomes 
explicable if we accept Colin Scott’s “secondary law of court- 
ing’ as accessory to the primary law that the male is active, 
and the female passive and. imaginatively attentive to the states 
of the excited male. According to the secondary law, “the 
female develops a stiperadded activity, the male becoming rela- 
tively passive and imaginatively attentive to the psychical and 
bodily states of the female.”^ We may probably agree that 
this “secondary law of courting” does really represent a tend- 
ency of love in individnals of complex and sensitive nature, and 
the outcome of such a receptive attitude on the part of the 
male is nndonhtedly in well-marked cases a desire of submis- 
sion to the female’s will, and a craving to experience in' some 
physical or psj'chie form, not necessarily painful, the manifesta- 
tions of her activity. 

When we turn from vague and rmprononnced forms of the 
masochistic tendency to the more definite forms in which it 
becomes an unquestionable sexual perversion, we find a very 
eminent and fairly typical example in Konsseau, an example 
aU the more interesting because here the subject has himself 
portrayed his perversion in his famous Confessions. It is, how- 
ever, the name of a less eminent aulhor, the Austrian novelist, 
Saeher-Masoch, which has become identified with the perversion 
through the fact that KrafEt-Ebing fixed upon it as furnishing 
a convenient counterpart to the tejnn “sadism.” It is on the 
strength of a considerable number of his novels and stories, more 
especially of Die Yeims im Pelz, that Krafft-Ebing took the 
scarcely warrantable liberty of identifying his name, while yet 
living, with a sexual perversion. 

should cause her to he wrathful with me. Then when I did but hear 
lier voice, the voice of her anger, a child shall I be for fear.” (WWde- 
mann. Popular Literature in Ancient Egypt, p. 0.) The activity and 
independence of the Egyptian women at the lime may well have offered 
many opportunities to the ancient Egyptian masochist. 

1 Colin Scott, "Sex and Art,” American Journal of Psyohology, 
Vol. vii, Eo, 2, p. 208. 
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Raelipr-Masodh’f. biogrnpliy haq liem written with intimate knowl- 
edge and much candor by C. F. von Scliliehtcgroli {Saoher-Masooh uni 
der MMOchiAinun, 1!)01) euid, more indirectly, by his Hist wife Wanda 
von Sachcr-Masocli in her iiuiobiography (Meine Zebensbeiehte, 1906) 
Frcnclv truiislaUou, Cviifession do ma f'ia, 1907), SchlichtegroU’a book 
iH written with a Homcwluvt undue attempt to exult his hero and to at- 
tvibiihj his niiafortunp>i to hii lirst wife. The nutobiograpiiy of the 
hitter, liowever, enables us to form a more complete picture of Sacher- 
Maaocli’s liie, for, while Ids wife by no means spares herself, she clearly 
shows that Ha^‘her-^^n.sopll was llio vietim of his own abnormal tempera- 
ment, and she piescnts laitli the spiiaitivi-, refined, exalted, and generous 
aspects of bis mitiirc, and liiu morbid, iuuigiiiative, vain aspects, 

LeopohJ von iSacli(*r-Mnsoch was liorn in 183(1 at Lemberg in 
(hiliciii. Hu was of Spivnisb, Herman, and more especially Slavonic 
race. Tim founder of the family may be said to be a certain Don 
hCattliias Saclier, a yourg Spunish nuhleaaan, in tlio sixteenth century, 
who settled in Prague. Tlie novelist's father was director of police in 
Lemberg and married Charlotte von ilasoch, a Little Russian lady of 
noble birth. The novelist, the eldest child of this union, was not born 
until after nine years of marriage, and in infancy was so delicate that 
he was not expected to survive. He began to improve, however, when 
hh mother gave him to be suckled to a robust Russian {leasant woman, 
from whom, as he said later, he gained not only health, hut “his soul”} 
from her he learned all the strange and melancholy legends of hfr 
people and a love of the Little Bussians which never left him. While 
still a child young Sacher-Maaoch was in the midst of the bloody scenes 
of the revolution vv'liich culminated in 1843. When he was 12 the 
family migrated to I’rague, and the boy, though prcoooioua in his 
development, then first learned the German language, of which he at- 
tained so fine a mastery. At a very early age he had found the 
atmosphere, and even some of the most characteristic elements, of the 
peculiar types which mark hts vrork as a novelist. ' 

It is interesting to trace the germinal elements of those peculiari- 
ties which so strongly affected bis imagination on the sexual side. As 
a cliild, ho was greatly attracted by representations of cruelty j he 
loved to gaze ut pictures of cxecuUons, the legends of martyrs were his 
favorite reading, and with tlie onset of puberty he regularly dreamed 
that he was fettered and in the pow'er of a cruel woman wlio tortured 
him. It has been said by an anonymous author that the women of 
Galicia either rule ilieir husbands entirely and make tbom their slaves 
or themselves sink to he the wretohedeat of slaves. At the age of 10, 
according to Schlicbtegroll’s narrative, the child Leopold witnessed a 
scene in which u woman of the former kind, a certain Countess Xenohia 
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X., a relative of his own on the paternal side, played the chief part, and 
this scene left an undying impress on hie imagination. The Countess 
was a beautiful but wanton creature, and the child adored her, im- 
preased alike by her beauty and the costly furs she wore. She accepted 
his devotion and little services and would sometimes allow him to assist 
her in dressing; on one occasion, as he was kneeling before her to put 
on her ermine slippers, he kissed her feet; she smiled and gave him a 
kick which filled him with pleasure. Not long afterward occurred the 
episode which so profoundly ailectcd his imagination. He was playing 
with Ms sisters at hide-and-seek and had carefully hidden himself behind 
the dresses on a clothes-rail in the Countess’s hedroora. At this mo- 
ment the Countess suddenly entered the house and ascended the stairs, 
followed by a lover, and the child, who dared not betray his presence, 
saw the countess sink down on a sofa and begin to caress her lover. But 
a few moments later the husband, accompanied by two friends, dashed 
into the room. Before, however, he could decide which of the lovers to 
turn against the Countess had risen and struck him so powerful a blow 
in the face with her fist that he fell hack streaming witli blood. Sbe 
then seized a whip, drove all three men out of the room, and in the 
confusion the lover slipped away. At this moment the clothes-rail fell 
and tho child, the involuntary witness of the scene, was revealed to the 
Countess, who now fell on him in anger, threw him to the ground, 
jlressed her knee on his shoulder, and struck him unmercifully. The 
pain was great, and yet he was conscious of a strange pleasure. While 
this castigation was proceeding Uie Count returned, no longer in a rage, 
bat meek and Mimble as a slave, and kneeled down before her to beg 
forgiveness. As the boy escaped ho saw her kick her husband. The 
child could not resist the temptation to return to the spot; the door 
was closed and he could see. nothing, hut he heard the sound of the 
whip and the groans of the Count beneath Ms wife’s blows. 

It is unnecessary to insist that in this scene, acting on a highly 
sensitive and somewhat peculiar child, wo have the key to the emotional 
attitude which affected so much of Sacher-Masoch’s work. As hia 
biographer remarks, woman became to him, during a considerable port 
of hia life, a creature at once to bo loved and hated, a being whose 
beauty and brutality enabled her to set her foot at will on the neeljs 
of men, and in the heroine of his first important novel, the EmiasHr. 
dealing 'with the Polish Bevolution, he embodied the contradictory 
personaliiy of Countess Xenobia. Even the whip and the fur garments, 
Sacher-Masooh’s favorite emotional symbols, find their explanation in 
this early episode. He was accustomed to say of an attractive Avoman: 
"I should like to see her in 'furs,” and, of an unattractive woman : “1 
could not imagine her in furs.” His writing-paper at one time avna 
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ndorned with the fljjure of a woman in KuBsian Boyar costume, her 
cloak lined with ermine, and brandishing a scourge. On his walls he 
liked to have pictures of women in furs, of the kind of which there is 
so magnificent an example by Rubens in tlie gallery at Munich. He 
would even keep a woman's fur cloak on aji ottoman in his study and 
stroke it from time to time, finding that his brain thus received the 
same kind of stimulation as Schiller found in the odor of rotten apples.i 

At the age of 1.1, in. the revolution of 1848, young Soc^er-Masoch 
rceoived his baptlaiu of fire; carried away in the x>opular movement, he 
helped to defend the barricades together with a young lady, a relative 
of his family, an amazon with a pistol in her girdle, such as later he 
loved to depict. This episode was, however, hut a brief interruption of 
Ids education; ho pursued ids studies witli brilliance, and on the higlior 
side ills education was aided by his father’s esthetic tastes. Amateur 
theatricals were in special favor at his home, and here even the serious 
plays of Goethe and Gogol were performed, thus helping to train and 
direct the boy's taste. It is, perhaps, however, significant that it was 
a tragic event which, at the age of IG, first brought to him the full 
realization of life and the eonseiousnesa of his own power. This was 
the sudden death of his favorite sister. lie became serious and quiet, 
and always regarded this grief as a turning-point in his life. 

At the Universities of Prague and Graz he studied with such zonj 
that when only 19 he took his doctor’s degree in law and shortly after- 
ward became a privatdooent for German history at Graz. Gradually, 
however, the charms of literature asserted themselves definitely, and 
he soon abandoned teaching. He took part, however, in the war of 
18G0 in Italy, and at the battle of Solferino he was decorated on the 
field for bravery in action by the Austrian field-marshal. These in- 
cidents, however, had little disturbing influenoe on Saober-Masoch’s 
literary career, and he was gradually acquiring a European reputation 
by his novels and stories. 

1 It must not be supposed that the attraction of fur or of the whip 
is nlto^ther acuounted for by sueh a casual early experience as in 
Sauher-Mueoch’s ease served to evoke it. The whip we shall have to 
consider briefly later on. Ilie fascination exerted by fur, whether mani- 
festing itself as love or fear, woMd appear to be very common in many 
children, and almost instinctive. Stanley Hall, in his "Study of Fears" 
(American Journal of Psychology, vol. viii, p. 213} has obtained as 
many us 111 well-developed cases of fear of fur, or, as he terms it, 
doraphobia, in some cases appearing as early as iho ago of G mouths, 
and he gives many examples. He Tomaiks that tlio love of fur is 
still more common, and concludes that “both this love and fear are 
so strong and instinotive that they can hardly be fully accounted for 
without recourse to a time when association with animals was far closer 
than now, or perhaps when onr remote ancestors were hairy." (Of. 
'•Erotlo Symbolism," iv, in the fifth volume of these Studies.) 
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A far more seriously disturbing inlluencc had already begun to be 
exerted on his life by a aeries of lore-episodes. Some of these were of 
slight and ephemeral characters some were a source of unalloyed happi- 
ness, all the more so if there was an clement of extravagance to appeal 
to his Quixotic nature. He always longed to give a dramatic and 
romantic character to his life, his wife says, and he spent some blissful 
days on an occasion when ho ran away to Florence with a Bussian 
princess as her private secretary. Most often tliese episodes culminated 
in deception and misery. It was after a relationship of this kind from 
whioli be could not free himself for four years that ho wrote Die 
Oeaohiodene Frau, Paasionegeaehiehte eines Idealiaten, putting into it 
much of his own personal history. At one time he was engaged to a 
sweet and charming young girl. Then it was that he met a young 
woman at Graz, Laura Bilmelin, 27 years of age, engaged as a glove- 
maker, and living with her moUier. Though of poor parentage, with 
little or no knowledge of the world, she had great natural ability and 
inlulligpncc. Sehlichtegroll represents her as spoutaileouBly engaging 
in a mysterious intrigue with the novelist. Her own detailed narrative 
renders the circumstances more intelligible. She approached Sacher- 
Masoch by letter, adopting for disguise the name of his heroine Wanda 
von ]>unajev, in order to recover possession of some compiomising 
letters which had been written to liim, as a joke, by a friend of hers. 
Sachor-Masoch insisted on seeing his correspondent before returning 
the letters, and with his eager thirst for romantic adventure ho 
imagined that she was a married woman of the aristocratio world, 
probably a Bussian countess, whose simple costume was a disguise. 
Not anxious to reveal tlie prosaic facts, she humored him in his 
imaginations and a web of mystification was thus formed. A strong 
attraction grew up on both sides and, though for some time Laura 
Bilmelin maintained the mystery and held herself aloof from him, a 
relationship was formed and a child born. Thereupon, in 18D3, they 
married. Before long, however, there was disillusion on both sides. 
She began to detect the morbid, chimerical, and unpractical aspects of 
his character, and he realized that not only was his wife not an 
aristocrat, but, what was of more importance to him, she was by no 
means the domineering heroine of his dreams. Soon after marriage, in 
the course of an innocent romp in which the whole of the small 
household took part, he asked his wife to inflict a whipping on him. 
She refused, and he thereupon suggestod tliat the servant should do it; 
the wife failed to take this idea seriously; but he had it carried out, 
with great satisfaction at the severity of the castigation he received. 
When, however, his wife explained to him that, after this incident, it 
was imposeible fox the eeivant to etay, Sachei-Masoch quite agreed aud 
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sliu -vviis ab once difichargod. But lie constantly found pleasure in 
placing ills wife in awkward or compromising circumstances, a pleasure 
siie was ton normal to share. This necessarily led to much domestic 
wretchedness, lie liiid persuaded her, against her wish, to whip him 
nearly every day, with whips which he devised, having nails attached 
to them, lie found this a stimulant to his literary work, and it enabled 
liiin to dispense in his novels with liis stereotyped heroine who is 
nlnays i‘nguged in subjugating men, for, as he explained to his wife, 
will'll ho had tho reality in his life ho was no longer obsessed by it in 
his imaginative dreams. Kot content with this, however, ha was eon- 
hlantly desirous for his wife to be unfaithful. lie oven put an adver. 
tisement in a newspaper to the oiTccb that a young and beautiful woman 
desired to mako tlie acquaintance of an energetic man. Tho wife, how- 
ever, though she wished to please her husband, was not anxious to do 
so to this extent. She went to On hotel by appointment to meet a 
stranger who had answered this advertisement, but when she had ex- 
plained to him the state of affairs be chivalrously conducted her home. 
It was some time before Saclicr-Masoch eventually succeeded in render- 
ing his wife unfaithful. lie attended to the minutest details of her 
toilette on this occasion, and as he bade her farewell at the door he 
exclaimed: “How I envy him!” This episode thoroughly humiliated 
the wife, and from, that moment her love for her husband turned to 
hate. A final separation was only a question of time. Saoher-Masooh 
formed a relationship with HuMa Meister, who had come to act as 
secretary and translator to him, wliile his wife became attached to 
Eoscnthal, a clever journalist later known to readers of the Figaro as 
“Jacques Rt.-C'0re,” who realized her painful position and felt sympathy 
and affection for hor. She went to bve with him in Paris and, having 
refused to divorce her husband, he eventually obtained a divorce from 
her; she states, however, that she never at any time had physical 
relationships with Bosenthal, who was a man of fragile organization 
and health. Saeher-Masoch united himself to Hulda Meister, who is 
described by tlie first wife as a prim and faded but coquettish old 
maul, and hy the biographer as a highly accomplished and gentle 
woman, who cured for him with almost maternal devotion. No doubt 
there is truth in both descriptions. It must be noted that, as Wanda 
clearly shows, apart from his abnormal sexual teraporamertt, Saeher- 
Masoch was kind and sympathetic, and he was strongly attached to his 
eldest child. Enlenburg also quotes tho statement of a distinguished 
Austrian woman writer acquainted with him that, "apart from hia 
sexual pccentrioities, he was an amiable, simple, nnd sympathetic man 
with a touchingly tender love for his children.” Ho had vary few needs, 
did not drink or smoke, and though he liked to put the woman he 
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was attached to in rich furs and fantastioally goi’geoua raiment he 
dressed himself with extreme simplicity. His wife quotes the saying of 
another woman that he was as simple as a child and as naughty as a 
monkey. 

In 1B83 Sacher-hfasoch and Hulda Meister settled in Lindheim, a 
village in Qermony near the Taunus, a spot to which the novelist seems 
to hare been attached because in the grounds of his little estate was a 
haunted and ruined tower associated with a tragic medieval episode. 
Here, after many legal delays, Sacher-Masoeh was able to render his 
union with Hulda Jileister legitimate; here two children were in due 
course born, and here the novelist spent the remaining years of his life 
in comparative peace. At first, as is usual, treated with suepicion by 
the peasants, Sacher-Masoeh gradually acquired great influence over 
them; ho became a kind of Tolstoy in the rural life around him, the 
friend and confidant of all the villagers (something of Tolstoy’s com- 
munism is also, it appears, to he seen in the books he wrote at this 
time), while the theatrical performances which he inaugurated, and in 
which his wife took an acUve part, spread the fame of the household in 
many neighboring villages. Meanwhile his health began to break up; 
a visit to Nauheim in 1894: was of no benefit, and he died March 9, 
1808. 

A careful consideration of the phenomena of sadism and 
masochism may be said to lead iis to the conclusion that there 
is no real line of demarcation. Even De Bade himself was not 
a pnre sadist, as Bloch’s careful definition is alone sufficient 
to indicate; it might even be argued that De Bade was really 
a masochist; the investigation of histories of sadism and maso- 
chism, even those given by Krafll-Ebing (as, indeed, Colin 
Scott and E6r6 have already pointed out), constantly reveals 
traces of both groups of phenomena in the same individual. 
They cannot, therefore, be regarded as opposed mantfeBtationa. 
This has been felt by some writers, who have, in consequence, 
proposed other names more clearly indicating the relationship 
of the phenomena. E6re speaks of sexual algophilyi; he only 
applies the term to masochism ; it might equally well be applied 
to sadism. Schrenck-Notzing, to cover both sadism and maso- 
chism, has invented tho term algolagnia (A^og, pain, and 
vog, sexually excited), and calls the former active, the lattei 


1 P6r6, L’Inatimt Seamel, p. 138. 
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passive, algolagnia.^ Enlenbiirg has also emphasized the close 
connection between these groups ol perverted sexual mani- 
festations, and has adopted the same terms, adding the further 
group of ideal (illnsionary) algolagnia, to cover the cases in 
whielt the mere autosuggestive representation of pain, inflicted 
or sutTci'cd, sufflees to give sexual gratification.® 

A brief discussion of the tearms "sadism” and "masochism” 
has iinpo.sed itself upon ns at this point because as soon as, in 
any study of the relationsbip between love and pain, we pass 
over the limits of normal manifestations into a region which 
is more or less abnormal, those two conceptions are always 
brought before us, and it was necessary to show on what 
grounds they are here rejected as the pivots on which the dis- 
cussion ought to turn. We may accept them as useful terms 
to indicate two groups of clinical phenomena; but we cannot 
regard them as of any real scientific value. Having reached 
tliis result, we may continue our consideration of the love-bite, 
as the normal manifestotion of tiie connection between love 
and pain which most naturally leads us across tiie frontier of 
the abnormal. 

The result of the love-bite in its extreme degree is to shed 
blood. This cannot be regarded as the direct aim of the bite 
in its normal manifestations, for the mingled feelings of close 
contact, of passionate gripping, of symbolic devouring, which 
constitute the emotional accompaniments of the bite would be 
too violently discomposed by actual wounding and real shed- 
ding of blood. W'ith some persons, however, perhaps more espe- 
cially women, the love-bite is really associated with a conscious 
desire, even if more or less restrained, to draw blood, a real 
delight in this process, a love of blood. Probably this only 
occurs in persons who are not absolutely normal, but on the 
border-land of the abnormal. We have to admit that this crav- 
ing has, however, a perfectly normal basis. There is searcelv any 

1 Schrenck-Hotzlng, ZeiiaeJxrift filr Eyjyxxotiamus, Bd. lx, it. is, 

18DQ. 

SEnlenburg, Sadiamua und MatooMsmtu, second edition, 1911, 

p. 6. 
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natural object with so profoundly emotional an effect as blood, 
and it is very easy to understand wby this should be so.^ More- 
over, blood enters into the sphere of courtship by virtue of the 
flamfl conditions by which cruelty enters into it; they are both 
accidents of combat, and combat is of the very essence of 
nnimal and primitive human courtship, certainly its most fre- 
quent accompaniment. So that the repelling ' or attracting 
fascination of blood may he regarded as a by-product of nor- 
mal courtship, which, lilce other such by-products, may become 
an essential element of abnormal conrtship.2 

Normally the fascination of blood, if present at all during 
sexual excitement, remains more or less latent, either because 
it is weak or because the checks that inhibit it are inevitably 
very powerful. Occasionally it becomes more clearly manifest, 
and tins may happen early in life. Fer6 records the case of a 
man of Anglo-Saxon origin, of sound heredity so far as could be 
ascertaiued and presenting no obvious stigmata of degeneration, 
who first experienced sexual manifestations at the age of 6 when 
a boy cousin was attacked by bleeding at the nose. It was the 
first time he had seen such a thing and he experienced erection 
and much pleasure at the sight. This was repeated the next 
time the cousin’s nose bled and also whenever he witnessed any 
injuries or wounds, especially when occurring in males. A few 
years later he began to find pleasure in pinching and otherwise 
inflicting slight suflfering. This sadism was not, however, further 
developed, although a tendency to inversion persisted.^ 

1 1 bare elsewhere dealt with this ^int in discussing the special 
emotional tone of red (Harolook Ellis, “The Psychology of Eed,” Pop- 
ular Soience Monthly, August and September, 1900). 

Sit is probable that the motive of sexual murders is nearly al- 
wajn to shed blood, and not to cause death. Leppmann {Bulletin Inter- 
nationale de Droit Pinal, vol. vi, 1896, p. 116) points out that such 
murders are generally produced by wounds in the neek or mutilation 
of the abdomen, never by wounds of the head. T. Glaye Shaw, who 
terms the lust for blood heraothymia, has written an interesting and 
suggestive paper ("A Prominent Motive in Murder,” Danoet, June 19, 
1900) on the natural fasoination of blood. BlumrOder, in 1830, seems 
to have been the first who definitely called attention to the connection 
between lust and blood. 

3 P6r6, Beoue de Ohirurgie, Maroh 10, 1005. 
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Sonifiwliat similar may have been the origin of the attraction of 
hlood in a case which, has been reported to mo of a youth of IT, the 
youngest of a large family who are all very strong anti entirely normal, 
lie i.s himself, however, delicate, overgrown, with a narrow chest, a 
small liutid, and babyish features, while mentally he is backward, with 
very defuetivo memory and scant powers of assimilation. He is in- 
tensely nervous, peevish, and subject to fits of childish rage. IIo 
lakes violent fancies to persona of hia own sex. But he appears to 
have only one. way of obtaining sexual excitement and gratification. It 
is his cu.slom to get into a hot bath and there to produce erection and 
emission, not by mastui'tiatiun, hut by thinking of llowing hlood. lie 
does not associaln liiiiisulf with the enuHation of this imaginary flow 
of blood; he is merely the passive but pleased spectator. He is aware 
of his peculiarity and endeavors to siiake it off, but his efforts to 
obtain normal pleasure by thinking of a girl are vain. 

I may hero narrate a case which has been communicated to mo 
of algolagnia in a woman, combined with sexual hyporesthesia. 

11. B., aged 2S, married, and of good social position; she is a 
small and dark woman, restless and alert in manner. She has one 
child. 

She has practised masturbation from an early ago — ever since she 
can remember — by the method of external friction and pressure, from 
the age of 17 she was able (and is still) to produce the orgasm almost 
without effort, by calling up the image of any man who had struck her 
fancy. She has often done so while seated talking to such a man, 
even when he is almost a stranger; in doing it, she says, a tightening 
of the muscles of the thighs and the slightest movement are sufficient. 
Ugly men (if not deformed), as well ns men with the reputation of 
being roiu's, greatly e.\eite her sexually, more especially if of good 
social posUion, though this is not essential. 

At the age of 13 she became hysterical, probably, she herself be- 
lieves, in consequence of a grcaj; increase at that time of indulgence 
in masturbation. The doctors, apparently suspecting her habits, urged 
her parents to get her married early. She married, at the age of 20, 
a man about twice her own ago. 

As a child (and in a less degree still) she was very fond of 
watching dog-fights. This spectacle produced strong sexual feelings and 
usually orgasm, especially if mAieh blood was shed during the fight. 
Clean cuts and wounds greatly attract her, whether on herself or a 
man. She hua frequently slightly cut or scratched herself "to see the 
blood,” and likes to suck the wound, thinking the taste “delicious.” 
Tide produces strong sexual feelings and often orgnani, especially if at 
the time she thinks of some attroetive man and imagines that she is 
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sucking liis blood. The sight of injury to a woman only very slightly 
affects her, and that, she thinks, only because of an involuntary asaooia- 
tion of ideas. Nor has the sight of suffeiing in illness any exciting 
effects, only that which is due to violence, and when there is a visible 
cause for the suffering, such as cuts and wounds. (Bruises, from the 
absence of blood, have only a slight effect.) The excitement is intensi- 
fied if she imagines that she Ims herself indicted the injury. She likes 
to imagine that the man wished to rape her, and that she fought him 
in order to make him more greatly value her favor, so wounding him. 

Impersonal ideas of tortme also excite her. She tliinks Fo-x's 
Book of Mat lyra “lovely,” and the more horrible and bloody the tortures 
described the greater is the sexual excitement produced. The book 
excites her from the point of view of the torturer, not tliut of the 
victim. She has frequently masturbated while reading it. 

So far ns practicable she has sought to carry out those ideas in 
her relations with her husband. She has several times bitten him till 
the blood came and sucked the bite during coitus. She likes to bite 
him enough to make him wince. The pleasure is greatly heightened by 
thinking of various tortures, eliiofly by cutting. She likes to have her 
husband talk to her, and she to him, of all the tortures they could 
inflict on each other. She has, however, never actually tried to carry 
out these tortures. She would like to, but dares not, as she is sure 
ho could not cndixre them. She has no desire for her husband to try 
them on her, although she likes to hear him talk about it. 

She is at the same time fond of normal coitus, even to excess. 
She likes her husband to remain entirely passive during connection, 
so that he can continue in a state of strong erection for a long time. 
Slie can thus, she says, procure for herself the orgasm a number of 
times in succession, even nine or ten, quite easily. On one occasion 
she even had the orgasm twenty-six times within about one and a 
quarter hours, her husband during this time having two orgasms. 
(She is quite certain about the accuracy of Wiis statement.) During 
this feat much talk about torture was indulged in, and it took place 
after a month’s separation from her husband, dufing which she was 
careful not to masturbate, so that she might have “a real good time” 
when he came back. She acknowledges that on this occasion she was 
a “complete wreck” for a couple of days afterward, but states that 
usually ten or a dozen orgasms (or spasms, as she terms them) only 
make her “feel lively.” She becomes frenzied with excitement during 
intercourse and insensible to everytliing but the pleasure of it. > 

She has never hitherto allowed anyone (except her husband alter 
marriage) to know of her sadistio impulses, nor has she carried them 
out with anyone, though she would like to, if she dared. Nor has she 
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allowed any man but her husband to have connection with her or to 
take any liberties. 

Outbursts o£ sadism may occur episodically iu fairly normal 
porsoiis. Tlius, Coutagne describes Hie case of a lad of 17 — 
always regarrled as quite normal, and -without any signs of 
degeneracy, even, on careful examination, or any traces of hysteria 
or alcoholism, though there -was insanity among his cousins — 
who had had occasional sexual relations for a year or two, 
and on one occasion, being in a state of erection, struck the 
girl three times on the breast and abdomen with a kitchen 
knife bought for the purpose. Ilo was much ashamed of his 
act immediately afterward, and, all the circumstances being 
taken into consideration, he was acquitted by the court. ^ Here 
W6 seem to have the obscure and latent fascination of blood, 
which is almost normal, germinating momentarily into an active 
impulse which is distinctly abnormal, though it produced little 
beyond those incisions -which Vatsyayana disapproved of, but 
still regarded as a part of cou-rtehip. One step more and we 
are amid the most outrageous and extreme of all forms of 
sexual perversion: -with the heroes of De Sade’s novels, who, 
in exemplification of -their author’s most- cherished ideals, plan 
scenes of debauchery in which the flowing of blood is an 
essential element of coitus; with -Uie Marshall Gilles de Eais 
and the Hungarian Countess Bathory, whose lust could only 
be satiated by the death of innumerable victims. 

Tbia impulse to stab — with, no desire to kill, or even in most 
cases to give pain, but only to draw blood and so either stimulate or 
altogether gratify the sexual impulse — is no doubt the oommonest form 
of sanguinary sadism. These -women-stabbers have been known in 
France as piquews for nearly a century, and in Germany are termed 
Stecher or Meaaersiecher (they have been studied by N&cke, "Znr 
Fsychologie der sadistischen Messorsteeber,” Anhiv filr Krimindlan- 
thropologie, Bd. 35, 1900). A case of this kind where a man stabbed 

1 TI. Coutagne, *'Caa d« Perversion Sanguinalre de I’lnetlnct 
fWncuel," Annaks Midtoo-Payahologiquea, July and August, 1893. D. S. 
Booth (Alienist and Xeuroloaiai, Aug., 1000) describes the case of a 
man of neurotic heredity who slightly stabbed a woman with a nenlaiife 
when on his way to a pTOBt!tat& 
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gh-la in the abdomen occui'red in Paris in tlie middle of the eighteonth 
ceiituryj and in 1810 or 1820 there seems to have been an epidemic of 
pupteuis in Paris; as we learn from a letter of Charlotte von Schiller’s 
to Knebel; the offenders (though perhaps there was only one) fre- 
quented the Boulevards and the Palais Eoyal and stahhad women in 
the buttocks or thighs; they were never caught. About the same time 
similar cases of a slighter kind occurred in London, Brussels, Hamburg, 
and Munich. 

Stubbers are nearly always men, but eases of the same perversion 
in women are not unknown. Phns Dr. Kiernan informs me of an 
Irish woman, aged 40, and at the beginning of the menopause, who, in 
New York in 1909, stabbed five men with a hatpin. The motive was 
sexual and she told one of the men that she stabbed him because she 
“loved” him. 

Gillcs de Eais, who had fought beside Joan of Arc, is the classic 
cxomple of sadism in its extreme lorm, involving the murder of youths 
and maidens, Bernelle considers that there is some truth in the conten- 
tion of IIuysmauB that the association with Joan of Are was a predispos- 
ing cause in unbalancing Gilles de Kais. Another cause was his luxurious 
habit of life. He himself, no doubt rightly, attached importance to the 
suggestions received in reading Suetonius. He appears to have been a 
sexually precocious child, judging from an obscure passage in his con- 
fessions. He was artistic and scholarly, fond of books, of the society 
of learned men, and of music. Bernelle sums him up as “a pious war- 
rior, a cruel and keen artist, a voluptuous assassin, on exalted mystic,” 
who was at the same time unbalanced, a superior degenerate, and 
morbidly impulsive. (The best books on Gilles de Bais are tlie Abbs 
Bossard’s CHUes de Rais, in which, however, the author, being a priest, 
treats his subject as quite sane and abnormally wicked; Huysmans’s 
novel, La-Baa, which embodies a detailed study of Gilles de Bais, and 
P. H. Bemelle’s These de Paris, I/a Psyohose de Gilles de Rais, 1910.) 

The opinion has been hazarded that the history of Gilles de Bais 
is merely a legend. This view is not accepted, but there can be no doubt 
that the sadistic manifestations which occurred in the Middle Ages were 
mixed up with legendary and folk-lore elements. These elements 
centered on the conception of the werwolf, supposed to be a man 
temporarily transformed into a wolf with bloodthirsty impulses. (See, 
e.g,, articles “Werwolf" and "Lycanthropy” in. Bncyolopaidia Britwnmioa,) 
France, especially, was infested with werwolves in the sixteentli oen- 
tniy. In 1603, however, it was decided at Bordeaux, in a trial in- 
volving a werwolf, that lycanthropy was only an insane delusion. 
Dumas (“Les Loup-Garous,” Journal de Psyohologie Normale el 
Pathologique, May-Jime, 1907) argues that the medieval werwolves wars 
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sadisU whose crimes were largely imaginative, though sometimes real, 
the predecessor of the modern Jack the Hipper. The complex nature of 
the elements making up the belief in tlie werwolf is emphasized by 
Ernest Jones, iier Alpfrawn, 1012. 

Helaicd to the werwolf, but distinct, was the vampire, supposed to 
bo a dead person who rose from the dead to suck the blood of the 
living during sleep. By way of reprisal Uie living dug up, exorcised, 
and mutilated the supposed vampires. This was called vampirism. The 
name vampire was then transferred to the living person who had so 
treated a corpse. Ail profanation of the corpse, whatever its oiigiii, 
is now frequently called vampirism. (Epaulow, Vampirisme, Thbse de 
Lyon, 1001; ill., “Le Vampire du Muy,” Araiuhee d’Anthropohgie 
Orimitielle, Sept., 1003). Tire earliest definite referenee to nocrophily is 
in Herodotus, who tells (bk. ii, oh. Ixxxix) of an Egyptian who had con- 
nection with tlio corpso of a woman recently dead. Epaulow gives 
various old eases and, at full length, the case which he himself in- 
vestigated, of Ardisson, tho “Vampire du Muy.” W. A. E. Browne also 
has on interesting article on “Necrophilism” [Jomnal of Mental Soi- 
cnee, Jan., 1876) which he regards as atavistic. When there is, in ad- 
dition, mutilation of the corpse, the condition is termed necrosadism. 
There seems usually to bo no true sadism in either necrosadism or 
necrophilism. (See, however, Bloch, Beitr&ge, vol. ii, p. 284 et ««f.) 

It must be said also that cases of rape followed hy murder are quite 
commonly not sadistic. The typo of such cases is represented by 
Soleilland, who raped and then murdered dhildren. He showed no 
sadistic perversion. He merely killed to prevent discovery, as a burglar 
who is interrupted may commit murder in order to escape. (E. Huprd, 
“L’ Affaire Soleilland,” Archives d’Antluopoloffie OrimineUe, Jan.-Eeb,, 
1010 .) 

A careful and elaborate study of a completely developed sadist 
has been furnished by Lacassagne, Boussei, and Papillon ("L’ Affaire 
Beidal,” Archives dfAnthropologie Criminelle, Oot.-Nov., 1007 ) . Reidal, 
a youth of 18, a seminarist, was a congenital sanguinary sadist who 
killed another youth and was finally sent to an asylum, Erom the ago 
of 4 ho had voluptuous ideas connected with blood and killing, and 
liked to play at killing with other children. He was of infantile 
physical development, with a pleasant, chttdish expression of face, very 
religious, and hated obscenity and immorality. But tho love of blood 
»nii murder was an irresistibio obsession and its gratification produced 
immense emotional relief. 

.Sadism generally has been especially studied hy Lueassagne, 
Vacher I'Evenlreur et lea Crimes Hadiques, 1890. ZoOsndism, or sadism 
toward animals, has been dealt with by P. Thomas, “Le Sadlsme sur les 
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iUitwaux," AroJwooa d’Anthropologie Oriminellg, Sept., 1903, Auto- 
eadism, or "auto-erotio cruelty,” that is to say, injuriee inflicted on a 
person by himself witli a sexual motive, has been investigated by Gr. 
Bach (Sexuelle 7erri)-tmge» des Mensohen tmd der Tf attire, p, 427) ; this 
condition seems, however, a form of algolagnia more masochistic than 
sadistic in character. 

With regard to the medicolegal aspects, Kieman (“Responsibility 
in Active Algophily,” Medicine, April, 1003) sets forth the reasons in 
favor of the full and oomplote responaibiliiy of sadists, and Harold 
Moyer comes to the same conelnslon (“Is Sexual Perversion Insanity?” 
Alienist and Neurologist, May, 1907). See also Thoinot’s Medicolegal 
Aapeofs of Moral Offenses (edited by Wcysse, 1911), ch. xviii. While 
we are probably justifled in considering the sadist as morally not 
insane in the technical sense, we must remember that he is, for the 
most part, highly abnormal from the outset. As Gaupp points out 
[Semal-Prohleme, Oct., 1909, p. 797), we cannot measure the influences 
which create ilia sadist and we must not therefore attempt to “punish” 
him, but we are bound to place Mm in a position whore he will not 
injure society. 

It is enough here to emphasize the fact that there is no 
solution of continuity in the links that bind the absolutely normal 
manifestations of sex, 'with the most extreme violations of all 
human law. This is so true that in saying that these manifesta- 
tions are violations of all human law we cannot go on to add, 
what would seem fairly obvious, that they are violations also of 
all natural law. We have but to go sufficiently far back, or 
sufficiently far afield, in the various zoological series to find 
that manifestations wliicli, from the human point of view, are 
in the extreme degree abnormally sadistic here become actually 
normal. Among very various species wounding and rending 
normally take place at or immediately after coitus; if we go 
back to the beginning of animal life in the protozoa sexual con- 
jugation itself is sometimes found to present the similitude, if 
not the actuality, of the complete dcTourmg of one organism by 
another. Over a very large part of nature, as it has been truly 
said, "but a thin veil divides love from dealh.''^ 

1 Kieman appears to have been the first to suggest the bearing of 
these facts on sadism, which he would regard as the abnormal human 
form of phenomena which may be found at the very beginning of animal 
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There is, indeerl, on the whole, a point of difference. In 
that al)nonual sadism which appears from lime to time among 
civilized human beings it is nearly always the female who be- 
comu.s the victim of tiio male. But in the normal sadism which 
occurs tliroughout a large part of nature it is nearly always 
•Iho male who is tlie victim of the female. It is the male spider 
who imprcgaatcH the female at the risk of his life and some- 
times perishes in tlie attempt; it is the male bee who, after 
Lnti'i'couTse witli the queen, falls dead from that fatal embrace, 
leaving her to iling aside his entrails and calmly pursue her 
eoui’se.i If it may seem to some that the course of our inquiry 
leads us to eouteniplate with equanimity, as a natural phenom- 
enon, a cerlaln semblance of cruelty in man in his relations with 
woman, they may, if they will, reflect that this phenomenon 
is but a very slight counterpoise to that cruelty which has been 
naturolly exerted by the female on the male long even before 
man began to bo. 

life, as, inilretl, the survival or atavlslio reappearance ot a primitive 
sexual cannibalism. Sep Ms “Psychological Aspects of the Sexual Ap- 
petite," Alienist ami Xcurologiat, April, 1891, and “Eesponsibility m 
Sexual Perversion," Chicago Medical Recorder, Afarch, 1892. Penta 
lias also independently developed the conception of the biological basis 
Of siiUism and other sexual perversions (/ Pereertimenti Sessuoli, 1803). 
It must bo added that, as Kcmy do Gourmont points out {Promenades 
1‘hiloaophiques, 2d series, p. 273), tltis sexual cannibalism exerted by 
thu female may have, primarily, no erotic signiflcance : “She eats him 
because she is hungry and because when exhausted he is an easy prey.” 

I In the chapter entitled “Le Vol Nuptial” of his charming book 
on the life of bees Maeterlinck has given an incomparable picture of 
the tragic courtship of these insects. 



Flagellation as a .Typical Illustration of Algolagnia^— Oanaea of 
Connection between Sexual Emotion and Whipping — ^Fhyaical Causes — 
Paychic Causes probably more Important — ^Tlie Varied Emotional Asao- 
eiations of Whipping— Its Wide Prevalence. 

The wholo problem of love and pain, in its eomplementayy 
sadistic and masochistic aspects, is presented to ns in connec- 
tion ■with the pleasure sometimes experienced in wliipping, or 
in being whipped, or in witnessing or tliinldng about scenes 
of whipping. The association of sexual emotion with blood- 
shed is so extreme a perversion, it so swiftly sinks to phases 
that are obviously cruel, repulsive, and monstrous in an extreme 
degree, that it is necessarily rare, and those who axe afflicted 
by it are often more- or leas imbecile. With whipping it is 
otherwise. Whipping has always been a recognized religious 
penance; it is still regarded as a beneficial and harmless, method 
of chastisement; tliere is nothing necessarily cruel, repulsive, 
or monstrous in the idea or the reality of whipping, and it is 
perfectly easy and natural for an interest in the subject to 
arise in an innocent and even normal child, and thus to furnish 
a germ around which, temporarily at all events, sexual ideas 
may crystallize. For these reasons the connection between 
love and pain may be more clearly brought out in connection 
with whipping than with blood, 

Thete is, by no means, any necessary connection between 
flagellation and the sexual emotions. If there were, this form 
of penance would not have been, so long approved or at aU events 
tolerated by the Ohnrch.i 

J The discipline or scourge was olassed with fasting as a method 
of mastering the flesh and of penance. See, e.g., Lea, Hiatorg of Awrionh 
lar Confession, vol. ii, p. 122. For many centuries bishops and priests 
used themselves to apply the dieoipline to their penitents. At first it 
was applied to the hack; later, especially in the ease of female peni- 
tents, it was frequently applied to the nates. Moreover, particil or 
complete nudity come to be frequently demanded, the humiliation thereby 
caused being pleasant in the sight or God. 

8 ( 129 ) 
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As a matter of fact, indeed, it was not always approved oi 
even tolerated. Pope Adrian XV in tlie eighth, century forbad# 
priests to beat tlioir penitents, and at the time of the epidemic 
of flagellation in the thirteenth century, which was highly ap- 
proved by many holy men, the abuses were yet so frequent that 
(’lenient VI issued a hull against these processions. All such 
papal prohibitions remained without effect. The association of 
religious flagellation with pervetied sexual motives is shown by 
its eondomnation in later ages by the Inquisition, which was ac- 
customed to prosecute the priests who, in prescribing flagellation 
as a ponancG, exerted it personally, or caused it to be inflicted 
on the stripped penitent in Ms presence, or made a woman 
penitent discipline him, such offences being regarded as forms 
of "solicitation."!- There seems even to be some reason to 
suppose that the religious flagellation mania which was so 
prevalent in the later Middle Ages, when processions of peni- 
tents, male and female, eagerly flogged themselves and each 
other, may have had something to do with the discovery of erotic 
flagellation,® which, at all events in Europe, seems scarcely to 
have been known before the sixteenth century. It must, in any 
ease, have assisted to create a predisposition. The introduction 
of flagellation as a definitely recognized sexual stimulant is by 
Eulenburg, in his interesting book, Sadismm und Masochismvs, 
attributed to the Arabian physicians. It would appear to have 
been by the advice of an Arabian physician that the Duchess 
Leonora (jfonzaga, of Mantua, was whipped by her mother to 
aid her in responding more warmly to her husband’s embraces 
and to conceive. 

Whatever the precise origin of sexual flagellation in Europe, 
there can he no doubt that it soon became extremely common, 
and so it remains at the present day. Those who possess a special 
knov.'ledge of such matters declare that sexual flagellation is 

IDulaurp, Dea Divinitea, Oiairatrioes, ch. xv; Lea, History of 
Haoerdoial Cclibary, .Id ed., vol. ii, p. 27H; ICieman, "Aiceticisja as an 
Auto-erotism,” Alienist and Heurologisl, Aug., IBll. 

it This is the opinion of Liiwenfeld, Ueher die Semelle Konstiiu- 
tion, p. 43. 
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the most frequent of all sexual perversions in England.! TMs 
belief isj I Imow, shared by many people both inside and ouh 
side England. Hoivever this may be, the tendency is certainly 
common. I doubt if it is any or at all less common in Germany, 
judging by the large number of books on the subject of flagella- 
tion which have been published in Gorman. In a catalogue of 
“interesting books” on this and allied subjects issued by a 
German publisher and bookseller, I find that, of fifty-five 
volumes, as many as seventeen or eighteen, all in German, deal 
solely with the question of flagellation, wliile many of tlie other 
books appear to deal in part ivith the same subject.^ It is, no 
doubt, true that the largo part which the rod has played in the 
past history of our civilization justifies a considerable amount 
of scientific interest in the subject of flagellation, but it is clear 
that the interest in these books is by no means always scientific, 
but very frequently sexual. 

It is remarkable that, while the sexual associations of whipping, 
whether in slight or in marked degrees, are so frequent in modem times, 
they appear to be by no means easy to trace in ancient times. “Flagel- 
lation,” I find it staled by a modem editor of the Priapeia, “so exten- 
sively practised in England as a provocation to venery, is almost entirely 
unnoticed by the Latin erotic writers, although, in the Bntyrioon of 
Fetronius (ch. cxxxriii), Encolpius, in describing the steps taken by 
(Enothea to xmdo the temporary impotence to which he was subjected, 
says: ‘Next she mixed nasturtium- juice with southern Wood, and, 

1 Thus, Btthren (iwan Bloch) remarks (Her Marqvis de Sade und 
Seine Zeit, 1901, p. 211) : “It is well known that England is today the 
classic land of sexual flagellation.” 8ee the same author’s QesoMeohta- 
leben in England, vol. ii, oh. vi. In America it appears also to be 
common, and Kiernan mentions that in advertisements of Chicago 
“massage shops” there often appears the announcement: “Flagellation 
a Specialty.” The reports of police inspectors in eiglileenth century 
France show how common flagellation then was in Paris. It may be 
added that various men of distinguished intellectual ability of recent 
times and earlier are reported as addicted to passive flagellation; this 
was the case with Helvdtius. 

2 A full bibliography of flagellation would include many hundred 
items. The more impormnt works on this subject, in connection with 
the sexual impulse, are enumerated by Eulenburg, in his Sadismus und 
Uaeoohismm. An elaborate history of flagellation generally is now 
being written by Georg Collas, OceohioMe des PlageUantismus, vol. i. 
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having hathcd my foreparts, she took a bunch of green nettles, and 
gently whipped my belly all over below the navel.’” It appears also 
that many uneiont courtesans dedicated to Venus as ex-votos a whip, 
a bridle, or a spur as tokens of their skill in riding their lovers. The 
whip was sometimes used in antiquity, but if it aroused sexual emo- 
tions they seem to have passed unregarded. “Wo naturally know 
nothing,” Eulenhurg remarks {fiadiamua und Maaookiamus, p. 72), “of 
the feelings of the piiestcsa of Artemis at the ilagoilation of Spartan 
youths; or wluiL omoUans inspired the prioKtesa of tho Syrian goddess 
under similar circumstances-, or what tho Homan I’ontifox Maximus 
felt when ho castigated the exposed body of a negligent vestal {as 
dssorihed hy Plutarch) behind a curtain, and the ‘plagoaus Orbilius’ only 
practised on children.” 

It was at tho Hcnaisaanco that cases of abnormal sexual pleasure 
in flagellation began to be recorded. Tho earliest distinct reference to 
a niasocliistic flagellant seems to have been made by Pico della Miran- 
dola, toward tho end of the flfteentb century, in bis Disputatlones 
.idversita Aatrologiam Divinatucem, bk. iii, eh. xxvii. Ctelius Hhodi- 
ginus in 1616, again, narrated, the case of a man he knew who liked to bo 
severely whipped, and found this a stimulant to coitus. Otto Brunfels, 
in. his Onomasticon (1334), art. "Coitus,” refers to another case of 
a man who dould not have intercourse with his wife until he had been 
whipped. Then, a century later, in 1643, Meibomius wrote De Usu 
Plagrorum in re Venerea, the earliest treatise on tliis subject, narrating 
various cases. Numerous old cases of pleasure in flagellation and urtica- 
tion were brought together by Schurig in 1720 in his Spermatologia, pp. 
233-258. 

The earliest dcGnitely described medical case of sadistic pleasure 
in the sight of active whipping which X have myself come across 
belongs to the year 1672, and occurs in a letter in which Kesterus seeks 
the opinion of Garmann. He knows intimately, he states, a very 
learned man — ^whose name, for the honor he hears him, he refrains from 
mentioning-— who, whenever in a school or elsewhere ho sees a boy nn- 
breecbed and birched, and hears him crying out, at once emits semen 
copiously without any erection, but with great mental commotion. The 
same accident frequently happens to him during sleep, accompanied by 
dreams of whipping, Nesterue .proceeds to mention that this “landatue 
vir” was also extremely sensitive to the odor of strawberries and other 
fruits, which produced nausea. He was evidently a neurotic subject. 
(L. C. F, Gatmanni et Aliomm Virorum Clarissimomm, Epiatolarwn 
Cent aria, Hostoebi vi Lipsiw, 1714.) 

In England we And that toward the end of the sixteenth century 
one of Marlowe's epigrams deals with a certain Franous who before 
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intorooarsB with liis mistress “sends for rods and strips himself stark 
nokedj” and hy the middle of tJie seventeenth century the existence of 
an association between flagellation and sexual pleasure seems to have 
been popularly recognized. In 1601, in. a vulgar “tragicomedy” entitled 
The Preabyieiian hash, we find: “I warrant he thought that the 
tickling of the wench’s buttocks with the rod would provoke her to 
lechery.” Tlint whipping was well known as a sexual stimulant in 
England in the eighteenth century is suiBoiently indicated by the fact 
that in one of Ilogarth'a series representing the “Harlot’s Progress” a 
birch rod hangs over the bed. The prevalence of sexual flagellation in 
England at the end of that century and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth is discussed by Duhren {Iwan Bloch) in his CfesohleoMsleben in 
England (1901-3), especially vol. ii, eh. vi. 

While, however, the evidence regarding sexual flagellation is rare, 
imtil recent times whipping as a punishment was extremely common. 
It is even possible that its very prevalence, and the consequent familiar- 
iiy with which it was regarded, were unfavorable to the development of 
any mysterious emotional state likely to act on the sexual sphere, except 
in markedly neurotic subjects. Thus, the corporal chastisement of wives 
by husbands was common and peiinitted. Not only was this so to o 
proverbial extent in eastern Europe, but also in the extreme west and 
among a people whose women enjoyed much freedom and honor. 
CjTorio law allowed a husband to chastise his wife for angry speaking, 
such as calling him a our; for giving away property she was not 
entitled to give away; or for being found in hiding with another man. 
For the first two offenses she had the option of paying him three kino. 
When she accepted the chastisement she was to receive "three strokes 
with a rod of the length of her husband’s forearm and the thickness of 
his long finger, and that wheresoever he might will, excepting on the 
head”; so that she was to suffer pain only, and not injury. (E. B. 
Holt, "Marriage Laws and Customs of the Oymri,” Journal of the 
Anlhropologioal Institute, August-Novembor, 1898, p. 162.) 

“The Cymric law,” writes a correspondent, “seems to have sur- 
vived in popular belief in the Eastern and Middle States of the United 
States. In police-courts in New York, for example, it has been unsuc- 
cessfully pleaded that a man is entiUod to beat his wife with a stick 
no threker than hrs thumb. In Pennsylvania actual acquittals have 
been rendered.” 

Among all classes children were severely whipped by their parents 
and others in authority over them. It may be recalled that in the 
twelfth century when Abelard became tutor to Heloise, then about 
18 years of age, her uncle authorised him to beat her, if negligent 
in her studies. Even in the sixteenth century Jeanne d’Albert, who 
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became the motlier of Henry IV of France, at the age of 13% was 
married to the Duke of Cloves, and to overeome her resistance to this 
union the Queen, her mother, had her wliipped to such an extent that 
she thought nlie would die of it. The whip on this occasion was, how- 
ever, only partially succesaful, for the Duke never succeeded in con- 
summating the marriage, wliich was, in conseriucnoe, annulled. { Cahants 
Iwings together numerous facts regarding the prevalence of flagellation 
as a cliastisement in ancient France in the interesting chapter on “La, 
FIngellatinn 4 la Cour ct fl. la Ville” in his IndtswdMons de I’Bistoire, 
1003.) 

As to Iho prevalence of whipping in England evidence is furnished 
by Andrews, in the chapter on “Whipping and Wliipping Posts,” in his 
hook on ttiicieiit punishments. It existed from, tho curliest times and 
was administered for a great variety of Offenses, to men and women 
alike, fur v'agrancy, for theft, to the fathers and mothers of illegitimate 
children, for drunkenness, for insanity, even sometimes for small-pox. 
At one time both sexes were whipped naked, but from Queen Elizabeth’s 
time only from the waist upward. In 1791 the whipping of female 
vagrants ceased by law. (W. Andrews, Bygone PunialWienta, 1800.) 

It must, however, be remarked that law always lags far behind 
social feeling and custom, and flagellation as a common punishment 
had fallen into disuse or become very perfunctory long before any 
cluinge was made in the law, though it is not absolutely extinct, even 
by law, today. There is even an ignorant and retrograde tendency to 
revive it. Thus, even in severe Commonwealth days, the alleged whip- 
ping with rods of a servant-girl by her master, though with no serious 
physical injury, produced a great public outcry, as we sec by the case 
of the Bev. Zachary Crofton, a distinguished London clergyman, who 
was prosecuted in 1037 on the charge of whipping his sexvant-girl, Mary 
Cadman, because she lay in bed late in the morning and stole sugar. 
This incident led to several pamphlets. In The Presbyterian Lash or 
Bootroff’s Maid Whiyt (1661), a satire on Croflon, we reads "It is 
not only contrary to Gospel but good manners to take np a wench’s 
petticoats, smock and all”; and in the doggerel ballad of "Bo-Peep,” 
which was also written on tlic some subject, it is said that Crofton 
should have left his wife to chastise tho maid. Crofton published two 
pamphlets, one under his own name and one under that of Alethcs 
Noettoff (1037), in which he elaborately dealt with the charge as both 
false and frivolous. In one passage he offers a qmilifled defense of 
such an act; “I cannot but bewail the exceeding rudeness of our times 
to suffer such foolery to he prosecuted as of some high and notorious 
crime. Suppose it were (as it is not) true, may not some eminent 
congregational brother be found guilty of the same actf Is it not 
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much short of drinking an health naked on a signpost? it not 

be as theologically defended as the husband’s correction of his wife?’* 
This passage, and ihe whole episode, show that feeling in regard to this 
matter was at that time in a state of transition. 

Flagellation us a penance, whether inflicted by the penitent him- 
self or by another person, was also extremely common in medieval and 
later days. According to Walsingham (“Master of the Rolls’ Collec- 
tion,” vol. i, p. 275), in England, in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, penitents, sometimes men of noble birth, would severely flagellate 
themselves, even to the shedding of blood, weeping or singing as they 
did so; they used cords with knots containing nails. 

At a later time the custom of religions flagellation was more 
especially preserved in Spain. Hie Countess d’Aulnoy, who visited 
Spain in 1625, has described the flagellations practised in public at 
Madrid. After giving an account of the dress worn by these flagellants, 
which corresponds to that worn in Spain in Holy Week at the present 
time by the members of the OofradioB, the face concealed by the high 
sugar-loaf head-covering, she continues: “They attach ribbons to their 
scourges, and usually their mistresses honor them with their favors. 
In gaining public admiration they must not gesticulate with the nrm, 
but only move the wrist and hand; the blows must be given without 
haste, and the blood must not spoil the costume. Tliey make terrible 
wounds on their shoulders, from which the blood flows in streams; 
they march through the streets with measured steps; they pass before 
the windows of their mistresses, where they flagellate themselves with 
marvelous patience. The lady gazes at this fine sight through the 
blinds of her room, and by a sign she encourages him to flog himself, 
and lets him understand how much she likes this sort of gallantry. 
When they meet a good-looking woman they strike themselves in such 
a way that the blood goes on to her; this is a great honor, and the 
grateful lady thanks them. . . . All this is true to the letter.” 

The Countess, proceeds to describe other and more genuine peni- 
tents, often of high birth, who may be seen in the street naked above 
the waist, and with naked feet on the rough and sharp pavement; some 
had swords passed through the skin of their body rnd arms, others 
heavy crosses that weighed them down. She remarks that she was told 
by the Papal Nuncio that he had forbidden confessors to impose such 
penances, and that they were due to the devotion of the penitents 
ttiemsclvcB, (Relation, du Voyage d’Espagne, 1002, vol. ii, pp. 168-164.) 

Tlie practice of public seif-flagellatiou in church during Lent 
existed in Spain and Portugal up to the early years of the nineteenth 
century. Descriptions of it wiil often hs met with in old volumes of 
travel. Thus, I find a traveler through Spain in 1786 describing how, 
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al Biirorlona, la* wos prosput ^^hpn, in Lent, at a Miserere in the Con- 
vent (liiiroh of Sail J?elipo Neri on 'Friday evening the doors were shut, 
the Iiglits put out, and in perfeet darkness all bared their backs and 
applied the dihcipline, singing while they scourged themselves, ever 
louder and hariher and with over greater vehemence until in twenty 
minuteH’ time the whole ended in a deep groan. It is mentioned that 
at Malaga, after hiieh a -icene, the whole church was in the morning 
ipiinkled uilh hlood. {.losepli Townsend, A Journey through Spain 
in nSti, voi. i, ]i. 122; vol. iii, p. l.t.) 

Kven to our own day religious self-flagellation is practised by 
Hpiiniards in tlie Asoios, in tlic darkened churches during Lent, and the 
walls are often spotted and smeared with blood at this time, (0. It. 
Uowtirth, "Tho Survival of Corporal Punishment,” Jowiial Anthropo- 
logical Jnslitulc, t'tb., 18H0,) In remote districts of Spain (ns near 
Jlaro irr Rioja) thero arc also hrotherlioods who will flagellate Urem- 
aelves on Good Friday, but not within the church. (Dario de Kegoyos, 
Espana Ncgta, 1890, p. 72.) 

\Vljon. wo glance over the history of flagellation and realize 
that, though whipping as a punishment has been very widespread 
and common, there have been periods and lands showing no dear 
knowledge of any sestial association of whipping, it becomes 
clear that whipping is not necessarily an algolagnic manifesta- 
tion. It seems evident that there must he special circumstances, 
and perhaps a congenital predisposition, to bring out definitely 
the relationship of flagellation to the sexual impulse. Thus, 
Lowenfeld considers that only about 1 per cent, of people can 
be sexually excited by flagellation of the buttoeks,i and hTocke 
also is decidedly of opinion tliat there can be no sexual pleasure 
in flagellation without predisposition, which is jrare.® On these 
grounds many are of opinion that physical chastisement, pro- 
vided it is moderate, seldom applied, and only to children who 
are qi\ite healthy and vigorous, need not be absolutely pro- 
hibited.8 But, however rare and abnormal a sexual response to 

1 LBwcnfcld, Veler die Seofuello Konstitution, p. 43. 

^Arehiv fUr Kriminalonthropologie, 1909, p, 301. He brings 
forward the evidence of a reliable and cultured man who at one time 
sought to obtain the pleasures of passive sexual flagellation. But in 
spite of his expectation and good will tho only result was to disperse 
every trace of sexual desire. 

>E.g., 'Kiefer, Zeitichrift fiir SevualtoiKctiaohaft, Aug., 1008. 
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actual flagellation may be in adults, we dball see that tbe general 
sexual association of whipping in the minds of children, and 
frequently of their elders, is by no means rare and scarcely 
abnormal. 

What is the cause of the connection between sexual emotion 
and whipping? A very simple physical cause has been beheved 
by some to account fully for the phenomena. It is Imown tliat 
strong stimulation of the gluteal region may, especially under 
predisposing conditions, produce or heighten sexual excitement, 
by virtue of the fact that both regions are supplied by branches 
of the same nerve. 

There is another reason why whipping should exert a sex- 
ual influence. As Fer6 especially has pointed out, in moderate 
amount it has a tonic efleet, and as such has a general bene- 
ficial result in stimulating the whole body. This fact was, in- 
deed, recognized by the classic physicians, and Galen regarded 
flagellation aa a tonic.^ Thus, not only must it be said that 
whipping, when applied to the gluteal region, has a direct in- 
fluence in stimulating tlie sexual organs, but its general tonic 
influence must naturally extend to the sexual system. 

It is possible that we must take into account here a biological 
factor, such as we have found mvolyed in other forms of sadism and 
masochism. In this connectioii a lady writes to me: “With regard to 
the theory which connects the desire for whipping with the way in 
which animals make love, where blows or preseure on the hindquarters 
are almost a necessary preliminary to pleasure, have you ever noticed 
the way in which stags behave ? Their does seem as timid as the males 
are excitable, and the blows inflicted on them by the horns of their 
mates to reduce them to submission must he, I should think, an exact 
equiyalent to being beaten with a stick.” 

It is remarkable that in some cases the whip would even appear 
to have a psychic influence in producing sexual excitement in animals 
accustomed to its application as a stimulant to action. Thus, Professor 
Conicvin, of Lyons, describes the case of a Hungarian stallion, other- 
wise quite potent, in whom erection could only be produced in the 
presence of a marc in heat when a whip was cracked near him, and oc- 

iP6r6, Revue de Mdeoine, August, 1900. In this paper PgrO 
brings together many interesting facts concerning flagellation in andent 
times. 
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Cftsionally apjilipd genUy to Uis legs, (Cornevin, Ai'cA^iea d'Anthro~ 
jioloyie CHminclk, January, 180C.) 

Here, undoubtedly, wc have a definite anatomical and phys- 
iological relalionsliip which often serves as a starting-point for 
the turning of the sexual feelings in this direction, and will 
sometimes support the perversion when it has otherwise arisen, 
lint this relation.ship, even if wo regard it as a fairly frequent 
elianncl by which sexual emotion is aroused, will not snlBce to 
account for most, or oven many, of the cases in which whipping 
exerts a sexual fascination. In many, if not most, cases it is 
found tiiut the idea of whipping assorts its sexual significance 
quite apart from any personal experience, even in persons who 
have never been whipped;^ not seldom also in persons who have 
been whipped and who feel nothing but repugnance for the 
actual performance, attractive as it may be in imagination. 

It is evident that wc have to seek the explanation of this 
phenomenon largely in psychic causes. Whipping, whether in- 
flicted or suffered, tends to arouse, vaguely but massively, the 
very fundamental and primitive emotions of anger and fear, 
which, as we have seen, have always been associated with court- 
eliip, and it tends to arouse them at an age when the sexual emo- 
tions have not become clearly defined, and under circumstances 
which are likely to introduce sexual associations. From their 
earliest years children have been trained to fear whipping, 
even when not actually submitted to it, and an unjust punish- 
ment of this kind, whether inflicted on themselves or others, 
frequently arouses intense anger, nervous excitement, or terror 
in tire senaitive minds of children.® Moieovex, as has been 
pointed out to me by a lady who herself in early life was affected 
hy tiu! sexual associations of whipping, a child only sees the 
naked body of elder ohildron when uncovered for whipping, and 

r Kehmidfc-Ilpuprfc {Monaisehrift filr TlarnkranTckeiten, 1908, W. 
1 ) argupH that it is not so much the actual use of the rad as playful, 
threatening and mystprious RnggeRtlons playing around it which nowa- 
dayR gives it sexual fascination. 

3 Moll {Untrmuohungen iiler dir. Idbido SemtaliSt Bd. i, p. 18) 
paints out that these emotions frequently suffice to cause sexual emis- 
siona in schoolboys. 
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its sf-imtil charm may in part be due to this cause. We lurtlier 
have to remark that tlie spectacle of suffering itself is, to some 
extent and under some circumstances, a stimulant of sexual 
emotion. It is evident that a number of factors contribute to 
surround whipping at a very early age -with powerful emotional 
atsociationsj and that these associations are of such a character 
that in predisposed subjects they are very easily led into a sexual 
channel.^ Yarious lines of evidence support this conclusion. 
Thus, from several reliable quarters I learn that the sight of a 
boy being caned at school may produce sexual excitement in the 
boys who look on. The association of sexual emotion with whip- 
ping is, again, very liable to show itself in schoolmasters, and 
’many eases have been recorded in which the flogging of hoys, 
under the stress of 'tliis impulse, has been carried to extreme 
lengths. An early and eminent example is furnished by Udall, 
the humanist, at one time headmaster of Eton, who was noted 
for his habit of inflicting frequent corporal punishment for little 
or no cause, and who confessed to sexual practices with the boys 
under his care.2 

Sanitchenko has called attention to the case of a Eussian 
functionary, a school inspector, who every day had some fifty 
pupils flogged in his presence, os evidence of a morbid pleasure 
in such scenes. Even when no sexual element can be distinctly 
traced, scenes of whipping sometimes exert a singular faacmation 
on some persons of sensitive emotional temperament. A friend, a 
clergyman, who has read many novels tells me that he has been 

IAb Eulenburg truly points out, the circumstances attending the 
whipping of a woman may be sexually attractive, even in the absence 
of any morbid impulse. Such circumstances are “the sight of naked 
feminine charms and especially — ^in the usual mode of flagellation — of 
those parts which possess for the sexual epicure a peculiar esthetic at- 
traction; the idea of treating a loved, or at all events desired, person 
as a child, of having her in oomplote subjection and being able to dis- 
pose of her despotically; and finally the immediate results of whipping: 
the changes in skin-color, the to and fro movements which simulate 
or anticipate the initial phenomena of coitus.” (Eulenburg, Seauale 
ycuropathie, p. 121.) 

2 Sec the article on Udall in the Dietionwy of ifatkmal 
Biography, 
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struck liy the frequency with which novelists describe such scenes 
with much luxury of detail; his list includes novels by well- 
known religions writers of both sexes. In some of these cases 
there is reason to believe that the writers felt this sexual associa- 
tion of whipping. 

It is natural that an interest in whipping should be devel- 
oped very early in cliildliood, and, indeed, it enters very fre- 
quently into the games of young children, and constitutes a 
much relished element of such games, more especially among 
girls. I know of many cases in which young girls between 0 
and 33 years of age took great pleasure in games in which 
the chief point consisted in unfastening each other’s drawers 
and smacking each other, and some of these girls, when they* 
grow older, realized that there was an element of sexual enjoy- 
ment in their games. It has indeed, it seems, always been a 
child’s game, and even an amusement of older persons, to play 
at smacking each other’s nates. In The Presbyter's Lash in 
1661 a young woman, is represented as stating that she had done 
this as a child, and in ancient France it was a privileged, custom 
on Innocents’ Day (December 28th) to smadc all the young 
people found lying late in bed ; it was a custom which, os Clemeut 
Marot bears witness, was attractive to lovers. 

If we turn to the histories I have brought together in Appendix B 
we find various references to whipping more or less olearly connected 
with the rudimentary sexual feelings of childhood. 

I am acquainted with numerous cases in which the idea of whip- 
ping, or the Impulse to whip or be whipped, distinctly exists, though 
usually, when persisting to adult life, only in a rudimentary form. 
History 1 in the Appendix B presents a well-marked instance. I may 
quote the remarks in another case of a lady regarding her early feelings: 
"As a child the idea of being whipped excited me, hut only in connec- 
tion with a person I loved, and, moreover, one who had the right to 
correct me. On one occasion I was beaten with the back of a brush, 
and the pain was suificient to overcome any excitement; so that, ever 
after, this particular form of whipping left me unafTocted, though the 
oxeltement still remained connected with forms of which I had no ex- 
perience.” 

Another lady states that when a little girl of 4 or 6 the servants 
used to smack her nates with a soft brush to amuse themselves (un- 
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douDtedly, as she now believesj this gave them a kind of sexual pleas- 
nre) j it did not hurt her, but she disliked it. Her father used to whip 
her severely on Uie nates at this age and onward to the age of 13, but 
this never gave her any pleasure. When, however, she was about 9 she 
began in waking dreams to imagine that she was whipping somebody, 
and would dnish by imagining that she was herself being whipped. Sh(j 
would make up stories of which the climax was a whipping, and felt at 
the same time a pleasurable burning sensation in her sexual parts; she 
used to prolong the preliminaries of the story to heighten the climax; 
she felt more pleasure in tlie idea of being whipped than of whipping, 
alUiough she never experienced any pleasure from an actual whipping. 
These day-dreams were most vivid when she was at school, between the 
ages of 11 and 14. They began to fade with the growth of affection for 
real persons. But in dreams, even in adult life, she occasionally ex- 
perienced sexual excitement accompanied by images of smacking. 

Another correspondent, this time a man, writes: “I experienced 
the connection between sexual excitement and whipping long before I 
knew what sexuality meant or had any notion regarding the functions 
of the sexual organa. What I now know to be distinct sexual feeling 
used to occur whenever the idea of whipping arose or the mention of 
whipping was made in a way to arrest my attention. I well remember 
the strange, mysterious fascination it had, even apart from any actual 
physical excitement. I have been told by many men and a few women 
that it was the same with them. Even now the feeling exists sometimes, 
especially when reading about whipping.” 

The following ebnfessioa, which I find recorded by a German 
manufacturer’s wife, correaponds with those I have obtained in Eng- 
land: "When about 6 years old I was playing with a little girl friend 
in the park. Our governesses sat on n bench talking. For some reason — 
perhaps because we had wandered away too far and failed to hear a 
call to return — ^my friend aroused the anger of the governess in charge 
of her. That young lady, therefore, took her aside, raised her dress, and 
Tigorousiy smacked her with the flat hand. I looked on fascinated, and 
possessed by an inexplicable feeling to which I naively gave myself up. 
The impression was so deep that the scene and the persons concerned 
are still clearly present to my mind, and I con even recall the little 
details of my companion’s underclothing.” Wlien sexual associations 
are permanently brought into play through such an early incident 
it is possible that a special predisposition exists. {Oesellsohaft und 
, OmMeoht, Bd. ii, ht. 4, p. 120.) 

It would eertainly seem that we must look upon this asso nia. . 
tiou as coming well within the normal range of 'emotional life 
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in childhood, althongli alter puberty, when the sexual feelings 
become clearly defined, the attraction of whipping normally tends 
to ho left behind as a piece of childishness, only surviving in the 
background of consciousness, if at all, to furnish a vaguely sexual 
emotional tone to the subject of whipping, but not affecting 
conduct, soiricthnes only emerging in erotic dreams. 

This, however, is not invariably the case in persons who 
are organically abnormal. In sueb cases, and especially, it 
would scorn, in highly sensitive and emotional children, the 
impress left by the fact or the image of whipping may be so 
strong that it affuela not only definitely, but permanently, the 
whole subsequout course of development of the sexual impulse. 
Uegis has recorded a case which well illustrates ilie circum- 
rtances and hereditary conditions under which the idea of whip- 
ping may take such firm root in the sexual emotional nature of 
a child as to persist into adult life; at the same time the case 
ihows how a sexual perversion may, in an intelligent person, take 
on an intellectual character, and it also indicates a rational 
method of treatment. 

Jnles P., aged 22, of good heredily on father’s side, but bod on 
that of mother, wlio is highly hysterical, while his grandmother was 
very impulsive and sometimes pursued other women with a knife. He 
has one brother and one sister, who are somewhat morbid and original. 
He is himself healthy, intelligent, good looking, and agreeable, though 
with slightly morbid peculiarities. At the age of 4 or 6 he suddenly 
opened a door and saw his sister, then a girl of 14 or 15, kneeling, with 
her clothes raised and her head on her governess’s lap, at the moment 
of being whipped for some offense. This trivial incident left a pro- 
found impression on his mind, and ho recalls every detail of it, especially 
the sight of his sister’s buttocks, — round, white, and enormous as they 
seemed to his childish eyes, — and that momentary vision gave a per- 
manent direction to the whole of his sexual life. Always after that he 
desired to touch and pat his sister’s gluteal regions. He shared her 
bed, and, though only a child, acquired great skill in attaining his ends 
without attracting her attention, lifting her night-gown when she slept 
and gently earesning the buttocks, abo contriving to turn her over on 
to her stomach and then make a pillow of her hips. This went on 
until tlie agt* of 7, when ho began to play with two little girls of the 
ncighborhond, the eldest of whom was 10; he liked to taka the nart of 
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the father and -whip them. The older girl was big for her age, and he 
would separate her drawers and smack her with much voluptuous emo- 
tion; so that he frequently sought opportunities to repeat the experience, 
to which the girl willingly lent herself, and they were constantly 
togetiier in dark corners, the girl herself Opening her drawers to enable 
him to caress her thighs and buttocks with his hand until he became 
conscious of an erection. Sometimes he would gently use a whip. On 
one occasion she asked him if he would not now like to see her in front, 
hut ho declined. 

One day, when 8 or 0 years old, being with a boy companion, he 
came upon a picture of a monk being flagellated, and thereupon per- 
suaded his companion to let himself be whipped; the hoy enjoyed the 
experience, which was therefore often repeated. Jules P. himself, how- 
ever, never took the slightest pleasure in playing the passive part. These 
pructioea were continued oven after the friend became a conscript, when, 
however, they became very rare. Only once or twice has he ever done 
anything of this kind to girls who were strangers to him. Nor has 
he ever masturbated or had any desire for sexual intercourse. He con- 
tents himself with the pleasure of being occasionally able to witness 
scenes of whipping in public places — parks and gardens — or of catching 
glimpses of tJie thighs and buttocks of young girls or, if possible, 
women. 

His principal enjoyment is in imagination. From the first he 
has loved to invent stories in which whippings were the climax, and at 
13 such stories produced the first spontaneous emission. Thus, he 
imagines, for instance, a young girl from the country who comes up to 
Paris by train; on the way a lady is attracted by her, takes an interest 
in her, brings her home to dinner, and at last can no longer resist the 
temptation to take the girl in her arms and whip her amorously. He 
writes out these scenes and illustrates them with drawings, many of 
which BOgis reproduces. He has even written comedies in which whip- 
ping plays a prominent part. He has, moreover, searched public libraries 
for references to flagellation, inserted queries in the Intcrmfdiare dea 
Chcrebmra et dea Curiovai, and thus obtained a complete bibliography 
of flagellation which is of considerable value. BCgis is acquainted with 
these Arehivea do la Fesade, and states that they are carried on with 
gi’eat method and care. He is especially interested in the whipping of 
women by women. He considers that the pleasure of whippings should 
always he shared by the person, whipped, and he is somewhat concerned 
to find that he has an increasing inclination to imagine an element of 
cruelty in the whipping. Emissions are somewhat frequent. Accord- 
ing to the latest information, he is much better; he has entered into 
sexual relationship with a woman who is much in love with him, and 
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to wliom Iio has confided his peculiarities. With her aid and suggestions 
lie hn.s U'cn able to ha^e intercourse with her, at the moment of coitus 
whipping her with a harmless India-rubber tubs. (B. E6gis, “Un Cos 
do Perversion f)e.\uelle, a forme Sadique,” Archives d'Anlhropologic 
OrimUuillca, July, 1800.) 

In a ease also occurring in a highly educated man (narrated by 
Maramlon (le llontyel) a doctor of laws, brilliantly intellectual and 
lielunging to a fiiinily in wliieh there hod been some insanity, when at 
selitiol at the age of 11, saw for the first time a schoolfellow whipped on 
tlie nates, and experienced a new pleasure and emotion. He was never 
himself whipped at sehool, but would invent games with his sisters and 
playfellows in which whipping formed an essential part. At the ago of 
13 he ttoised a young woman, a cook, until she seized him and whipped 
him. Tie put his arms around her and experienced his first voluptuous 
spasm of BOX. The love of flagollation temporarily died out, however, 
and gave place to mabturbation and later to a normal attraction to 
women. But at the age of 32 the old ideas were aroused anew by a 
story his mistress told him. He suffered from various obsessions and 
finally committed suicide. (IVIarandon. de Montyel, “Obsessions ct Vie 
Bexnelle,” Archives' de Neurologic, Oct,, 1904.) 

In a case that has been reported to me, somewhat similar ideas 
played a part. Xhe subject is a tall, well-developed man, aged 28, 
delicate in childhood, but now normal in health and physical condition, 
though not fond of athletics. His mental ability is much above the 
average, especially in scientific directions; he was brought up in narrow 
and strict religions views, hut at an early age developed agnostic views 
of his own. 

From the age of 0, and perhaps earlier, he practised masturbation 
almost every night. This was a habit which he carried on in all 
innocence. It was os invariable a preliminary, he states, to going to 
sleep as was lying down, and at this period ho would have felt no 
hesitation in telling all about it had the question been asked. At the 
age of 12 or 13 be recognized the habit as abnormal, and fear of ridicule 
then caused him to keep silence and to avoid observation. In carrying 
it out he would lie on his stomach with the penis directed downward, 
and not up, and the thumb resting on the region above the root of the 
penis. There was desire for micturition after the aet, and when that 
was satisfied sound sleep followed. tVlien he realized that the habit 
was abnormal he began to make efforts to discontinue it, and these 
efforts have been continued up to the present. Tlie chief obstacle has 
been the difficulty of sleep without carrying out the practice. Emis- 
sions first began to occur at the age of 13 and at first caused some 
Olamu Daring the six following years indulgence was irregular, aome^ 
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times oeeurring every other night and BOmctimea -with a week’s inter- 
mission. Tlien at the age of 10 the habit was broken for a year, during 
which nocturnal emissions took place during sleep about every thice. 
weeks. Since this, shorter periods of non-indulgence have occurred, 
these periods always coinciding with unusual mental or physical strain, 
as of examinations. He lias some degree of attraction for women; 
this is strongest during cessation from masturbation and tends to dis- 
appear when the habit is resumed. He has never had sexual inter- 
course because he prefers his own method of gratification and feels 
great abhorrence for professional prostitutes; he could not afford to 
marry. Any indecency or immorality, except (he observes) his own 
variety, disgusts him. 

At the earliest period no menial images accompanied the act of 
masturbation. At about the ago of 8, however, sexual excitement began 
to be constantly associated with ideas of being whipped. At or soon 
after this age only the fear of disgrace prevented him from committing 
serious childish offenses likely to be punished by a good whipping. 
Parents and masters, however, seem to have used corporal punishment 
very sparingly. 

At first this desire was for whipping in general, without reference 
to the operator. Soon after the age of 10, however, he began to wish 
that certain hoy friends should he the operators. At about the same 
time dofinita desire arose for closer contact with these friends and later 
for definite indecent acts which, however, the subject failed to specify; 
he probably meant mutual masturbation. These desires were under 
control, and the fear of ridicule seems to have been the chief restraining 
cause. At about the age of 15 he began to realize that such acts 
might be considered morally bad and wrong, and this led to letioence 
and careful concealment. Up to the age of 20 there were four definite 
attachments to persons of his own sex. There was a tendency, some, 
times, to regard women as possible whippers, and this became stronger 
at 22, the images of the two sexes then mingling in his thoughts of 
flagellation. Latterly the mental accompaniments of masturbation have 
been less personal, lapsing into the mental picture of being whipped 
by on unknown and vague somebody. When definite it has always been 
a man, and preferably of the type of a schoolmaster. His desire has 
been for punishment by whips, canes, or birches, especially upon the 
buttooks. He has always shrunk from the thought of the production 
of blood or bruises. He wishes, in mental contemplation, lor a punish- 
ment sufficiently severe to make him anruous to stop it, and yet not 
able to stop it. He also takes pleasure in the idea of being tied up 
so as to be unable to move. 

He has at times indulged in self-whipping, of no great severity. 

10 
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In the preceding case wo see a tendency to erotic gelf-ilagcnation 
which in a iiiiuor degree is not uncommon. Occasionally it becomes 
highly developed. Max Marcuse has presented such a case in elaborate 
detail (Zeitsehrift fiir die Oesamte Jfeurologie, 1912, hi. 3, fully sum- 
ninrixcd in flcxunl-l‘roblcr)ie, Kov., 1012, pp. S15-S20). This is the 
ease of a Catholic priest of highly neurotic heredity, who spontaneously 
Ix'gan to whip hinmelf at the age of 12, this self-Jlngellation being con- 
tinued and aecoinpanied by masturbation after the age of 16. Other 
aHsoeiiited perversions were Niireiaaism and nates fetichism, as well as 
homose.vertil phnntaKie.s. lie e.vperjcnced a certain pleasure (with erec- 
tion, not pjaeulatiou) in punishing his boy pupils. It is not uncom- 
niutt for all forma of erolie iingellatiou to bo associated with a homo-, 
sexual olcniciit. I have elsewhere brought forward a case of this kind 
(tlie case of A. 1’., vol. ii of Studies) . 

idignilieant is Rousseau’s account of the origin of his own maso- 
chistic pleasure in whipjiing nt tho ago of 8; “Mademoiselle Lani- 
bercier showed toward me «, mother’s affection and also a mother’s 
authority, whioli she sometimes carried so far as to inflict on us the 
usual punishment of children when wc had deserved it. For a long 
time she was content with the threat, and that threat of a chastisement 
■which for mo was quite new seemed very terrible; but after it had been 
executed I found the experience less terrible than the expectation had 
been; and, strangely enough, this punishment increased my affection 
for her who had inflicted it. It needed all my affection and all my 
natural gentleness to prevent me from seeking a renewal of the same 
treatment by deserving it, for I had found in the pain and even in the 
shame of it an element of sensuality which left more desire than fear 
of receiving the experience again from the same hand. It is true that, 
as in all this a precocious sexual element was doubtless mixed, the 
same chastisement if inflicted by her brother worild not have seemed so 
pleasant.” He goes on to say that the punishment was inflicted a 
Second time, but that that time was the last, Mademoiselle Lambercier 
having apparently noted the effects it produced, and, henceforth, instead 
of sleeping in her room, he was placed in another room and treated 
by her as a big boy, “Who would have believed,” he adds, “that 
this childish punishment, received at tlio age of 8 from the band of a 
young woman of 30, -a-ould have determined my tastes, my desires, my 
passions, for the rest of my life?” He remarks that this strange taste 
drove him almost to madness, but maintained the purity of bis morals, 
and the joys of love existed for him chiefly in imagination. (J. J. 
Rousseau, Lcs Confessions, pnrtie i, livre i.) It will be seen how all 
the favoring conditions of fear, shame, and precocious sexuality were 
hers present in an extremely sensitive child destined to become the 
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greatest emotional force of his century, and receptive to influences 
which would have had no permanent elleet on any ordinary child. 
(When, as occasionally happens, the first sexual feelings are experi- 
enced under the stimulation of whipping in normal children, no perma- 
nent perversion necessarily follows; Moll mentions that ho knows such 
cases, Zeitsohrift filr Pddagogie, Payohiatiie, und Pathologie, lOOl.) 
It may be added that it is, perhaps, not fanciful to see a certain 
incvilablencBS in the fact that on Eousseau’s highly sensitive and re- 
ceptive temperament it was a masochistic germ that fell and fructified, 
while on BCgis’s subject, with his more impulsive ancestral antece- 
dents, a sadistic germ found favorable soil. 

It may be noted that in KSg's's sadistic case the little girl who 
was the boy’s playmate found scarcely leas pleasure in the passive 
part of whipping than he found in the active. There is ample evidence 
to show that this is very often the case, and that the attractiveness of 
the idea of being whipped often even arises spontaneously in children. 
Lombroso (Lo Donna Delinquente, p. 404) refers to a girl of 7 who 
had voluptuous pleasure in being whipped, and Hammer {Monatsohrift 
(lir Earnkrankheitm, 1900, p. 398) speaks of a young girl who similarly 
experienced pleasure in punishment by whipping. Krafl't-Ebing records 
the case of a girl of between 0 and 8 years of ago, never at that time 
having been whipped or seen anyone else whipped, who spontaneously 
acquired — ^how she did not know — the desire to be castigated in this 
manner. It gave her very great pleasure to imagine a woman friend 
doing this to her. She never desired to be whipped by a man, though 
there was no trace of inversion, and she never masturbated until the 
age of 24, when a marriage engagement was broken ofi'. At the age of 
10 this longing passed away before it was ever actually realized. 
(Eraift-Ebing, Psyohapathia Semwilis, eighth edition, p. 13C.) 

In the case of another young woman described by Krafft-Ebing— 
where there was neurasthenia with other minor morbid conditions in 
the family, but the girl herself appears to have been sound — the desire 
to be whipped existed from a very early age. She traced it to the fact 
that when she was 5 years old a friend of her father’s playfully 
placed her across his Imees and pretended to whip her. Since then she 
has always longed to bo caned, but to her great regret the wish has 
never been realized. She longs to be the slave of a. man whom she 
loves : "Lying in fancy before him, he puts one foot on my neck while 
I kiss the other. I revel in the idea of being whipped by him and imag- 
ine different scenes in which he beats me. I take the blows as so 
many tokens of love; ho is at first extremely kind and tender, but then 
in the excess of his love he beats me. I fancy that to heat me for 
Jove’s sake gives him the highest pleasure." Sometimes she imaginsa 
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that she is his slave, but not his female slave, for every woman may 
be her husband’s slave. She is of proud and independent nature in all 
other matters, and to imagine herself a man who consents to be a slave 
gives her a moio satisfying sense of humiliailon. She does not under- 
stand that the.^ie manifestations are of a sexual nature. (Krofft-Bhing, 
Ps^ohopathia Semialis, English translation of tenth edition, p. 180.) 

Sometimes a woman desires to take the active part in whipping. 
Thus Marundon do Montyel records the case of a girl of IB, hereditarily 
neuropathic (her father was alooholic), but very intelligent and good- 
hearted, wlio lind never been whipped or seen anyone whipped. At 
tliia age, however, she liappenod to visit a married friend who was 
just alwut to pmush her boy of 0 by whipping Mm with a wet towel. 
Tlic girl spectator was much interested, and though the boy screamed 
and struggled she experienced a new sensation she could not deiine. 
“At every stroke,” she said, “a strange shiver went through all my 
body from my brain to my heels.” She would like to have whipped 
him herself and felt sorry when it was over. She could not forget the 
scene and would dream of herself whipping a boy. At last the desire 
became irresistible and she persuaded a hoy of 12, whom she was very 
fond of, and who was much attached to her, to let her whip him on 
the naked nates. She did this so ferociously that he at lost fainted. 
She was overcome by grief and remorse. (Marandon de Montyel, 
Archives S'Anthropoloffie Criminelle, Jan., IDOB, p. 30.) 

Although masochism in a pronounced degree may be said to be 
Tare in women, the love of active flagellation, and sadistic impulsed 
generally are not uncommon among them. Bloch believes they ate 
especially oonunon among English women. Cases occur from time to 
tame of extreme harshness, cruelty, degrading punishment, and semi- 
starvation inflioted upon children. The accused are most usually 
women, and when a man and woman in conjunction are accused it ap- 
pears generally to have been the woman who played the more active 
part But it is rarely demonstrated in these cases that the cruelty 
exercised had a definite sexual origin. There is uotMng, for instance, 
to indicate true sadism in the famous English case in the eighteenth 
century of Mrs. Brownrlgg (Bloch, OesoMeohUleien in Sngland, vol. ii, 
p. 426). It may well ho, however, in many of these eases that the 
real motive is sexual, although latent and nneonsoious. The normal 
sexual impulse in women is often obscured and disguised, and it would 
not be surprising if the perverse instinct is so likewise. 

It is noteworthy thot a passion for whipping may be aroused by 
eontaqt with a person who desires to he whipped. ■ This is illustrated 
by the following case which has been communicated to me; “K. is a 
Jew, about 40 years of age, apparently normal. Nothing la known of 
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his iinteccdcnta. He is a manufacturer with several shops. S., an 
Kngliahwoinan, aged 26, entered his service; she is illegitimate, be- 
lieved to have been reared in a brothel kept by her mother, is pre- 
possessing in oppearanee. On entering K.’b service S. was continually 
negligent and careless. This so provoked K. that on one occasion he 
struck her. She showed great pleasure and confessed that her blunder 
had been deliberately intended to arouse him to physical violence. At 
her suggestion K. ultimately consented to thrash her. This operatioi» 
took place in K.’a office, S. stripping for the purpose, and the leather 
driving band from a sewing-machine fras used. S. manifested urn 
mibtakablo pleasure during the flagellation, and connection occurred 
after it. These thrashings were repeated at frequent intervals, and K, 
found a growing liking for the operation on his own part. Once, at 
the suggestion of S., a girl of 13 employed by IC. was thrashed by both 
K. and S. alternately. The cliild complained to her paients and IC. 
mads a money payment to them to avoid scandal, the parents agreeing 
to keep silence. Other women (Jewish tailoreases) employed by K. 
were subsequently thrashed by him. He asserts that they enjoyed the 
experience, lira. IC, discovering her husband’s infatuation for S., com- 
menced divoreo proceedings. S. consentod to leave the country at K.’8 
request, but returned almost immediately and was kept in hiding until 
the decree was granted. The mutual infatuation of K. and S. continues, 
though K. asserts that he cares less for her than formerly. Flagel- 
lation has, however, now become a passion with him, though be declares 

that the practice was unknown to him before he met S. His great 
fear is that ho will kill S. during one of these operations. He is oon- 

vinced that S. is not an isolated case, and that all women enjoy 

flagellation. He claims that the experiences of the numerous women 
whom he has now thrashed bear out this opinion; one of them is q. 
wealthy woman separated from her husband, and is now infatuated 
with K.” 

Flagellation, more espeoially in its masochistic form, is sometimes 
associated with true inversion. Moll presents the case of a young 
inverted woman of 2fl, showing, Indeed, many other minor sexual 
anomalies, who is sexually exoHed when beaten with a switch. A whip 
would not do, and the blows must only he on the nates; she cannot 
imagine being beaten by a small woman. She has often in this way 
been beaten by a Mend, who should be naked at the time, and must 
submit afterward to cunnilinotus. (Moll, Eontr&re Setemlempflnd- 
vng, third edition, p, 668.) 

In the preceding ease there were no masochistic ideas; it is likely 
that in such a case beating is desired largely on account of that purely 
physical effect to which attention has already been called. In. the same 
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way aclf-beating witli a switch or whip has sometimes been spon. 
taneoubly discovered as a method, of self-excitement preliminary to 
masturbation. I am acquainted with a lady of much intellectual 
ability, .Hcxually normal, who made this discovery at the age of 18, 
and practiicd it for a time. Professor Reverdin, also, speaks of the 
case of u young girl under his care who, after having exhausted all the 
resource.s of her intelligenee, finally discovered that the climax of 
enjoyment was best reached by violently whipping her own buttocks 
and iliiglin. Hlie. had invented for this purpose a whip composed of 
twelve eords each of which lurmftiated in a large ehcstnut-burr provided 
with its spine.s. (X. Reverdin, Reime Midicale de la Suisse iiomande, 
January 20, 1888, p. 17.) 



rv. 

The Impulse to Strangle the Object of Sexual Deeiro — ^Tho Wish 
to be Strangled — Eespiratory Disturbance the Essential Element in this 
Group of Phenomena — ^The Part Played by Respiratory Excitement in 
tlie Process of Courtship — Swinging and Suspension — The Attraction 
Exerted by the Idea of being drained and Fettered. 

TilERE is another impulse which it may be worth while 
to consider briefly here, for the sake of the light it throws on 
the relationship between love and pain. I allude to the im- 
pulse to strangle the object of sexual desire, and to the corre- 
sponding craving to he strangled. Cases have been recorded 
in which this impnlae was so powerful that men have actually 
strangled women at the moment of coitus.^ Such eases are 
rare; but, as a mere idea, the thought of strangling a woman 
appears to he not infrequently associated with sexual emotion. 
TVe must probably regard it as, in the main, — with whatever 
subsidiary elements, — an aspect of that physical seizure, domi- 
nation, and forcible embrace of the female which is one of the 
primitive elements of courtship.^ 

The corresponding idea — ^tho pleasurable connection of 
the thought of being strangled with sexual emotion — appears 
to occur still more frequently, perhaps especially in women. 
Here we seem to have, as in the case of whipping, a combina- 

lAn attenuated and symbolic form of this impulse is seen in the 
desire to strangle birds with the object of stimulailng or even satisfy- 
ing sexual desire. Prostitutes are Bometimes acquainted with men 
who bring a live pigeon with, them to be strangled just before inter- 
course. Lanplicar, of St. Louis [Alienist and ’Neurologist, May, 1907, 
p. 204), knew a woman, having loomed masturbation in a convent 
school, who was only excited and not satisfied by coitus with lior 
husband, and had to rise from bed, catch and caress a chicken, and 
finally wring its neck, whereupon orgasm occurred. 

2 Even young girls, however, may experience pleasure in the 
playful attempt to strangle. Thus a lady speaking of herself at the 
time of puberty, when she was in the habit of masturbating, writes 
[Sexual-Probleme, Aug., 1000, p. 638) : "I acquired a desire to seize 
people, ospeeially girls, by the throat, and I enjoyed their way of 
screaming out.” 
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tion of a physical with a psydiie element. Not only is the 
idea attractive, but, as a matter of fact, strangulation., sufEoca- 
tion, or any arrest of respiration, even when carried to the ex- 
tent of producing death, may actually provoke emission, as is 
observed after death by hanging.^ It is noteworthy that, as 
Eulenl)urg remarks, the method of treating diseases of the spinal 
cord by siisponfiion — a method mudi in vogue a few years ago — 
often produced sexual excitemonL® In hrothela, it is said, some 
of tlie clients desire to bo suspended vertically hy a cord ftmiished 
with pads.* A playful attempt to throttle her on the part of her 
lover is often felt hy a woman a.s pleasurable, though it may nqt 
necessarily produce dehnito sexual excitement. Sometimes, how- 
ever, this feeling becomes so strong that it must be regarded as 
an actual perversiou, and I have been told of a woman who is 
indifferent to the ordinary sexual embrace; her chief longing is 


1 Godard observed that when aniinala are bled, or felled, as well 
as strangled, there is often abundant emission, rich in spermatozoa, 
hut without erection, though aeoompamed by the same moveraentB of 
the tail os during copulation. Hobin (art. '‘Fecundation,” Diatiomaire 
des Saiencet Medicates], who quotes this observation, has the following 
remarks on this subject: "Ejaculation occurring at the momeiit when 
the circulation, maintained artificially, stops is a fact of significance. 
It shows how congestive conditions — or inversely anemic conditions — 
constitute organic states suffleient to set in movement the activity of 
the nerve-centers, as is the case for muscular contractility. . . . 
Everything leads ns to believe that at the moment when the motor 
nervous action takes place the corresponding sensitive centers also come 
into play.” It must he added that Minovici, in his elaborate etudy of 
death by hanging ("Etude sur la Pendaison,” AroJkives c^Anthropologie 
Crimtnelle, 1005, especially p. 791 et seq.), concludes that the turges- 
cence of penis and flow of spermatic fluid (sometimes only prostatio 
secretion) usually observed in idiese cases is purely passive and 
generally, though not always, of post-mortem occurrence. There is, 
theorefore, no sexual pleasure in death by banging, and persons who 
have been rescued at the last moment have experienced no voluptuous 
eenaations. This was so even in the case, referred to by Minovici, of a 
man who hanged himself solely with the object of producing sexual 
pleasure. 

aEulenburg, SeaniaJe yeuropaiMe, p. 114. 

tBemaldo de Quiros and Llanos Aguilaniedo (La MaJa Vida en 
M<fdrid, p, Z04) knew the case of a man who found pleasure in lying 
back on an inclined couch while a prostitute behind him pulled at a 
slipknot until he was nearly sulTocated; it was the only way in which 
he could attain sexual gcatiflcatlon. 
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to be tiirottled, and she will do anything to have her nock 
squeezed by her lover till her eyeballs biilge.l 

“I tHnk if I could be left my present feelings,” a lady writes, 
"and be changed into a male imbecile, — that is, given a man's strength, 
but deprived, to a large extent, of reasoning power, — I might very 
likely act in the apparently cruel way they do. And this partly be< 
cause many of their actions appeal to me on the passive side. The 
idea of being strangled by a person I love docs. The great Bcnsitivenesf 
of one’s throat and neck come in here as well as the loss of breath. 
Once when I was about to be separated from a man I cared for I put 
his hands on my throat and implored him to Idll me. It was a 
moment of madness, which helps me to understand the feelings of a 
person always insane. Even now that I am cool and collected 1 know 
that if I were deeply in love with a man who I thought was going to 
kill me, especially in that way, I would make no effort to save myself 
beforehand, though, of course, in the final moments nature would assert 
herself wiihout my volition. What makes the horror of such cases in 
insanity is the fact of the love being left out. But I think I find no 
greater difficulty in picturing the mental attitude of a sadistic lunatic 
than that of a normal man who gets pleasure out of women for whom 
he has no love.” 

The imagined pleasure of being strangled by a lover brings 
us to a group of feelings which would seem, to be not uncon- 
nected with respiratory elements. I refer to the pleasurable 
excitement experienced by some in suspension, swinging, re- 
straint, and fetters. Strangulation is the extreme and most de- 
cided type of this group of imagined or real situations, in all 
of which a respiratory disturbance seems to be an essential 
element.® 

1 Arrest of respiration, it may be noted, may accompany strong 
sexual excitement, as_ it may some other emotional states; one recalls 
passages in the Arabian Nights in which we are told of ladies who at 
the sight of a very beautiful youth “felt their reason leave them, 
yearned to embrace the marvelous youth, and ceased breatMng" 
Inhibited respiration is indeed, as Stevens shows ("Study of Atten- 
tion,” American JonmaJ of Psychology, Oct., 1006), a charaoteristio 
of all active attention. 

STlie exact part played by the respiration and even the circula- 
tion in constituting emotional states is still not clear, although various 
experiments have been made; see, e,g,, Angell and Thompson, "A Study 
of the Eelations between Certain Organio Processee and Consoiousness,” 
Psychological Seview, January, 1890. A summary statement of the 
relations of the respiration and circulation to emotional states will he 
•found in EUlpe’s Outlines of Psychology, part i, section 2, § 37. 
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Ill explaining these phenomena we have to remark that 
respiratory excitement has always been a conspicuous part of 
the wliole process of tiimeseonce and detumescence, of the strug- 
gles of courtship and of its climax, and that any restraint upon 
respiration, or, indeed, any restraint npon muscular and emo- 
tional activity generally, tends to heighten the state of sexual 
excitement associated with such activity. 

I liaio I'Ncwlifn', wlicii studying the spontaneous solitary niani- 
fostiitiou of the sesuiil inatinot {Aalo-crotiem, in. vol. i of these 
fSVudifs), r(‘fcrr<‘d to tlie plpiiauraWy emotional, and soincLiraes sexual, 
cireuts of Hwingiug and situilar kinds of movement. It is possible tluit 
tlipip is a certain sigiiiticance in the frequency with which the eight- 
ecnth-ceiitury Kreiich painters, wlio lived at a time when tUa refine- 
ments of sexual emotion were cnrpfully sought out, have painted women 
ill the net of swinging. Fragonard mentions that in 17C3 a gentleman 
invited him into the countiy, with the request to paint his mistress, 
especially stipulating tliat she should be depicted in a swing. The same 
motive was common among the leading artists of that time. It may be 
said that this attitude was merely a prete-xt to secure a vision of 
ankles, but that result could easily have been attained without the aid 
of the swing. 

I may here quote, as bearing on. this and allied questions, a some- 
'ntiat lengthy communication from a lady to whom 1 am indebted for 
many subtle and suggestive remarks on the whole of this group of 
manifestations ; — 

“With regard to the connection between swinging and suspension, 
perhaps the physical basis of it is the loss of breath. Temporary loss 
of breath with me produces excitement. Swinging at a height or a 
fall from a height would cause loss of breath; in a state of suspension 
the imagination, would suggest the idea of falling and the attendant 
I0.SS of hroath. People suffering from lung disease are often erotically 
inclined, and anesthetics affect the breathing. Men also seem to like 
the idea of suspension, but from the active side. One man used to 
put his wife on. a high swinging shelf when she displeased him, and 
my husband told me once he would like to suspend me to a crane we 
were watching at work, though I have never mentioned my own feeling 
on this point to him. Suspension is often mentioned in descriptions of 
torture, Beatrice Ccncl was hung np by her hair and the recently mur- 
dered Queen, of Korea was similarly treated. In Tolstoi's My Buabmd 
and I Hie girl says she would like her husband to hold her over a preci- 
pice. That passage gave me groat pleasure.! 

iThe words alluded to by my correspondent are ns follows: "I 
needed a struggle; whnt I needed was that feeling should guide life, and. 
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"The idea of slipping olT an inclinod plane gives me the same sen- 
sation. I always foci it on seeing Michael Angelo’s ‘Night,’ though tlie 
slipping look displeases me artistically, I remember that when I saw 
the ‘Kight’ first I did feel excited and was annoyed, and it seemed to 
me it was the slipping-oiT look that gave it; but I think I am now less 
affected by that idea. Certain general ideas seem to excite one, but the 
particular forms under which they are presented lose their effect and 
have to be varied. The sentence mentioned in Tolstoi leaves me now 
quite cold, but if I came across the same idea elsewhere, expressed dif- 
ferently, then it would excite me. I am very capricious in the small 
things, and I think women are so more than men. The idea of slipping 
down a plank formerly produced excitement with mo; now it has a less 
vivid effect, though the idea of loss of breath still produces excitement. 
The idea of the plank docs not now affect me unless there is a certain 
amoimt of drapery. I think, therefore, that the feeling must come in 
part from the possibility of tlie drapery catching on some roughness of 
the surface of the slope, and so producing pressure on the sexual organa. 
The effect is still produced, however, even without any clothing, if the 
slope is supposed to end in a deep drop, so that the idea of falling is 
strongly presented. I cannot recollect any early associations that would 
tend to explain these feelings, except that jumping from a height, which 
I used frequently to do as a child, has a tendency to create excitement. 

“With me, I may add, it is when I cannot express myself, or am 
trying to understand what I feel is beyond my grasp, that the first stage 
of sexual excitement results. For instance, I never get excited in 
thinking over sexual questions, because my ideas, correct or incorrect, 
are fairly clear and definite. But I often feel sexually excited over that 
question of the inheritance of acquired characteristics, not because I 
can’t decide between the two sets of evidence, but because I don’t feel 
confident of having fully grasped the true significance of either. This 
feeling of want of power, mental or physical, always has the same 
effect. I feel it if my eyes are blindfolded or my hands tied. I don’t 
like to see the Washington Post dance, in which the man stands 
behind the woman and holds her hands, on that account. If he held 
her wrists the feeling would be stronger, as her apparent helplessness 
would he increased. The nervous irritability that is caused by being 


not that life should guide feeling, I wanted to go with him to the edge 
of an abyss and say: ‘Here a step and I will throw myself over; and 
here a motion and I have gone to destruction’; and for him, turning 
pale, to seize^ me in liis strong arms, hold me back over it till my heart 
^ew cold within me, and then carry mo away wherever he pleased.” 
The whole of the passage in which those lines occur is of considerable 
psycholo^cal interest. In one English translation the story is entitled 
Faimly Uwprpmeaa, 
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■undor ri'htraint seoinB to manifest itself in. that way, while in the 
case of mental disability the excitement, which should flow do^vn a 
mental ehaiinel, being checked, seems to take a physical course instead, 

“Possibly this would kelp to explain masochistic sexual feelings, 
ii. physical cause working in the present would be preferable as an e* 
planation to a psychological cause to be traced back through hercdilj 
to primitive conditions. I believe such feelings are very common in 
men as well as in women, only people do not care to admit them, as a 
rule.” 

The idea of being chained and fettered appears to bo not 
uncommonly associated with pleasurable sexual feelings, for I 
have met with numerous cases in both men and women, and 
it not infrequonily coexists with a tendency to inversion. It 
often arises at a very early age, and it is of considerable in- 
terest because we cannot account for its frequency by any chance 
association nor by any actual experiences. It would appear to be 
a purely psychic fantasia foimded on the elementary physical 
fact that restraint of emotion, like suspension, produces a 
heightening of emotion. In any case the spontaneous character 
of such ideas and emotions in children of both sexes suffices to 
show that they must possess a very definite organic basis. 

lu one of the histories (X) contained iu Appendix B at the end of 
the present volume a lady describes how, as a child, she reveled in the 
idea of being chained and tortured, these ideas appearing to rise spon- 
taneously. In another ease, that of A. N. (for the most part repro- 
duced in “ISrotio Symbolism,” in vol. v of these BtudicB), whose ideals 
are inverted and who is also affected by hoot-fetiohism, the idea of 
fetters is very attractive. In. this case self-excitement was pro- 
duced at a very early age, without the use of the hands, by strapping 
ilie legs together. Wo can, however, scarcely explain away the idea 
of fetters in this case as merely the result of an early association, lor 
it may well he argued that the idea led to this method of self-excite- 
ment. “The mere idea of fetters,” this subject writes, “produces the 
greatest excitement, and the sight of pictures representing such things 
is a temptation. The reading of books dealing with prison life, etc., 
anywhere where physical restraint Is treated of, is a temptation. The 
temptation is aggravated when the picture represents the parson hooted. 
I suppose nil this will have been intensified in my case by my practices 
08 a child. But why should a child of G do such things unless it were 
a natural instinct in himt l^ohody showed me; I have never mentioned 
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such things to anyone. I used to read historical romances for the 
pleasure of reading of people being put in prisoUj in fetters, and tor- 
tured, and always envied them. I feel now that I should like to 
undergo the sensation. If I could get anyone to humor me without 
losing tlicir self-respect, I should jump at the opportunity. I have 
been most powerfully excited by visiting an old Australian convict-ship, 
where all the means of restraint are shown; I have been attracted to it 
night after night, wanting, but not daring to ask, to be allowed to 
have a practical experience.” 

Stcherbak, of Warsaw, has recorded a case which resembles that 
of A. N., but there was no inversion and the attraction of fetters was 
active ratlier than passive; the subject desired to fetter and not to be 
fettered. It is possible that this difference is not fundamental, though 
Stcherbak regards the case as one of fetichism of sadistic origin 
(“Contribution h I’Etude des Perversions Sexuelles,” Archives do "Neu- 
rdlogie, Oct., 1907). The subject was a highly intelligent though neu- 
rasthenic youth, who from the age of 6 had been deeply interested in 
criminola who were fettered and sent to prison. The fate of Siberian 
prisoners was a frequent source of prolonged meditations. It was the 
fettering which alone interested him, and ho spent much time in trying 
to imagine the fecliqgs of tho fettered prisoners, and he often imagined 
that he was himself a prisoner in fetters. (This seems to indicate that 
the impulse was in its origin masochistic as much as sadistic, and 
better described as algolagnia then as sadism.) He delighted in stories 
and pictures of fettered persons. At the age of 15 the sex of the 
fettered person became important and he was interested chiefly in 
fettered women. A new element also appeared; he was attracted to 
well-dressed women and especially to those wearing elegant shoes, 
delighting to imagine them fettered. He fastened his own feet together 
with chains, attempting to walk about bis room in this condition, but 
experienced comparatively little pleasure in this way. At the age of 
16 he met a lady 10 years older than himself and of great intelligence. 
As he began to know her more intimately she allowed him to take 
liberties with her; he fastened her hands behind her back, and this 
caused him a violent but delicious emotion which he had never experi- 
enced before. Kext time he fastened her feet together as well as her 
hands; us ho did so her shoes slightly touched his sexual organs; 
this caused erection and ejaculation, accompanied by the moat acute 
sexual pleasure he had ever felt. He had no wish to see her naked 
or to uncover himself, and as long as this relationship lasted he had 
no abnormal thoughts at other times, or in connection with other 
people. He never masturbated, and his sexual dreams were of fettered 
men or women. Stoherbak discusses the case at length and considers 
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tlmi it it! essentially an example of sadism, on the ground that the 
impulse of fettering was prompted hy the desire to humiliate. There 
is, however, no evidence of any such desire, and, as a matter of fact, 
no humiliation was effected. The primary and fundamental element 
in this and similar cases is an almost abstract sexual fascination in 
the idea of restraint, whether endured, inflicted, or merely witnessed 
or imagined; the feet become the chief focus of this fascination, and the 
basis on wliich a foot-fotichism or ahoe-fetichisra tends to arise, because 
restraint of the feet produces a more marked effect than restraint of the 
hands. 



V. 


Pain, and Not Cruelty, the Essential Element in Sadism and Maao< 
chism — Pain Felt as Pleasure — ^Does the Sadist Identify llimself with 
the Feelings of his Victim? — ^The Sadist often a Masochist in Disguise 
— The Spectacle of Fain or Struggle as a Sexual Stimulant. 

In the foregoing rapid survey of the great group of mani- 
festations in which the sexual emotions come into intimate 
relationship with pain, it has become fairly clear that the ordi- 
nary division between “sadism” and “masochism,” convenient 
as these terms may be, has a very slight correspondence with 
facts. Sadism and masochism may be regarded as comple- 
mentary emotional states; they cannot be regarded as opposed 
states.^ Even De Sade himself, we have seen, can scarcely be 
regarded as a pure sadist. A passage in one of bis works ex- 
pressing regret that sadistic feeling is rare among women, as 
well as his definite recognition of the fact that the suffering of 
pain may call forth voluptuous emotions, shows that ho was not 
insensitive to the charm of masochistic experience, and it is 
evident that a merely blood-thimty vampire, sane or insane, 
could never have retained, as De Sade retained, the undying 
devotion of tivo women so superior in heart and intelligence as 
his wife and sister-in-law. Had De Sade possessed any wanton 
love of cruelty, it would have appeared during the days of the 
Eevolution, when it was safer for a man to simulate blood- 
thirstiness, even if he did not feel it, than to show humanity. 
But De Sade distinguished himself at that time not merely by 
his general philanthropic activities, hut by saving from the 
scaffold, at great risk to himseH, those who had injured him. 
It is clear that, apart from the organically morbid twist by which 
he obtained sexual satisfaction in his partner’s pain, — a craving 

1 This opinion appears to be in harmony with the conolusions of 
Eulenburg, who has devoted special study to De Sade, and points out 
that the ordinary conception of “sadism” is much too’nanow. (Eulen- 
burg, Seatuale HewopatMc, 1806, p. 110 et seq,] 
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which was, for the most part, only gratified in imaginary visions 
duvelo^jcd to an irdiumaix extent xmder the influence of solitude, 
— De Slide was simply, to those who knew him, "un aimahU 
mauvais sujel" gifted with exceptional intellectual powers. Un- 
less wo realize this wo run the risk of confounding De Sade and 
his like with men of whom Judge Jeffreys was the sinister type'. 

It is necessary to emphasize this point because there can be 
no doubt thai Dc >Stide is really a typical instance of the group 
of perversions ho rojxrcscnts, and when wo understand that it is 
puiu only, and not cruelty, that is the essential in this group of 
jiianifesltttions wo begin to come nearer to their explanation.' 
The masocliisL desires to experience pain, but he generally de- 
sires that it should be inflicted in love ; the sadist desires to inflict 
pain, but in some cases, if not in most, he desires that it should 
be felt as love. How far De Sade consciously desired that the 
pain he sought to inflict should be felt as pleasure it may not now 
be possible to discover, except by indirect inference, but the con- 
fessions of sadists show that such a desire is quite commonly 
essential. 

I am indebted to a lady for the following oommunioation on the 
foregoing aspect of this question: “I believe that, when a person 
takes pleasure in inflicting pain, he or she imagines himself or herself 
in the victim’s place. This would account for the transmutability of 
the two sets of feelings. This might be particularly so in the case of 
men. A mon may not care to lower his dignity and vanity by putting 
himself in subjection to a woman, and he might fear she would feel 
contempt for him. Sy subduing her and subjecting her to passive 
restraint he wotdd preserve, even enhance, his own power and dignity, 
while at the same time obtaining a reflected pleasure from what he 
imagined she was feeling. 

“I think that when I get pleasure out Of the idea of subduing 
another it is this refleoted pleasure I get. And if this is so one could 
thus feel more kindly to persons guilty of cruelty, which has hitherto 
always seemed the one unpardonable sin. Even criminals, if it is true 
that they are themselves often very insensitive, may, in the excitement 
of the moment, imagine that they are only inflicting trifling pain, as it 
would be to them, and that their vietim’s feelings arc really pleasurable. 
The men I have known most given to inflicting pain are all particularly 
tender-hearted when their passions are not in quesiaon. I cannot undei- 
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stand liow (os in a case mentioned by KraiTt-Ebing) a man could And 
any pleasure in binding a girl’s hands except by imagining what he 
supposed were her feelings, though he -would probably be unconscious 
that he put himself in her place. 

“As a child I exercised a good deal of authority and influence 
over my youngest sister. It used to give mo considerable pleasure to 
be somewhat arbitrary and severe with her, but, though I never ad- 
mitted it to myself or to her, I knew instinctively that she took 
pleasure in my treatment. 1 used to give her childish lessons, over 
irhich I was very strict. I invented catechisms and chapters of the 
Bible in which elder sisters wore exhorted to keep their juniors under 
liscipline, and younger sisters were commanded to give implicit sub- 
mission and obedience. Some parts of the Imiiation lent tliemselvcs to 
this sort of parody, which never struck me as in any way irreverent. 
I used to give her arbitrary orders to 'exercise her in obedience,’ ns I 
told her, and 1 used to punish her if she disobeyed me. In all this I 
was, iliough onJii half eonaoiousl^i, guided thror^gh my own feelings as 
to what I should have liked in her place. For instance, I would make 
her put down her playthings and come and repeat a lesson; but, though 
she was in appearance having her -will subdued to mine, I always chose 
a moment when I foresaw she would soon be tired of play. There was 
sufficient resistance to make restraint pleasurable, not enough to render 
it irksome. In my punislimoats I acted on a similar principle. I used 
to tie her hands behind her (like the man in KrafFt-Ebing’s case), but 
only for a few moments; I once shut her in a sort of cupboard-room, 
also for a very short lime. On two or three occasions I completely 
undressed her, made her lie down on the bed, tied her hands and feet 
to the bedstead, and gave her a slight whipping. I did not wish to 
hurt her, only to inflict just enough pain to produce the desire to 
move or resist. My pleasure, a very keen one, oame from the imagined 
exaitement produced hy the thwarting of this desire. (Are not your 
own words—that ‘emotion’ is 'motion in a more or less arrested form’ — 
an epigrammatic summary of oJl this, though in a somewhat different 
connection?) I did not undress her from any connection of nakedness 
with sexual feeling, but simply to enhance her feeling of helplessness 
and defenselessness under my hands. If I were a man and the woman 
I loved were refraotory I ehould undress her before finding fault with 
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vttiitiige. I iwed tlio bristle side of a brush to chastise her with, os 
suggiHting the grnate.st amount of ses’crity with the least possible pain. 
In fact, my idea wa.s to produce the maximum of emotion with the 
niininiuin of actual discomfort. 

•‘You nmit not, however, suppose that at the time I reasoned 
about it at all in 'this way. I was very fond of her, and honestly be- 
lie\fd I was doing it for her good. Had I realized then, as I do now, 
that my sole aim iiiul object was physical pleasure, I believe my pleas- 
ure would have ceased; in any case I should not have felt justified in 
HO treating her. Do 1 at all persuade you that my pleasure was a re- 
ilcction of hers 1 'Hint it was, 1 think, is clear from the fact tlmi I only 
obtained it wlien she was willing to submit. Any real resistance or 
signs that 1 was overpassing the boundary of pleasure in her and 
urging on pain without excitement caused me to desist and my own 
pleasure to cease. 

“1 disulnim all altruism in my dealings with my sister. What 
occurs appears to me to he this : A situation appeals to one in imagina- 
tion and one at once desires to transfer it to the realms of fact, being 
one’s self one of the principal actors. If it is the passive side which ap- 
peals to one, one would prefer to be passive; but if that is not ob- 
tainable then one takes the active part as next best. In either case, 
however, it is Die realisation of the imagined sitvaiion that gives the 
pleasure, not the otlior person’s pleasure as such, although his or her sup- 
posed pleasure creates the situation. If 1 were a man it would afford 
me great delight to hold a woman over a precipice, even if she disliked 
it. The idea appeals to me so strongly that I could not help imagining 
her pleasure, though I might ktwo she got none, and even though she 
made every demonstration of fear and dislike of it. The situation so 
often imagined would have become a fact. It seems to me I have to 
say a thing is and is not in the same breath, hut the confusion is only 
in the words. 

“Let me give you another example: I have a tame pigeon which 
has a great affection lor me. It sits on my shoulder and squats down 
with its wings out as birds do when courting, pecking me to make me 
take notice of it, and flickering its wings. I like to hold it so that it 
can’t move its wings, because I imagine this incrcasas its excitement. 
If it struggles, or seems to dislike my holding it, I let it go. 

“In an early engagement (afterward broken off) my fianed used 
to take an evident pleasure in telling me how he would punish me if I 
disobeyed him when we were married. Though we had hut little in 
common mentally, I was frequently struck with the similarity between 
his ideas and what my own had been in regard to my sister. He used 
his authority over me most capriciously. On one occasion he would 
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not let me have any supper at a dance. On another he objected to my 
drinking black coffee. No day passed without a command or prohibi- 
tion on some trifling point. Whenever he saw, though, that I really 
disliked the interference or made any decided resistance, which happened 
very seldom, he let me have my own way at once. I cannot but think, 
when I recall the various eircumstancea, that he got a certain pleasure, 
ae I had done with my sister, by an almost unconscious transference of 
my feelings to himself. 

"I find, too, that, when I want a man to say or do to me what 
would cause me pleasure and he docs not gratify me, 1 feel an intense 
longing to change places, to ho the man and make him, as the woman, 
feel what 1 want to feci. Cofnbmed with this is a sense of irritation at 
not being gratifled and a desire to punish him for my deprivation, for 
his stupidity in not saying or doing the right thing. I don’t feel any 
anger at a man not caring for me, but only for not divining my feelings 
when he does care. 

“Now let me take another case: that oi the man who used to 
experience pleasure when surprising a woman making water. {Of. 
Atehives d’Anthropologie Oriminelle, Nov. 16, 1000.) Here the woman’s 
embarrassment appears to bs a factor; but it seems to me there must 
be more than this, as confusion might be produced in so many other 
ways, as If she were found bathing; or undressed, though it might not 
bo so acute. In reality, I fancy she would be checked in what she was 
doing, and that the man, perhaps unconsciously, imagined this check 
and a resulting excitement. That such a check does sometimes produce 
excitement I know from experience in traveling. If the bladder is not 
emptied before connection the pleasure is often more intense. Long 
before I understood these things at all I was struck by this quotation ; 
‘Cette voluptS que ressentent les herds de la mer, d’etre toujours plcins 
sans jamais deborder?’ What would be the effect on a man of a sudden 
check at the supreme moment of sexual pleasure? In reality, I suppose, 
pain, as the nerves would be at their full tension and unable to 
respond to any further stimulus; but, in imagination, one’s nerves are 
iiof at their highest tension, and one imagluea an increase or, at any 
rate, a prolongation of the pleasurable sensations. Something of all 
■this, some vague reflection of the woman’s possible sensations, seems to 
enter in the man’s feelings in surprising the woman. In any case his 
pleasure in her confusion seems to me a reflection of her feelings, for 
the sense of shame and embarrassment before a man is very exciting, 
and doubly so if one realizes that the man enjoys it. Ouida speaks of 
the ‘delicious shame’ experienced by ‘Folle Parine.’ 

“It seems to me that whenever we are affected by another’s emo- 
tion we do practically, though unconBciously, put ourselves in his 
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plsiw; imt w« arc not always able to gauge accurately its intensity* 
(IV to ulkftv fot dlfferoncea between ouraelvea and another, and, in the 
(■use of imin, it is doubly dilliuult, as we eon never recall the pain itself, 
but only the mental effeeta upon us of the pain. We cannot oven recall 
the feeling of heat when wo are cold, or vice versd, with any degree of 
vividness. 

“A W(jman tells me of a man who frequently asks her if she would 
iKit like him to whip her. lie is greatly disappointed when she says she 
gels no pleasure from it, as it would give him bo much to do it. He 
eannob Iwlieve she experiences none, because he would enjoy being 
whipped so keenly if ho were a girl. In another case the man thinks 
the woman nmst enjoy autfering, became he would got intense pleasure 
from inflicting it! Wliy is this, unless he would like it if a woman, 
and confuses iu his mind the two perBonalitios ? All the men I know 
who are siidistically inclined admit that if they were women they 
would like to he harshly treated. 

“Of course, I quite see there may he many complications-, a man’s 
natural anger at resistance may come in, and also simple, not sexual, 
pleasure in nets of crushing, etc. I always feel inclined to orush any- 
thing very soft or a person with very pretty thick hair, to rub to- 
getlior two shining surfaces, two bits of satin, etc., apart from any 
feelings of excitement. My explanation only refers to that part of 
sadism which is sexual enjoyment of another’s pain.” 

That the foregoing view holds good as regards the traces of sadism 
found within the normal limits of sexual emotion has already been 
stated. Wo may also believe that it is true in many genuinely perverse 
eases. In this connection reference may be made to an interesting case, 
reported by Moll, of a married lady 23 years of age, with pronounced 
sadistic feelings. She belonge to a normal family and is herself appar- 
ently quite healthy, a tall and strongly Imilt person, of feminine aspect, 
fond of music and dancing, of more than average inteliigence. Her 
perverse inclinations commenced obscurely about the age of 14» when 
'she began to be dominated by the thought of the pleasure it would 
be to strike and torture a man, but were not clearly defined until the 
age of 18, while at an early ago she was fond of teasing and contra- 
dicting men, though she never experienced the same impulse toward 
women. She has nwer, except in a very slight degree, actually car- 
riwl her idean into practice, cither with her husband or anyone else, 
being restrained, she says, by a feeling of shame. Coitus, though fre- 
quently practised, gives her no pleasure, seems, indeed, somawhat dis- 
gusting to her, and has never produced orgasm. Her own ideas, also, 
though very pleasurable to her, have not produced definite sexual excite- 
wnmt, except on two nr three opoasions, when they had been combined 
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wiUi the influence of alcohol. She frankly regrets that modern social 
relationship makes it impossible for her to find sexual satisfaction in 
the only way in which such satisfaction would be possible to her. 

Iler chief delight would be to torture the man she was attached 
to in every possible way; to inflict physical pain and mental pain would 
give her equal pleasure. "I would bite him till the blood came, as I 
have often done to my husband. At that moment all sympathy for 
him would disappear.” She frequently identifies her imaginary lover 
with a real man to whom she feels that she could be much more at- 
tracted than she is to her husband. She imagines to herself that she 
makes appointments with this lover, and that she reaches the rendezvous 
in her carriage, but only after her lover has been waiting for her a 
very long time in the cold. Then he must feel all her power, he must 
bo her slave with no will of his own, and she would torture him with 
various implements as seemed good to her. She would use a rod. a 
riding-whip, bind him and chain him, and so on. But it is to be noted 
that she declares “Ms could, in general, only gwe me en-joyment if the 
man concerned endured such torture with a certain pleasure. lie must. 
Indeed, writhe with pain, but at the same time he in a state of sexual 
ecstasy, followed by saiisfaotion.” His pleasure muet not, however, be 
so great that it overwhelms his palnj if it did, her own pleasure would 
vanish, and she has found with her husband that when in kissing hint 
her bites have given him much pleasure she has at once refrained. 

It is further noteworthy that only the pain she herself had in- 
flicted would give her pleasure. If the lover suffered pain from an ac- 
cident or a wound ehe is convinced that she would be full of sympathy 
for him. Outside her epeoial sexual perversion she is sympathstic and 
very generous. (Moll, Eontrdre Seaualemppndwng, 1899, pp. 607-510.) 

This ease is interesting as an uncomplicated example of almost 
purely ideal sadism. It is interesting to note the feelings of the sadist 
auhjeet toward her imaginary lover’s feelings. It is probably signifloant 
that, while his pleaeuro is regarded as essential, his pain is regarded 
as even more essential, and the resulting apparent confusion may well 
be of the very essence of the whole phenomenon. The pleasure of the 
imaginary lover must be secured or the manifestation passes out of the 
sexual sphere; hut his pleasure must, at all costs, be conciliated with 
his pain, for in the sadist’s eyes the victim’s pain has become a vica- 
rious form of sexual emotion. That, at the same time, the sadist desires 
to give pleasure rather than pain finds confirmation, in the fact that 
ho often insists on pleasure being feigned even though it is not felt. 
Some years ago a rich Jewish merohant became notorious for torturing 
girls with whom he had intercourse; his performances acquired for 
him the title of “Vhomme gut pique,” and led to his prosecution. It 
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phier*; iiut WO ftro not always able to gauge accurately 'its inteosily’ 
or lo aillinv for cllfTerenccs between ourselves and another, and, in the 
ca-o of pain, it is doubly difficult, as we can never recall the pain itself, 
but only the inontal effects upon us of the pain. We cannot even recall 
the feeling of heat when wo arc cold, or vice versd, with any degree of 
vividness. 

‘■A woman tells me of a man who frequently asks her if she would 
not like him to whip her. He is greatly disappointed when she says she 
gets no ideasure from it, as it would give him so much to do it. Ho 
(•iinnot h(‘lii'vp she e.'cperiences none, because he would enjoy being 
whipped so k(‘Pnly if ho were a girl. In another cose the man thinks 
tliQ woiniin miint enjoy suffering, because he would get intense pleasure 
from iullicling it! Wliy is this, unless he would like it if a woman, 
and confuses in his mind the two personalities? All the men I know 
who are sadistically inclined admit that if they were women they 
would like to be harshly treated. 

"Uf course, I quite see there may he many complications-, a man’s 
natural anger at resistance may come in, and also simple, not sexual, 
pleasure in acts of crushing, etc. I always feel inclined to crush any- 
thing very soft or a person with very pretty thick hair, to rub to- 
gether two shining surfaces, two hits of satin, etc., apart from any 
feelings of eseitement, My esplanatiou only refers to that part of 
sadism which is sexual enjoyment of another’s pain.” 

That the foregoing view holds good as regards the traces of sadism 
found within the normal limits of sexual emotion has already been 
stated. We may also believe that It is true in many genuinely perverse 
cases. In this connection reference may be mode to an interesting case, 
reported by Moll, of a married lady 23 years of age, with pronounoed 
sadistic feelings. She belongs to a normal family and is herself appar- 
ently quite healthy, a tall and strongly built person, of feminine aspect, 
fond of music and dancing, of more than average intelligence. Her 
perverse inclinations commenced obscurely about the age of 14, when 
''she began to he dominated by the thought of the pleasure it would 
be to strike and torture a man, but were not clearly defined until the 
age of 18, while at an early age she was fond of teasing and contra- 
dicting men, though she never e.xperlenced the same impulse towaid- 
women. She has never, except in a very alight degree, actually car- 
ried her ideas into practice, either with her husband or anyone else, 
being restrained, she says, by a feeling of shame. Coitus, though fre- 
quently practised, gives her no pleasure, seems, indeed, somaiwhat dis- 
gusting to her, and has never produced orgasm. Her own ideas, also, 
though very pleasurable to her, have not produced definite sexual exeite- 
jn»nt, except on two or three oreasions, when they had been combined 
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•with the influence of alcohol. She frankly regrets that modern social 
relationship makes it impossible for her to find sexual satisfaction in 
the only way in which such satisfaction would be possible to her. 

Her chief delight would be to torture the man she was attached 
to in every possible way; to inflict physical pain and mental pain would 
gl\e her equal pleasure. "I would bite him till the blood camej as I 
have often done to my husband. At that moment all sympathy foi 
him would disappear.” She frequently identifies her imaginary lover 
with a real man to whom she feels that she eould be much more at- 
tracted than she is to her husband. She imagines to herself that she 
makes appointments with this lover, and that she reaches the rendezvous 
in her cairiage, but only after her lover has been waiting for her a 
very long time in the cold. Then he must feel all her power, he must 
bo her slave with no will of his own, and she would torture him with 
various implements as seemed good to her. She would use a rod. a 
riding-whip, hind him and chain him, and so on. But it is to be noted 
that she deolares “this could, in general, only give me enjoyment if the 
man concerned endured such tortv/re with a certain pleasure. He must, 
indeed, writhe with pain, but at the same time be in a state of sexual 
ecstasy, followed by satisfaction.” His pleasure must not, however, be 
so gi-eat that it overwhelms his painj if it did, her own pleasure would 
vanish, and she has found with her husband that when in kissing him 
her bites have given him much pleasure she has at once refraiiiod. 

It is further noteworthy that only the pain she herself had in- 
flicted would give her pleasure. If the lover suifered pain from an ac- 
cident or a wound she is convinced that she would be full of sympathy 
for him. Outside her special sexual perversion she is sympathetic and 
very generous. (Moll, Komtr&re Semtalempflndwng, 1899, pp. 607-510.) 

This case is interesting as on imcompUcated example of ohnost 
purely ideal sadism. It is interesting to note the feelings of the sadist 
subject toward her imaginary lover’s feelings. It la probably significant 
that, while his pleasure is regarded as essential, his pain is regarded 
as even more essential, and the resulting apparent confusion may well 
he of the very essence of the whole phenomenon. The pleasure of the 
imaginary lover must be secured or the manifestation passes out of the 
sexual sphere; hut his pleasure must, at all costs, be conciliated with 
his pain, for in the sadist’s eyes the victim’s pain has become a vica- 
rious form of sexual emotion. That, at the same time, the sadist desires 
to give pleasure rather than pain finds confirmation in the fact that 
lie often Insists on pleasure being feigned even though it is not felt. 
Some years ago a rich Jewish mercliant became notorious for torturing 
girls with whom he had intercourse; his performances acquired for 
him the title of “I’homme gui pique," and led to his prosecution. It 
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was his custom to spend some hours in sticking pins Into various parts 
of the girl’s body, hut it was essential that she should wear a smiling 
fare throughout the proceedings. (Hamon, ha Franoo Sociale et FoU- 
Uque, ISOl, p. 445 et seq.) 

We have thus to recognize that sadism by no means in- 
volves any love of inflicting pain outside the sphere of sexual 
wiiotion, and is even compatible with a high degree of gen- 
eral teiulor-lieartedness. We have also to recognize that even 
within the sexual sphere the sadist by no means wishes to 
c.'it'lude the victim’s pleasure, and may even regard that pleas- 
ure as essential to his own satisfaction. We have, further, to 
iPL'ognize that, in view of the close connection between sadism 
and masochism, it is highly probable that in some cases the 
sadist is really a disguised masochist and enjoys his victim’s 
pain because he identifies himself with tliat pain. 

But there is a further group of cases, and a very impor- 
tant group, on account of the light it throws on the essential 
nature of these phenomena, and that is the group in which 
the thought or the spectacle of pain acts as a sexual stimulant, 
without the subject identifying himself clearly either with the 
inflicter or the sufferer of the pain. Such cases are sometimes 
classed as sadistic j but tliis is incorrect, for they might just 
as truly be called masochistic. The term algolagnia might 
properly be applied to them (and Eulenburg now classes them 
as “ideal algolagnia”), for they reveal an undifferentiated con- 
nection between sexual excitement and pain not developed into 
either active or passive participation. Such feelings may arise 
sporadically in persons in whom no sadistic or masochistic per- 
version can be said to e.vist, though they usually appear in indi- 
viduals of neui’otie temperament. Casanova describes an instance 
of this association which came immediately under his own eyes 
at the torture and execution of Damiens in 1757.^ W. G. Stearns 

1 Caaajiova, .Wmoires, vol. viii, pp. 74-70. Goncourt in his 
Journal, uniter date of April, 1802 (vol. li, p. 27), tells a story of an 
KnglUhinan who engagud a room overlooking a ecaffold where a 
munlen'r wns to be hanged, proposing to take a woman with him and 
to nvail hinisrlf of the excitement arouard by the scene. This scheme 
was frustrated by the remission of the death penalty. 
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knew a man (Laving masturbated and had intercourse to excess) 
who desired to see his wile delivered of a child, and finally be- 
came impotent without this idea. He witnessed many deliveries 
and especially obtained voluplnous gratification at the delivery 
of a primipara when the suffering was greatest.^ A very trifl.ing 
episode may, however, suffice. In one ease Imown to me a man, 
neither sadistic nor masochistic in his tendencies, when sitting 
looldng out of his window saw a spider come out of its hole to 
capture and infold a fly which had just been caught in its web; 
as he watched the process he became conscious of a powerful 
erection, an occurrence which had never taken place under such 
circumstances before.^ Under favoring conditions some inci- 
dent of this kind at an early age may exert a decisive influence 
on the sexual life. Tambroni, of Ferrara, records the case of a 
boy of 11 who first felt voluptuous emotions on seeing in an 
illustrsrted journal the picture of a man trampling on his 
daughter; ever afterward he was obliged to evoke this imago 
in masturbation or coitus.® An instructive case has been re- 
corded by F6r6. In this case a lady of neurotic heredity on 
one side, and herself liable to hysteria, experienced her first 
sexual crisis at the age of 13, not long after menstruation had 
become established, and when she had just recovered from an 
attack of chorea. Her old nurse, who had remained in the 
service of the family, had a ne’er-do-well son who had disap- 
peared for some years and had just now suddenly returned and 
thrown himself, crying and sobbing, at the knees of his mother, 
who thrust him away. The young girl accidentally witnessed 
this scene. The cries and the sobs provoked in her a sexual 
e.xeitement she had never experienced before. She rushed away 
in surprise to the next room, where, however, she could still 

1 AUeniet and Neinvlogiai, May, 1007, p. 204. 

_ sxhis spectacle of the spider and the fly seems indeed to be 
specially apt to exert a sexual influence. 1 have heard of a precisely' 
similar ease in a man of intellectual distinction, and another in a lady 
who acknowledged to a feeling of “exquisite pleasure,” on one occasion, 
at the mere sound of the death agony of a fly in a spider’s web. 

3 Quoted by Obiei and Marchesini, Le Amidieie di OoUegio, p. 24S 
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near the e^>1)s, aud soou she was overcome by a sexual orgasm, 
i-ilie was much troubled at this occurrence, and at the attraction 
which slie now experienced for a man she had never seen 
l)efore and whom she had always looked upon, as a worthless 
viigalKind. Shortly afterward she had an erotic dream con- 
cerning a man who sobbed at her knees. Later she again 
mv iho nur.-ic’s son, but was agreeably surprised to find that, 
though a good-looking youth, he no longer caused her any 
emotion, and he disappeared from her mind, though the erotic 
dreams concoming an unknoTO sobbing man still occurred 
ratlier fretiuenlly. During the next ten years she suffered 
Crom various disorders of more or less hysterical character, 
aud, although not disinclined to the idea of marriage, she re- 
fuhod all offers, for no man attracted her. At the age of 33, 
wlion staying in the Pyrenees, she made an -excurBion into 
Spain, and was present at a hull-fight. She was greatly excited 
by the charges of the bull, especially when the charge was 
suddenly arrested.^ She felt no interest in any of the men 
who took part in the performance er were present; no man 
was occupying her imagination. But she experienced sexual 
sensations and accompanying general exhilaration, which were 
highly agreeable. After one bull bad charged successively 
several times the orgasm took place. She considered the whole 
performance barbarous, hut could not resist the desire to be 
present at subsequent hull-fights, a desire several times grati- 
fied, always with the same results, which were often afterward 

1 It may be noted that we have already several times encountered 
this increase of excitement produced by arrest of movement. The eHeot 
is produced whether the arrest ie witnessed or is actually experienced. 

man esin increase a woman’s excitement,” a lady writes, “by for- 
bidding her to respond in any way to Ms caresses. It is impossible to 
lemain quite {lossive for more than a few seconds, but, during these 
few, excitement is considerobly augmented.” In a similar way 1 have 
been told of a man of brilliant intellectual ability who very seldom 
has connection with a woman without getting her to compress with her 
hand the base of the urethral canal to such an extent as to impede the 
possege of the semen. On withdrawal of the hand copious emission 
oe^s, hut it is the shock of the arrest caustd by the constriction 
which gives him supreme pleasure. He has practised this method for 
'i/*aTi* withont evil results. 
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repeated ia dreams. Prom that time she began to take an 
interest in horse-races, which she now found produced the same 
effect, though not to the same degree, especially when there 
was a fall. She subsequently married, but never experienced 
sexual satisfaction except under these abnormal dreumstaaoes 
or in dreams.^ 

As the foregoing ease indicates, horses, and especially 
running or struggling horses, sometimes have the same effect 
in stimulating the sexual emotions, especially on persons pre- 
disposed by neurotic heredity, as we have found that the spec- 
tacle of pain possesses. A medical correspondent in New 
Zealand tells me of a patient of his own, a young carpenter 
of 3G, not in good health, who had never masturbated or had 
connection with a woman. He lived in a room overlooking 
a livery-stable yard where was kept, among other animals, a 
large black horse. Nearly every night he had a dream in which 
he seemed to be pursuing this large black horse, and when he 
caught it, which he invariably did, there was a copious emis- 
sion. A holiday in the country and tonic treatment dispelled 
the dreams and reduced the nocturnal emissions to normal 
frequency. P6 t 4 has recorded a case of a boy, of neuropathic 
heredity, who, when 14 years of age, was one day about to 
practise mutual masturbation with another boy of his own 
age. They were seated on a hillside overlooking a steep road, 
and at this moment a heavy wagon came up the road drawn 
by four horses, which struggled painfully up, encouraged by 
the cries and the whip of the driver. This sight increased the 
boy’s sexual excitement, which reached its climax when one 
of the horses suddenly fell. He had never before experienced 
such intense excitement, and always afterward a similar spec- 
tacle of strnggling horses produced a similar effect.® 

In this connection reference may be made to the fre- 
quency with which dreams of struggling horses occur in con- 

1 FOre, “Le Sadiame aux Ooursea de Taureaux,*’ Jievue de mideoim, 
Auguat, 1000. 

2 FSrfij L’lnstmot aeauel, p. 265. 
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lU'i’tUiiv with cliRturbanco oi* tliaease of the heart. In bupIi 
ca'.es it is elear tlial the struggling hoiBes seem to dream- 
consciousness to cmbod}' and explain the panting struggles to 
wliicli tlio heart is subjecied. They become, as it were, a 
visual symbol of the eardiac oppression. In nnicli the same 
wny, it would uppeur, under the influence of sexual excitement, 
in wliit'li cfii'diae distiuhanee is one of the chief constituent 
(‘li'incnta, the struggling horaoa hecamo a sexual symbol, and, 
having ntinim'ii lliat position, they are henceforth alone ade- 
({iiate to produce sexual excitement. 



VI. 


Why is Tain a Sexual Stimulant? — ^It is the Most Effective 
Method of Arousing Emotion — Anger and Fear the Most Powerful Emo- 
' tions— Their Biological Signifieanee in Courtship — ^Tlieir General and 
Special Effects in Stimulating the Organism — Grief as a Sexual Stimu- 
lant The Physiological Mechanism of Fatigue Renders Pain Pleasur- 

able. 

We liave seen that the diptinction between “sadism” and 
"masochism” cannot be maintained ; not only was even De Sade 
himself something of a masochist and Sachei’-Masoch some- 
thing of a sadisij but between these two extreme groups of 
phenomena there is a central gi’oup in which the algolagnia 
is neither attive nor passive. “Sadism” and “masochism” are 
simply convenient clinical terms for classes of manifestations 
which quite commonly occtir in the same person. Wo have 
further found that — as might have been anticipated in view 
of the foregoing result — ^it is scarcely correct to use the word 
"cruelty” in connection with the phenomena we have been 
considering. The persons who experience these impulses usu- 
ally show no love of cruelty outside the sphere of sexual emo- 
tion; they may even be very intolerant of cruelty . Even when 
their sexual impulses come into play they may still desire to 
secure the pleasure of the persons who arouse their sexual 
emotions, even though it may not he often true that those 
who desire to inflict pain at these moments identify them- 
selves with the feelings of those on whom they inflict it. We 
have thus seen that when wo take a comprehensive survey of 
all these phenomena a somewhat general fonnnia will alone 
cover them. Oiu* conclusion so far must be that, under certain 
abnormal circumstances pain, more especially the mental repre. 
sentation of pain, acta as a powerful sexual stimulant. 

The reader, however, who has followed the discussion to 
this point will be prepared to take the next and final step in 
our discussirai and to reach a more definite conclusion. The 

C171) 
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question naturally arises: By what process does pain or its 
mental representation thus act as a sexual stimulant? The 
answer has over and over again been suggested by the facts 
brou'tht forward in this study. Pain acts as a sexual stimulant 
l)e('ume it is the most powerful of all methods for arousing 
emotion. 

The two emotions most intimately associated with pain 
are anger and fear. The more masculine and sthenic emotion 
of anger, the more passive and asthenic emotion of fear, are 
the fundamental animal emotions through which, on the 
psychic side, the process natural selection largely works. 
Every animal in some degree owes its survival to the emotional 
reactinu of anger against weaker rivals, to the emotional re- 
action of fear against stronger rivals. To this cause we owe 
it that these two emotions are so powerfully and deeply rooted 
in the whole zoological series to which we belong. But anger 
and fear are not less fundamental in the sexual life, Court- 
ship (in the male’s part is largely a display of comhativity, 
and even the very gestures by which the male seeks to appeal 
to the female are often those gestures of angry hostility by 
which he seeks to intimidate enemies. On the female’s part 
courtship is a skillful manipulation of her own fears, and, as 
we have seen elsewhere, when studying the phenomena of 
modesty, that fundamental attitude of the female in courtship 
is nothing but an agglomeration of fears. 

Thp biological significance of the emotions is now well recognized. 
'‘In general, ” remarks one of the shrewdest writers on. animal payohol- 
ogy, “ne may say that emotional states are, under natural condi- 
tions, closely associated with behavior of biolo^cal value— -with tend- 
encies that are beneficial in self-preservation and race preservation — 
with actions that promote survival, and especially with the behavior 
which cluyters round the pairing and parental instincts. The value 
of tlie emotions in animals is that they arc au indirect means of further- 
ing survivul.” (Lloyd Morgan, Animal Bchamor, p. 203.) Emotional 
aptitude-s persist not only by virtue of the fact that they are still bene- 
ftoial, but because they once were; that is to say, they may exist as 
survivals. In tl»ia connection I may quote from a suggestive paper on 
“Teasing and Bullying,” by P. L. Burk; at the conchiBion of this study, 
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which ia founded on a large body of data concerning American children, 
the author asks: “Accepting for the moment the theories of Spencer 
and Ribot upon the transmission of rudimentary instincts, ie it possible 
that the movements which comprise the chief elements of bullying, 
teasing, and the egotistic impulses in general of the classes cited— 
pursuing, throwing down, punching, striking, throwing missiles, etc.— 
are, from the standpoint of consciousness, broken neurological frag- 
ments, which are parts of old chains of activity involved in the pursuit^ 
combat, capture, torture, and killing of men and enemies f ... Is 
not this hypothesis of transmitted fragments of instincts in accord with 
the strangely anomalous fact that cMldren are at one moment seem- 
ingly cruel and at the next affectionate and kind, vibrating, as it were, 
between two worlds, egotistic and altruistic, without conscious sense 
of incongruity?” (F. L. Burk, "Teasing and Bullying,” Pedagogical 
Beminary, April, 1807.) 

The primitive connection of idle special emotions of anger and fear 
with the sexual m pulse has heen welJ expressed by Colin Scott in hia 
remarkable study of “Sex and Art”: “If the higher forms of courting 
are based on combat, among the males at least anger must be inti- 
mately associated with love. And below both of these lies the possi- 
bility of fear. In combat the animal ia defeated who is first afraid. 
Competitive exhibition of prowess will inspire the less able birds with a 
deterring fear. Young grouse and woodcock do not enter the lists 
with the older birds, and sing very quietly. It is the same with llie 
very oldest birds, Audubon says that the old maids and bachelors of 
the Canada goose move off by themselves during the courting of the 
younger birds. In order to succeed in love, fear must he overcome in 
the mala as well as in the female. Courage is the essential male virtue, 
love ia its outcome and reward. The strutting, crowing, dancing, and 
singing of male birds and the preliminary movements generally of 
animals must gorge the neuromotor and muscnlai systems with blood 
and put tliem in better fighting trim. The effects of this upon the feel- 
ings of the animal himself must be very great. Hereditary tendencies 
swell his heart. He has ‘the joy that warriors feel.' He becomes regard- 
less of danger, and sometimes almost oblivious of his surroundings. 
This intense passionateness must react powerfully on the whole system, 
and more particularly on those parts which are capable, such as the 
brain, of using up a great surplus of blood, and on the naturally erethie 
functions of sex. Tlie flood of anger or fighting instinct is drained off 
by the sexual desires, the antipathy of the female is overcome, and sexual 
union successfully ensues. . . Courting and combat shade into 

one another, courting tending to take the place of the more basal form 
of combat. The passions which thus come 'to he associated with love 
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those oi feta ftnd angev, both o£ which, by arousing the whole uatute 
and stimulating the nutritive sources from which they flow, come to 
increase the force of the sesual passion to which they lead up ani in 
which they culminate and are absorbed.” (Colin Scott, “Sex and Art," 
American Journal of Psychology, vol. vii, No. 2, pp. 170 and 216.) 

It must bo remembered that fear is an element liable to atigo 
in all courtship on one side or the otiier. It is usually on the side of 
the female, but not invariably. Among spiders, for instance, it is 
usually Ihe mala who feels fear, and very reasonably, for he is much 
weaker than the female. “Conrtship by the male spider,” says T, H. 
Montgomery ("The Courtship of Araneada,” AmcriMn NatwaHtf^ 
March, 1010, p. lOO), "results from a combination of the state of 
desire for and fear of the female.” It is by his movements of fear that 
ho advertises himself to the female as a male, end it ie by the same 
movements that he is unconsciously impelled to display prominently hl> 
own ornamentation. 

We are thus brought to those essential facts of primitive 
courtship with which we started. But we are now able to rm- 
derstand more clearly how it is ihat alien mnotional states be- 
came abnormally associated with the sexual life. Nonnally the 
sexual impulse is sufficiently reinforced by the ordinary active 
energies of the organism which courtship itself arouses, ener- 
gies which, while they may be ultimately in part founded on 
anger and fear, rarely allow these emotions to be otherwise 
than latent. Motion, it may be said, is more prominent than 
emotion. 

Even normally a stimulant to emotional activities is pleas- 
urable, just as motion itself is pleasurable. It may even be 
useful, as was noted long ago by Erasmus Darwin; he tells of 
a friend of his who, when painfully fatigued by riding, would 
call up ideas arousing indignation, and thus relieve the fatigue, 
the indignation, as Darwin pointed out, increasing muscular 
activity.^ 

It is owing to this stimulating action that discomfort, even 
pain, may be welcomed on account of the emotional waves they 
call up, because they “lash into movement the dreary calm 
of tlie sea’s soul,” and produce that alternation of pain and 


1 Erasmus Darwin, ZoUnoma, vol. i, p, dftfl. 
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gnjoymeni for which Faust longed. Groos, who recalls this 
passage in his very thorough, and profound discussion of the 
region wherein tragedy has its psychological roots, points out 
that it is the overwhelming might of the storm itself, and 
not the peace of calm after the storm, which appeals to us. In 
the same way, he observes, even surprise and shock may also 
be pleasurable, and fear, though the most depressing of emo- 
tional states, by virtue of the joy produced by strong stimuli 
is felt as attractive; we not only experience an impulse of 
pleasure in dominating our environment, but also have pleas- 
ure in being dominated and rendered helpless by a higher 
power.^ Him, again, in his work on the origins of art, has 
an interesting chapter on “The Enjoyment of Pain," a phe- 
nomenon which he explains by its resultant reactions in increase 
of outward activity, of motor excitement. Anger, he observes 
elsewhere, is “in its active stage a decidedly pleasurable emo- 
tion. Fear, which in its initial stage is paralyzing and de- 
pressing, often changes in time when the first shock has been 
relieved by motor reaction. . . . Anger, fear, sorrow, not- 
withstanding their distinctly painful initial stage, are often 
not only not avoided, but even deliberately sought.”^ 

In the ordinary healthy organism, however, although the 
stimulants of strong emotion may be vaguely pleasurable, they 
do not have more than a general action on the sexual sphere, 
nor are they required for the due action of the sexual mech- 
anism. But in a slightly abnormal organism — whether the 
anomaly is due to a congenital neuropathic condition, or to a 
possibly acquired neurasthenic condition, or merely to the 
physiological inadequacy of childhood or old age — ^the balance 

IK. Groos, Spiele der Menaoheiv, pp. 200-210. 

2 Him, Origins of Art, p. 64. Reference may here perhaps be made 
to the fact that unpleasant memories persist in women more than in 
men {American Journal of Psychology, 1809, p. 244). This had already 
been pointed out by Coleridge. “It is a remark that I have made many 
times,” we find it said in one of his fragments {Anima, Poeto’, p. 89), 
“and many times, I guess, shall rspeat, that women are infinitely fonder 
of clinging to and beating about, hanging upon and keeping up, and. 
reluctantly letting fall any doleful or painful or unpleasant subject, 
than men of the same class and rank.” 
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of norvovis oin'rs'y is loss favorable for tbo adequate play of 
tho nrdinury energies in courtship. The sexual impulse is itself 
usually weaker, even when, as often happens, its irritability 
as.sumoH Hit' fallrteious appearance of strength. It has become 
unuMUilly sensitive to unusual stimuli and also, it is posisible, — 
ppi'liiips as a result of those conditions, — ^moro liable to ata- 
vistic manil'esliiiitms. An organism in tliis state becomes pecu- 
liarly apt to seize on Ibo unLoniatic sources of energy generated 
by uniotion, ]iarelied sexual instinct greedily drinks up 

and absor})s tlic force it oblaina by applying abnormal stimuli 
to its en\()lional apparatus. It becomes largely, if not solely, 
dependent on tho energy thus Beciirod. The abnomial organ- 
ism in this respect may become as dependent on anger or fear, 
and for the same reason, as in other respects it may become 
dependent on a'cohol. 

Wo see the process very well illustrated by the occasional 
action of the emotion of anger. In animals the connection 
between love and anger is so close that even normally, as 
Groo.s points out, in some birds the sight of an enemy may 
call out the gestures of courtship.^ As Krafft-Ebing remarks, 
both love and anger "seek their object, try to possess them- 
selves of it, and naturally exhaust themselves in a physical 
effect on it; both throw the psychomotor sphere into the most 
intense excitement, and by means of this excitement reach 
their normal expression,”® F6r6 has well remarked that the 
impatience of desire may itself be regarded as a true state of 
anger, and Stanley Hall, in his admirable study of anger, notes 
that “erethism of the breasts or sexual parts” was among the 
physical manifestations of anger occurring in some of his cases, 
and in one case a seminal emission accompanied every violent 
outburst.® Tims it is that anger may be used to reinforce a 

1 (rroos, SpiWc der Thiere, p. 251. Moeder (dahrhuah fur Psyoho- 
malytischp Faraehunffcn, 1900, vol. i, p. 149) meutionfl an epileptic 
girl of 28 who ina.)tnrbatc8 when she is in a rage with anyone. 

a Krafft-Ebing, Paychopaihia Ratualia, English translation of tenth 
edition, p. 7S. 

sStanlo.v Hall. “A Kludy of Ang!>r,”' American Journal of PsyoJtol' 
ogy, July, 1S09, p. 040. 
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weak sexual impulsej and cases have been recorded in which 
coitus could only be per/ormed when the man had succeeded in 
working himsell up into an artificial state of anger.^ On tire 
other hand, Fei’e has recorded a case in which the sexual ex- 
citement accompanying delayed orgasm was always transformed 
into anger, Ihoiigh without any true sadistic manifestations.® 

As a not unexpected complementary phenomenon to this 
connection of anger and sexual emotion in the male, it is some- 
times found that the spectacle of masculine anger excites pleas- 
urable emotion in women. The case has been recorded of a 
woman who delighted in arousing anger for the pleaauro it gave 
her, and who advised another woman to follow her example 
and excite her hnsband’s anger, as nothing was so enjoyable 
as to see a man in a fury of rage® ; Lombroso mentions a woman 
who was mostly frigid, but experienced sexual feelings when 
she heard anyone swearing; and a medical friend tells me of a 
lady considerably past middle age who experienced sexual 
erethism after listening to a heated argument between her 
husband and a friend on religious topics. The case has also been 
recorded of a masochistic man who found sexual satisfaction 
in masturbating while a woman, by his instructions, addressed 
him in the lowest possible terms of abuse."* Such a feeling 
doubtless underlies that delight in teasing men which is so 
common among young women. Stanley Hall, referring to the 
almost morbid dread of witnessing manifestations of anger felt 
by many women, remarks; “In animals, females are often 
described as watching with complacency the conflict of rival 
males for their possession, and it seems probable that the 

1 Krafft-Ebing refers to such a case as recorded by Schulz, Psyoho- 
pathia Seaiualia, p. 78. 

2 FCrS, L’Inatirwt aeicuel, p. 213. 

S C. F. von Rehliehtegroll, Sachcr-Masoch und dor Masoehismus, 

p. 31. 

iAroMvio di Paichiatria, vol. xv, p. 120, Mention may also be 
made _ of the cases ( described os hysterical mixoscopia by ICiernan, 
Alieniat and V cwrologiat, May, 1903) in which young women address 
to themselves anonymous letters of an abusive and disgusting character, 
and shoAv them to others. 


18 
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inteilPo hoiTor of this state, Avhieh many females report, is 
as.'-wiated more or less nnconsuio-usly with the sexual rage 
whicli hiia followed The dread may well be felt at least 
as nmcli as regards the emotional state in themselycs as in the 
inales. 

Even when the emotion aroused is disgust it may still act 
as a sexual stimulant. Steherbak has narrated the instructive 
(‘fiso of a very intelligent and elegant married lady of rather 
delicate constitution, an artist of some talent, who never experi- 
enced any pleasure in sexual intercourse, hut ever since sexual 
feelings first began to be manifested at all (at the age of 18 ) 
has only o.xperienced them in relation to disgusting things. 
Anything that is repulsive, like vomit, etc., causes vague but 
pleasurable feelings which she gradually came to recognize as 
sexual. The sight of a crushed frog will cause very definite sexual 
sensations. She has had many admirers and she has observed 
that a declaration of love by a disagreeable or even repulsive 
man sexually excites her, though she has no desire for sexual 
intercourse with him.^ 

After all that has gone before it is easy to see bow the 
emotion of fear may aet in an analogous manner to anger. 
Just as anger may reinforce the active forms of the sexual im- 
pulse to which it is allied, so fear may reinforce the passive 
forma of that impulse. The following observations, written by 
a lady, very well show how we may thus explain the sexual 
attractiveness of whipping: “The fascination of whipping, 
which has always greatly puzzled me, seems to be a sort of 
hankering after the stimulus of fear. In a wild state animals 
live in constant fear. In civilized life one but rarely feels it. 
A won: au’s pleasure in being afraid of a husband or lover may 
be an equivalent of a man’s love of adventure; and the fear 
of children for their parents may he the dawning of the love 
of adventure. In a woman this desire of adventure receives a 
serious check when she begins to realize what she might be 


1 Stanley Hall, loo, nit,, p. SS7. 
SArehivet de Tfeurohgie, Oct., 1807. 
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subjected to by a mau iC'sho gratified it. Excessive fear is 
demoralizing, but it seems to me that the idea of being whipped 
gives a sense of tear which is not excessive. It is almost the 
only kind of pain, (physical) wMcli is indicted on children or 
women by persons whom they can love and trust, and with a 
moral object. Any othoT kind of bodily ill treatment suggests 
malignity and may rouse resentment, and, in extreme cases, 
an excess of fear which goes beyond the limits of pleasurable 
excitement. Given a hereditary feeling of this sort, I think 
it is helped by the want of actual experience, as the associa- 
tion with excitement is freed from the idea of pain as such.”"' 
In his vei 7 valuable and suggestive study of fears, Stanley 
Hall, while recognizing the evil of excessive fear, has empha- 
sized the emotional and even the intellectual benefits of fear, 
and the great part played by fear in the evolution of the race; 
as “the rudimentary organ on tiie full development and sub- 
sequent reduction of which many of the best things in the soul 
are dependent.’’ “Pears tliat paralyze some brains,” he re- 
marks, “are a good tonic for others. In some form and degree 
all need it always. Without the fear apparatus in ns, what a- 
wealth of motive would be lost I”^ 

It is on the basis of this tonic influence of fear that im 
some morbidly sensitive natures fear acts as a sexual stimulant. 
CuUerre has brought together a number of cases in bpth men and 
women, mostly neurasthenic, in which fils of extreme anxiety 
and dread, sometimes of a religious character and often in highly 
moral people, terminate in spontaneous orgasm or in masturba- 
tion.^ 

Professor Gurlitt mentions iiiat his first full sexual emis- 
sion took place in class at school, when ho was absorbed ia 
writing out the life of Aristidea and very anxious lest he shotddl 
not he able to complete it within the set time.3 

1 G, Stanley Hall, "A Study of l?earB,” American Jawnai of Psy- 
chology, vol. viii. No. 2. 

2 A. Cullem, “De I'Excitation Sexuelle dans les Psychopathies 
Anxieuses,’* AroUves do Tfeurologio, Feb,, 1006. 

3L, Gurlitt (Dfe Weue Generation, July, 1909). Moll {SecMial- 
leben des Kindes, p. 84) also give examples of the conueotion botween 
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Dread and ansiely not only excite sexual emotion, but in 
the more extreme morbid cases they may suppress and replace 
it. 'I’error, say Fliess, is transmuted coitus, and Freud ])elieves 
that the neurosis of anxiety always has a sexual cause, while 
Italict, Ca{)jrraH, Jmwenfeld, and others, though not regarding 
a sexual traumatism as the only cause, still regard it as frequent. 

It is worthy of note that not only fear, but even so de- 
preseing an emotion as grief, may act as a sexual stimulant, 
more especially in women. This fact is not suEBciently recog- 
nized, tliough probably evcrj'one can recall instances from his 
personal knowledge, such cases being generally regarded as 
inexplicable. It is, liowever, not more surprising that grief 
should be transformed into sexual emotion than that (as in a 
case recorded by • Stanley Hall) it should manifest itself as 
anger. In any case we have to bear in mind the frequency of 
this psychological transformation in the presence of cases 
which might otherwise seem to call for a cynical interpretation 

Tlie case has been recorded of an SngHsh lady of good social posi- 
tion who fell in love with an undertaker at her father’s funeral and in- 
sisted on marrying him. It m known that some men have been so 
abnormally excited by the funeral trappings of death that only in 
such surroundings have they been able to effect coitus, A case has 
been recorded of a physician of unimpeachable morality who was unahle 
to attend funerals, even of his own relatives, on account of the sexual 
excitement tljus aroused. Punorals, tragedies at the theater, pictnres of 
martyrdom, scenes of execution, and trials at the law-courts have been 
grouped together as arousing pleasure in many people, especially women. 
(C, E. von Sohlichtegroll, ijapher-Masooh und der Masoohismua, pp. 30-31,) 
Wakes and similar festivals may here find their psychological basis, and 
funerals are an unquestionable source of enjoyment among some people, 
especially of so-called “Celtie” raoe. The stimulating reaction after 
funerals is well known to many, and Leigh Hunt refers to this (in his 
Autohioffraphy) as affecting the sincerely devoted friends who had just 
vremnlod Shelley. 

anxiety ond sexual excitement. Freud (Her Wahn und die Traiime in 
Jemtn'a Uradira, p. .'2) considers that in dream-interpretation avg may 
replaee “terror" by “.sexual cxcUemoul,” In noting the general sexual 
effoets of fear, we need not strictly separate the group of oases in which 
the sexual effects are physical only, and fail to he circuited through the 
brain. 
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It may weU bo, as Kiernan has arguod [Alienist and Neurologist, 
1801; ibid., 1902, p. 263], that iu the dUtuTbance of emotional balance 
caused by grief tlie primitive instincts become peculiarly apt to respond 
to stimulus, and that in the aboulia of grief Uie mind is specially liable 
to become the prey to obsessions. 

“When my child died at the age of G months,” a correspondent 
writes, “I had a violent paroxysm of weeping and for some days I could 
not cat. Wlien I kissed the dead boy for the lust time (I had never 
seen a corpse before) I felt 1 Imd readied the depths of misery and 
could never smile or have any deep emotions again. Yet that night, 
tliough my thoughts had not strayed to sexual subjects since the cbild's 
death, I had a violent erection. I felt ashamed to desire carnal things 
when my dead child was still in the house, and explained to my wife. 
She was sympathetic, for her idea was tliat our common grief had 
intensified my love for her. I feel convinced, however, that my desire 
was the result of a stimulus propagated to the sexual centers from 
the centers alfected by my grief, the transference of my emotion from 
one set of nerves to another. I do not perhaps express my meaning 
elearly.” 

How far the emotional influence of grief entered into the following 
episode it is impossible to say, for hero it is probable that we ore mainlj 
concerned with one of those almost irresistible impulses by which ado 
leseent girls are sometimes overcome. The narrative is from the lips 
of a reliable witness, a railway guard, who, some thirty years ago, when 
a youth of 18, in Cornwall, lodged with a man and woman who hnd a 
daughter of his own age. tSome months later, when req^uiring a night’s 
lodging, he called at the house, and was greeted warmly by the woman, 
who told him her husband had just died and that she and her daughter 
were very nervous and would he glad if he would stay the nighi, but 
that as the corpse occupied the other bedroom he would have io share 
their bed ("We don’t think very much of that among us,” my informant 
added). He agreed, and went to bed, and when, a little later, the two 
women also came to bed, the girl, at her own suggestion, lay next to 
the youth. Nothing happened during the night, but in the morning, 
when the mother went down to light the fire, the daughter immediately 
threw ofif the bedclothes, exposing her naked person, and before the 
youth had realized what was happening she had drawn him over on to 
her. Ho was so utterly surprised tliat nothing whatever happened, but 
the incident made a life-long impression on him. 

In this connection reference may be made to the story of the 
Ephesian matron In Petronius; the story of the widow, overcome by 
grief, who watches by her husband's tomb, and very speedily falls into 
the arms of the soldier who is on guard. This story, in very various 
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fornjH, is found in Cldna and IndiSj and has occurred repeatedly in 
Jiuropeiin literaturo during the last two thousand years. The history of 
the wanilorings of this story has been told hy Q-risebaoh (Eduard Grise- 
hael), Dte Treuloso Wiiu>6, third edition, 1877), It is not probable, 
however, that all the stories of this type arc actually related; in any 
case it would seem that their vitality is due to tlie fact that they have 
been found to show a real correspondence to life; one may note, for 
instance, tlie curinus tone of personal emotion with which George 
C'liapman tresited this theme in his play, 'iVtdow’s Tears, 

Ft may bo added tliat, in explaining the resort to pain as 
an emotional atiimilus, wo have to take into account not only 
the biological and. psychological considerations hero brought 
forward, but also the abnormal physiological conditions under 
which stimuli usually felt as painM come specially to possess 
a sexually exciting influence. The neurasthenic and neuro- 
pathic states may be regarded as conditions of more or less 
permanent fatigue. It is true that under the conditions we 
are considering there may be an extreme sensitiveness to 
stimuli not usually felt as of sexual character, a kind of hyper- 
esthesia j but hyperesthesia, it has well been said, is nothing 
hut the beginning of anesthesia.i Sergeant Bertrand, the clas- 
sical example of necrophily,* began to masturbate at the age of 
9, stimulating a sexual impulse which may have been congeni- 
tally feeble by accompanying thoughts of ill-treating women. It 
was not till subsequently that he began to imagine that the 
women were corpses. The sadistic thonghts were only incidents 
in the emotional evolution, and the real object throughout was 
to procure strong emotion and not to inflict cruelty. Some ob- 
servations of Fere’s as to the conditions which influence the 
amount of muscular work accomplished with the ergograph are 
instructive from the present point of view: “Although sensi- 
bility diminishes in the course of fatigue," F6r6 found that 
“there are periods during which the excitability increases before 
it disappears. As fatigue increases, the perception of the inler- 

iSee the articlo on "Nonraathenia’’ by BudoU Arndt in Take’s 
Diatiomry of Psyoliohgioal Medicine. 

^Iiunier, JLmaUs Mddica-psyoUologiques, 1849, p. 1S3. 
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current excitation is retarded ; an odor is perceived as exciting 
before it is perceived as a differentiated sensation; the most 
fetid odors arouse feelings of well-being before being perceived 
as odors, and their painful quality only appears afterward, or is 
not noticed at all.” And after recording a series of results with 
the ergograpli obtained under the stimulus of unpleasant 
odors he remarks; "We are thus struck by two facts: the 
diminution of work during painful excitation, and its increase 
when the excitation has ceased. When the effects following 
the excitation have disappeared the diminution is more rapid 
than in the ordinary state. When the fatigue is manifested 
by a notable diminution, if the same excitation is brought into- 
action again, no diminution is prodneed, but a more or less, 
durable increase, exactly as though there had been an agreeable 
excitation. Moreover, the stimulus which appears painful in a 
slate of repose loses that painful character either partially or 
completely when acting on the same subject in a more andL 
more fatigued state.” P^r^ defines a painful stimulus as a 
strong excitation which causes displays of energy which the will 
cannot utilize; when, as a result of diminished sensibility, thei 
excitants are attenuated, the will can utilize them, and so there 
is no pain.i These experiments had no reference to the sexual 
instinct, but it will be seen at once that they have an extremely 
significant bearing on the subject before us, for they show us 
the mechanism of the process by which in an abnormal organism 
pain becomes a sexual stimulaut. 

r K'r6, Oomptes-rendva de la 8ooi6t6 de Biologic, December 16 and 
22, 1900 j id., Annfe Peyohologiqm, seventh year, 1901, pp. 82-120; 
more especially the same author’s Travail et PUUair, 1904, 
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Suiiiiniiry of IteHulto Ileaiiliwl — Joy of Emotional Expansion — 
Till' iSiitinfiiftion of tlii' (Jraving for Power — ^3’he Inilueiicc of Neuras- 
(hi'iiic anil Ni'uvopalhic flimilitionh — Tlie Prohti'in of Pain in Lova 
I.aip'i'ly i'oiiatiluli'H ii Kjieciul ('tisu of Erotio IHymboliani. 

It may t'oern to some that in our discussion of tlie rsla- 
‘liijiiships of love and [laiii wc have covered a very wide Held. 
'I liis was inevitable. The subject is peculiarly difficult and 
complex, and if we are to gain a real insight into its nature 
we niust not attempt to force the facta to fit into any narrow 
and artificial formulas of our own construction. Yet, as we 
iiuve unraveled this seemingly confused mass of phenomena it 
will not have escaped tlie careful reader that the apparently 
diverse threads we have disentangled run in a parallel and 
»uiiform manner; they all have a like source and they all con- 
verge to a like result. We have seen that the starting-point 
of the whole group of manifestalionB must be found in’ the 
essential facts of courtship among animal and primitive human 
societies. Pain is seldom very far from some of tlie phases 
of primitive courtship; but it is not the pain which is the 
essential element in courtship, it is the state of intense emo- 
tion, of tnmescence, witli which at any moment, in some shape 
or another, pain may, in some way or another, be brought into 
connection. Bo that wo have come to soo that in the phrase 
*‘love and pain” we have to understand by "pain” a state of 
intense emotional excitement with which pain in the stricter 
sensti may bo associated, hut is by no means necessarily asso- 
oiatert. It is the strong emotion which exerts the irresistible 
fascination in the lover, in his partner, or in both. The pain 
is merely the moans to that end. It is the lever which is em- 
ployed to bring the emotional force to bear on the sexual 
( 184 ) 
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impulse. The question oi love and pain is mainly a question 
of emotional dynamics. 

In attaining this view of our subject we have learned that 
any impulse of true cruelty is almost outside the field altogether, 
I’he mistake was indeed obvious and inevitable. Let nsi 
suppose that every musical instrument is sensitive and that 
every mnsical performance involves tlie infliction of pain on the 
itihlrument. It would then bo very difficnlt indeed to realize 
lliat the pleasure of music lies by no means in the infiietion of 
pain. We should certainly find would-be scientific and analyt- 
ical people ready to declare that ilie pleasure of music is the 
pleasure of giving pain, and that the emotional effects of music 
are due to the pain thus inflicted. In. algolagnia, as in music, 
it is not cruelty that is sought; it is the joy of being plunged 
among the waves of that great primitive ocean of emotions which 
underlies the variegated world of out everyday lives, and pain — 
a pain which, as we have seen, is often deprived so far as pos- 
sible of cruelty, though sometimes by very thin and feeble devices 
— ^is merely the channel by which, that ocean is reached. 

If we try to carry our inquiry beyond the point we have 
been content to reach, and ask ourselves why this emotional 
intoxication exerts so irresistible a fascination, we might find 
a final reply in the explanation of Nietzsche — ^who regarded 
this kind of intoxication as of great significance both in lif'. 
and in art — ^that it gives us the consciousness of energy and the 
satisfaction of our craving for power.i To carry the inquiry to 
this point would he, however, to take it into a somewhat 
speculative and metaphysical region, and we have perhaps done 
well not to attempt to analyze further the joy of emotional 
expansion. We must be content to regard the profound satis- 

1 See, for instance, the section “Zur Physiologie dor Kunot” in 
Nietzsche’s fragmentaiy work, JJer Wille mr Maoht, Werkc, Bd. xv. 
Gioos (Hpiele Her Mensrhen, p. 80) refers to the significance of the fact 
that nearly nil races have special methods of procuring intoxication. 
Of. Partridge’s study of the psychology of alcohol (Ameriaan Journal 
of Ps^holoffii, April, 1000). “It is hard to imagine,” this writer 
remarks of intoxicants, “what the religious or social consciausneaa of 
primitive man would have been without them.” 
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faction of Miioiion aa due to a widespread motor excitement, 
the I'lemcnts of wliifli ve ciiimot yet completely analyze.^ 

It is hpcfiuse the joy of emotional intoxication is tho ond 
really soufflit that wo have to regard the supposed opposition 
hetweeu “sadism” and “miusoehism” as unimportant and indeed 
inisleiiding. The emotional value of pain is equally groat 
whether the pain is inflicted, suffered, witnessed, or merely 
exists us a mental imagination, and there is no reason why it 
should not coexist in all these forms in the same person, as, 
in fact, wci froquontly find it. 

The parlieuhir ciuotiona which are invoked by pain to 
reinforce the se.\ual impulse aro more especially anger and 
.'ear, and, as we have seen, these two very powerful and primi- 
tive emotions are — on the active and passive sides, respectively 
—the emotions most constantly brought into play in animal 
and early human courtship; so that they naturally constitute 
the emotional reservoirs from which the sexual impulse may 
still most easily draw. It is not difficult to show that the vari- 
ous foiTus in which “pain” — as we must here understand pain 
— ^is employed in the service of the sexual impulse are mainly 
manifestations or transformations of anger or fear, either in 
their simple or usually more complex forms, in some of which 
anger and fear may be mingled. 

We thus accept the biological origin of the psychological 
association between love and pain; it is traceable to the phe- 
nomena of animal courtship. We do not on this account ex- 
clude the more direct physiological factor. It may seem sur- 
prising that manifestations that have their origin in primeval 

1 Xlie nttiscular element is the most conspicuous in amotion, though 
it is not possible, as a careful student of the emotions (H, R. Marshall, 
Pain^ Pleasure, on<i JEsllietica, p. 84) well points out, ‘‘to limit the 
physical activities involved with the emotions to such effects of volun- 
‘■%ry innervation or alteration of size of blood-vessels or spasm of organic 
muscle, as Lange seems to think determines them; nor to increase or 
decrease of muMcle-powcr, as FdTfi'a results might suggest; nor to such 
changes, in relation, of size of oapillaries, in voluntary innervation, in 
respiratory and. heart functioning, as Lehmann has observed. . . . 

'Smotions seem to me to be coincidents of reactions of the whole organ- 
ism tending to certain results.-*’ 
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forms of courtship should in many cases coincide with actual 
sensations of definite anatomical base today, and still more 
surprising that these traditional manifestations and actual sen- 
sations should so oftembe complementary to each other in their 
active and passive aspects: that is to say, that the pleasure o£ 
wliipping should be matched by the pleasui’e of being whipped, 
ilic pieasura of mock strangling by the pleasure of being so 
strangled, that pain inflicted is not more desirable than pain 
sufCered. But such coincidence is of the very essence of the 
whole group of phenomena. The manifestations of courtship 
were from the first conditioned by physiological facts ; it is not 
strange that they should always tend to mn pari passu, with 
physiological facts. The manifestations which failed to find 
anchorage in physiological relationships might well tend to die 
out. Even under the most normal circumstances, in healthy 
persons of healthy heredity, the manifestations we have been 
considering are liable to make themselves felt. Under such 
circumstances, however, they never become of the first im- 
portance in the sexual process; they are often little more than 
play. It is only under neurasthenic or neuropathic conditions 
— that is to say, in an organism which from acquired or con- 
genital causes, and usually perhaps both, has become enfeebled, 
irritable, "fatigued” — that these manifeslations are liable to 
flourish vigorously, to come to the forefront of sexual couscious- 
ness, and even to attain such seriously urgent importance that 
they may in themselves constitute the entire end and aim of 
sexual desire. Under these pathological conditions, pain, in 
the broad and special sense in which we have been obliged to 
define it, becomes a welcome tonic and a more or less indis- 
pensable stimulant to the sexual system. 

It will not have escaped the careful reader that in follow- 
ing out our subject we have sometimes been brought into con- 
tact witt manifestations which scarcely seem to come within 
any definition of pain. This is undoubtedly so, and the refer- 
Viees to these raanifostations were not accidental, for they 
serve to indicate the real bearings of our subject. The rela- 
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tionaliips of love and pain constitute a subject at once ol so 
much gravity and so much psychological significance that it 
was well to duvoto to them a special study. But pain, as we 
liave hero to understand it, largely constitutes a special case 
oi wliat we shall later learn to know as erotic symbolism : that 
is to say, the ))Hy('hio condition in which a part o£ the sexual 
process, a single idea or group of ideas, tends to assume un- 
usual iini>ortiinc(‘, or even to occupy the whole field of sexual 
coiiaciouhncsR, lli(‘ piirl becoming a symbol that stnnds for the 
whole.. tVlieu we eoitui to the discussion of this great group 
of abnormal sexual man ifixslat ions it will frequently be neces- 
sary to refer to the rasulta wo have reached in studying the 
sexual significance of pain, 
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A SPEOTAL and detailed study of the normal chaj.’acters 
of the sexual impulse in men seems imnecesaory. I have else- 
wliero discussed various aspects of the male sexual impulse, 
and others remain for later discussion. But to deal with it 
broadly ns a whole seems unnecessary, if only because it is 
prodo:ninantly open and aggressive. Moreover, since the con- 
stitution of society has largely been in tlie hands of men, the 
nature of the sexual impulse in men has largely been expressed 
in the written and unwritten codes of social law. The sexunl 
instinct in women is much more elusive. This, indeed, is in- 
volved at the outset in the organic psychological play of male 
and female, manifesting itself in the phenomena of modesty 
and courting. The same elusiveness, the same moeldng mys- 
tery, meet us throughout when we seek to investigate the 
manifestations of the sexual impulse in women. Nor is it easy 
to find any full and authentic record of a social state clearly 
founded in sexual matters on the demands of woman’s nature. 

An illustration of our ignorance and bias in these matters is fur- 
nished by the relationship of marriage, celibacy, and divorce to suicide 
in the two sexes. There can be no doubt that the sexual emotions of 
women have a profound influence in determining suicide. This is in- 
dicated, among other facts, by a comparison of the suicide-rate in the 
aoxe.s according to age; while in men the frequency of suicide increases 
progressively throughout life, in women there is on arrest after the age 
of 30; tliat is to say, when the period of most intense sexual emotion 
has been passed. This phenomenon is witnessed among peoples so un- 
like as the French, the Prussians, and the Italians. Now, how do 
marriage and divorce affect the sexual liability to suicide 7 We are al- 
ways accustomed to say that marriage protects Avomen, and it is oven 
asserted that men have self-sacriflcingly maintained the institution of 
marriage mainly for the benelit of women. Professor Durldioim, how- 
ever, who lias studied suicide elaborately from the sociological stand- 
point, so far as possible eliminating fallacies, has in recent years 
thrown considerable doubt on the current assumption. He shows that 

ci89:f 
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if tt'f takft tlie tendoni'y to suiridt* as n tost, and oliminato the influ- 
Pilot* Ilf cliiUlrrn, ■who art* an uiidoiibtpd protection to women, i** is not 
women, hut mrii, who un> protpetccl liy niarriagi*, and that tlie piotection 
of women from suieith* iiicrea»ps regularly na divoi’cea increase. After 
diKPussing these {siiiits extiuustively, “we reiicli a eonclusinn,” ho 
stati's, ‘■etmaiilerahly renimed from the current view of marriage and 
tlie purl it ]>lays. ft is regarded us having liPcn inalituled for the sake 
of the wife mid to protect lier wi'iikiieas against nmacuiine caprices, 
hloiiogiuiiy, especially, i.s very often presentetl as a sacrifice of man’s 
p<il}gamous iiiHliiiets, made in order to ameliorate tlie condition of 
woiniin in iniirriage, In lealliy, wlintt'ver may have been the liistoTical 
I'lulses wliieli determined iliis restriction, it i.s man wlio has profiled 
most. 'I’hc liherty which he has thus renounced uould only have been 
11 Miurce of torment to him. Woman Iiad not the same reasons for 
ahdndniiing freedom, and from this point of view we may say that in 
submitting to the same rule it is she who hns made the sacriflee.'’ (]<!, 
IJurkhcim, 7,0 Huioiilc, 1897, pp. 18G-214, 280-311.) 

There is possibly some significance in the varying incidence of in- 
sanity in unmarried men and unmarried women as compared with the 
married. At Erlangen, for example, Hagen found that among insane 
women tlie preponderance of the single over -Uie married is not nearly 
so great ns among insane men, marriage appearing to exert a much 
more marked prophylactic influence in the case of men than of women. 
(P. W. Hagon, Statiitische Uniertuchungen iiier Qaisteskrankheitett, 
1870, p. 133.) The phenomena are here, however, highly complex, and, 
as Hagen himself points out, the prophylactic influence of marriage, 
while very probable, is not the only or even the chief factor at work. 

It is worth noting that exactly the same sexual difference may be 
traced in England. It appears that, in ratio to similar groups in the 
general population (taking the years 1876-1000, inclusive), the number 
of admissions to asylums is the same for both sexes among married 
people (i.e., 8.5), but for the single it is larger among the men (4.8 to- 
4.6), ns also it is among the widowed (17.0 to 13.9) {Fifty-sixth Annual 
Beport of the Commissioners in Lunacy, England and Wales, 1002, p. 
141). This would seem to indicate that when living apart from men 
the tendency to insanity is less in women, but is raised to the male 
level when the sexes live together in marriage. 

lituch the same seems to hold true of criminality. It was long 
since noted by Horsley that in England marriage decidedly increases 
the tendency to crime in women, though it decidedly decreases it in 
men. Prinzing has shown {Zeiischrift fiir Soeialmssenschaft, Bd. ii, 
1809) that this is also the case in Germany. 
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Similarly marriage decreases tlie tendency of men to become 
habitual drunkards and increases that of women. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the average age of the men is greater than that of the 
women, the majority of the men admitted to the inebriate reformatories 
under the English Inebriates Acts are single; the majority of the 
women are married; of 866 women so admitted 32 per cent, were single, 
60 per cent, married, and 18 per cent, widows. [British Medical 
Journal, Sept. 2, 1911, p. 618.) 

It thus liappens that even tlie elementary characters of 
the sexual impulse in women still arouse, even among the most 
competent physiological and medical authorities, — ^not least so 
when they are themselves women, — the most divergent opin- 
ions. Its very existence even may be said to be questioned, 
It would generally be agreed that among men the strength of 
the sexual impulse varies within a considerable range, but that 
it is very rarely altogether absent, such total absence being 
abnormal and probably more or less pathological. But if ap- 
plied to women, this statement is by no means always accepted. 
By many, sexual anesthesia is considered natural in women, 
some even declaring that any other opinion would be degrading 
to women; even by those who not hold this opinion it is 
believed that there is an unnatural prevalence of sexual fri- 
gidity among civilized women. On these grounds it is desirable 
to deal generally with this and other elementary questions of 
allied character. 
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Thp I’rimitivv Viow of Womon — As a Supernalural Element in 
Life — ^As I’(‘(Miliiirly I'lnilxiilyini; the Ke.viial Instinct — ^The Modern Tend- 
ency 1(1 Underestiniute tlic Sevual Tnipnlse in Women — ^niis Tendency 
CunOned to llccent Times — iSc'ciiul Anesthesia — Its Prevalence — ^llifll- 
eulti( H in Inv(>sli^ititif' tin* Snbjeet — Some Atlonipts to Invostigalo it — 
Sexual Anestli(‘sia must lie Itegarded as Alinoi'mtil — The Tendency to 
Spontaneous ^InniCeHliitlunH of the Sexual Impulse in Young Girls at 
I’uherty. 

I’liOM very early timeR it seems possible to trace two 
streams of opinion regarding women; on. the one hand, a tend- 
ency to regard women as a supernatural element in life, more 
or less supexior to men, and, on the other hand, a tendency to 
regard women as esixecially embodying the sexual instinct and 
as peculiarly prone to exhibit its manifestations. 

In the most primitive societies, indeed, the two views 
seem to be to some e.xtent amalgamated; or, it shonld rather 
be said, they have not yet been differentiated; and, as in such 
societies it is xisiuil to venerate the generative principle of 
nature and its embodiments in the human body and in human 
functions, such a co-ordination of ideas is entirely rational. 
But with the dex'clopment of culture the tendency is for this 
homogeneous conception to be split up into two inharmonious 
tendencies. Ifveu apart from Christianity and before its ad- 
vent this may he noted. It xvas, however, to Christianity and 
the Christian ascetic spirit that we owe the 'complete differ- 
xmtiation and extreme xlevelopment which these opposing views 
have rexiched. The condemnation of sexuality involved tlie 
gloriliciition of the virgin; and indifference, oven contempt, 
was Mt for the woman who exercised sexual functions. It 
Tomuined open to anyone, xiceording to liis own temperament, 
to identity the typical average woman with the one or with 
the otiier type; all the fund of latent sexual emotion wliich no 
ascetic nile can crush out of the human heart assured the 
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picturesque idealization alike of the angelic and the diabolic 
types of woman. We may trace the same influence subtly 
lurking even in the most would-be scientific statements of 
anthropologists and physicians today.^ 

It may not be out of place to lecall at this point, once more, the 
fact, fairly obvious indeed, that tbe judgments of men concerning women 
uie very rarely matters of cold Bciontiiic observation, but are colored 
both by their own sexual emotions and by their own moral attitude 
toward the sexual impulse. The ascetic who is unsuccessfully warring 
with his own carnal impulses may (like the voluptuary) see nothing in 
women but incarnations of sexual impulse; the ascetic who Las sub- 
dued his own carUal impulses may see no elements of sex in women at 
all. Thus the opinions regarding this matter arc not only tinged by ele- 
ments of primitive oultui'e, but by elements of individual disposition. 
Statements about the sexual Impulses of women often tell us less about 
women than about the persons who make them. 

The curious manner in which for men women become incarnations 
of the sexual impulse is slwvn by the tendency of both general and 
personal names for women to become applicable to prostitutes only. 
This is the case with the words “garce” and “fllle” in French, "Mildohen” 
and "Dime" in German, as well as with the French "catin" (Catherine) 
and the German “Metze” (Mathilda). (See, e.y., B. Kleinpaul, Die 
lidtlisel der Sprache, 1890, pp. 197-198.) 

At the same time, though we have to recognize the presence of 
elements which color and distort in various ways the judgments of meu 
regarding women, it must not be hastily assumed that these elements 
render discussion of the question altogether unprofitable. In most cases 
such prejudices lead chiefiy to a ono-sided solution of facts, against 
which we can guard. 

While, however, these two opposing currents of opinion 
are of very ancient origin, it is only within quite recent times, 
and only in two or three countries, that they have led to any 
marked difference of opinion regarding the sexual aptitude of 
women. In ancient times men blamed women for concupis- 
cence or praised them for chastily, but it seems to liave been 
reserved for the nineteenth century to state that women are 

1 1 have had occasion to refer to the historic evolution of mala 
opinion regarding women in previous volumes, as, e.g,, Man and Woma/n, 
chapter i, and the appendix on “Tlie Influence of Menstruation on tho 
Fosition of Women” in the first volume of these SUidies. 
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apt t(» 1)0 oongenilally incapable of experiencing complete sex- 
ual sati.'fiicLion, anti peculiarly liable to sexual anesthesia. 
This iilua iii)pfiU’.s (olnivo been almost unknown to the eighteenth 
century. During the L-ust century, however, and more especially 
in Hugluml, (lernuiiiy, titifl ftaly, this opinion has been frequently 
Set down, soiuelimc.s even a.s a matter of eoiirso, with a tincture 
of voutcinpt or [)ily for luiy woman adlictotl with sexual emotions. 

Ill tlif ticulisi' On (lettcmtion (clmptor v), wliich until recent 
times was coniTiiimly ascribiHl to Ilipiiorrati'S, it is htutod that men 
have greater ])leasuri‘ in eoilua ilinu women, though the pleasure of 
Women hihts longer, (in<l this opinion, though not usually accepted, was 
treated with great ri'speot by medical niitUorH down to the end of the 
hcventeeiith century. Tims A. Laurentius (Du Laurens), after a long 
dinoiission, decides that men have stronger sexual desire and greuter 
plcasure in eoitus than women. {Histoiia Anatomioa Mumani Corporis, 
15!)0, lih. viii, quest, ii and vii.) 

About half a century ago a boolc entitled Functions and Disorders 
of the Kcproduolive Organs, by tV. Acton, a surgeon, passed through 
many editions and was popularly regarded as a standard authority on 
the subjects with which it deals. This extraordinary book is almost 
solely coneemed with meni the author evidently regards the function 
■of reproduction as almost exclusively appertaining to men. Women, it 
•‘well brought up,” are, and should be, he states, in England, absolutely 
ignorant of all matters concerning it. “I should say,” this author again 
remarks, "that the majority of women (happily for society) are not 
very much troubled with sexual feeling of any kind.” The supposition 
that women do possess sexual feelings he considers "a vile aspersion." 

In the article "Generation,” contained in another medical work 
belonging lo the middle of the nineteenth century, — Boes’s Oyolopedia , — 
we find the following statcraenl! "That a mneous fluid is sometimes 
found in coition from the internal organs and vagina is undoubted; hut 
this only happens in lascivious women, or such as live luxuriously,” 

Gall had stated decisively that the sexual desires of men are 
stronger and more imperious than those of women. (Fonotions dtt 
Oerveau, 1825, vol. iii, pp. 2*11-271.) 

Baciborski declared that three-fourths of women merely endure 
the approaches of men. {De la Pubertc ehea la Femme, 1S44, p. 486.) 

“When the ({uestion is ottrefully inquired into and without preju- 
dice,” said Lawson Tait, "it is found that women have their sexual ap- 
petites far less developed than men.” (Lawson Tait, "Eemote Effects 
of Bemoval of the Uterine Appendages,” Provincial Medical Jour naif 
May, 1861.) "The sexual iuaUnet is very powerful in man and com- 
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paratively weak in women,” he staled elsewhere (Diseases of Womm, 
1889, p. 00). 

Hammond stated that, leaving prostitutes out of consideration, 
it is doubtful if in one-tenth of the instances of intercourse they 
[women] experience the slightest pleasurable sensation from first to 
last (Ilanuuond, Semal Impotence, p. 300), and he considered {p. 
281) that this condition was sometimes congenital. 

Lombroso and Kerrero consider tliat sexual sensibility, as well as 
all other forms of sensibility, is less pronounced in women, and they 
bring forward various facts and opinions which seem to them to point 
in the same direction. “Woman is naturally and organically frigid.” 
At the same time they consider that, while erethism is less, sexuality 
is greater than in men. (Lombroso and Ferrero, La Donna DoUngiiente, 
la Proslituta, e la Donna Normalo, 1893, pp. 64-68.) 

“It is an altogether false idea," Fehling declared, in his rectorial 
address at the University of Hasel in 18D1, “that a young woman has 
just as strong an impulse to the opposite sex as a young man. . . , 

The appearance of the sexual side in the love of a young girl is patho- 
logical.” (II. Fehling, lie BesHmmung der Frew, 1802, p. 18.) In his 
Lehrhuch der Praaenicremkheiten the same gynecological authority 
states his belief that Half of all women are not sexually excitable. 

KraHt-Ebing was of opinion that women require less sexual satis- 
faction than men, t/eing less sensual. (K.rafft-Ebing, “Ueber Neurosen 
und Psychosen di^ch sexuelle Abstinenz," Jahrhueher fUr Psyohiatrie, 
1888, Bd. viii, ht/ 1 and 2.) 

"In the n^mal woman, especially of the higher social classes,” 
states Windsebrnd, “the sexual instinct is acquired, not inborn; when it 
is inborn, orAwakes by itself, there is abnormality. Since women do 
not know this instinct before marriage, they do not miss it when they 
have no ooo^sion in life to learn it.” (F. Windscheid, “Die Beziohungen 
swischen GTOilkologie und Neurologie," Zeniralblatt fur Qyn&kologie, 
1800, No. 22; quoted by Moll, lAbido Beomalis, Bd. 1, p. 271.) 

“Th4 sensuality of men,” Moll states, “is in my opinion very 
much grjjpf.ter than that of women.” (A. Moll, Die Kontrare Beanrnl- 
empfin^g, third edition, 1890, p. 692.) 

iWomen arc, in general, leas sensual than men,” remarks NUcke, 
"nqAitlistanding the alleged greater nervous supply of their sexual 
ffgans." (P. NUcke, “Kritisches zum Kapitel der SexualitUt,” Arohin 
filr Psyohiatrie, 1899, p. 341.) 

LUwenfeld states that in normal yoimg girls the specifically sexual 
feelings are absolutely unknown: so that desire cannot o 
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l.Uio;whi|)s liavo bopni, thus coustituling absolute frigidity, in a still 
Itirger tuiiubsr desire reuuiins oxtrenieiy moderate, constituting a state 
of relutive frigidity. lie adiis that he eaiinot unconditionaliy suiiport 
tilt* view of Filrliringer, who is inclined to nscribe ecxual coldness to the 
majority of (iiTiimn lUiirried women. (L. LBwenfeld, Sexualleben und 
\rrr< nltiili n, ISflU, second edition, p. 11.) 

Aciler, wiio discusses tlie qiiestion at some lengtli, decides that the 
sexual nee<ls of women are less than those of men, though in some 
eases the orgasm in quantity und quality greatly exceeds that of men. 
He l)elleves, not only that Hie sexual impulse in women is absolutely 
less than in men, and requires stranger stimulation to arouse it, but 
lliat also it sulfers from a luleney due to inliibition, which acts like a 
foreign liody in the brain (analogous to the psycliio trauma of Uroucr 
and Ji’reud in liysteria), and demands great skill in the man who is 
to awaken the woman to love. (0. Adler, Dio Mangclhafte Deschleolila- 
mnplimhing des ITri&es, 1004, pp. 47, 126 ot seq.; also enlarged second 
edition, lOllj id., "Hie i'rigide Frau,” Hexual-Probleme, Jan., 1012.) 

It must not, however, be supposed that this view of the 
natural tendency of women to frigidity has eveiywhere found 
acceptance. It is not only an. opinion of very recent growth, 
but is confined, on the whole, to a few countries. 

"Turn to history,” wrote Brlerre de Boismont, "and on every page 
you will be able to recognize the predominancs of erotic ideas in women.” 
It is the some today, he adds, and be attributes it to the fact that men 
are more easily able to gratify their sexual impulses. {Dos Salluoina- 
tlona, 1802, p. 431.) , 

Tile laws of Manu attribute to women concupiscence and anger, 
the love of bed and of adornment. 

The Jews attributed to women greater sexual desire tlian to men. 
This is illustrated, according to Knobel (as quoted by Dillmann), by 
(lencsia, chapter iii, v. 10. 

In Oreek antiquity the romance and sentiment of love we'^e mainly 
felt toward persona of the same sex, and were divorced from ilhe more 
purely stecual feelings felt for persons of opposite sex, Theogm’s com- 
pared marriage to eattle-brcediiig. In love between men and wome.i the 
latter wore nearly always regarded as taking the more active part. \In 
all (}reek love-stories of early date the woman falls in love with thio 
man, and never the reverse. iRschylus makes even a father assume that ^ 
his daughters will misbehave if left to themselves. ISuripides emphasized 
the Importance of women; “The Euripidean woman who 'falls in love’ 
thinks flrst of all; ‘How can I seduce the man I lovef” (E, F. H 
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Beneeke, Aniimaohiis of Colophon, and the J'osition of Women in Greek 
I'oetiy, 1896, pp. 34, 54.) 

The most famous passage in Latin literature as to tlie questiou of 
whether men or women obtain greater pleasure from sexual intercourse 
is that in which Ovid narrates the legend of Tiresias (Metamorphoses, 
iii, 317-333). Tiresias, having been both a man and a woman, decided 
in favor of women. This passage was frequently quoted down to the 
cigtitcentli century. 

In a passage quoted from a lost work of Oalen by the Arabian 
biographer, Abu-l-Faraj, tliab great physician says of the Christians 
"that they praetieo celibacy, that even many of their women do so." 

So that in Galen’s opinion it was more diiUcult for a woman than for a 
man to be continent. 

The same view is widely prevalent among Arabic authors, and there 
is an Arabic saying that “The longing of the woman for the penis is 
greoter than that of the man for the vulva.” 

In China, remarks Dr. Coltman, “when an old gentleman of my 
acquaintance was visiting me my little daughter, 5 years old, ran into 
the room, and, climbing upon my knee, kissed me. My visitor expressed 
his surprise, and remarked: ‘We never kiss our daughters when they < 
are to large; we may when they are very small, but not after they are 
3 years old,’ said he, 'because it is apt to excite in them bad emotions.’ ” 
(Coltman, The Chinese, 1900, p. 09.) 

The early Christian Fathers clearly show that they regard women 
as more inclined to sexual enjoyment than men. That was, for instance, 
the opinion of Tertullian (Be VirffiniJma VeUmdis, chapter x), and it is 
clearly implied in some of St. Jerome’s epistles. 

N'otwithstanding the influence of Christianity, among the vigorous 
barbarian races of medieval Europe, the existence of sexual appetite in 
women was not considered to be, as it Inter became, a matter to be 
concealed or denied. Thus in 1008 the ecclesiastical historian, Ordericus 
Vitalis (himself half Norman and half English), narrates that the 
wives of the Norman knights who had accompanied William the Con- 
queror to England two years earlier sent over to their husbands to say 
that they were consumed by the fierce flames of desire (“sasva libidinifl 
f.aeo urebantur”), and that if their husbands failed to return very 
shortly they proposed to take other husbands. It is added that this 
threat brought n few husbands back to their wanton ladies (“lasoivis 
dominabus suis”). 

During the medieval period in Europe, largely in consequence, no 
doubt, of the predominance of ascetic ideals set up by men who naturally 
regarded woman ns the symbol of sex, the doctrine of the incontinence 
of woman became firmly flxed, and it is unnecessary and unprofitable to 
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quote cxamplM. It is aufflcicnt to mention the very comprehensive 
statement of Jean de Meung (in the Roman de la Rose, 0003) : — 

“Toutt‘.s estes, sertis, on fates 
De fait ou de volunto putes.” 

The Hatiricul Jean de Meung was, iiowever, ii somewhat extreme 
and unlypicul reprufaentative o! his age, and the fourteenth century 
Jolmniies do Saix'to Amando (Jean dc St. Aniand) gives a somewhat 
more heienlilically based opinion (quoted by Pugel, Neuo UUcrarische 
lieit)utje aur MUtelal to lichen Medioin, 1800, p. 30) that sexual desiie 
is stronger in women than in men. 

Humanism and the spread of the Jtenaisaanco movement brought 
in a spirit more sympathetic to women. Soon after, especially in Italy 
and France, we begin to find attempts at analyzing the sexual emotions, 
which are not always without a certain subtlety. In the seventeenth 
oentuiy a book of this kind was written by Venette. In matters of 
love, Venette declared, “men are but children compared to women. In 
these matters women hare a more lively imagination, and they usually 
have more leisure to tldok of love. Women are much more lascivious 
' and amorous than men.” This is the conclusion reached in a chapter 
devoted to the question whether men or women are the more amorous. 
In. a subsequent chapter, dealing with the question whether men or 
women receive more pleasure from the sexual embrace, Venette con- 
eludes, after admitting the great difSculty of the question, that man’s 
pleasure is greater, Wt woman’s lasts longer. (FT. Venette, Do la 
O^niratian do VBomme ou Tableau de 1’A.mour Conjugal, Amsterdam, 
1088.) 

At a much earlier date, however, Montaigne had discussed this 
matter with his usual wisdom, and, while pointing out that men have 
imposed their own rule of life on women and their own ideals, and have 
demanded from them opposite and contradictory virtues, — a statement 
not yet antiquated, — he argues that women are incomparably more apt 
and more ardent in love than men are, and that in this matter they 
always know far more than men. can teach them, for "It is a discipline 
that is born in their veins.” (Montaigne, Essaia, book iii, chapter v.) 

The old physiologists generally mentioned the appearance of sexual 
desire in girls as one of the normal signs of puberty. This may be 
seen in the numerous quotations brought together by Schurig, in his 
Porihenologia, cap. ii, 

A long succension of distinguished physicians throughout the 
seventeenth century discussed at more or less length the relative amount 
of sexual desire in men and women, and the relative degree of their 
pleasure in coitus. It 3s remarkable that, although they usually attach 
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great weight to the supposed opinion of Hippocrates in the opposite 
sense, moat of them decide that both desire and pleasure arc greater 
in women. 

riazzonua decides that women have more sources of pleasure in 
coitus than men hecauae of tlie larger extent of surface excited; and if 
It were not so, he adds, women would not he induced to incur the pains 
and risks of pregnancy and childbirth, (flazzonus. Be 1‘ariihm Qener- 
ationi Inaervientibus, 1021, lib. ii, cap. xiii.) 

“Without doubt,” says Perrand, “woman is more passionate than 
man, and more often torn by the evils of love." (Perrand, Be la 
Maladic iP Amour, 1023, chapter ii.) 

Zacchia, mainly on a priori grounds, concludes that women have 
more pleasure in coitus than men. (Zacchia, Querstioneg ifedioo-legales, 
1030, lib. iii, quest, vii.) 

Sinibaldus, discussing whether men or women have more salacity, 
decides in favor of women. (J. B. Sinibaldus, Oenoanthropeia, 1042, 
lib. ii, tract, ii, cap. v. ) 

Hornius believed that women have gi'oater sexual pleasure than 
men, though he mainly supported his opinion by the authority of 
classical poets. (Hornius, Miatoria Natitralia, 1670, lib. iii, cap. i.) 

Nenter describes what we may now call women’s affectability, and 
considers that it makes them more prone than men to the sexual 
emotions, as is shown by the fact that, notwithstanding their modesty, 
they sometimes make sexual advances. Tliis greater proneness of women 
to the sexual impulse is, he remarks, entirely natural and right, for 
the work of generation is mainly carried on by women, and love is its 
basis: “generationis fundamentum est amor.” (G. P. Nenter, Theoria 
Eominda Sani, 1714, cap. v, memb. iL) 

The above opinions of seventeenth-century physicians are quoted 
from the original sources. Schurig, in his GynCBoologia (pp. 46-SO and 
71-81), quotes a number of passages on this subject from medical 
authorities of the some period, on which I have not drawn. 

Sfinancour, in his fine and suggestive book on love, first published 
in 1806, asks: “Has sexual pleasure the samo power on the sax which 
leas loudly demands it? It has more, at all events in some respeots. 
The very vigor and laboriousness of men may lead them to neglect love, 
but the constant cares of materniiy make women feel how important 
it must ever be to them. We must remember also that in men the 
special emotions of love only have a single focus, while in women the 
organa of lactation are united to those of conception. Our feelings are 
all determined by these material causes.” (Sfinaneour, Be I’Amom, 
fourth edition, 1834, vol. 1, p, 68.) A later psychologist of love, 
this time a yoman, Ellen Key, states that woman’s erotic demands, 
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lli()ug)i more silent tiuin man’s, are stronffer. (Kllen Key, Ueber Liebe 
und I'he, p, 13li.) 

Miehaol Ryun considered that sexual enjoyment “is more deli- 
cious and protracted” in women, and ascribed this to a more sensitive 
nervous ayatcni, a finer and more delicate skin, more acute feelings, and 
the fact that in women the mammffi are the seat of a vivid sensibility 
in sympathy witli the uterns. (M, Ryan, Philosophy of Marriage, 
m~t, p. IBS.) 

Ruscli was inclined to tliink women have greater sexual pleasure 
tlnin men, (1). W, JI. Husch, Das Oeschleohtslcben des Woihcs, 1830, 
vol, i, p. 00.) Koticli held that the anatomical conformation of the 
sexual organs in women led to the conclusion that this must be the 
case. 

Giittceit, speaking of his thirty years’ medical experience in Russia, 
says: “In Russia at all events, a girl, as very many have acknowledged 
to me, cannot resist the ever stronger impulses of sox beyond tile twenty- 
second or twenty-third year. And if she cannot do so in natural ways 
siic adopts artiiicial ways. The belief that the feminine sex feels the 
stimulus of sex le.ss than the male is quite false.” (Gluttceit, Dreissig 
Jahro Praxis, 1873, theil i, p. 313.) 

In Scandinavia, according to Vedeler, the sexual emotions are at 
least as strong in women as in men (Vedeler, “De Impotentia Pemi- 
naruni,” Xorsk Magatsin for Laegevidonskaben, March, 1894). In 
Sweden, Dr. Ekhmd, of Stockholm, remarking that from 25 to 33 per 
cent, of Ihe births arc illegitimate, adds : “We hardly ever hear anyone 
talk of a woman haring been seduced, simply because the lust is at the 
worst in the Avoman, aa’Iio, as a rule, is the seducing party.” (Kklund, 
Tratisaaliom of the Ameriean Association of Obstetrioians, Philadel- 
phia, 1892, p. 307.) 

On the oppo.Mte side of the Baltic, in the KUnigsberg district, the 
same observation has been made. Intercourse before marriage is the 
rule in moat villages of this agricultural district, among the working 
classes, with or without intention of subsequent marriage; “the girls 
are often the seducing parties, or at least very willing; they seek to 
bind their lovers to them and compel them to marriage." In the Kiislin 
distrirt of Pomerania, where intercourse between the girls and youtlis 
is eointuon, tiie girls come to the youths’ rooms oven more frequently 
than the youths to the girls'. In some of tho Dantzig districts the girls 
give themselves to the youths, and even seduce them, sometimes, but 
not always, with a view of marriage. (Wittenberg, Die gesohlechtsit- 
tlirkrn Verhdlten der Landbeioohner im Deutsohen Heiohe, 1899, Bd. i, 
pp. 47, 91, 83.) 

Sfantegazza devoted great attention to tliis point i:^ several of the 
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works he published during fifty years, and was decidedly of tho 
opinion that the sexual emotions are much stronger in women than in 
men, and that women have muuli more enjoyment in sexual intercourse. 
In his Fiaiologia del Pittocre he supports this view, and refers to the 
greater complexity of the genital apparatus in women (as well as its 
larger surface and more protected position), to what he considers to be 
the keener sensibility of women generally, to tho passivity of women, 
ete, ; and he conbiders that sexual pleasure is rendered more seductive 
to women by the mystery in which it is veiled for them by modesty and 
our social habits. In a more recent work {Fisiologia della Donna, cap. 
viii) Mantegazza returns to this subject, and remarks that long ex- 
perience, while confirming his early opinion, has modified it to tlie 
extent that he now believes that, as compared with men, tho sexual 
emotions of women wry within far wider limits. Among men few are 
quite insensitive to the physical pleasures of love, while, on the other 
hand, few are thrown by the violence of its emotional manifestations 
into a state of syncope or convulsions. Among women, while some are 
absolutely insensitive, others (aa in oases with which he was acquainted) 
are so violently excited by the paradise of physical love that, after the 
sexual embrace, they faint or fall into a cataleptic condition for several 
hours. 

“Physical sex is a larger factor in the life of the woman. 

If this be true of the physical element, it is equally true of the mental 
clement.” (Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, The Unman Element in Sea, fifth 
edition, 1804, p. 47.) 

“In the female sex," remarks Clouston, "reproduolion is a more 
dominant function of the organism than in the male, and has far larger. 
If not more intense, relationships to focling, judgment, and volition." 
(Clouston, Neuroaea of Developntent, 1891.) 

“It may be said,” Marro states, "that in woman the visceral sys- 
tem reacts, if not with greater intensity, certainly in a more general 
manner, to all the Impressions, having a sexual basis, which dominate 
the life of woman, if not as sexual emotions properly so called, aa related 
emotions closely dependent on the reproductive instinct.” (A. Marro, 
La Puterta, 1898, p. 233.) 

Porol also believed {Die SemioUe Frage, p. 274) that women are 
more erotic than men. 

The gynecologist Kisch states his belief that “The sexual impulse 
is so powerful in women that at certain periods of life its primitive force 
dominates her whole nature, and there can be no room left for reason to 
argue concerning reproduction; on tho contrary, union is desired even 
in tho presence of tho fear of reproduction or when there can he no ques- 
tion of it.” lie regards absence of sexual feeling in women as patho- 
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thnugh more silent, limn inanlSj are stronger. (Kllen Key, Veber Liebe 
und Ehe, p. 1.3R.) 

Michael Hyiin consiilfircd that sexual enjoyment “is more deli- 
eiouM and protrafled” in women, and ascribed tliis to a more sensitive 
neismus system, a iiner and more delicate skin, more acute feelings, and 
the fact that in women the mamnne are the seat of a vivid sensibility 
in .sympiitliy vvith the uterus. (M. Ryan, Philosophy of Marriage, 
1H.17, p. l.'ili.) 

Uuseli was inclined to think women have greater sexual pleasure 
than men. (1). W. 11. Huseh, Das Gesohleohlalchen dcs IKcibcs, 18, ‘iO, 
vol. i, ]i. Oil.) Kobelt held that the anatomical eonformation of the 
sexual organs in women led to the conclusion that this must be the 
cnsc. 

(Juttceit, hpcakiug of his thirty years’ medical experience in Russia, 
says : “In Russia at all events, a girl, as very many have acknowledged 
to me, cannot resist tlio ever stronger impulses of sax beyond the twonty- 
w'wind or twenly-tliird year. And if she cannot do so in natural ways 
slie adopts artificial wny.s. The belief that the feminine sex feels the 
stimulus of sex less than the male is quite false.” (Guttceit, •Droiasig 
Ji’hrc Prajeis, 187.% Iheil i, p. 313.) 

In iScandinavia, according to Vedeler, the sexual emotions arc at 
least as strong in women as in men (Vedeler, "De Impotentia Fend- 
mirum,” yorali Magatnn for Laegevidenakahen, March, 1804). In 
Sweden, Dr. Eklund, of Stockholm, remarking that from 26 to 33 per 
cent, of the births are illegitimate, adds; "We hardly ever hear anyone 
talk of a woman having been seduced, simply because the lust is at the 
worst in the woman, who, as a rule, is the seducing party.” (Eklund, 
Tranaaotiona of the American Association of Ohstelrioiana, Philadel- 
phia, 1802, p. .307.) 

On the oppo.site side of the Baltic, in the KOnigsberg district, the 
same observation has been made. Intercourse before marriage is the 
rule in most villages of this agricultural district, among the working 
classes, with or without intention of subsequent marriagej “the girls 
are often the seducing parties, or at least very willing; they seek to 
bind tlioir lovers to them and compel them to marriage." In tlie Ktislin 
district of Pomerania, where intercourse between the girls and youths 
is n)mmon, the girhs come to the youtlis’ rooms even more frequently 
than the youths to the girls’. In some of the Dantzig districts the girls 
give themselves to the youths, and even seduce them, sometimes, hut 
not always, with a view of marriage. (Wittenberg, Die geaohleohtsU’ 
tlichfn Vcrhaltm dcr Landbewohner im Dwtsohen Seiche, 1805, Bd. i, 
pp. 47, 111, 83.) 

ilfantegaisza devoted great attention to this point in, several of the 
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works lie published during fifty yeais, and was decidedly of the 
opinion that the sexual emotions ore much stronger in women than in 
inuii, and that women have much more enjoyment in sexual intercourse. 
In his Fisiologia, del Piaoere he supports tlfis view, and refers to the 
greater complexity of the genital apparatus in women (as well as its 
larger surfaee and more protected position), to what he considers to be 
the keener sensibility of women generally, to the passivity of women, 
ele.; and he considers that sexual pleasure is rendered more seductive 
to wonien by the mystery in which it is veiled for them by modesty and 
our social habits. In a more recent work {Fiaiologia della Donna, cap. 
viii) Maiitcgazm returns to this subject, and remarks that long ex- 
perience, while confirming his early opinion, has modified it to Uio 
extent that ho now believes that, as compared with men, the sexual 
emotions of women vaiy within far wider limits. Among men few aiu 
quite insensitive to the physical pleasures of love, while, on the other 
linnd, few are thrown by the violence of its emotional manifestations 
into a state of syncope or convulsions. Among women, while some are 
absolutely insensitive, others (as in cases with which he was acquainted) 
are so violently excited by the paradise of physical love that, of ter the 
sexual embrace, they faint or fall into a cataleptic condition for several 
hours. 

“Physical sex is a larger factor in the life of the woman. . . 

If this be true of the physical element, it is equally true of the mental 
clement.” (Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, The Human Blement in Soeo, fifth 
edition, 1894, p. 47.) 

“In the female sex,” remarks Clouston, “reproduction is a more 
dominant function of the organism than in the male, and has far larger, 
if not more intense, relationships to feeling, judgment, and volition.” 
(Clouston, Nmiroses of Development, 1891.) 

“It may be said,” Marro states, “that in woman the visceral sys- 
tem reacts, if not with greater intensity, certainly in a more general 
manner, to all the impressions, having a sexual basis, which dominate 
the life of woman, if not as sexual emotions properly so called, as related 
emotions closely dependent on the reproductive instinct.” (A. Marro, 
La PuhertA, 1898, p. 233.) 

Forel also believed (Die Semelle Fragc, p. 274) that women ar« 
more orotic than men. 

The gynecologist Kisch states his belief that “The sexual impulse 
is so powerful in women that at certain periods of life its primitive force 
dominates her whole nature, and there can be no room loft for reason to 
argue eoncorning reproduction; on the contrary, union is desired even 
in the pressnee of the fear of reproduction or when there can be no ques- 
tion of it.” He regards absence of sexual feeling in women as patho- 
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logiuill. (Jiiscli, HlerilU&t dca M^eibes, second edition, pp, 206-206.) 
In his later work {The Semual Life of Woman) Kisch again asserts that 
aranal impulse always exists in mature women (in the absence of 
organio se.'cual defect and cerebral disease), though it varies in strength 
and may be repressed. In adolescent girls, however, it is weaker than 
in youths of the sumo age. After she has had sexual 'experiences, Kisch 
inuiiitains, a woman’s sexual emotions are just as powerful as a man’s, 
though .she 1ms mure motives than n man for controlling them. 

hiulonburg is of the same opinion as ICisoh, and sharply criticises 
tlic loose assertion of some authorities who have expressed themselves 
in an opposite sense. (A. Eulenburg, Semale NeuropalMe, pp. 88-00; 
the same author has dealt with the point in the Zukunfl, December 2, 
18D3.) 

Koasmann states that the opinion as to the widespread existence 
of frigidity among women is a fable. (Koasmann, Allgemeine Oynw~ 
eologie, 1003, p. 362.) 

Bloch concludes that “in most cases the sexual coldness of women 
is in fact only apparent, either doe to the concealment of glowing 
sexuality heneath the veil of outward reticence prescribed hy conven- 
tional morality, or else to the husband who has not succeeded in 
arousing erotic sensations which are complicated and v^ith difficulty 
awakened. . . . The sexual sensibility of women is certainly 

different from that of men, but in. strength It is at least as great.’* 
(Iwan Bloch, Das Seaiualleben -unserer Zeii, 1907, eh. v.) 

KystrOm, also, after devoting a chapter to the discussion of the 
causes of sexual coldness in women, concludes: “My conviction, founded 
on experience, is, that only a small number of women would be without 
sexual feeling if sound views and teaching prevailed in respect to the 
sexual life, if due weight were given to inner devotion and tender 
caresses as the preliminaries of love in marriage, and if couples who 
wish to avoid pregnancy would adopt sensible preventive methods 
instead of coitus interruptus.” (A. KyatrOm, Das CfesoTiUohtaleben wnA 
seine Oesetsse, eighth edition, 1907, p. 177.) 

We thus find two opinions widely current; one, of world- 
wide existence and almost universally accepted in" those ages 
and centers in which life is lived most nakedly, according to 
which the sexual impulse is stronger in women than in men; 
another, now widely prevalent in many countries, according 
to which the sexual instinct is distinctly weaker in women, if, 
indeed, it may not be regarded as normally absent altogether. 
k third view is possible ; it may be held that there is no dif- 
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ference at all. This view, formerly not very widely held, is that 
of the Prench physiologist, Beaunis, as it is of Winckel; while 
Bohlecler, who formerly held that sexual feeling tends to be 
defective in women, now believes that men and women are equal 
in sexual impulse. 

At an earlier period, however, Donaius (De Medico Hiatoiia 
Miralili, 1013, lib. iv, cap. xvii) held the same view, and remarked 
that sometimes men and sometimes women, are the more snlaeious, 
varying wltli the individual. Bouhaud (De I’Impuissanoe, 1855, p. 
38 ) stated that the question is so dilTicult as to he insoluble. 

In dealing with the characteristics of the sexual impulse 
in women, it will be seen, we have to consider the prevalence- 
in them of what is commonly ieimed (in its slightest forms) 
frigidity or hyphedonia, and (in more complete form) sexual 
anesthesia or anaphrodiam, or erotic blindness, or anhedonia.^ 

Many modern writers have referred to tlie prevalence of fri- 
gidity among women. Shufeldt believes {Paoifto Medical Journal, Nov., 
1807) that 76 per cent, of married women in New York are afflicted 
with sexual frigidity, a-nd that it is on the increase ; it is rare, how- 
ever, ho adds, among Jewish women. Hegar gives 60 per cent, as the 
proportion of sexually aneathetio women; FOibringer says the majority 
of women are so. Effertz (quoted by LOwenfcld, Scmiatleben und 
'Sorvenleiden, p. 11, apparently -with approval) regards 10 per cent, 
among women generally as sexually anesthetic, but only 1 per cent, 
men. Moll states (Eulenburg’a EwyolopUdio, fourth edition, art. 
“OeBchlechtatrieb”) that the prevalence of sexual anesthesia among 
German women varies, according to different authorities, from 10 to 
66 per cent. Elsewhere Moll (Kondrure Semualempfindung, third edition, 
1800, p. 510) emphasizes the statement that "sexual anesthesia in 
women is much more frequent than is generally supposed.” He ex- 
plains that he is referring to tlic physical clement of pleasure and 
satisfaction in intercourse, and of desire for intercourse. He adds that 
the psychic side of lovo is often more conspicuous in women than in 
men. He cannot agree with Sollier that this kind of sexual frigidity 

iTho terminology proposed by Ziehen (“Zur Lehre von den 
psyohopaUilsohen Konstitutionen,” OlMrit6 Aimalen, vol. xxxxlii, 1900) 
is as follows: For absence of sexual feeling, anhedonia; for diminution 
of the same, hyphedonia; for excess of sexual feeling, hyperhedorUa; 
for qualitative sexual perversions, parhedoma. "Erotic blindness” waa 
suggested by Nardelli. 
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iH a symptom of lijrsteria. FCrfi (L'lnatinci Soaiuel, second edition, p. 
112), in referring to the greater frequency of sexual anesthesia in 
women, remarks that it is often associated with neuropathic states, as 
well ns with anomalies of the genital organs, or general troubles of 
nutrition, and is usually acquired. Some authors attribute great im- 
portance to amenorrhea in this eonnection; one investigator has found 
that ill d out of W eases of absolute amenorrhea seicual feeling was 
absent. MwenfelU, again {Sexmlleben md Neruenleiim), referring 
to the common misconception that nervous disorder is associated with 
increased sexual desire, points' out that nervously degensrato women 
fat morn often display frigidity than inereased sexual desire. Else- 
where {Vrlcr dio IScmuello KonatituHon.) LBwenfeld says it is only 
among the upper chiBscs that sexual anesthesia is common. Campbell 
Clark, also, showed some years ago tliat, in young women with a 
tendency to ehlorosis and a predisposition to insanity, defects of pelvic 
and mammary development are very prevalent. (Journal of Menial 
Science, October, 18S8.) 

As regards the older medical authors, Sohurig (Spermatologia, 
1720, p. 243, and Gyneaologia,, 1730, p. 81) brought together from the 
literature and from his own knowledge cases of women who felt no 
pleasure in coitus, as well as of some men who had erections without 
pleasure. 

There is, however, much unceitamiy as to what precisely 
is meant by sexual frigidity or anesthesia. All the old medical 
authors carefully distinguish between the heat of aeraal desire 
and tlie actual presence of pleasure in coitus; many modem 
w'riters also properly separate lilido from voliiptas, since it is 
quite possible to experience sexual desires and not to be able to 
obtain their gratification during sexual intercourse, and it is 
possible to hold, with Mantegazza, that women naturally have 
stronger sexual impulses than men, but are more liable than 
men to experience sexual anesthesia. But it is very much more 
difficult than most people seem to suppose, to obtain quite precise 
and definite data concerning tho absence of either voluptas or 
]ihido in a woman. Even if we accept the statement of tlie 
woman who asserts that she has cither or both, the statement of 
their abseneo is by no means equally conclusive and iSnal. As 
even Adler— who diBCusses this question fully and has very pro- 
nounced opinions about it — admits, there are women who stoutly 
deny the existence of any sexual feelings until such feelings arc 
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actually discovered. ^ Some of the most marked characteristics 
of the sexual impulse in women, moreover, — its association with 
modesty, its comparatively late development, its seeming pas- 
sivity, its need of stimulation,- — all combine to render difficult 
the final pronouncement that a woman is sexually frigid. Most 
significant of all in this connection is the complexity of the 
sexual apparatus in women and the corresponding psychic diffi- 
culty — Abased on the fundamental principle of sexual selection — 
of finding a fitting mate. The fact that a woman is cold with 
one man or even with a succession of men by no means shows 
that she is not apt to experience sexual emotions; it merely 
shows that these men have not been able to ai’ouse them. "I 
recall two very striking eases,” a distinguished gynecologist, the 
late Dr. Engelmann, of Boston, wrote to me, “of very attractive 
young married women — one having had a child, the other a mis- 
carriage — ^who were both absolutely cold to their husbands, as 
told me by both husband and wife. They could not understand 
desire or passion, and would not even believe that it existed. 
Yet, both these women with other men developed ardent passion, 
' all the stronger perhaps because it had been so long latent.” In 
such cases it is scarcely necessary to invoke Adlei-’s theory of a 
morbid inhibition, or “foreign body in consciousness,” which 
has to be overcome. We are simply in the presence of the natural 
fact that the female throughout nature not only requires much 
loving, but is usually fastidious in the choice of a lover. In the 
human species this natural fact is often disguised and perverted. 
Women are not always free to choose the man whom they would 
prefer as a lover, nor even free to find out whether the man they 
prefer sexually fits them; they are, moreover, very often ex- 
tremely ignorant of the whole question of sex^ and the victims 
of the prejudice and false conventions they have been taught. 
On the one hand, they are driven into an unnatural primness 
and austerity; on the other hand, they rebound to an equally 
unnatural facility or even promiscuity. Thus it happens that 

r 0. Adler, Die Mangelhafte QesoMeohisempfindting dea Weibea, 
1904, p. 146. 
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the men who find that a large number of women arc not so facile 
as they tlicmselves are, and aa tliey have found a large number 
of women to lie, rusli to the conclusion that women tend to be 
“sexufilly aiiestlietie.” Tf wo wish to 1)0 accurate, it is very 
doubtful whether we ean assert that a woman is ever absolutely 
without tlie aptitude for sexual satisfaction.! She may unques- 
tionably l)e witlioiit any conscious desire for actual coitus. But 
if wc realize to how large an extent woman is a sexual organism, 
and how (liiriced and even unconscious the sexual impulses may 
bo, it becomes very ditlieult to assort that she bns never shown 
any manifestation of the .sexual impulse. All we can assert with 
some degiou of positiveness in some cases is that she has not 
manifested sexual gratification, more particularly as shown by 
the oceurreuce of the orgasm, but that is very far indeed from 
warranting us to assert that she never will experience such . 
gratification or still loss that she is organically incapable of 
experiencing it.® It is therefore quite impossible to follow 
Adler when he asks us to accept the existence of a condition 
which he solemnly terms anmthesia sexuaHs compleia idio- 
patliica, in which there is no mechanical difficulty in. the way or’ 
psychic inhibition, but an "absolute” lack of sexual sensibility 
and a complete absence of sexual inclination.® 

It is instructive to observe that Adler himself knows no 
"pure” case of this condition. To find such a case he has to go 
hack nearly two centuries to Madame de Warens, to whom he 

I A correspondent tells me that he knows a woman who has been 
a prostitute since the age of IS, but never experienced sexual pleasure 
and a real, non-simulated orgasm till she was 23; sinoe then she has 
become very sensual. In other similar cases the hitherto indifferent 
prostitute, having found the man who suits her, abandons her profes- 
sion, even though she is thereby compelled to live in extreme poverty. 
"An insensible woman,” as La Bruyfire long ago remarked in bis 
chapter "Des Femmes,” "is merely one who has not yet seen' the man 
she must love.” 

aGutteeit {Dreiaaig Jahre Praais, vol. i, p. 416) pointed out that 
the presence or absence of the orgasm is the only factor in "sexual 
anesthesia” of which we can speak at all definitely; and he believed 
that anaphrodism, in the sense of absence of the sexual impulse, never 
occurs at all, many women having confided to him that they had sexual 
desires, although those desires were not gratified by coitus. 

8 Op, off., p. 164. 
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devotes a whole chapter. He has, moreover, had the courage in 
writing this chapter to rely entirely on Eoussean’s Confessions, 
which were written nearly half a century later than the episodes 
they narrated, and are therefore full of inaccuracies, besides 
being founded on an imperfect and false knowledge of Madame 
de Warens’s earlier life, and written by a man who was, there can 
bo no doubt, not able to arouse women’s passions. Adler shows 
himself completely ignorant of the historical investigations of De 
Montot, Mugnier, Eitter, and others which, during recent years, 
liave thrown a flood of light on the life and character of Madame 
de Warens, and not even acquainted with the highly significant 
fact that she was hysterical.^ This is the basis of “fact” on which, 
wc are asked to accept ancesthesia sexmlis completa idiopathical^ 

"In dealing with the alleged absence of the sexual impulse,” a well- 
informed medical oorrespondent writes from America, “much eautioisii 
has to be used in accepting statements as to its absence, from the fact 
that most women fear by the admission to place themselves in an 
impure category. 1 am also satisfied that influx of womeu into universi- 
ties, etc., is often due to the sexual impulse causing restlessness, an^ 
that this factor finds expression in the prurient prudishness so often 
presenting itself in such women, which interferes with coeducation. This 
is becoming especially noticeable at the University of Chicago, where 
prudishness interferes with dassioal, biological, sociological, and physio- 
logical discussion in the classroom. There have been, complaints by 
such women that a given professor has not left out embryologieal facts, 
not in themselves in any way implying indelicacy. I have even been 
informed that the opinion is often expressed in college dormitories 
that embryologieal facts and discussions should be left out of a course 
intended for both sexes.” Such prudishuess, it is scarcely necessary to 
remark, whether found in women or men, indicates a mind that has 
become morbidly sensitive to sexual impressions. For the healthy 
mind embryologieal and allied facts have no emotionally sexual signifi- 
cance, and there is, therefore, no need to shun them. 

Kolischer, of Chicago ("Sexual Frigidity in Women,” Amerioan 
Journal of Ohatetrioa, Sept., 1006), points out that it is often the 
failure of the husband to produce sexual excitement in the wife which, 
leads to voluntary repression of sexual sensation on her part, or an 

1 Havelock Ellis, “Madame de Warens,” The Venture, 1903. 

Sit is interesting to observe that finally even Adler admits [op. 
oit,, p. 166) that there is no such thing as oongenital lack of aptitude 
for sexual sensibility. 
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iicqnirfil poxhuI iinphthcsia, ‘'Spxnal exciienipnt,” he remarks, "not 
lirouglvt to its natural climax, the reaction leaves the woman in a very 
(U.sii"reeable coiuUtion, and repeated occurrences of this kind may even 
lead to general nervous di.sturbances. Some of these unfortunate 
women learn to ■luppress their sexual sensation, so as to avoid all these 
disagreeable setiuelic. Such a state of affairs is not only unfortunate, 
lieeoiiMu it depriw's the female partner of her natural rights, but it is 
also to lie deplored l>eeauae it practieally brings down such a married 
woman to the level of tlie proslilute.” 

In illnsti'uUou of the prevalence of iuhihitions of various kinds, 
from without and from witliin, in suppressing or disguising sexual 
feeling in women, f may quoie the following observations by an American 
lady eoneerning a series of women of her aequaintanee : — 

“Mrs. A. Tills woman is handsome and healthy. She has never 
had children, much to the grief of herself and her husband. The man 
is also handsome and attractive. Mrs. A. once asked me if lovemaking 
between me and my husband ever originated with me. I replied it was 
as often so as not, and she said that in that event she could not see 
how passion between husband and wife could he regulated. Wlien I 
seemed not to he ashamed of the matter, but rather to be positive in 
my views that it should be so, she at once tried to impress me with the 
fact that she did not wish me to think slie 'could not be aroused.' 
Thi.3 woman several times hinted tliat she had learned a great amount 
that was not edifying at boarding school, and I always felt that, with 
proper encouragement, she would have retailed suggestive stories. 

“Mrs. B. This woman lives to please her husband, who is a 
spoiled man. She gave birth to a child soon after marringe, but was 
left an invalid for some years. She told me coition always hurt her, 
and she said It made her sick to see her husband nude. I was there- 
fore surprised, years afterward, to hear her say, in reply to a remark 
of another person, ‘Yes; women are not only as passionate as men, I 
am sure they arc more so.' I therefore questioned the lack of passion 
she had on former occasions avowed, or else felt convineed her improve- 
ment in health Imd made intercourse pleasant. 

“Miss C. A teacher. She is emotional and easily becomes 
hysterical. Iier life has been one of sclf-aacriflce and her rearing most 
Puritanical. She told me she thought women did not crave sexual 
satisfaction uiiIcsh it had been aronsod in them. I consider her one 
who physically is injured by not having it. 

“Mrs. D. After being married a few years this person told me 
she thought inleroourse ‘horrid.’ Some years after this, however, she 
fell in love with a man not her hsnbnnd, which caused their separation. 
She always fancied men in love with her, and she told me that she and 
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her husband tried to live wiliiout intercourse, fearing more children, 
but they could ndt do it; she also told of trying to refrain, for the 
same purpose, until safe parts of the menstrual month, but that 
‘was just the time she cared least for it.’ These remarks made me 
doubt the sineei'ity of the flrat. 

“Mrs, I!, said she enjoyed iutcrconrse as well as her husband, and 
she ‘didn’t see why she should not say so.' This same woman, whether 
using a current phrase or not, afterward said her husband ‘did not 
bother her very often.’ 

“Mrs. F., the mother of several children, was married to a 
man she neither loved nor respected, but she said that when a strange 
man touched her it made her tremble all over. 

“Mrs. 6., the mother of many children, divorced on account of the 
dissipation, drinking and otherwise, of her husband. She is of the 
creole typo, but large and almost repulsive. She is a brilliant talker 
and she supports herself by writing. She has fallen in love with a 
number of young men, ‘wildly, madly, •passionately,* as one of them 
told me, and I am sure she suffers greatly from the lack of satisfaction. 
She would no doubt procure it if it were possible. 

“I believe,” the writer coneludes, “women are as passionate as 
men, but the enforced restraint of years possibly smothers it. The 
fear of having children and the methods to prevent conception are, I am 
sure, potent factors in the injury to the emotions of married women. 
Perhaps the lack of intercourse acts less disastrously upon a woman 
because of the renewed feeling which comes after each menetrual 
period.” 

As hearing on the causes which have led to the disguise and mia- 
interpretation of the sexual impulse in women I may quote the follow- 
ing communication from another lady: — 

“I do think the coldness of women has been greatly exaggerated. 
Men’s theoretically ideal woman (though they don’t care so much about 
it in practice) is passionless, and •women are afraid to admit that they 
have any desire for sexual pleasure. Bousseau, who was not vary 
straight-laced, excuses the conduct of Madame de Warens on the ground 
that it was not the result of passion: an aggravation rather than a 
palliation of tlie offense, if society -viewed it from the point of view of 
any other fault. Even in the modem novels written by the ‘new woman' 
the longing for maternity, always an honorable sentiment, is dragged 
in to veil the so-called ‘lower’ desire. That some women, at' any rate, 
have very strong passions and that great suffering is entailed by their 
repression is not, I am sure, sufficiently recognized, even by women them- 
selves. • 


Id 
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“Besides llio 'passionless ideal’ which checks filieir sincerity, there 
are many causes which serve to disguise a woman’s feelings to herself 
and make her seem, to herself colder than she really is. Briefly these 
are: — ■ 

“1. t’nrei'ognized disease of the reproductive organa, especially 
after the birth of children. A friend of mine lamented to me her in- 
ahility to feel pleiiaun', though she had done so before the birth of her 
child) then .‘i years old. With consideralde dillieulty I persuaded her 
to see a doctor, who told her all the reproductive organa w'ere seriously 
congt'sledj so Hint for three years she liad lived in ignorance and regret 
for lier liushand’a sake and her own. 

"2. The dread of recommencing, onco having suffered them, all the 
pains and discomforts of child-bearing. 

".'i, ICven when precautions are taken, much bother and anxiety is 
involved, whh'h has a very dampening effect on excitement. 

“4. Tlio fact that men will never take any trouble to find out what 
specially excites a woman. A svoman, as a rule, is at some pains to 
find out the little things which particularly affect Uio man she loves, — 
It may he a trick of speech, a rose in her hair, or what not, — and she 
makes use of her knowledge. But do you know one man who will take 
the same trouble? (It is dilficult to specify, as what pleases one person 
may not another, I find that the things that affect me personally are 
the following: [a] Admiration for a man’s mental capacity will 
translate itself sometimes into direct physical excitement. [6] Scents 
of white flowers, like tuberos^ or syringa. [o] The sight of fireflies, [d] 
The idea or the reality of suspension, [e] Occasionally absolute passiv- 
ity.) 

"5. The fact that many women satisfy their husbands when them- 
selves disinclined. This is like eating jam when one does not fancy it, 
and has a similar effect. It is a great mistake, in my opinion, to do so, 
except very rarely. A man, though perhaps cross at the time, prefers, 
I believe, to. gratify himself a few times, when the woman also enjoys it, 
to many times when she docs not. 

”6. The mosoohistic tendency of women, or their desire for subjec- 
tion to the man they love, I believe no point in the whole question is 
more misunderstood than this. Kearly every man imagines that to 
secure n woman's love ond respect he must give her her own way in 
small things, and compel her obedience in great ones. Every man who 
■desires RuecesB with a woman should exactly reverse that theory.” 

When we are faced by these various and often conflicting 
statements of opinion, it seems necessary to obtain, if poKiible, a 
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definito basis of obiective fact. It would be fairly obYions in any 
case, and it becomes unquestionable in view of the statements I 
have brought together, that the best-informed and most sagacious 
clinical observers, when giving an opinion on a very difficult and. 
elusive subject which they have not studied with any attention 
* and method, are liable to make unguarded assertions ; sometimes,, 
also, they become the victims of ethical or pseudoethical prej'u- 
dices, so as to be most easily influenced by that class of cases 
which happens to lit in best with their prepossessions,! In order 
to roach any conclusions on a reasonable basis it is necessary to 
take a series of unselected individuals and to ascertain carefully 
the condition of the sexual impulse in each. 

At present, however, this is extremely difficult to do at 
all satisfactorily, and quite impossible, indeed, to do in a manner 
likely to yield absolutely unimpeachable results. Nevertheless, 
a few series of observations have been made. Thus, Dr. Harry 
Campbell* records the result of an investigation, carried on in 
his hospital practice, of 52 married women of the poorer class j 
they were not patients, but ordinary, healthy working-class 
women, and the inquiry was not made directly, but of the 
husbands, who were patients. Sexual instinct was said to bee 
present in 12 oases before marriage, and absent in 40 ; in 13 of 
the 40 it never appeared at all ; so that it altogether appeared in 
39, or in the ratio of something over fS per cent. Among the 12- 
in whom it existed before marriage it was said to have appeared 
in most with puberty ; in 3, however, a few years before puberty, 
and in 2 a few years later. In 2 of those in whom it appeared 
before puberty, menstruation began late; in the third it rose al- 
most to nymphomania on 'the day preceding the first menstrua- 

I “I am not entirely aatisfled with the testimony as to the alleged, 
sexual anesthesia,” a modiual correspondent writes. “The same prin- 
ciple which makes the young harlot an old saint makes the repentant 
Take a believer in sexual anesthesia. Most of the medical men who be- 
lieve, or claim to believe, that sexual anesthesia is so prevalent do' 
BO either to flatter their hysterical patients or because they have the 
mentality of the Hyacinthe of Zola’s Paris." 

iDifferenoes in the ifeirvoue Organimtion of Man mdt Womany 
1801 i chipter xiii, “Sexual Instinct in Men and Women Compared.’* 
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tion. In nearly all the catiea desire was said to be stronger in llie 
liusband than in tlie wife; when it was stronger in the wife, the 
husband was cxeeptionally indifferent. 0£ the 13 in whom desire 
was absent after maniage, 5 had been married for a period under 
two years, and Campbell remarks that it would bo wrong to con- 
clude that, it would never develop in these cases, for in this group 
of eases tlie appearance of sexual instinct was sometimes a matter 
of days, sometimes of years, after the date of marriage. In twf)- 
thirds of the cases there was a diminution of desire, usually 
gradual, at tho climacteric; in the remaining third there was 
either no cliange or exaltation of desire. The most important 
general resiiH, Campbell concludes, is that “the sexual instinct 
is very much less intense in woman than in man,” and to this 
he elsewhere adds a corollary that “the sexual instinct in the 
civilized woman is, I believe, tending to atrophy.” 

An eminent gj’necologist, the late Dr. Matthews Dnncan, 
has (in his work on SterilUi/ in Women) presented a table which, 
although foreign, to this subject, has a certain bearing on tho 
matter. Matthews Duncan, believing that the absence of sexual 
desire and of sexual pleasure in coitus are powerful influences 
working for sterility, noted their prepenoe or absence in a number 
of cases, and found that, among 191 sterile women between the 
ages of 15 and 15, 152, or per cent., acknowledged the pres- 
ence of sexual desire ; and among 196 slerile women (mostly the 
same cases), 134, or 68 per cent., acknowledged the presence of 
sexual pleasure in coitus. Omitting the cases over 35 years of 
age, which were comparatively few, the largest proportion of 
affirmative answers, both as regards sexual pleasure and sexual 
desire, was from between 30 and 34 years of age. Matthews 
Duncan assumes that the absence of sexual desire and sexual 
pleasure in women is thoroughly abnormal^ 

1 Matthews Duncan considered that "the healthy performance of 
tho functions of cljild-bonring is surely connected with a well-regulated 
condition of desire and pleasure." "Desire and pleasure,” he adds, “may 
be excessive, furious, overpowering, without bringing the female into 
the class of maniacs; they may be temporary, healthy, and moderate; 
tuey may be absent or dull.” (Matthews Duncan, Qoulatonvm Leoturea 
on Bterility in Woman, pp. 01, 121.) 
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An English non-medical auihor, in the course of a thought- 
ful discussion of sexual phenomena, revealing considerable 
knowledge and observation,^ has devoted a chapter to this sub- 
ject in another of its aspects. Without attempting to ascertain 
the normal strength of the sexual instinct in women, he briefly 
describes 11 cases of “sexual anesthesia” in women (in 2 or 3 of 
which there appears, however, to be an element of latent homo- 
sexuality) from among the circle of his own friends. This author 
concludes that sexual coldness is very common among English 
women, and that it involves questions of great social and ethical 
importance. 

I liavo not met with any series of observatione made among seem- 
ingly healthy and normal women in other countries; there are, how- 
ever, various series of somewhat abuornml cases in which the point 
was noted, and the results are not nninstructivc. Thus, in Vienna at 
Krafft-Kbing’s psychiatric clinic, Gatlel (Ueber die seesueUen Ursachon 
(hr H euros Ihcnie md Angstneurose, 1808) carefully investigated the 
cusea of 42 women, mostly at the height of sexual life, — i.c., between 
20 and 3.1, — ^who were suffering from slight nervous disorders, especially 
neni asthenia and mild hysteria, but none of them from grave nervous 
or other disease. Of these 42, at least 17 had masturbated, at one 
time or anoUier, either before or after marriage, in order to obtain 
relief of sexual feelings. In the case of 4 it is stated that they do not 
obtain sexual satisfaction in marriage, but in these cases only ooitus 
interruptus is practised, and the fact that the absence of sexual satis- 
faction was complained of seems to indicate an aptitude for experi- 
encing it. These 4 cases can therefore scarcely be regarded as excep- 
tions, In all the other cases sexual desire, sexual excitement, or sexual 
satisfaction is always clearly indicated, and in a considerable proportion 
of eases it is noted that the soxunl impulse is very strongly developed. 
This series is valuable, since the facts of the sexual life are, as far as 
possible, recorded with much precision. Tire significance of the facts 
varies, however, according to the view taken as to the causation of 
neurasthenia and allied conditions of slight nervous disorder. Gatlel 
argues that sexual irregirlaritics are a peculiarly fruitfrri, if not iir- 
rariable, source of such disorders; according to the more commonly 
accepted view this is not so. If we accept the more usual view, these 
women fairly correspond to average women of lower class; if, how- 
ever, we accept GatteVs view, they may possess the sexual instiuot 
in a more marked degree than average women. 


1 Geoffrey Mortimer, Chapters on 'Bwmm Love, 1898, oh. xvi. 
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In a sorlp& of IIU ftcrman women in whom the operation of re- 
moving the ovariw waa performed. Meter usually noted briefly in what 
W.ay the se-viial impulse was uffooted by the operation {“Dio Wirkung 
dor Castration nuf den Weibliohon Organismus," Arohiv fiir Oynakologie, 
IROS, p. 583). In 13 cases (nil but 3 umnairied) the presence of sexual 
desire at nny time was denied, and 2 of these expressed disgust of 
sexual matters. In 12 cases the point is left doubtful. In all the other 
cases se.vual desire hud once been present, and in 2 or 3 cases it was 
aeknowiedged to be so strong as to approach nymphomania. In about 
30 of those (not including any in which it was previously very strong) 
it was c.xtinguishcd by castration, in a few others it was diminished, 
and in the rust unalTcuted. Thus, when we exclude tlie 12 cases in 
which tile point was not apparently investigated, and the 10 unmarried 
women, in whom it may have been latent or unavowed, we find that, 
of 04 married women, 91 women acknowledged the existence of sexual 
desire and only 3 denied it. 

Schruter, again in Germany, has investigated the manifestations 
of tlie sexual impulse among 402 insane women in the asylum at Eich- 
horg In Rlieinguu. ("Wird bei jungen Unverheirntheten zur 2oit der 
Menstruation stiirkere sexuelle Erregheit heobaehtctf” Allgemeine 
Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie, vol. Ivi, 1890, pp. 321*333.) There is no 
reason to suppose that the insane represent a class of the community 
specially UaW to sexual emotion, although its manifestations may 
become unrestrained and conspicuous under the influence of insanity; 
and at the same time, while the appearance of such manifestations is 
evidence of the aptitude for sexual emotions, their absence may be only 
due to disease, seclusion, or to an intact power of self-control. 

Of the 402 Avomen, 166 were married and 236 unmarried. Schrflter 
divided them into four groups.- (1) those below 20; (2) those between 
20 and 30; (3) those between SO and 40; (4) those from 40 to the 
menopause, The patients included persons from the loAvest class of the 
populatiou, and only about a q^uartei of them could fairly be regarded 
as curable. Thus the manifestations of sexuality were diminished, for 
with advance of mental disease sexual manifestations oease to appear. 
SchrOter only counted those cases in which the sexual manifestations 
were decided and foirly constant at the menstrual epoch; if not visibly 
manifested, sexual feeling was not taken into account. Sexual phenomena 
accompanied the entry of the menstrual epoch in 141 cases: i.e., in 20 
(or in the proportion of 72 per cent.) of the first group, consisting 
entirely of unmarried AVomen; in 33 (or 28 per cent.) of the second 
groups in S5 (or 36 per cent.) of the third group; and in 33 (or 33 per 
cent.) of the fourth group. It Avas found that 181 patients showed no 
sexual phenomena at any time, while 80 showed seocual phenomena fre* 
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quently between the menstrual epochs, but only in a slight degree, and 
not at all during the period. At all ages sexual manifestations were 
more prevalent among the unmarried than among the married, though 
this difference became regularly and progressively less with increase in 
age. 

SchrBter inclines to think that sexual excitement is commoner 
among insane women belonging to the lower social classes than in thosn 
belonging to the better classes. Among 184 women in a private asylum, 
only 13 (fl.l3 per cent.) showed very marked and constant excitement 
at menstrual periods. Ho points out, however, that this may be due' 
to a greater ability to restrain the manifestations of feeling. 

There is some interest in SehrSter’s results, though they cannot 
be put on a line with inquiries made among the sane; they only 
represent the prevalence of the grossest and strongest sexual manifesta- 
tions when freed from the restraints of sanity. 

As a slight contribution toward the question, I have selected 
a series of 13 cases of women of whose sexual development I 
possess precise information, with the following results: In 3 
cases distinct sexual feeling was experienced spontaneously at 
the age of 7 and 8, but the complete orgasm only occurred some 
years after puberty; in 5 cases sexual feeling appeared spon- 
taneously for a few months to a year after the appearance of 
menstruation, which began between 13 and 14 years of age, 
usually at 13; in another case sexual feeling first appeared 
shortly after menstruation began, but not spontaneously, being 
called out by a lover’s advances ; in the remaining 4 cases sexual 
emotion never became definite and conscious until adult life 
(the ages being' 36, 37, 34, 36), in 2 cases through being made 
love to, and in 3 cases through self-manipulation out of accident 
or curiosity. It is noteworthy that the sexual feelings first 
developed in adult life were usually as strong as those arising 
at puberty. It may be added that, of these 13 women, 9 had at 
some time or another masturbated (4 shortly after puberty, 6 in 
adult life), hut, except in 1 case, rarely and at intervals. All 
belong to the middle class, 3 or 3 leading easy, though not 
idle, lives, while all the others are engaged in professional or 
other avocations often involving severe labor. They differ widely ' 
in character and mental ahiliiy; but, while 3 or 3 might be re- 
garded as slightly abnormal, they are all fairly healtliy. 
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I am iuclined to believe that the experiences of the fore- 
going group are fairly typical of the social class to which they 
belong. 1 may, however, bring forward another series of 35 
women, varying in age from 18 to 40 (with 2 exceptions all over 
25 ), and in every respect comparable with the smaller group, but 
concerning whom my knowledge, though reliable, is usually less 
preeiso and detailed. In this group 5 state that they have never 
experienced sexual emotion, these being all unmarried and lead- 
ing btrictly chaste lives; in 18 cases the sexual impulse may be 
dcsc-ribed as strong, or is so considered by the subject herself; 
in 9 cases it is only moderate ; in 3 it is very slight when evoked, 
and with dilllculty evoked, in 1 of these only appearing two years 
after marriage, in another the exhaustion and worry of house- 
hold cures being assigned for its comparative absence. It is note- 
worthy that all the more highly intelligent, energetic women in 
the series appear in the group of those wth strong sexual emo- 
tions, and also that severe mental and physical labor, even when 
cultivated for this purpose, has usually had little or no influence 
in relieving sexual emotion. 

An Ameiicnn physician in the State of Connecticut sends me the 
following notes concerning a series of 13 married women, taken, as they’ 
occurred, in obstetric practice. They are in every way respectable and 
moral women: — 

“Mrs. A. says that her husband docs not give her sufficient sexual 
attention, as he fears they will have more children than he can properly 
care for. Mrs. B. always enjoys intercourse; so does Mrs. 0. Mrs. D. 
is easily excited and very fond of sexual attention. Mrs. 33. likes inter- 
course if her husband is careful not to hurt her. Mrs. F. never had any 
sexual desire until after second marriage, but it is now very urgent 
at times. Mrs, Gk is not easily excited, but has never objected to her 
husband’s attention. Mrs. II. would prefer to have her husband e^diibit 
more attention. Mrs. I. never refused her husband, but ho does not 
trouble her much. Mrs. J. thinks that three or four times a week is 
satisfactory, hut would not object to nightly intercourse. Mrs. K, does 
not think that her husband could give her more than she would like. 
Mrs. L, would prefer to live with a woman if it were not for sexual 
intercourse. Mrs. M., aged 40, says that her husband, aged 65, insists 
upon iiitereourse three times every night, and that he keeps her tired 
and disgusted, Bho eaeh time has at least one orgasm, and would not 
chject to reasonable attention.” 
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It may be remarked that, while these results in English 
women of the middle class are in fair agreement with the Gnr- 
man and Austrian observations I have qrioted, they differ from 
Campbell's results among women of the working class in London. 
Tins discrepancy is, perhaps, not difficult to explain. While the 
conditions o£ upper-class life may possibly he peculiarly favorable 
to the development of the sexual' emotions, among the working 
classes in London, where the stress of the struggle for exist- 
ence under bad hygienic conditions is so severe, they may be 
peculiarly unfavorable. It is thus possible that there really are 
a smaller number of women experiencing sexual emotion among 
the class dealt with by Campbell than among the class to which 
my scries belong.^ 

A more serious consideration is the method of investigation. 
A working man, who is perhaps unintelligent outside his own 
work, and in many cases married to a woman who is superior in 
refinement, may possibly be able to arouse his wife’s sexual emo- 
tions, and also able to ascertain what those emotions are, and be 
willing to answer questions truthfully on this point, to the best 
of his ability, but he is by no means a witness whose evidence is 
final. While, however, Campbell’s facts may not be quite un- 
questionable, I am inclined to agree with his conclusion, and 
Mantegam’s, that there is a very great range of variation in this 
matter, and that there is no age at which the sexual impulse in 
women may not appear. A lady who has received the confidence 
of very many women tells me that she has never foimd a woman 

1 1 do not, however, attach much weight to this possibility. The 
sexual instinct among the lower social classes everywhere is subject to 
comparatively weak inhibition, and Lbwenfeid is probably right in be- 
lieving the women of the lower class do not suffer from sexual anesthesia 
to anything like the same extent as upper-class women. In England 
most women of the working class appear to have had sexual intercourse 
at some time in their lives, notwithsWding the risks of pregnancy, and 
if pregnancy occurs they refer to it calmly as an “accident,’’ for which 
they cannot be held responsible; “Well, I couldn’t help that,” I have 
heard a young widow remark when mildly reproached for the existence 
of her illegitimate child. Again, among American negresses there 
seems to be no defect of sexual passion, and it is said that the majority 
of negresses in tlie Southern States support not only their children, but 
their lovers and husbands. 
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who was witliout so.xiial i'celing. T should myself be iuclined to 
say tliat it is e.xtreiiicdy difficult to find a woman who is without 
the aptitude for sexual emotion, although a great variety of cir- 
(‘Uiustiincod may hinder, temporarily or pennauently, the develop- 
ment of this latent aptitude. In oilier words, while the latent 
sexual aptitude may always be present, the sexual impulse is 
liable to 1)0 defective and the aptitude to remain latent, with 
eonsetpicnt deficiency of sexual emotion, and absence of sexual 
satisfaction. 

This is not only Imlicatml by tlio consitlerable proportion of my 
ctiHca in whicli tliurc is only moderate or slight sexual feeling. I Lava 
ample uvidencu that in many cases the clement of pain, which may 
almost be said to be normal in the establishment of the sexual function, 
is never merged, ns it normally is, in pleasurable sensations on the full 
establishment of sc.xual relationships. Sometimes, no doubt, this may 
be duo to dyspareunin. Sometimes there may be an absolute sexual 
anesthesia, whether of congenital or hysterical origin. I have been 
told of the ease of a married lady who has never been able to obtain 
sexual pleasure, although she has had relations with several men, partly 
to try if she could obtain the experience, and partly to please them; 
the very fact that the motives for sexual relationships arose from no 
stronger impulse itself indicates a congenital defect on the psychic as 
well as on the physical side. But, as a rule, the sexual anesthesia 
involved is not absolute, but lies in a disinclination to the sexual act 
due to various causes, in a defect of strong sexual impulse, and an 
inaptitude for the sexual orgasm. 

I' am indebted to a lady who has written largely on the woman 
question, and is herself the mother of a numerous family, for several 
letters in regard to the prevalence among women of sexual coldness, a 
condition which she regards as by no means to he regretted. She 
considers that in all her own children the sexual impulse is very 
slightly developed, the boys being indifferent to women, the girls cold 
toward men and with no desire to marry, tliough all are intelligent and 
affectionate, the ^rla showing a very delicate and refined kind of beauty. 
(A large selection of photographs accompanied this communication,) 
Something of the same tendency is said to mark the stocks from which 
this family springs, and they are said to be notable for their longevity, 
healthiness, and disinclination for excesses of all kinds. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that a mother, however highly intelligent, is by 
no means an infallible judge as to the presence or absence in her chil- 
dren of so shy, subtle, and elusive an impulse as that of sex. At the 
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same time I am by uo means disposed, to question tUe existence in 
individuals, and oven in families or stocks, of a relatively weak sexual 
impulse, which, while still enabling procreation to take place, is ac- 
companied by no strong attraction to the opposite seX and no marked 
inclination for marriage. (Adler, opi oil., p. 168, found such a condition 
transmitted from mother to daughter.) Such persons often possess a 
delicate typo of beauty. Even, however, when the health is good there 
seems usually to be a certain lack of vitality. 

It seems to mo that a state oC sexual anesthesia, relative or 
absolute, cannot be considered as anything but abnormal. To 
take even the lowest ground, the satisfaction of the reproductive 
function ought to be at least as gratifying as the evacuation of 
the bowels or bladder ) while, if we take, as we certainly must, 
higher ground than this, an act which is at once the supreme 
fact and symbol of love and the supreme creative act cannot 
under normal conditions be other tlian the most pleasurable of 
all acts, or it would stand in violent opposition to all that we 
find in nature. 

How natural the sexual impulse is in women, whatever 
difficulties may arise in regard to its complete graUdeation, is 
clearly seen when we come to consider the frequency with which 
in young women we witness its more or less instinctive mani- 
festations. Such manifestations are liable to occur in a specially 
marked manner in the years immediately following the estab- 
lishment of puberty, and are the more impressive when we 
remember the comparatively passive part played by the female 
generally in the game of courtship, and the immense social force 
working on women to compel them to even an unnatural exten- 
sion of that passive part. The manifestations to which I allude 
not only occur with most frequency in young girls, but, contrary 
to the common belief, they seem to occur chiefly in innocent and 
unperverted girls. The more vieious are skillful enough to avoid 
the necessity for any such open manifestations, "We have to 
bear this in mind when confronted by flagrant sexual phenomena 
in young girls. 

"A young girl,” saya Hammer ("Ueber die Sinnlicbkoit gesunder 
Jungfrauen,” Die 2}eue Generation, Aug., 1911), “wbo has not pre- 
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vioubly ailopteil any method of wlf-grutifloation experiences at the 
beginning of puberty, aliout the time of the first menstruation and the 
sprouting of the pubic linir, in tlie absence of all stimulation by a man, 
spontaneous smiiil lonilcucies of both local and psychic nature. On 
the i^yehio suit' there is a feeling of empUnessS and diaaatisfaction, a 
need of subjection and of serving, and, if the opportunity has so far 
Imun absent, the craving to see mtisculine nudity and to learn the facts 
of proerealion. Hide by aide with these wishes, there aro at tlio same 
tinio iidiibitory dchires, such as the wish to keep herself pure, either 
for a man whom sliu reprusents to herself as the ‘ideal,’ or for her 
parents, who must not be worried, or as a member of a chosen people 
in wliosc spirit she must live and die, or out of love to Jesus or to 
some saint. On the pliysical side, there is the feeling of fresh power 
and energy, of enterprise; the agreeable tension of the genital regions, 
wliioh easily become moist. Then there is the feeling of overirrilability 
and exeess of tension, and the need of relieving the tension through 
pinuhes, blows, tight lacing, and so forth. If the girl remains innocent 
of sex satisfaction, there takes place during sleep, at regular intervals 
of about three days, more or less idie relief and emission of the tense 
glands, not corresponding to the menstrual period, but to intercourse, 
and serving bettor than sexual instruction to represent to her the 
phenomena of intercourse. If at this period actual intercourse takes 
place, it is, as a rule, free from pain, as also is the introduction of 
the speculum. ^Yithout any seduction from without, the chaste girl 
now frequently finds a way to relieve the excessive tension without the 
aid of a man. It is self-abuse that leads gradually to the production of 
pain in defloration. ,Tlie menstrual phenomena correspond to birth; 
self-gratification or relief during sleep to intercourse.” This statement 
of the matter is somewhat too absolute and unqualified. Under the 
artificial conditions of civilisation, the Inhibitory influences of training 
speedily work powerfully, and more or less suceessfully, in banishing 
sexual phenomena into the subconscious, sometimes to work all the 
mischief there which Freud attributes to them. It must also bo said 
(as I have pointed out in the discussion of Auto-erotism in another 
volume) that sexual dreams seem to be the exception rather than the 
rule in innocent girls. It remains true that sexual phenomena in girls 
at puberty must not be regarded as morbid or unnatural. There is also 
very good reason for believing (even apart from the testimony of so 
experienced a gynecologist as Hammer) Dtat on the physical side sexual 
processes tend to he accomplished with a facility that is often lost in 
later years with prolongud chastity. This is true alike of intercourse 
and of childbirth. (See vol. vi of these Studies, eh. xii.) 
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Even, however, in the case of 'adults the active part played 
by women in real life in matters of love by no means corresponds 
to the conventional ideas on these subjects. No doubt nearly 
every woman receives her sexual initiation from an older and 
more experienced man. But, on the other hand, nearly every 
men receives his first initiation through the active and designed 
steps taken by an older and more experienced woman. It is too 
often forgotten by those who write on these subjects that the man 
who seduces a woman has usually himself in the first place been 
“seduced” by a woman. 

A well-knowii physician in Cliicago tells me that on making in- 
quiry of 2S middle-class married men in succc.ssion be found that 10 
had been first seduced by a woman. An oflioer in the Indian Medical 
Service writes to me as follows; "Once at a club in Burma we were 
some 25 at table and the subject of first intercourse came up. All had 
been led astray by servants save 2, whom their sisters’ governesses had 
initiated. We were aU men in the ‘service,’ eo the facts may be taken to 
■bo typical of' what occurs in our stratum of society. All had had 
sexual relations with respectable unmarried girls, and most with the 
wives of men known to their fathers, in some instances these being 
old enough to be their lovers’ mothers. Apparently up to the ago of 17 
none had dared to make the first advances, yet from the age of 13 
onward all had had ample opportunity for gratifying their sexual in- 
stincts with women. Though all had been to public schools where 
homosexuality was known to occur, yet (as I can assert from intimate 
knowledge) none had given signs of inversion or perversion in Burma,” 

In Russia, TchlenofT, investigating the sexual life of over 2000 
Moscow students of upper and middle class {Archives d’Anthropologie 
Criminelle, Oct.-Kov., 1008)', found that in half of them the first coitus 
took place between 14 and 17 years of agej in 41 per cent, with prosti- 
tutes, in 30 per cent, with servants, and in 10 per cent, with married 
women. In 41 per cent, the young man declared that he had taken the 
initiative, in 26 per cent, the women took it, and in 23 per cent, the 
incitement came from a comrade. 

Tlio histories. I have recorded in Appendix B (os well as in the 
two following volumes of these Studies) very well illustrate the tendency 
of young girls to manifest sexual impulses when freed from the con- 
straint which they feel in the presence of adult men and from the fear 
of consequences. These histories show especially how very frequently 
nurse-maids and servant-girls effect the sexual initiation of the yoimg 
boys intrusted to them. How common this impulse is among adolescent 
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girls of low social class is indicated by the fact that certainly the 
majorily of niiddlc'class men can recall instances from their own child- 
hood. (I here leave out of account the widespread practice among nurees 
of soothing very young children in their charge by manipulating the 
sexual organs.) 

A medical correspondent, in emphasizing this point, writes that 
"many boys will tell you that, if a nurse-girl is allowed to sleep in the 
same room with them, slio will attempt sexual manipulations. Dither 
the girl gets into bed with the boy and pulling him on to her tickles the 
penis (vnd inserts it into tlic vulva, making the boy imitate sexual move- 
ments, or slie simply masturbates the child, to get him excited and 
interested, often sliowing him the female sexual opening in herself or in 
his sisters, teaching liim to finger it. In fact, a nurse-girl may ruin a 
boy, chiefly, I think, because she has been brought up to regard the 
sexual organs as a mystery, and is in utter ignorance about them. She 
thus takes the opportunity of investigating the boy’s penis to find out 
how it works, etc., in order to satisfy her curiosity. I know of a case 
in which a nurse in a fashionable London Square garden used to collect 
all the boys and girls (gentlemen’s children) in a summer-house when it 
grew dark, and, turning up her petticoats, Invite all the boys to look at 
and feel her vulva, and also incite the older boys of 12 or 14 to have coitus 
with her. Girls are afraid of pregnancy, so do not allow an adult 
penis to operate. X think people should take on a far higher class ol 
nurses than they do.’’ 

“Children ought never to he allowed, under any circumstances 
whatever,” wrote Lawson Tait {Diseases of Women, 1889, p, 62), “to 
sleep with servants. In every instance where 1 have found a number 
of children affected [by masturbation] the contagion has been traced 
to a servant.” Frend has found (STeurolopisohes Oentralbla,tt, No. 10, 
1866) that in cases of severe youthful hysteria the starting point may 
frequently he traced to sexual manipulations by servants, nurse-girls, 
and governesses. 

"When I was about 8 or 9,” a friend writes, "a servant-maid of 
our family, who ueed to curry the candle out of my bedroom, often 
drew down the bedclothes and inspected my organs. One night she put 
the penis in her mouth. When I asked her why she did it her answer 
was that 'sucking a boy’s little dangle’ cured her of pains in her stom- 
ach. She said that she had done it to other little hoys, and declared 
that she liked doing it. This girl was about 10; she had lately been 
‘converted.’ Another maid in ovur family used to kiss me warmly on 
the naked abdomen when I was a small boy. But she never did more 
than that I have heard of various instances of servant-girla tampering 
With hoys before puberty, exciting the penis to premature erection by 
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manipulation, suction, and contact with their own parts.” Such over- 
stimulation must necessarily in some cases have an injurious inlluenos 
on the boy’s immature nervous system. Thus, Hutchinson {AroMvea bf 
Surgery, vol. iv, p. 200) describes a case of amblyopia in a boy, 
developing after he had been placed to sleep in a servant-girl’s room. 

Moll (Kbntrare Sewualempfindung, third edition, 1899, p. 326) 
refers to the frequency with which servant-girls (between the ages of 18 
and 30) carry on sexual practices with young boys (between 3 and 13) 
liommited to their care. More than a century earlier Tissot, in his 
famous work on onanism, referred to the frequency with which servant- 
girls corrupt boys by teaching them to masturbate; and still earlier, 
in England, the author of Ona-nia gave many such cases. We may. 
Indeed, go back to the time of Babclais, wbo (ns Dr. ICiernan reminds 
me) represents the governesses of Qargantun, when he was a child, as 
taking pleasure in playing with his penis till it became wet, and joking 
with each other about it. ( Oargantua, book i, chapter ix.) 

Tlie prevalence of such manifestations among servant-girls wit- 
nesses to their prevalence among lower-class girls generally. In judging 
iuch acts, even when they seem to be very deliberate, it is important to 
remember that at this age unreasoning instinct plays a very largo part 
In the manifestations of the sexual impulse. This is clearly indi- 
cated by the phenomena observed in the insane. Thus, as we have seen 
(page 214), Schibter has found that, among girls of low social class 
under 20 years of age, spontaneous periodical sexual manifestations at 
menstrual epochs occurred in as large a proportion as 72 por cent. 
Among girls of better social position these impulses are inhibited, or at 
all events modified, by good taste or good feeling, the infiuences of 
tradition or education; it is only to the latter that children should be 
intrusted. 

Hoche mentions a easo in which a man was accused of repeatedly 
exhibiting his sexual organs to the -servant-girl at a house; she enjoyed 
the spectacle {'Newrologiaches OeniraJblatt, 1898, No, 2), It may well 
be that in some cases of self-exhibition the offender has good reason, on 
the ground of previous experieuce, for thinking that he is giving pleas- 
ure. “When we used to go to bathe while I was at school,” writes a 
correspondent, "girls from a poor quarter of the lower town (some 
quite 16) often followed us and stood to watch about a hundred yards 
from the river. They used to ‘giggle’ and ‘pass remarks.' I have seen 
girls of this class peeping through chinks of a palisade aronnd a bathing- 
place on the Thames.” A correspondent who has given special attention 
to the point tells me of the great interest displayed by young girls of tho 
people in Italy in the sexual organs of men. 
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Curiosity — ^^v]l<‘tller in Uic form of the desire for knowledge or 
tlie desire for sensation — is, of eourae, not confined to young girls and 
women of lower social strata, though in them it is leas often restrained 
by motives of self-respect and good feeling. “At the age of 8,” writes 
a correspondent, “I was one day playing in a spare room with a ^rl 
of about 12 or 13. She gave me a penholder, and, crouching upon her 
hands and knees, witli her posterior toward me, invited mo to intro- 
duce the instrument into the vulva. Tills was the first time I had 
seen the female parts, and, as I appeared to bo somewhat repelled, she 
(‘ua.vc(l mo to comply with her desire. I did as she directed, and she 
.said that it gave her pleasui'o. Mcveral times after I repeated the same 
act at her request. A friend tells me that when he was 10 a girl of 
10 asked him to laec up lier liouts. While he was kneeling at her feet 
his hand touched her ankle. 8he asked him to put his hand higher, and 
repeated ‘Higher, liigher,’ till he touched the pudenda, and finally, at 
her request, put liis finger into the vestibule. This girl was very hand- 
some and amiable, and a favorite of the boy’s mother. No one suspected 
this propensity.” Again, a correspondent (a man of science) tells me ot 
a friend who lately, when dining out, met a girl, the daughter of a country 
vietirj he was not speoially attracted to her and paid her no special atten- 
tion. "A few days afterward he was astonished to receive a call from her 
one afternoon (though his address is not discoverable from any recognized 
source). Slie sat down as near to him as she could, and rested her hand 
on his thigh, etc., while talking on different subjects and drinking tea. 
Then without any verbal prelude she asked him to have connection with 
her. Though not exactly a Piuitan, be is not the man to jump at such 
an offer from a woman he is not in love with, so, after ascertaining that 
the girl was virgo intaota, he declined and she went away, A fortnight 
or so later ho received a letter from her in the country, making no 
reference to what Imd passed, but giving an account of her work with 
her Sunday-school class. He did not reply, and then came a curt note 
asking him to return her letter. My friend feels sure she was devoted to 
autoerolic performances, but, having become attracted to him, came to 
the conclusion she would like to try normal intercourse.” 

Wolharst, studying the prevalence of gonorrhea among boys in 
New York (especially, it would appear, in quarters where the foreign- 
born elements: — ^mainly Ilussian Jew and south Italian — are large), 
states ; “In my study of this subject there have been observed 3 cases 
of gonorrheal urethritis, in hoys aged, respectively, 4, 10, and 12 years, 
which were aequired in the usual manner, from girls ranging between 
10 and 12 years of age. In each case, according to the story told by 
the victim, the girl made the first advances, and in 1 case, that of the 
4-year-old boy, the act was consummated in the form of an assault, 
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by a girl 12 years old) in wliick ilie child was ibrcatened with injury 
unloas he performed his part.” (A. L. 'VVolbarst, Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Sept. 28, 1901.) In a further series of 
eases [Medical Record, Oct. 20, 1910) Wolharat obtained similar results, 
though he recognizes also the frequency of precocious sexuality in the 
young boys themselves. 

Gibb states, concerning assaults on children by women: "It is 
undeniably true that they occur much more frequently than is gen- 
erally supposed, although hut few of the cases are brought to public 
notice, owing to the difficulty of proving the charge.” (JV. T. Gibb, 
article "Indecent Assaults upon Children,” in A. McLane Hamilton’s 
System of Legal Medicine, vol. i, p. 051.) Gibb’s opinion carries weight, 
since ho is medical adviser for the Now York Society for the Protection 
of Children, and compelled to sift the evidence carefully in such cases. 

It should be mentioned that, while a sexual curiosity exercised 
on younger children is, in girls about the age of puberty, an ill-regulated, 
hut scarcely morbid, manifestation, in older women it may be of patho- 
logical origin. Thus, Kisch I'ccords the case of a refined and educated 
lady of 30 who had been married for nine years, but had never experi- 
enced sexual pleasure in coitus. Ebr a long time past, however, she 
had felt a strong desire to play with the genital organs of children of 
either sex, a proceeding which gave her sexual pleasure. She sought 
to resist this impulse as much as possible, but during menstruation it 
was often irresistible. Examination showed an enlarged and retrofiexed 
uterus and anesthesia of vagina. (Kisch, Die Siei'ilitdt des Weibes, 
1880, p. 103.) The psychological mechanism by which an anesthetic 
vagina leads to a feeling of repulsion for normal coitus and normal 
sexual organs, and directs the sexual feelings toward more infantile 
forms of sexuality, is here not difficult to trace. 

It is not often that the sexual attempts of girls and young women 
on boys — notwithstanding their undoubted frequency — ^become of med- 
icolegal interest. In Prance in the course of ten years (1874 to 1884) 
only 181 women, who were mostly between 20 and 30 years of age, were 
actually convicted of sexual attempts on children below IS. (Paul 
Bernard, “Viols et attentats il la Pudeur,” Archives do I'Anthropologie 
Criminelle, 1887.) Lop (“Attentats h la Pudeur commis par des 
Femmes sur des Petits Enfants,” id., Aug., 1800) brings together a 
number of cases chiefiy committed by girls between the ages of 18 and 
20, In England such accusations against a young woman or girl may 
easily bo circumvented. If she is under 10 she is protected by the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and cannot be punished. In any case, 
when found out, she can always easily bring the sympathy to her side 
by declaring that she is not the aggressor, but the victim. Cases of 
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vioknl scximl uHsault upon ftirla, Lawson Tait remarks, while they un- 
doubtedly do occur, lire very much rarer than tliu frequency with which 
the charge is made would lead us to suspect. At one time, by arrangp- 
xncnt with the authority, 70 such charges at Birmingham were con- 
secutively brought before Lawaon Tait. Tlieso charges were all made 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. In only 0 of these cases 
was he able to advise pi'osccution, in all of which oases conviction 
was obtained, in 7 other cases in which the police decided to prosecute 
there was either no conviction or a very light sentence. In at least 
20 casus thc> charge was clearly trumped up. The average age of these 
girls was 12, "Xhuro is not a piece of sexual argot that ever had before 
reached my cars,” remarks Air, Taii^ “but was used by these children 
in the descriptions given by them of what had been done to them; and 
they introduced, in addition, quite a now vocabulary on the subject. 
The minute and detailed descriptions of the sexual act given by chits 
of 10 and 11 would do credit to the pages of Mirabcau. At first sight it 
is a puzzle to sec how children so young obtained their information.” 
"About the use of the word ‘seduced,’ ” the same writer remarks, “1 
wish to say that the class of women from amongst whom the great bulk 
of these cases are drawn seem to use it in a sense altogether different 
from that generally employed. It is not with them a process in which 
male villainy succeeds by various arts in overcoming female virtue and 
reluctance, but simply a date at which au incident in their lives occurs 
for the first time; and, according to their use of the phrase, the ancient 
legend of the Sacred Scriptures, had it ended in the more ordinary and 
usual way by the virtue of Joseph yielding to the temptation offered, 
would have to read as a record of the seduction of Mrs. Fotiphar.” 

With reference to Lawaon Tait’s observation that violent assaults 
on women, while they do occur, are very much rarer than the frequency 
with which such charges are made would lead us to believe, it may hii 
remarked that many medicolegal authorities are of the same opinion 
(See, e.g., G. Vivian Poore’s Treatise on Medioal Jurisprudence, 1001, 
p. 325, This writer also remarks: “I hold very strongly that a woman 
may rape a man as much as a man may rape a woman.”) There con 
be little doubt that the plea of force is very frequently seized on by 
women as the easiest available weapon of defense when her connection 
with a man has been revealed. She has been so permeated by the cur- 
rent notion that no “respectable” woman can possibly have any sexual 
impulses of her own to gratify that, in order to screen what she feels 
to be regarded os an utterly shameful and wicked, as well as foolish, 
act, she declares it never took place by her own will at all. “Now, I 
ask you, gentlemen,” I once heard an experienced counsel address the 
jurr in a criminal case, “as men of the world, have you ever known 
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or heard of a woman, a single woman, confess that she had had sexual 
conneclion and not dcclaTC that force had been used to compel her to 
such connection V” The statement is a little sweeping, but in this 
matter there is some element of truth in the “man of the world’s” 
opinion. One may refer to the story (told by Etienne do Bourbon, by 
Francisco de Osima in a religious work, and by Cervantes in Don 
Quixote, part ii, oh. xlv) concerning a magistrate who, when a girl 
eamo before him to complain of rape, ordered the accused young man 
either to marry her or pay her a sum of money. Tlie fine was paid, and 
the magistrate then told the man to follow the girl and take the money 
from her by force; the man obeyed, but tho girl defended herself so 
energetically that ho could not secure the money. Then the judge, 
calling the parties before him again, ordered the fine to be returned: 
“Had you defended your chastity as well as you have defended your 
money it could not have been taken away from you.” In moat eases of 
“rape,” in the case of adults, there has probably been some degree of 
consent, though that partial assent may have been basely secured by an 
appeal to the lower nervous centers alone, with no participation of tiie 
intelligence and will. Freud (Zur PeyelwpaiiMlogie dee AlUogslchena, 
p. 87) considers that on this ground the judge's decision in Don QiUteoie 
is "psychologically unjust,” because in such a case the woman’s strength 
is paralyzed by the fact that an imconscious instinct in herself takes 
her assailant’s part against her own conscious resistance. But it must 
be remembered that the factor of instinct plays a large part even when 
no violence is attempted. 

Such facts and considerations ns these tend to show that the 
sexual impulse is by no means so weak in women as many would 
lead us to think. It .would appear that, whereas in earlier ages 
there was generally a tendency to credit women with an unduly 
large share of the sexual impulse, there is now a tendency to 
unduly minimize the sexual impulse in women. 
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Special Characters of the Sexual Impulse in Women — The Mora. 
Passive Part I’layetl hy Women in Courtship — Tliis Passivity only Ap- 
Iiiireut — The Pliysicnl Meelmnism of the Sexual Process in Women More 
f'<mijilex — The Slower Tlevelopmeni of Orgasm in Women — The Sexual 
liiipuKo in Women More Frequently Needs to be Actively Aroused — ^Thc 
Climax of Sexual Energy Falls Later in Women’s Lives than in Men’s 
— Sexual Ardor in Women Increased After the Establishment of Sexual 
Relationsliips — Women bear Sexual Excesses better than Men — The Sex- 
ual Splicre Larger and More DilTuaed in Women — ^The Sexual Impulse 
in Women Shows a firenter Tendency to Periodicity and a Wider Range 
of Variation. 

kSo FAR 1 have been discussing the question of the sexual 
impulse in ivoraon on the ground upon which previous wiitera 
have usually placed it. The questioUj that is, has usually pre- 
sented itself to them as one concerning the relative strength of 
the impulse in men and women. When so considered, not 
hastily and with prepossession, as is too often the case, but 
with a genuine desire to get at the real facts in all their as- 
pects, there is no reason, as we have seen, to conclude that, on 
the whole, the sexual impulse in women is lacking in strength. 

But we have to push our investigation of the matter fur- 
tl cr. In reality, the question as to whether the sexual impulse 
is or is not stronger in one sex than in the other is a some- 
what crude one. To put the question in that form is to reveal 
ignorance of Iho real facts of the matter. And in that form, 
moreover, no really definite and satisfactory answer can he given. 

It is necessary to put the matter on different ground. In- 
stead of taking more or less iusolvable questions as to tho 
strength of the sexual impulse in the two sexes, it is more 
profitable to consider its differences. What are the special char- 
acters of the se.xual impulse in women ? 

There is certainly one purely natural sexual difference of 
a fundamental character, which lies at the basis of whatever 
truth may be in the assertion that women are not susceptible 
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of sexual emotion. As may bo seen when considering the phe- 
nomena of modesty, the part played by the female in court- 
ship throughout nature is usually different from that played 
by the male, and is, in some respects, a more diffieult and com- 
plex part. Except when the male fails to play his part prop- 
erly, she is usually comparatiyely passive] in the proper playing 
of her part she has to appear to shun the male, to flee from his 
approaches — even actually to repel thcm.i 

Courtship resembles very closely, indeed, a drama or game ; 
and the aggressiveness of the male, the coyness of the female, 
are alike unconsciously assumed in order to bring about in the 
most effectual manner the tdtimate union of thd sexes. The 
seeming reluctance of the female is not intended to inhibit sexual 
activity either in the male or in herself, but to increase it in 
both. The passivity of the female, therefore, is not a real, but 
only an apparent, passivity, and this holds true of our own 
' species as much as of tlie lower animals. ‘'Women are like 
delicately adjusted alembics,” said a seventeenth-century author. 
"No fire can be seen outside, but if you look underneath the 
' alembic, if you place your hand on the hearts of women, in both 
places you will find a great fumace.”^ Or, as Marro has finely 
put it, the passivity of women in love is the passivity of the 
magnet, which in its apparent immobility is drawing the iron 
toward it. An intense energy lies behind such passivity, an 
absorbed preoccupation in the mid to be attained. 

Tarde, when exercising magistrate’s functions, once had to 
inquire into a case in which a young man was accused of murder. 
In questioning a girl of 18 , a shepherdess, who appeared before 
him as a witness, sire told him that on the morning following 
the crime she had seen the footmarks of the accused up to a 
certain point, Ho asked how she recognized them, and she 
replied, ingenuously but with assurance, that she could recognize 
the footprints of every young man in the neighborhood, even in 

lOvid remarks {Ars Amatoria, bk. i) that, if men were silent, 
women would take tlie active and suppliant part. 

2 Ferrand, De la Maladie d’Amow, 1023, ch. ii, 
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a plowed field- ^ No belter illustration could be given of the 
real sigiiillcance of the sexual passivity of women, even at its 
most negative point. 

“The women I have known,” a correspondent writes, "do not ex- 
press their sensations and feelings as much as 1 do. Kor have I found 
women usually anxious to practise ‘luxuries.’ They seldom care to 
practice fellatio j 1 have only known one woman who offered to do fellatio 
heeuuso she liked it. Nor do they ^nerally care to masturbate a man; 
that ia, they do not care greatly to enjoy the contemplation of the 
other person’s exoitoment, (To me, to see the woman excited means 
almost more than my own pleasure.) They usually resist ounnilinotue, 
although they enjoy it. Tliey do not seem to care to touch or look at a 
man’s parts so much as he does at (heirs. And they seem to dislike the 
toiigue-kisH unless they feel very sexual or really love a man.” My 
currespoiident admits that his relationships have been numerous and 
facile, while his erotic demands tend also to deviate from the normal 
path. Under such circumstances, which not uncommonly occur, the 
woman's passions fail to bo deeply stirred, and she retains her normal 
attitude of relative passivity. 

It is owing to the fact that the seofunl passivity of women is only 
an apparent, and not a real, passivity that women are apt to suffer, 
as men are, from prolonged sexual abstinence. This, indeed, has been 
denied, but can scarcely be said to admit of doubt. The only question 
is as to the relative amount of such suffering, necessarily a very dif- 
ficult question. As far back as the fourteenth century Johannes de 
Sancto Amando stated that women are more injured than men by 
sexual abstinence. In modem times Maudsley considers that women 
“suffer more than men do from the entire deprivation of soxual inter- 
course” ("Relations between Body and Mind," Lanoet, May 28, 1870). 
By some it has been held that tliis cause may produce actual disease. 
Thus, Tllf^ an eminent gynecologist of the middle of the nineteenth 
century, in discussing this question, wrote.- "When we consider how 
much of the lifetime of woman ia occupied by the various phases of the 
generative process, and how terrible is often the conflict within her 
between the impulse of passion and the dictates of duty, it may be well 
under.stood how such a conflict reacts on the organs of the sexual 
economy in the unimpregnated female, and principally on the ovaria, 

1 Tarde, AroMvea d'Anihropologie Orimmelle, May ' 16, 1897. 
Mnrro, who quotes this observation {Puieria, p. 467; in French edition, 
p. 61 ) , remarks that his own evidence lends some support to Lomhroso’s 
eonehision that under ordinary circumstances woman\ sensory acuteness 
is less than that of man. He is, however, inclined to impute this to de- 
fective attention; within the sexual sphere women’s attention becomes 
concentrated, and their sensory perceptions then go far beyond those 
of men. There is probably considerable truth in this subtle observation. 
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causing an orgasm; -which, if often repeated, may possibly be productive 
of subacute ovaritis.” (Tilt, On Uterine and Ovarian Inflammation, 
1862, pp. 309'310.) Long before Tilt, Haller, it seems, had said that 
women are especially liable to suffer from privation of sexual inter- 
course to which they have been accustomed, and referred -to chlorosis, 
hysteria, nymphomania, and simple mania curablo by intercourse. 
Hegar considers that in women an injurious result follows the non- 
satisfaction of the sexual impulse and of the “ideal feeling-s,” and that 
symptoms thus arise (pallor, loss of flesh, cardialgia, malaise, sleepless- 
ness, disturbances of menstruation) which are diagnosed as “chlorosis.” 
(Ilcgar, Zusammenhang dor Oesohleohiahrankheilen mil norvbaen Leiden, 
1886, p. 43.) Freud, as well as Gattel, lias found tliat states of anxiety 
(Anffstsuetiinde) are caused by sexual abstinence. LUwenfeld, on careful 
examination of his own cases, is able to confirm this connection in both 
sexes, ne has specially noticed it in young women who marry elderly 
husbands. Mwenfeld believes, however, that, on the whole, healthy 
unmarried women hear sexual abstinence better than men. If, how- 
ever, they are of at all neuropathic dispositidn, ungratified sexual emo- 
tions may easily lead to various morbid conditions, especially of a 
hysteroneurasthenlo character. (Lowenfeld, Beamallebm und Nerven- 
leiden, second edition, 1899, pp. 44, 47, 54-60.) Balls-Headley considers 
that unsatisfied sexual desires in women may lead to the following 
conditions: general atrophy, anemia, neuralgia and hysteria, irregalar 
menstruation, leucorrhea, atrophy of sexual organs. lie also refers to 
the frequency of myoma of the uterus among those who liave not be- 
come pregnant or who have long ceased to bear children. (Balls- 
Headley, art. “Etiology of Diseases of Female Genital Organs,” Allbutt 
and Playfair, System of Oynwaology, 1898, p. 141.) It cannot, however, 
be said that he brings forward substantial evidence in favor of those 
beliefs. It may be added that in America, during recent years, leading 
gynecologists have recorded a number of cases in which widows on 
remarriage have shown marked improvement in uterine and pelvic 
conditions. 

The question as to whether men or women suffer most from sexual 
abstinence, as well as the question whether definite morbid conditions 
are produced by such abstinence, remains, however, an obscure and 
debated problem. The available data do not enable us to answer it 
decisively. It is one of those subtle and complex questions which can 
only he investigated properly by a gynecologist who is also a psycholo- 
gist. Incidentally, however, we have met and shall have occasion to 
meet with evidence hearing on this question. It is sufficient to say 
hero, briefly, that it is impossible to believe, even if no evidence were 
forthcoming, that the exercise or non-exercise of so -vastly important a 
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function can make no (lifl'ercnce to the organism generally. So far as 
the evidence goes, it may be said to indicate that the results of the 
abeyance of tlie sexual functions in healthy women in whom the sexual 
emolions have never been definitely aroused tend to be diffused and 
unconscious, as the sexual impulse itself often is, but that, in women in 
whom the sexual emotions have been definitely aroused and gratified, 
the results of sexual abstinence tend to he acute and conscious. 

These aeute results are at the present day very often due to 
premature ejaculation by nervous or ncurasthenio husbands, the rapidity 
with which detumesccnce is reached in the husband allowing insufficient 
time for tiimuscence in the wife, who consequently fails to reach tlio 
orgasm. Tliis lins of late been frequently pointed out. Tims Kafemann 
{Kcxual-Prohlevic, jilarch, 1010, p. 194 of seq.) emphasizes the preva- 
lence of sc.vunl incompetence in men. Perenezi, of Budapest [Zentralblait 
fiir PsychoamLyse, 1910, lit, 1 and 2, p. 73), believes that the combination 
of neurasthenic huahauds with resultantly nervous wives is extraor- 
dinarily common; even putting aside the neurasthenic, he considers it 
may be said that the whole male sex in relation to women suffer from 
precncioiia ejaculation. He adds that it is often difficult to say whether 
the lack of harmony may not be due to retarded orgasm in the woman, 
lie regards the Influence of masturbation in early life as tending to 
quicken orgasm in man, while when practised by the other sex it tends 
to slow orgasm, and thus increases the disharmony. He holds, however, 
that the chief cause lies in the education of women with its emphasis 
on sexual repression; this works too well and the result is that when 
tlio external impediments to the eexual impulse are removed the impulse 
has become incapable of normal action. Porosz {British Medical Journal, 
April 1, 1911) has brought forward cases of serious nervous trouble in 
women which have been dispersed when the sexual weakness and 
premature ejaculation of the husband have been cured. 

The true nature of the paesmty of the female is revealed 
by the ease with which it is thrown off, more especially when 
the male refuses to accept his cue. Or, if we prefer to accept 
the analogy of a game, we may say that in the play of couiiship 
the first move belongs to the male, but tliat, if he fails to play, 
it is then the female’s turn to play. 

Among many birds the males at mating time fall into a state of 
KOXiiftl frrnsqr, but not the females. ‘1 cannot call to mind a single 
easp,” states on authority on birds (H. E. Howard, Zoologist, 1902, p. 
140), “where I have seen anything approaching frenzy in the female 
of nny species while mating.” 
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Another great authority on birds, a very patient and skiliful 
observer, Mr. Edmund Scloue, remarks, however, in describing the 
courting habits of the ruffs and reeves (Maohetes pugnax) that, notwitli- 
standing the passivity of the females beforehand, their movements 
during and after coitus show that they derive at least as much pleasure 
as the males. (E. Selous, “Selection in Birds,” Zoologist, Eeb. and 
May, 1907.) 

The same observer, after speaking of the great beauty of the male 
cider duck, continues; “These glorified males — ^there were a dozen of 
these, perhaps, to some aix or seven females — swam closely about the 
latter, but more in attendance upon them than as actively pursuing 
thsiu, for tiic females seemed themselves almost ns active agents in the 
sport of being wooed as were Uieir lovers in wooing them. The male 
bird first dipped down his head till his beak just touched the water, then 
raised it again in a constrained and tense manner, — ^the curious rigid 
action so frequent in the nuptial antics of birds, — at the same time 
uttering his strange haunting note. The air became filled with it ; every 
moment one or other of the birds — sometimes several together — with 
upturned bill would softly laugh or exclaim, and while the males did 
this, the females, turning excitedly, and with little eager demonstrations 
from one to another of them, kept lowering and extending forward tlie 
head and neck in the direction of each in turn. ... I noticed that 
a iemole would often approach a male bird with her head and neck laid 
flat along the water as though in a very 'coming on’ disposition, and 
that the male bird declined her advances. This, taken in conjunction 
with the actions of the female when courted by the male, appears to me 
to raise a doubt as to the universal application of the law that through- 
out nature the male, in courtship, is eager, and the female coy. Here, 
to all appearances, courtship was proceeding, and the birds had not 
yet mated. The female elder ducks, however, — at any rate, some of 
them, — appeared to be anything but coy.” [Bird Watching, pp. 144-146.) 

Among moor-hens and great-crested grebes sometimes what Selous 
terms "functional hermaphroditism” occurs and the females play the 
part of tlie malp toward their male companions, and then repeat the 
sexual act with a reversion to the normal order, the whole to the 
satisfaction of both parties. (E. Selous, Zoologist, 1602, p. 196.) 

It is not only among birds that the female sometimes takes the 
aotive part, but also among mammals. Among white rats, for instance, 
the males are exceptionally eager. Steinach, who has made many 
valuable experiments on these animals [Arohh fUr die Qeaammte 
Physiologic, Bd. Ivi, 1894, p. 319), tells us that, when a female white 
rat is introduced into the cage of a male, he at once leaves off eating, 
or whatever else he may be doing, becomes indifferent to noises or any 
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other source ot dUtractiun, and devotes himself entirely to her, 
however, he is introduced into her cage the new environment renders him 
nervous and fiuapieious, and then it is she who lakes the active part, 
trying to attract him in every way. The impetuosity during heat of 
female animals ot various species, when nt length admitted to the 
male, is indeed well known to all who are familiar with animals. 

I have referred to the frequency with which, in tho human species, 

■ — and very markedly in early adoloseenee, when the sexual impulse is in 
i high degree unconscious and unrestrainedly instinctive, — similar mani- 
ftistatitma may often be noted. We have to recogniic that they are not 
nmsssarily abnormal and still loss pathological. They merely represent 
tho unseasonable apparition of a tendency which in due subordina- 
tion is implied in the pliases of courtship throughout the animal world. 
Among buino peoples and in some stages of culture, tending to withdraw 
the men from women and tho thought of women, this phase of court- 
ship and this attitude assume a prommenoc which is absolutely normal. 
Tlie literature of tlie Middle Ages presents a state of society in which 
men were devoted to war and to warlike sports, while the women took 
the more active part in love-making. The medieval poets represent 
women as actively encouraging backward lovers, and as delighting to 
offer to great heroes the chastity they had preserved, sometimes entering 
their bed-chambers at night. Schultz {Das HGpsolie Leben, Bd. 1, pp. 
604-698) considers that these representations are not exaggerated. Of. 
Krabbes, Die Frau im AMfrarnsdsisohen Karls-Epos, 1884, p, 20 et seq,; 
and M. A. Potter, Sohrab and Rustem, 1902, pp. 152-163. 

Among savages and barbarous races in various parts of the world 
it is the recognized custom, reversing the more usual method, for the 
girl to take the initiative in courtship. This is especially so in New 
Guinea, Here the girls almost invariably take the initiative, and in 
consequence hold a very independent position. Women are always re- 
garded as the seducers: “Women steal men.” A youth who proposed 
to a girl would be making himself ridiculous, would he called a woman, 
and be laughed at by the girls. The usual method by which a j^rl 
proposes is to send a present to t!\e youttv by a third party, following 
this up by repeated gifts of food; the young man sometimes waits a 
month or two, receiving presents all the time, in order to assure him- 
self of the girl’s constancy before decisively accepting her advances. 
(A. C. Haddon, Cambridge Empedilion to Torres Straits, vol. v, ch. 
viiij id,, “Western Tribes ot Torres Straits,” Journal of the Anthro- 
pologiral Institute, vol. xix. February, 1890, pp. 314, 366, 394, 395, 411, 
415 j id.. Read Hunters, pp, 158-164; R. E. Guise, “Tribes of the 
Wanigela Elver,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, now series, 
Tol. i, Febniaiy-Mayi 1899, p. 209.) Westermarok gives instances 
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j'acea among whom the women take the initiative in courtship. {His- 
tory of Man iage, p. 168; so also Pinck, Primitive Love and Love-stories, 
1800, p. 109 et seq.j and as regards Celtic women, see Khys and Srynmor 
.Jones, The Welsh People.) 

There is another characteirislic of great significance by 
which the sexual impulse in women differs from that in men: 
the widely unlike character of the physical mechanism involved 
in the process of coitus. Considering how obvious this difference 
is, it is strange that its fundamental importance should so often 
be underrated. In man the process of tumescence and dotumes- 
cence is simple. In women it is complex. In man we have the 
more or less spontaneously erectile penis, which needs but very 
simple conditions to secure the ejaculation which brings relief. 
In women we have in the clitoris a corresponding apparatus on a 
small scale, but behind this has developed a much more extensive 
mechanism, which also demands satisfaction, and requires for 
that satisfaction the presence of various conditions that are al- 
most antagonistic. hTaturally the more complex mechanism is 
the more easily disturbed. It is the difference, roughly speaking, 
between a lock and a key. This analogy is far from indicating 
all the difficulties involved. We have to imagine a lock that not 
only requires a key to fit it, but should only be entered at the 
right moment, and, under the best conditions, may only become 
adjusted to the key by considerable use. The fact that the man 
takes the more active part in coitus has increased these difficul- 
ties; the woman is too often taught to believe that the whole 
fimction is low and impure, only to be submitted to at her 
husband’s wiU and for his sake, and the man has no proper 
knowledge of the mechanism involved and the best way of dealing 
with it. The grossest brutality thus may be, and not infrequently 
is, exercised in all innocence by an ignorant husband who simply 
believes that he is performing his "marital duties.” For a 
woman to exercise this physical brutality on a man is with diffi- 
culty possible; a man’s pleasurable excitement is usually the 
necessary condition of the woman’s sexual gratification. But the 
reverse is not the case, and, if the man is sufficiently ignorant or 
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suilicieutly coarse-grained to be satisfied with the woman’s sub- 
luissionj he may easily become to her, in all innocence, a cause 
o£ torture. 

To the man coitus must be in some alight degree pleasurable 
or it cannot talce place at all. To the woman tlie same act which, 
under some circumstances, in the desire it arouses and the satis- 
faction it imparls, will cause the whole universe to shrivel into 
nothingness, under other circumstances will be a source of 
anguish, ph3'’sical and mental. This is so to some extent oven in 
tlie presence of the right and fit man. There can he no doubt 
whatever that the mucus which is so profusely poured out over 
the external sexual organs in woman during the excitement of 
sexual desire has for its end the lubrication of the parts and the 
facilitation of the passage of the intromittent organ. The most 
casual inspection of tho cold, contracted, dry vulva in its usual 
aspect and the same when distended, hot, and moist suffices to 
show which condition is and which is not that ready for inter- 
course, and until the proper condition is reached it is certain 
that coitus should not be attempted. 

The varying sensitiveness of the female parts again offers 
difficulties. Sexual relations in women are, at the onset, almost 
inevitably painful ; and to some extent the same experience may 
be repeated at every act of coitus. Ordinary tactile sensibility 
in the female genitourinary region is notably obtuse, but at the 
beginning of the sexual act there is normally a hyperesthesia 
which may be painful or pleasurable as excitement culminates, 
passing into a seeming anesthesia, which even craves for rough 
contact; so that in sexual excitement a woman normally dis- 
plays in quick succession that same quality of sensibility to super- 
ficial pressure and insensibility to deep pressure which the 
hysterical woman exhibits simultaneously. 

Thus We see that a highly important prabtical result fol- 
lows from the greater complexity of the sexual apparatus in 
women and the greater difficulty with which it is aroused. In 
coitus the orgasm tends to occur more slowly in women than 
in men. It may easily happen that the whole process of de- 
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tumescence is completed in the man beJIorc it has begun in his 
partner, who is left either cold or unsatisfied. This is one of the 
respects in which women remain nearer than men to the primi- 
tive stage of humanity. 

In the Hippocratic treatise. Of Oeneration, it is stated that, while 
woman has less pleasure in coitus than man, her pleasure lasts longer. 
{Oiutrea d’JIippoerale, edition LittrC, vol. vii, p. 477.) 

licaunis considers that tlie slower development of the orgasm in 
women is the only essential diiTcreuce in the sexual process in men 
and women. (Seaunis, JjOS Soiiaaliona Inlctnea, 1880, p. 161.) This 
chavactprislic of the sexual impulse in women, though recognized for 
BO long a period, is still far too oiten ignored or unknown. There is 
even n superstition that injurious results may follow if the male orgasm 
is not effected as rapidly as possible. That this is not so is shown by 
the experiences of the Oneida community in America, who in their 
system of sexual relationship carried prolonged intercourse without 
ejaculation to an extreme degree. Tliere can be no doubt whatever 
that very prolonged intercourse gives the maximum amount of pleasure 
and relief to the woman. Not only is this the very decided opinion of 
women who have experienced it, but it is also indicated by the well- 
recognized fact that a woman who repeats the sexual act several times 
in succcssioil often experiences more intense orgasm and pleasure with 
each repetition. 

This point is much better understood in the East than in the West. 
Tlie prolongation of the man’s excitement, in order to give the woman 
time for orgasm, is, remarks Sir Hicbard Burton (Arabian Wig^kts, vol. 
V, p. 76), much studied by Moslems, os also by Hindoos, who, on this 
account, during the orgasm seek to avoid overtension of muscles and 
to preoccupy the brain. During coitus they will drink sherbet, chew 
betel-nut, and even smoke. Europeans devote no care to this matter, 
and Hindoo women, who require about twenty minutes to complete the 
act, contemptuously call them “vHlage cocks.” 7 have received confirma- 
tion of Burton’s statements on this point from medical correspondents 
in India. 

Wliile the European desires to perform as many acts of coitus in 
one night as possible, Breitenstein remarks, the Malay, as still more the 
Javanese, wishes, not to repeat Uie act many times, but to prolong 
it. His aim is to remain in the vagina for about a quarter of an hour. 
Unlike the European, also, he boasts of the pleasure he has given his 
partner far more than of his own pleasure. (Breitenstein, 81 Jahre 
in India, theil i, “Borneo,” p. 228.) 

Jtlger (Bntdeokung der 8eele, second edition, vol. i, 1884, p. 203), 
as quoted by Moll, explains the preference of some women for castrated 
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men as due, not merely lo the absence of risk of impregnation, but to 
the prolonged erections that take place in the castrated. Aly-Bclfadel 
remarks (Archivio di PaicMatria, 1903, p. 11/) that he knows women 
who prefer old men in coitus simply because of their delay in ejaculation 
which allows more time to Uie women to become excited. 

A Kusaian correaiiondent living in Italy informs me that a 
Neapolitan girl of 17, who had only recently ceased to be a virgin, ex- 
plained to him that she preferred ooUtia m ore vulvas to real intercourse 
because the latter was over before she had time to obtain the orgasm 
(or, as she put it, “the big bird has fled from tlie cage and 1 am left in 
the lurch”), while in the other way she was able to cxpcrionce the 
orgasm twice before her partner reached the climax. “This reminds 
me,” iny correspondent continues, “that a Milanese cocottc oneo told mo 
that she much liked intercourse with Jews because, on account of tbo 
circumuised penis being less sensitive to contact, they ejaculate more 
slowly then Cbristians. ‘With Christians,’ she said, ‘it constantly hap- 
pens that I am left unaatislled because they ejaoulate before me, while 
in coitus with Jews I aometimea ejaculate twice before the orgasm 
occurs in my partner, or, rather, I hold back the second orgasm until ha 
is ready.’ This is confirmed,” my correspondent continues, “by what 1 
was told by a Russian Jew, a student at the Zurich Polytechnic, who 
had a Russian comrade living with a mistress, also a Russian student, 
or pscudostudent. One day the Jew, going early to see his friend, was 
told to enter by a woman’s voice and found his friend’s mistress alone 
and in her chemise beside the bed. He was about to retire, but tlie 
young woman bade him stay and in a few minutes he was in bed with 
her. She told him that her lover had just gone away and that she 
never had sexual relief with him because he always ejaculated too 
soon. That morning he had left her so excited and so unrelieved that 
she was just about to masturbate — which she rarely did because it 
gave her headache — when she heard the Jew's voice, and, knowing that 
Jews are slower in coitus than Christians, she had suddenly resolved to 
give herself to him.” 

I am informed that the sexual power of negroes and slower 
ejaculation (see Appendix A) are the cause of the favor with which 
they are viewed by some white women of strong sexual passions in 
America, and by many prostitutes. At one time there was a special 
house in New York City lo which white women resorted for these “buck 
lovers”; the women came heavily veiled end would inspect the penises 
of the men before making their selection. 

It is thus a result of the complexity of the sexual mech- 
anism in women that tlie whole attitude of a woman, toward 
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the sexual relationship is liable to be affected disastrously by 
the husband’s lack of skill or consideration in initiating her 
into this intimate mystery. Normally the stage of apparent 
repulsion and passivity, often associated with great sensitive- 
ness, physical and moral, passes into one of active participation 
and aid in the consummation of the Be.vual act. But if, from 
whatever cause, there is partial arrest on the woman’s side of 
this evolution in the process of courtship, if her submission is 
merely a mental and deliberate not of will, and not an instinct- 
ive and impulsive participation, there is a necessary failure of 
sexual relief and gratification. When we find that a woman 
displays a certain degree of indifference in sexual relationships, 
and a failure of complete gratification, we have to recognize that 
the fault may possibly lie, not in her, but in the defective skill of 
a lover who has not known how to play successfully the complex 
and subtle game of courtship. Sexual coldness due to the shock 
and suffering of the wedding-night is a phenomenon that is far 
too frequent.^ Hence it is that many women may never experi- 
ence sexual gratification and relief, through no defect on tlieir 
part, but through the failure of the husband to understand the 
lover’s part. We make a false analogy when we compare the 
courtship of animals exclusively with our own courtships before 
marriage. Courtship, properly understood, is the process whereby 
both the male and the female are brought into that state of 
sexual tumescence which is a more or less necessary condition 
for sexual intercourse. The play of courtship cannot, therefore, 
be considered to be definitely brought to an end by the ceremony 
of marriage] it may more properly be regarded as the natural 
preliminary to every act of coitus. 

Tumescence is not merely a more or less essential condition for 
proper sexual intercourse. It is probably of more fundamental sig- 
nificance as one of the favoring conditions of impregnation. This baa, 

I A well-known gynecologist writes from America: “Abhorrence 
due to sulTering on fit si nights I have repeatedly seen. One very marked 
case is that of a iino womanly young woman with splendid figpne; she 
18 a very good woman, and admires her husband, hut, though she tries 
to develop desire and passion, she cannot succeed. I tear the man will 
some day appear who will be able to develop the latent feelings.” 
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bt*i‘n Imij; rofogiiizcd. Van Swieten, -when eonsulted by tbe 
childlcaa Aluria Thiircs-iVj gave the opinion “Ego vero cenaeo, vulvaro 
yiicratiiiflima! AlajeitalU ante coitum diutius ease titillandam,” and 
thereafter t-he Imd many children. “I think it very nearly curtain,” 
AiatthewH Duncan wrote (Oiiul/i Ionian Lectin es on Hterility in Woman, 
1884, p. Utl), “that (iesire and pleasure in due or moderate degree are 
very imiairtant aids to, or ])redi.Hpo.siiig causes of, fecundity,” as bringing 
into uulinn the coniiilicatcd processes of fecundation. Hirst (Text-book 
of Olntrlrii-s, ISUU, ji, (17) nteiilionb the ease of a cliiidicss married 
woman who for six years had had no orgasm during intercourse; then it 
<imirred at the same time as coitus, and pregnancy resuited. 

Kisch is Very decidediy of the same opinion, and considers that 
tile pupuinr belief on this point is fully justified. It is a fact, he states, 
that an unfaithful wife is more likely to conceive with her lover than 
with her husband, and he conciudes that, whatever the precise mech- 
anism may be, “sexuai excitement on the woman’s part is a necessary 
link in the chain of conditions producing impregnation.” (E. U. ICisch, 
Die HlcnUtat dca Weibes, 1880, p. 00.) Kisch believes (p. 103) that in 
the majority of women sexual pleasure only appears gradually, after 
the first cohabitation, and then develops progressively, and that the 
first conception usuaily coincides with its complete awakening. In 550 
cases of his own the most frequent epoch of first impregnation was 
found to be between ten and fifteen months after marriage. 

The removal of sexual frigidity thus becomes a matter of some 
importance. This removal may in some cases be effected by treatment 
through the husband, but that course is not always practicable. Dr, 
Douglas Bryan, of Leicester, informs me that in several cases he has 
succeeded in removing sexual coldness and physical aversion in the 
wife by hypnotic suggestion. The suggestions given to the patient are 
“that all her womanly natural feelings would be quickly and satisfac- 
torily developed daring coitus; that she would experience no feeling of 
disgust and nausea, would have no fear of the orgasm not developing; 
that there would be no involuntary resistance on her part." The fact 
that such suggestions can be permanently effective tends to show how 
superficial the sexual “anesthesia” of women usually is. 

Not only, tlierefore, is the apparatus of sexual excitement 
in women more complex than in men, but — in part, possibly as 
a result of this greater complexity — ^it much more frequently 
requires to be actively aroused. In men tumescence tends to oc- 
cur almost spontaneously, or under the simple influence of ac- 
cumulated semen. In women, also, especially in those who live 
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a natural and healthy life, sexual excitement also tends to occur 
spontaneously, but by no means so frequently as in men. The 
comparative rarity of sexual dreams in women who have not 
had sexual relationships alone serves to indicate this sexual 
difference. In a very large number of women the sexual impulse 
remains latent until aroused by a lover’s caresses. The youth 
spontaneously becomes a man; but the maiden — as it has been 
said — '“must be kissed into a woman.” 

One result of this characteristic is that, more especially 
when love is unduly delayed beyond the first youth, this com- 
plex apparatus has difficulty in responding to the unfamiliar 
demands of sexual excitement. Moreover, delayed normal sexual 
relations, when the sexual impulse is not absolutely latent, tend to 
induce all degrees of perverted or abnormal sexual gratification, 
and ihe physical mechanism when trained to respond in other 
ways often fails to respond normally when, at last, the normal 
conditions of response are presented. In all these ways passivity 
and even aversion may be produced in the conjugal relationship. 
The fact that it is almost normally the function of the male to 
arouse the female, and that the greater complexity of the sexual 
mechanism in women leads to more frequent disturbance of that 
mechanism, produces a simulation of organic sexual coldness 
which has deceived many. 

An instmetive study of cases in whicli the sexual impulse Ims been 
thus perverted has been presented by Smith Baker (“The Neuropsyohieal 
Element in Conjugal Aversion,” Journal of Neivous and Menial Dis- 
ease, vol. xvii, September, 1892). Baymond and Janet, who believes 
that sexual coldness is extremely frequent in marriage, and that it 
plays an important part in the causation of physical and moral 
troubles, find that it is most often due to masturbation. (Les Oises- 
lions, vol, ii, p. 307.) Adler, after discussing the complexity of the 
feminine sexual mcehanism, and the dilHculty which women And in ob- 
taining sexual gratification in normal coitus, concludes that “masturba- 
tion is a frequent, perhaps the most frequent, onuse of defective sexual 
sensibility in women.” {Op. oit., p. 119.) lie remarks that in women 
masturbation usually has less resemblance to normal coitus than in 
men and involves very frequently the special excitation of parts which 
are not the chief focus of excitement in coitus, so that coitus fails 

19 
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to supply the e.'ceitation which lias becomo habitual (pp, 113-116). In 
the diaeussion of “Aato-crotism" in the lixst volume of these Uludies, I 
had already referred to tlie divorce between the phyeioal and the ideal 
aides of love which may, especially in women, be induced by mas- 
turbation. 

Another cause of inhibited sexual feeling has been brought for- 
ward. A married lady with normal sexual impulse states (Hcwml- 
VuMemB, April, 1912, p. 290) that she cannot experience orgasm and 
H(‘.xiuil Hiitisfiiction when the intercourse is not for conception. This is 
a psychic inhibitiou independent of any disturbance due to the iirocoss 
of prevention. She knows other women who are similarly nirocted. Such 
an inhibition must be regarded as artificial and abnormal, since the 
final result of sexual intercourse, under natural and normal conditions, 
forms no essential constituent of the psychic process of intercourse. 

As a result of the fact that in women the sexual emotions 
tend not to develop great intensity until submitted to powerful 
stimulation, we find that the maximum climax of sexual emotion 
tends to fall somewhat later in a woman’s life than in a man’s. 
Among animals generally there appears to be frequently traceable 
a tendency for the sexual activities of the male to develop at a 
somewhat earlier age than those of the female. In the human 
species we may certainly trace the same tendency. As the great 
physiologist, Burdach, pointed out, throughout nature, with the 
accomplishment of the sexual act the part of the male in the 
work of generation comes to an end; but that act represents 
only the beginning of a woman’s generative activity. 

A youth of 20 may often display a passionate ardor in love 
which is very seldom indeed found in women who are rmder 35. 
It is rare for a woman, even though her sexual emotions may 
awaken at puberty or earlier, to experience the great passion of 
her life until after the age of 35 has been passed. In confirmation 
of this statement, which is supported by daily observation, it 
may be pointed out that nearly all tlie most passionate love- 
letters of women, as well as their most passionate devotions, hare 
como from women who had passed, sometimes long passed, their 
first youth. When Heloise wrote to Abelard the first of the 
letters which have come down to us she was at least 33. Made- 
moiselle Aiss6’s relation with the Chevalier began when she was 
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88j and when she died, six years later, the passion of each was at 
its height. Mary Wollstonecraft was 34 when her love-letters to 
Imlay began, and her child was bom in the following year. 
Mademoiselle de Lcspinasse was 43 when she began to write her 
letters to M. de Guibert. In some eases the sexual impulse may 
not even appear until after the period of the menopause has been 



In Boman times Ovid remarked {Ars Amatoria, lib. ii) that a 
woman fails to understand tlio art of love until she bas beached the 
age of 35. “A gill of 18,” said Stendhal [<Do I’Amour, ch. viii), “ha» 
not the power to crystallize her emotions; she forms desires that aro 
too limited by her lack of experience in the things of life, to be able to 
love with such passion as a woman of 28.” “Sexual needs,” said 
-Restif de la Bretonne [Monsieur Xioolas, vol. xi, p. 221), “often only 
appears in young women when they are between 26 and 27 years of age ; 
at least, that is what I have observed.” 

Erb states that it is about the middle of the twenties that womer 
begin to suffer physically, morally, and intellectually from their 
sexual needs. Nystriim [Daa Oeschlechtsleieu, p. 103) considers that 
it is about the age of 30 that a woman first begins to fed oonscious of 
sex needs. In a ease of Adler’s (op. ciV., p. 141), sexual feelings first 
appeared after the birth of the third child, at the age of 30. Povel 
(Die Semelle Frage, 1906, p. 219) considers that sexual desire in 
woman is often strongest between the ages of 30 and 40. Leitl 
Xapisr (Menopause, p. 04) remarks tliat from 28 to 30 is often an 
important age in woman who have retained their virginity, erotism 
then appearing with the full maturity of the nervous system. Yellow- 
lees (art. "Masturbation,” Dictionary of Psyohological Medicine), again, 
states that at about the age of 33 some women experience great 
sexual irritability, often resulting in masturbation. Audiffrent 
(Archives d’Anthropologie OiimineUe, Jan. 15, 1902, p. 3) considers 
that it is toward the age of 30 that a woman reaches her full moral 
and physical development, and that at this period her emotional and 
idealizing impulses reach a degree of intensity which is sometimes 

lit is curious that, while the sexual impulse in women tends to 
develop at a late age more frec^uently tlian in men, it would also appear 
to develop more frequently at a very early age than in the other sex. 
The maiorily of cases of precocious sexual development seems to bo 
in female children. W. Roger Williams (“Precocious Sexual Develop- 
ment,'' British Gyntroological Journal, May, 1902) finds that 80 such 
cases have been recorded in females and only 20 in males, and, while 13 
is the earliest ago at which boys have proved virile, girls have been 
known to conceive at 8. 
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irroBislible. It has already been mentioned that Matthews Buncan’a 
careful inquiries showed that it is between the ages of 30 and 34 that 
the largest propoitiun of women experience sexual desire and sexual 
pleasure. It may be remarked, also, that while the typical English 
novelists, who l>a^e generally sought to avoid touching the deeper and 
more coinple\. naia'cts of passion, often choose very youthful heroines, 
Ereneh novelists, who have frequently bad a predilection for the problems 
of passion, often choose huioiues who arc approaching the age of 30. 

llirsclifeld (Von Weacn der Liehc, p. 20) was consulted by a lady 
who, being without any sexual desires or feelings, married an inverted 
inun in order to live with him a life of simple eomradeship. Within 
six mouths, however, she fell violently in love with her husband, with 
tile full manifestation of sexual feelings and accompanying emotions 
of jealousy. Under all the circumstances, however, she would not enter 
into sexual relationship with her husband, and the torture she em 
dured became so acute that she desired to be castrated. In this connec- 
tion, also, I may mention a case, wluch has been communicated to me 
from Glasgow, of a girl — strong and healthy and menstruating regulaily 
since the age of 17 — ’Who was seduced at the age of 20 without any 
sexual desire on her part, giving birth to a child nine months later. 
Subsequently she became a prostitute for three years, and during this 
period had not the slightest sexual desire or any pleasure in sexual 
connection. Thereafter she mot a poor lad with whom she has full 
sexual desire and sexual pleasure, the result being that she refuses to 
go with any other man, and consequently is almost without food for 
several days every week. 

The late appearance of the great climax of sexual emotion in 
women is indicated by a tendency to nervous and psychic disturbances 
between the ages of 23 and about 33, which has been independently 
noted by various alienists (though it may he noted that 25 to 30 is 
not an unusual age for first attacks of insanity in men also ) . Thus, 
Krafft-Ebing states that adult unmarried women between the ages of 
26 and 30 often show nervous symptoms and peculiarities. (ICrafft. 
Ebing, “Ueher Neurosen und Psyehosen durch Bexueiie Abstinenz,” 
Jahibucher fUr Psyohiatiio, Bd. viii, ht. 1-4, 1888.) Pitres and BOgis 
find also (Oomptea-rendns XII’ Gongi-is International de Mddeoine, 
Moscow, 1807, vol. iv, p. 45) that obsesBions, which are commoner in 
women than in men and are commonly connected in their causation 
with strong moral emotion, occur in women chiefly between the ages of 
20 and 30, though in men much earlier. The average ago at ^{hich in 
England women inebriates begin drinking In excess is 26. (Britiah 
iledieal Journal, Sept. 2, 1011, p. 618.) 
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A case recorded by SGrieux is inatructive as regards the develop- 
ment of the sexual impulse, although it comes within the sphere of 
mental disorder, A woman of 32 with bad heredity had in childhood 
had weak health and become shy, silent, and fond of solitude, teased 
by her companions and finding consolation in hard work. Though 
very emotional, she never, even in the vaguest form, experienced any 
of those feelings and aspiraliona wliieh reveal the presence of the sexual 
impulse. tJhe had no love of dancing and was indiljfercnt to any em- 
braces she might chance to receive from young men. She never mas- 
turbated or showed inverted feelings. At the ago of 23 she married. 
She still, however, experienced no sexiuil feelings; twice only she felt 
a faint sensation of pleasure. A child was horn, hut her homo was 
unhappy on account of her husband’a drunlccn habits. lie died and she 
worked hard for her own living and the support of her mother. Then 
at the ago of 31 a new phase occurs in her life: she falls in love with 
the master of her workshop. It was at first n purely psychic affection, 
without any mixture of physical elements; it was enough to see him, 
and she trembled when she touched anything tlint belonged to him. 
She was constantly thinking about him; she loved him for his eyes, 
which seemed to her those of her own child, and especially for his in- 
telligence. Gradually, however, the lower nervous centers began to take 
part in these emotions; one day in passing her the master chanced to 
touch her shoulder; this contact was sufficient to produce sexual turgos- 
cence. She began to masturbate daily, thinking of her master, and for 
the first lime in her life she desired coitus. She evoked the image of 
her master so constantly and vividly that at last hallucinations of 
sight, touch, and hearing appeared, and it seemed to her that he was 
present. These hallucinations were only with difflculfy dissipated. (P. 
Sfirieux, Lea Anomaiiea de I’Instinot Sexuel, 1888, p. 60.) This case 
presents in an insane form a phenomenon which is certainly by no 
moans uncommon and is very eignifleant. Tp to the age of 31 wc 
should certainly have been forced to conclude that this woman was 
sexually anestbetio to an almost absolute degree. In reality, rve see 
this was by ho means the case. Weak health, hard work, and a bruta'i 
husband had prolonged the latency of the sexual emotions; but they 
were there, ready to explode with even ineane intensity (this being due 
to the unbound heredity) in the presence of a man who appealed to 
these emotions. 

In connection with the late evolution of the sexual emotions iq 
women reference may be made to what is usually termed "old maid’s 
insanity,” a condition not met with in men. In these oases, which are 
not, indeed, common, single women who have led sereroly -strict and 
virtuous lives, devoting themselves to religious or intellectual work. 
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nnd carc‘lull 7 repressing the animal side of their natures, at last, just 
before tlm cliinacterio, experience an awakening of the erotic impulse; 
they full in love with some unfortunate man, often a clergyman, perse- 
cute him with their attentions, and frequently suffer from the delusion 
that ho reciprocates tticir affections. 

When once duly aroused, there cannot usually be any doubt 
concerning the strength of the sexual impulse in normal and 
healthy women. There would, however, appear to be a distinct 
di/ferenco between the sexes at this point also. Before sexual 
union tlie male tends to bo more ardent; after sexual union it is 
the female who tends to he more ardent. The sexual energy of 
women, imder these circumstanecs, would seem to bo the greater 
on account of the long period during which it has been dormant. 

Sinibaldus in the seventeentli century, in his Qenemthropeia, 
uigucd tliat, though women are cold at first, and aroused witli more 
diOlculty and greater slowness than men, the flame of passion spreads in 
them the more afterward, just as iron is by nature cold, but when 
heated. gives a great degree of heat. Similarly Mandevillo said of 
women that “their passions are not so easily raised nor so suddenly 
fixed upon any particular object; but when this passion is once rooted 
in women it is much stronger and more durable than in men, and 
rather increases than diminishes by enjoying the person of the beloved.” 
(A Modest Defence of Public Stem, 1724, p. 34.) Burdaoh considered 
that women only acquire the full enjoyment of their general strength 
alter marriage and pregnancy, while it is before marriage that men 
have most vigor. Schopenhauer also said that a man’s love decreases 
with enjoyment, and a woman’s increases. And Ellen Eey has remarked 
(Lone and Marriage) that “where there is no mixture of Southern 
blood it is a long time, sometimes Indeed not till years after marriage, 
that the senses of the Northern women awake to consciousness.’* 

Even among animals this tendency seeme to he manifested. Ed- 
mund Selous {Bird WatoMng, p. 112) remarks, concerning eea-guUs: 
“Always, or almost always, one of the birds — and this 1 take to be tlie 
female — is more eager, has a more soliciting manner and tender begging 
look than the other. It is ehe who, as a rule, draws the male bird on. 
She looks fondly up at him, and, raising her bill to his, as though 
beseecliing a kiss, just touches with it, in raising, the feathers of the 
throat — an action light, but full of endearment. And in every way she 
shows herself the mo,st desirous, and, in fact, so worries and pesters 
the poor male gull that often, to avoid her importunities, he flies away. 
Tin's may seem odd, but I have seen other Instances of it. No doubt, 
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in actual courting, before the sexes are paired, the male bird is usually 
the most eager, but after marriage the female often becomes the wooer. 
Of this I have seen some marked instances.” Selous mentions especially 
the plover, kestrel hawk, and rook. 

In aaaociation with the fact that women tend to show an 
increase of sexual ardor after sexual relationships have been 
set up may be noted the probably related fact that sexual in 
tercourao is undoubtedly less injurious to women than to men. 
Other things being equal, that is to say, the threshold of excess 
is passed very much sooner by the man than by the woman. 
This was long ago pointed out by Montaigne. The ancient say- 
ing, “Omne' animal post coitum irisle" is of limited application 
at the best, but certainly has little reference to women. ^ 
Alacrity, rather than languor, as Robin has truly observed, ^ 
marks a woman after coitus, or, as a medical friend of my own 
has said, a woman then goes about the house singing. ^ It is. 
indeed, only after intercourse with a woman for whom, in reality, 
he feels contempt that a man experiences that revulsion of 
feeling described by Shakespeare (sonnet cxxix). Such a pass- 
age should not be quoted, as it sometimes has been quoted, a 
the representation of a normal phenomenon. But, with equal 
gratification on both sides, it remains true that, while after a 
single coitus the man may experience a not unpleasant lassitude 
and readiness for sleep, this is rarely the case with his partner, 
for whom a single coitus is often but a pleasant stimuJus, the 
climax of satisfaction not being reached until a second or sub- 
sequent act of intercourse. “Excess in venery,” which, rightly 
or wrongly, is set down as the cause of so many evils in men, 
seldom, indeed, appears in connection with women, although in 
every act of venery the woman has taken pait.^ 

1 1 find the same remark made by Flazi'.omis in the soventeentlr 
century. 

2 Art. “FOcondation,” Dictionnaire endyclopidiquo das soienoes 
mfdicales, 

SThis also is an ancient remark, tor in the early treatise De 
Searetis Mvlierum, once attributed to Michael Scot, it is stated, con- 
cerning the woman who finds pleasure in coitus, “cantat libenter.” 

4 It is scarcely necessary to add that prostitutes can furnish little 
evidence one way or the other. Not only may prostitutes refuse to par. 
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Tliftt women boar sexual excesses better than men was noted by 
Cabania and other early writers. Alienists frequently refer to the fact 
that women are less liable to be affected by insanity following such 
excesses. (See, e.g., Mandsley, “Relations between Body and Mind,” 
Lancet, May 28, 1870; and G. Savage, art. “Marriage and Insanity” in 
Dklionarg of Psgoholagioal Medicine.) Trousseau remarked on the fact 
tliat women arc not exhausted by repeated acts of coitus within a short 
period, notwithstanding that the nervous exoif,ement in their case is as 
great, if not groate'r, and ho considered that this showed that the loss 
of semen is a uiiuso of exhaustion in men. LOweufcld {Semallehen wnd 
A'orvenleidcn, pji. 74, 133) states that there cannot be question tluit tlie 
nervous system in women is leas influenced by the after-affects of coitus 
than in men. Not only, he remarks, are prostitutes very little liable 
to suifer from nervous overstimulatimi, and ncuraathonia and hysteria 
when occurring in them be easily traceable to other onuses, but “healthy 
women who are not given to prostitution, when they indulge in very 
frequent sexual intercourse, provided it is practised normally, do not 
experience the slightest injurious effect. I have seen many young 
married couples where the husband had been reduced to a pitiable con- 
dition of nervous prostration and general discomfort by the zeal with 
wliich he had exercised his marital duties, while the wife had been 
benefited and was in the uninterrupted enjoyment of the best health.” 
This experience is by no means uncommon. 

A correspondent writes: “It is qnite true that the threshold of 
excess is less easily reached by women than by men. I have found that 
women can reach the orgasm much more frequently than men. Take 

an ordinary case. I spend two hours with . I have the orgasm 

3 times, with difficulty ; she has it 8 or 8, or even 10 or 12, times. 
Women can also experience it a second or third time in eucceseion, with 
no interval between. Sometimes tlte mere fact of realizing that the 
man is having the orgasm causes the woman to have it also, though 
it ie true that a woman usually requires as many minutes to develop 
the orgasm as a man does seconds.” I may also refer to the case 
recorded in another part of this volume in which a wife had the orgasm 
28 times to her husband’s twice. 

Hutchinson, under the name of posunaiital amblyopia {Arohivet 
of Surgery, vol. iv, p. 200), has described a condition occurring in men 
in good health who soon after marriage become nearly blind, hut re- 
cover as soon as the cause is removed. He mentions no cases in women 


ticipato in the sexual orgasm, but the evils of a prostitute’s life are 
obrinuMty connected with caus^ quite other than mere excess of sexual 
gratification. 
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duo to coitus, but finds that in -women some failure of sight may occur 
after parturition. 

Kllcke states that, in his experience, -while masturhation is, ap- 
parently, commoner in insane men than in insane -women, masturhation 
repeated several times a day is much commoner in the women. (P. 
Nileke, “Die Sexuellen Porversitaten in der Irrenanstalt,” PayohiatriacM 
Bladen, 1899, No, 2.) 

Groat excesses in masturbation seem also to he commoner among 
women who may be said to bo sane than among men. Thus, Blooh 
(SroM 7 Orleans Medical Journal, 1898) records the case of a young mar- 
ried woman of 26, of bad heredity, who had suffered from almost life- 
long scxiuil hyperesthesia, and would masturbato fourteen times daily 
during the menstrual periods. 

With regard to excesses in coitus the case may be mentioned of 
a country girl of 17, living in a rural district in Noith Caiolina where 
prostitution was unknown, who would cohabit with men almost openly. 
On one Sunday she went to a secluded sohool-house and let three or 
four men wear themselves out cohabiting with her. On another occa- 
sion, at night, in a field, she allowed anyono who would to perform the 
sexual act, and 26 men and boys then had intercourse with her. When 
seen she was much prostrated and with a tendency to spasm, but quite 
rational. Subsequently she married and attacks of this nature became 
rare. 

Mr. Lawson made an "attested statement’' of what he had ob- 
served among the Marquesan women. “He mentions one case in which 
be heard a parcel of boys next morning count over and name 103 men 
who during tlie night had intercourse with one woman.” {Medioo- 
OMnirgical Review, 1871, vol, ii, p. 360, apparently quoting Chevers.) 
This statement seems open to question, but, if reliable, would furnish 
a case which must he unique. 

There is a further important difference, though intimately 
related to some of the differences already motioned, between 
the sexual impulse in women and in men. In women it is at 
once larger and more diffused. As Sinibaldus long ago said, the 
sexual pleasure of men is intensive, of women extensive. In 
men the sexual impulse is, as it were, focused to a single point. 
This is necessarily so, for the whole of the essentially necessary 
part of the male in the process of human procreation is confined 
to the ejaculation of semen into tlio vagina. But in women, 
mainly owing to tlie fact that women arc the child-hearers, in 
place of one primary sexual center and one primary erogenous 
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region, there are at least three such sexual centers and erogenous 
regions: tlie clitoris (corresponding to the penis), the vaginal 
passage up to the womb, and the nipple. In both sexes there are 
other secondary and reflex centers, but there is good reason for 
believing that these are more numexmis and more widespread iu 
women than in inen.^ How numerous the secondary sexual cen- 
ters in women may he is indicated by the case of a woman men- 
tioned by IVIoraglia, who boasted tliat she knew fourteen dilferent 
ways of masturbating herself. 

This great dillusiou of the sexual impulse and emotions in 
w'omen is as visible on the psycliic as on. the physical side. A 
woman can find sexual satisfaction in a great number of ways 
that do not include the sexual act proper, and in a great number 
of ways that apparently are not physical at all, simply because 
their physical basis is diffused or is to he found in one of the 
outlying sexual zones. 

It is, moreover, owing to tlie diffused character of the sexual 
emotions in women that it so often happens that emotion really 
having a sexual origin is not recognized as such even by the 
Avoman herself. It is possible that the great prevalence in women 
of the religious emotional state of "storm and stress,” noted 
by Professor Starbuck,^ is largely due to unemployed sexual 
impulse. In this and similar ways it happens that the magnitude 
of the sexual sphere in woman is unrealized by the careless 
observer. 


X This is, for instancp, indicated by the experiments of Gualino 
concerning the sexual seneitireness of the lips (Aroh^^-ia di Peiohiatria, 
1904, fasc. 3), He found that mechanical irritation applied to the lips 
produced more or less sexual feeling in 12 out of 20 women, but in only 
10 out of 26 men, i.e., in three-fifths of the women and two-fifths of the 
men. 

s '‘Adolescence is for women primarily a period of storm and stress, 
while for men it Is in the highest sense a period of doubt.” (Starbnek, 
Psychology of Religion, p. 241.) It is interesting to note that in the 
religious sphere, also, the emotions of women are more diffused than 
those of men; Starbuck confirms tlie conclusion of Professor Coe that, 
while women hare at least as much religious emotion as men, in them 
it is more all-pen-asire, and they experience fewer struggle? and acute 
•arises. {Hid., p. 80.) 
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A lumber of converging facta icud to indicate that the sexual 
sphere is larger, and more potent in its influence on the organism, 
in nomen tlian in men. It would appear that among the males and 
females of lower animals the same diflerenco may be found. It is stated 
that in birds there is a greater flow of blood to the ovaries tlian to tha 
testes. 

In women the system generally is more affected by disturbances 
in the sexual sphere than in men. Tliis appears to be the case as 
regards the eye. "The influence of the sexual system upon the eye in 
mnii,” Power states, “is far leas potent, and the connection, in consu- 
(iuenec, far less easy to trace than in woman." (II. Power, “Relation 
of Ophthalmic Disease to the Sexual Organs," Lanoot, November 26, 
1887.) 

The greater predominance of the sexual system in women on the 
psyclilo side is clearly brought out in insane conditions. It is well 
known that, while satyriasis is rare, nymphomania is comparatively 
common. These oonditiona are probably often forms of mania, and in 
mania, while sexual symptoms are common in men, they are often 
.stated to be the rule in women (see, e.g., Rrafft-Ebing, Payoliopathia 
Heanialia, tenth edition, English translation, p. 465). Boucliereau, in 
noting this difference in the prevalence of sexual manifestations during 
insanity, remarks that it is partly due to the naturally greater depend- 
ence of women on the organs of generation, and partly to the more 
active, independent, and laborious lives of men; in his opinion, satyria- 
sis is specially apt to develop in men who lead lives resembling tliose 
of women. ■ (Bouchcreau, art. “Satyriasis,” Diotionnaire enoyolopdUique 
des soienoea midAcalea.) Again, postconnubial insanity is very much 
commoner in women than in men, a fact which may indicate the more 
predominant part played by the sexual sphere in women. (Savage, 
art. “Marriage and Insanity,” Dictionary of Psyohologioal Medicine.) 

Insanity tends to remove the artificial inhibitory influences that 
rule in ordinary life, and there is therefore significance in such a fact 
as that the s^ual appetite is often increased in general paralysis and to a 
notable extent in women. (Pactet and Colin, Lea Alidnds devant la 
Justioe, 1002, p. 122.) 

Nllcke, from his experiences among the insane, makes an interest- 
ing and possibly sound distinction regarding the character of the sexual 
manifestations in the two sexes. Among men he finds these manifesta 
tiouB to be more of a reflex and purely spinal nature and chiefly mani- 
fested in masturbation; in women he finds them to be of a more 
cerebral character, and chiefly manifested in erotic gestures, lascivious 
conversation, etc. The sexual impulse would thus tend to involve to 
a greater extent the higher psychic region in womtm than in men. 
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Foiel likewise [Die Sexuelle Frage, 1000, p. 276), remarking on ta-ff 
much, greater prevalence of erotic manifestations among insane womea 
than insane men (and pointing out that it is by no means due merely 
to tlic prcaonce of a male doctor, for it remains the same when the 
doctor is a uoman), considora that it proves that in women the sexual 
impulse resides more prominently in the higher nervous centers and in 
men in the lower centers. (As regards tl )0 great prevalenee of erotic 
manifestations among the female insane, I may also refer to Clayo 
Rhaw’s inicresllng observations, “The Sexes in Lunacy,” Ht. Sartholo- 
mew's Hospital Iteporls, vol. xxiv, 1888 j also quoted in Havelock 
lOllis, ilan and Woman, p. 370 et seq.) Whether or not we may accept 
Nllcke’s and forel's iniorprcLution of the facta, which is at least doubt- 
ful, there cun be little doubt tluit the sexual impulse is mure funda- 
mental in women. Tliis is indicated by Ullcke’s observation that among 
idiots sexual manifestations are commoner in females than in males. 
Of 10 idiot girls, of the age of 10 and under, 15 certainly masturbated, 
sometinieb as often as fourteen times a day, Avliile the remaining girl 
probably raaaturbatcdi hut of 25 youihful male idiots only 1 played 
with bis penis. (P. Nilcke, “Die Sexuellen Perversitilten in der Irren- 
anstalt,” PsycUaii isohe Bladen, 1890, No. 2, pp. 9, 12.) On the 
physical aide Bournoville and Sollier found [Progris mcdiool, 1888) that 
puberty is much retarded in idiot and imbecile boys, while J. Voisin 
(Annales d’lIggUne PuUiqae, June, 1804) found that in idiot and 
imbecile girls, on tlie contrary, there is no lack of full sexual develop- 
ment or retardation of puberty, while mastui'bation is common. In 
women, it may be added, as Ball pointed out [PoUe irolique, p. 40), 
sexual hallucinations are especially common, while under the influence 
of anesthetics erotic manifestations and feelings arc frequent in women, 
but rare in men. (Havelock Ellis, Mm md Woman, p. 250.) 

The fact that the first coitus has a much more profound moral 
and psychic influence on a woman than on a man would also seem to- 
indicatc how much more fundamental the sexual region is in women. 
The fact may bo considered os undoubted. (It la referred to by Marro, 
La PuhertA, p. 4fl0.) The more physical fact that, while in men coitus 
remains a merely exterior contact, in women it involves penetration into- 
the sensitive and virginal interior of the body would alone indicate this 
difference. 

We are told that in the East there was once a woman named 
Moarbeda who was a philosopher and considered to he the wisest 
woman o£ her time. AVhen Moirbeda was once asked: "In 
what part of a woman’s body does her mind reside?” she re- 
plied ; “Between her thighs.” To many women, — ^perhaps, in- 
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deed, we might even say to most women, — ^to a certain extent 
jnay be applied — and in no offensive sense — ^tlie dictum of the 
wise woman of the East; in a eerlain sense their brains are in 
their wombs. Their mental activity may sometimes seem to be 
limited; they may appear to be passing through life always in a 
rather inert or dreamy state; but, when their sexual emotions 
are touched, Uien at once they spring into life ; they become alert, 
resourceful, courageous, indefatigable. “But when I am not in 
love 1 am nothing !” exclaimed a woman when reproached by a 
Brench magistrate for living with a thief. There are many 
women who could truly make the same statement, not many 
men. That emotion, which, one is tempted to say, often unmans 
tlie man, makes the woman for the first time truly herself. 

"Women are more occupied with love than men,” wrote Do 
SSnancour (De V Amour, vol. ii, p. 60) ; “it shows itself in all their 
movements, animates their looks, gives to their gestures a grace that 
is always new, to their smiles and voices an inexpressible charm; they 
live for love, while many men in obeying love feel that they are 
forgetting themselves.” 

Eestif de la Bretonne (lloisieur Woolaa, vol. vi, p. 223) quotes 
a young girl who well describes the difference which love makes to a 
woman: “Before 1 vegetated; now all my aotions have a motive, an end; 
they have become important. When I wake my first thought is ‘Some- 
one is occupied with me and desires me.’ I am no longer alone, as 1 
was before; another feels my existence and cherishes it,” etc. 

"One is surprised to see in the south,” remarks Bonstetten, in hia 
suggestive book, I/Eomme du Midi ef VHomme du Iford (1824), — and 
the remark by no means applies only to the south, — ^“how love imparts 
intelligence even to those who are most deficient in ideas. An Italian 
woman in love is inexhaustible in the variety of her feelings, all subor- 
dinated to the supreme emotion which dominates her. Her ideas follow 
one another with prodigious lapidiiy, and produce a lambent play 
which is fed by her heart alone. If she ceases to love, her mind becomes 
merely the scoria of the lava which yesterday had been so bright.” 

Cabanis had already made some observations to much the same 
effect. Beferring lo the years of nubility following puberty, he remarks : 
“I have very often seen the greatest fecundity of ideas, the most brill- 
iant imagination, a singular aptitude for the arts, suddenly develop in 
girls of this age, only to give place soon afterward to the most absolute 
mental mediocrity.” (Cabanis, “De I’lnfluenee des Sexes,” eto., Rap' 
ports du Physique et du Morale do VHomme.) 
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Tliis plipiiomenon seems to bo one of llie indications of tlie 
ininiense organic signidcauce of the sexual relations. Woman's 
pa^'t in liio world is less oljtrufively active than man’s, but there 
is It moment when nature cannot dispense Avith energy and 
mental vigor in. Avoincn, and that is during the reproductive 
period. The languidost rvoman must needs be alive when her 
se.xual omoLiona are profoundly stirred. People often marvel 
at the infatuation wliieh men disj)liiy for women who, in the 
e3'e8 of 111! the Avorld, seem commonplace and dull. This is not, 
as we usually suirpoee, always entirely due to the proverbial 
blindness of love. For the man whom she loves, such a woman 
is often alive and transformed. Tie sees a woman who is hidden 
from all the Avorld. He experiences something of that surprise 
and OAve Avhich DostoielTsky fell AAdien the seemingly dull and 
brutish criminals of Siberia suddenly exhibited gleams of ex- 
quisite sensibilitj'. 

In women, it must further be said, the sexual impulse 
shows a much more marked tendency to periodicity than in men; 
not only is it less apt to appear spontaneously, but its spon- 
taneous manifestations ate in a very pronounced manner corre- 
lated Avith menstruation. A Avomau AA'ho may experience almost 
overmastering sexual desire just before, during, or after the 
monthly period may remain perfectly calm and self-possessed 
during the rest of the month. In men such in-egularities of the 
sexual impulse are far less marked. Thus it is that a woman 
may often appear capricious, imsccounlable, or cold, merely be- 
cause her moments of strong emotion have been physiologically 
confined Avilhin a limited period. She may he one day capable 
of audacities of Avhich on another the A'ery memory might seem 
to have left her. 

Not only is the intensity of the sexual impulse in women, 
as compared to men. more liable to vary from day to day, or 
from Aveek to Aveek, but the same gi-eater variability is marked 
when Ave compare the Avhole cycle of life iu Avomen to that of 
men. The stress of early Avomanhood, when the reproductive 
functions are in fullest activity, and of late AVomanhood, when 
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they are ceasing, produces a profound organic fermentation, 
psychic as much as physical, which is not paralleled in the lives 
of men. This greater variability in the cycle of a woman’s life 
as compared with a man’s is indicated very delicately and pre- 
cisely hy the varying incidence of insanity, and is made clearly 
visible in a diagram prepared by Marro showing the relative 
liability to menial diseases in the two sexes according to age.^ 
At the age of 30 the incidence of insanity in both sexes is equal ; 
from that age onward tlie curve in men proceeds in a gradual 
and equable manner, with only the slightest oscillation, on to old 
ago. But in women the curve is extremely iiTegular; it remains 
high during all the years from 30 to 30, instead of falling like 
the masculine curve ; then it falls rapidly to considerably below 
the masculine curve, rising again considerably above the mascu- 
line level during the climacteric years from 40 to 50, after which 
age the two sexes remain fairly close together co the end of life. 
Thus, as measured by the test of insanity, the curve of woman’s 
life, in the sudden rise and sudden fall of its sexual crisis, differs 
from the curve of man’s life and closely resembles the minor 
curve of her monstraal cycle. 

The general tendency of this difference in sexual life and 
impulse is to show a greater range of variation in women than 
in men. Fairly uniform, on the whole, in men generally and in 
the same man throughont mature life, sexual impulse varies 
widely between woman and woman, and even in the same woman 
at different periods. 

1 Marro, La Pubertu, p. 233. This table covers all those cases, 
nearly 3000, of patients entering the Turin asylum, from 1886 to 1896, 
in. which the age of the first appearance of insanity was known. 



III. 

Summary of Conelusiona. 

In c'onelusion it may bo -worth while to sum -up the main 
points brought out in tliis brief discussion of a very large ques- 
tion, We have seen that there are two streams of opinion re- 
garding tile relative strength of the sexual impulse in men and 
women : one tending to regard it as greater in men, the other 
as greater in -women. We have cnncluded that, since a largo 
body of facts may be brought forward to support eitlier view, 
wo may fairly hold that, roughly speaking, the distribution of 
the sexual impulse between the two sexes is fairly balanced. 

We have, however, further seen that the phenomena are in 
reality too complex to be settled by the usual emde method of 
attempting to discover quantitative differences in the sexual 
impulse. We more nearly get to the bottom of the question by 
a more analytic method, breaking up our mass of facta into 
groups. In this way vre find that there are certain, -well-marked 
characteristics by -which the sexual impulse in women differs 
from the same impulse in men: 1. It shows greater apparent 
passivity. 2. It is more complex, less apt to appear spontane- 
ously, and more often needing to be aroused, while die sexual 
orgasm develops more slowly than in men. 3. It tends to be- 
come stronger after sexual relationships are established. 4. 
The threshold of excess is less easily reached than in men. 5. 
The sexual sphere is larger and more diffused. 6. There is a 
more marked tendency to periodicity in the spontaneous mani- 
festations of sexual desire, f. Largely as a result of these 
characteristics, the sexual impulse shows a greater rauge of 
variation in women than in men, both as between woman and 
woman and in the same woman at different periods. 

It may bo added that a proper understanding of these 
sexual differences in men and women is of great importance, 
botli in the practical manSgement of sexual hygiene and in the 
comprehension of those wider psychological characteristics by 
wMhh women differ from men. 
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THE SEXUAL INSTINCT IN SAVAGES, 

I. 

In tlie eiglitecnth century, wlien savage tribes in various 
parts of the world first began to be visited, extravagantly ro- 
mantic views widely prevailed as to the simple and idyllic lives 
led by primitive peoples. During the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century the tendency of opinion was to the opposite ex- 
treme, and it became usual to insist on the degi'aded and licen- 
tious morals of savages.^ 

In reality, however, savage life is just as little a prolonged 
debauch as a prolonged idyll. The inquiries of such writers as 
■\Vestermarck, Frazer, and Crawley are tending to introduce a 
sounder conception of tlie actual, often highly complex, con- 
ditions of primitive life in its relations to the sexual instinct. 

At the same time it is not difficult to account for the belief, 
widely spread during the nineteenth century, in the unbridled 
licentiousness of savages. In the first place, the doctrine of 
evolution inevitably created a prejudice in favor of such a view. 
It was assumed that modesty, chastity, and restraint were the 
finest and ultimate flowers of moral development; therefore at 
the beginnings of civilization we must needs expect to find the 
opposite of these things. Apart, however, from any mere prej- 
udice of this kind, a superficial observation of the actual facta 
necessarily led to much misunderstanding. Just as the naked- 
ness of many savage peoples led to the belief that they were 

iThus, Lubbook (Lord Avebury), in the Origin of Cwilination, 
fifth edition, 1889, brings forward a number of references in evidence of 
this belief. More recently Finek, in his Primitive Love and Loee-stories, 
1899, seeks to accumulate data in favor of the unbounded licentiousness 
of savages. He admits, however, that a view of the matter opposed to 
his own is now tending to prevail. 
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lacking in modesty, althongli, as a matter of fact, modesty is 
more highly developed in savage life than in civilization,! so the 
absence of our European niles of sexual behavior among savages 
led to the conclusion lliat they were abandoned to debauchery. 
The widespread custom of lending the wife under certain cir- 
cumstances was especially regarded as indicating gross licentious- 
ness. irorcovor, even when intercourse was found to be free 
before marriage, scarcely any investigator sought to ascertain 
what amount of sc.\'ual intercourse this freedom involved. Tt 
was not clearly understood that such freodom must by no means 
be necessarily assumed to involve very frequent intercourse. 
Again, it often happened that no clear distinction was made 
between peoples contaminated by association with civilization, 
and peoples not so contaminated. For instance, when prostitution 
is attributed to a savage people we must usually suppose cither 
that a mistake has been made or that the people in question have 
been degraded by iniercourso with white peoples, for among un- 
spoilt savages customs that can properly be called prostitution 
rarely prevail. Ifor, indeed, would they he in harmony with 
the conditions of primitive life. 

It has been seriously maintained that the chastity of savages, 
so far as it exists at all, is due to European civilization. It is 
doubtless true that this is the case with individual persons and 
tribes, but there is ample evidence from various parts of tho 
world to show that tliis is by no means the rule. And, indeed, it 
may be said — with no disregard of the energy and sincerity of 
missionary efforts — that it could not be so. A new system of 
beliefs and practices, however excellent it may be in itself, can 
never possess the same stringent and unquestionable force as the 
system in which an individual and his ancestors have always 
lived, and which they have never doubted the validity of. That 
this is so we may have occasion to obseiTe among ourselves. 
Christian tcacliers question the wisdom of bringing young people 
under free-thinking influence, because, although they do not 

1 Sec “The Evolution of Modesty” in, the first volume of these 
Studies. 
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deny the morals of free-thinkers, they believe that to unsettle 
the young may have a disastrous effect, not only on belief, but 
also on conduct. Yet this dangerously unsettling process has 
been, applied by missionaries on a wliolesale scale to races which 
in some respect are often little more than children. When, 
therefore, we are considering the chastity of savages we must not 
take into account those peoples which have been brought into 
close contact with Europeans. 

In order to understand the sexual habits of savages gen- 
cmllj there are two points which always have to be borne in 
mind as of the first importance: (1) the checks restraining 
sexual intercourse among savages, especially as regards time and 
season, are so numerous, and the sanctions upholding those 
checks so stringent, that sexual excess cannot prevail to the same 
extent as in civilization; (3) even in the absence of such checks, 
that difficulty of obtaining sexual erethism which has been noted 
as so common among savages, when not overcome by the stimu- 
lating influences prevailing at special times and seasons, and 
which is probably in large measure dependent on hard condition 
of life as well as an insensitive quality of nervous texture, still 
remains an important factor, tending to produce a natural 
chastity. There is a third consideration which, though from the 
present point of view subsidiary, is not without bearing on our 
conception of chastity among savages: the importance, even 
sacredness, of procreation is much more generally recognized by 
savage than by civilized peoples, and also a certain symbolic 
significance is frequently attached to human procreation as re- 
lated to natural fruitfulness generally ; so that a primitive sexual 
orgy, instead of being a mere manifestation of licentiousness, 
may have a ritual significance, as a magical means of evoking the 
fruitfulness of fields and herds.^ 

r The sacredness of sexual relations often applies also to individual 
marriage. Thus, Skoal, in his Malay Magio, shows that the bride and 
bridegroom are definitely recognized as sacred, in the same sense that 
the king is, and in Malay States the king is a very sacred person. See 
also, concerning the sacred character of coitus, whether individual or 
collective, A. Van G-ennep, Mtes de Passage, passim. 
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■VVlien a savage practises extraeonjugal sexual intercourse, 
the act is frequently not, as it has come to be conventionally 
regarded in civilization, an immorality or at least an illegitimate 
indulgence; it is a useful and entirely justifiable act, producing 
definite benefits, conducing alike to cosmic order and social 
order, although these benelils are not always such as we in 
civilization believe to be caused by the act. Thus, speaking of 
the northern tribes of central Australia, Spencer and Gillen 
remark: “It is very usual amongst all of the tribes to allow 
considerable license during the performance of certain of Ihoir 
ceremonies when a large number of natives, some of them coming 
often from distant parts, arc gathered together — in fact, on such 
occasions all of the ordinary marital rules seem to be more or 
less set aside for the time being. Bach day, in some tribes, one 
or more women are told off whose duty it is to attend at the 
corrobboree grounds, — sometimes only during the day, sometimes 
at night, — and all of the men, except those who are fathers, elder 
and younger brothers, and sons, have access to them. . . . 

The idea is that the sexual intercourse assists in some way in the 
proper performance of the ceremony, causing everj'thing to work 
smoothly and preventing the decorations from falling off.”^ 

It is largely this sacred character of sexual intercouise — 
the fact that it is among the things that are at once “divine” 
and “impure," these two conceptions not being differentiated in 
primitive thought — ^wliich leads to the frequency with which in 
savage life a taboo is put upon its exercise. Eobertson Smith 
added an appendix to his Religion of the Semites on “Taboo on 
the Intercourse of the Sexes.”^ Westcrmarck brought together 
evidence showing the frequency with which thik and allied causes 
tended to the chastity of savages.® Brazer has very luminously 
expounded the whole primitive conception of sexual intercourse, 
and showed how it affected chastity.^ Warriors must often be 

1 Rponcpr and Gillon, 'Sorihetn Tribes of Omtral Australia, p. 136. 

2 Rrligion, of the Semites, second edition, 1894, p. 454 et seq, 

3 Ilktory of Marriage, pp. 68-70, 160-156, etc. 

^ Ooliien Bough, third edition, part ii, Taboo and the Perils of the 
Soul Frazer has discussed taboo generally. For a shorter account of 
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chaste; the men who go on any hunting or other expedition 
require to be chaste to be successful ; the women left behind must 
be strictly chaste; somelimos even the whole of the people left 
behind, and for long periods, must be chaste in order to insure 
tlic success of the expedition. Hubert and Mans touched on the 
same point in their elaborate essay on sacrifice, pointing out how 
frequently sexual relationships are prohibited on the occasion of 
any ceremony whatever. ^ Crawley, in elaborating the primitivs 
conception of taboo^ has dealt fully with ritual and traditional 
influences making for chastity among savages. lie brings for 
ward, for instance, a number of cases, from various parts of the 
fforld, in which intercourse has to be delayed for days, weeks, 
even months, after marriage. He considers that the sexual con- 
tinence prevalent among savages is largely due to a belief in the 
enervating effects of coitus; so dangerous are the sexes to each 
other that, as he points out, even now sexual separation of the 
sexes commonly occurs.^ 

There are thus a great number of constantly recurring oo- 
casions in savage life when continence must be preserved, and 
when, it is firmly believed, terrible risks would be incurred by its 
violation — during war, after victory, after festivals, during 
mourning, on journeys, in hunting and fishing, in a vast number 
of agricultural and industrial occupations. 

It might fairly be argued that the facility with which the 
savage places these checks on sexual intercourse itself bears 
witness to the weakness of the sexual impulse. Evidence of 
another order which seems to point to the undeveloped state of 
the sexual impulse among savages may be found in the com- 
paratively undeveloped condition of their sexual organs, a con- 

taboo, see art. “Taboo” by Northcote Thomas in Mnoyolopcedia Britm- 
nioa, eleventh edition, 1911. Freud hoe lately (Imago, 1012) made an at- 
tempt to explain the origin of taboo peychologically hy comparing it to 
neurotio obsessions. Taboo, Freud believes, has its origin in a foibid 
den act to perform -which there is a strong unconsoious tendency, an 
ambivalent attitude, that is, combining the opposite tendencies, is thus 
established. In this way Freud would account for the fact that tabooed 
persons and things are both sacred and unclean. 

i‘'Bs8ai sur le Sacriflee,” L’Annie Sooiologique, 1809, pp. 50-Bl. 

8 The MysU^Rose, 1902, p. 187 et seq., 215 et aeq., 342 et aeq. 
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ditioa not, inrleerl, hy any means constant, bnt Yery frequently 
Moteff. As regards ivoinen, it has in many parts of the world 
hoei) obsewed to lie the rule, and the data which Ploss and 
llaviels have accuniulaled seem to me, on tho whole, to point 
ehairly in this direction.^ 

At another point, also, it may bo remarked, the repulsion 
between tlie sexes and the restraints on intercourse may ho 
associated with weak sexual impulse. Tt is not improbable that 
a curtain liorror of the sexual organs may be a natural feeling 
whicii is uxliiiguibhed in the* intoxication of desire, yet still has 
a physiological basis which rendcra the sexual organs — disguised 
ami minimized by convention and by artistic representation-^ 
more or less disgusting in tho absence of erotic emotion.^ And 
this is proliably more marked in cases in which the sexual instinct 
is constitutionally feeble. A lady who had no marked sexual 
desires, and who considered it well bred to bo indifferent to such 
matters, on inspecting her sexual parts in a mirror for the first 
time in her life was shocked and disgusted at the sight. Cer- 
tainly many women could record a similar experience on being 
first approached by a man, although artistic conventions present 
the male form with greater truth than tlie female. Moreover, 
—and here is the significant point, — ^this feeling is by no means 
restricted to the refined and cnltured. “When woricing at 
Michelangelo,” wrote a correspondent from Italy, “my upper 
gondolier used to see photographs and statuettes of all that man’s 
works. Stopping ono day before the Night and Dawn of S. 
Lorenzo, sprawling naked women, he exclaimed : ‘IIow liideous 

■i Z)a« vol, i, section 6, 

2 This statement has been questioned. It should, however, be 
Isirly evident that tlie se.xunl organs in cither sex, when closely exam- 
ined, can scarcely be regarded as beautiful except in tho eyes of a 
person of tho apposite sex who is in a condition of sexual excitement, 
and they are not always attractive even then. Moreover, it roust be 
remembered that the snake-Kke aptitude of the penis to enter into a 
state of erection apart from the control of the will puts it in a diffetent 
category from any other organ of the body, and could not fail to at- 
tract the attention of primitive peoples so easily alarmed by unusual 
mnnifeatations. We find even in the early ages of Chrietianiiy that St. 
Augustine attached immense importance to this alarming aptitude of 
the penis as a sign of man's sinful and degenerate state. 
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they are!’ I pressed him to explain himself. He ■went on; ‘The 
ugliest man naked is handsomer than the finest woman naked. 
Women have crooked legs, and their sexual organs stink. I only 
once saw a nalced woman, it was in a brothel, when I was 18. 
The sight of her “natura” made me go out and vomit into the 
canal. Ton Icnow I have been twice married, but I never saw 
either of my wives without clothing.’ Of very rank cheese he 
said one day : Tuzza come la natura d’ una donna.’ ” This man, 
my correspondent added, was entirely normal and robust, but 
seemed to regard sexual congi'ess as a mere evacuation, the sexual 
instinct apparently not being strong. 

It seems possible that, if the sexual impulse had no exist- 
ence, all men would regard women with this horror ferwincB, 
As things are, however, at all events in civilization, sexual emo- 
tions begin to develop even earlier, usually, than acquaintance 
with the organs of the other sex begins; so that this disgust 
is inhibited. If, however, among savages the sexual impulse is 
habitually weak, and only aroused to strength under the impetus 
of powerful stimuli, often acting periodically, then we should 
ex-pect the horror to be a factor of considerable importance. 

The weakness of the physical sexual impulse among savages 
is reflected in the psychic sphere. Many writers have pointed 
out that love plays but a staall part in their lives. They practise 
few endearments; they often only kiss children (Westermarck 
notes that sexual love is far less strong than parental love) ; love- 
poems are among some primitive peoples few (mostly originating 
with the women), and their literature often gives little or no 
attention to passion.^ Affection and devotion are, however, often 
strong, especially in savage women. 

It is not surprising that jealousy should often, though not 
by any means invariably, be absent, both among men and among 
women. Among savages this is doubtless a proof of the weakness 
of the sexual impulse. Spencer and Gillen note the comparative 

1 Lubbock, Origin of CivilUmtion, fifth edition, pp. 69, 73*, Wester- 
marck, Eiatory of Marriage, p. 367; Grosse, Anfl^e der Kunst, p. 
236; Herbert Spencer, "Origin of Music," Mind, Oct., 1890, 
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absence of jealousy in men among the Central Australian tribes 
tJiey stuflieil,^ Negresi^os, it is said by a French army surgeon 
in his Untrodden l^ields of Anthropology, do not know what 
jea'ousy isj and the first wife will even borrow money to buy 
the second wife. Among a much higher race, the women in a 
Korean household, it is said, live together happily, os an almost 
invariable rule, thougli it appears that tliis was not always the 
casi> among a polygamous people of European race, the Mormons. 

'rhe tendency of the sexual instinct in savages to periodicity, 
to seasonal manifestations, I do not discuss here, as I have dealt 
with it in the first volume of tlicse Studies.^ It has, however, 
a very important bearing on this subject. Periodicity of sexual 
manifestations is, indeed, less absolute in primitive man than in 
most animals, hut it is still very often quite clearly marked. It 
is largely the occurrence of these violent occasional outbursts of 
the sexual instinct — during which the organic impulse to 
tumescence becomes so powerful that external stimuli are no 
longer necessary — ^that has led to the belief in the peculiar 
strength of the impulse in savages.® 

1 Spencer and Gillen, Xatioe Tribes of Central Australia, p. 90 j 
of, Plnck, Primitive Love and Love-stories, p. 89 et aeq. 

2 “Tile Phenomena of Sexual Periodicity.” The snbjeot has also 
been more recently diseiisaed by Walter Hcape, “The ‘Sexual Seoeon' of 
Mammals," Quarterly Journal of Uioroaoopioal Soience, vol. xlir, 1000. 
See also P. II. A. Marshall, The Physiology of ReproduoHon, l9io. 

3 This view finds a belated supporter in Max Marcuse ("GaBcli- 
1 •fhtstrieb des Urmenschena,” Seamal-Probleme, Oct., 1909), -who, on 
grounds which I cannot regard as sound, seeks to maintain the belief 
that the sexual instinct is more highly developed among savage than 
among civilized peoples. 
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The facts thus seem to indicate that among primitive 
peoples, while the magical, ceremonial, and traditional restraints 
on sexual inloreourso are very numerous, very widespread, and 
nearly always very stringent, there is, underlying tliis prevalence 
of restraints on intercourse, a fundamental weakness of the 
sexual instinct, which craves less, and craves less frequently, 
than is the case among civilized peoples, but is liable to ba 
powerfully manifested at special seasons. Tt is perfectly true that 
among savages, as Suthei’land states, "there is no ideal which 
makes chastity a thing beautiful in. itself’ ; but when the same 
writer goes on to state that “it is nntrue that in sexual license' 
the savage has everything to learn,” we must demand greater 
precision of statement.^ Travelers, and too often would-be scien- 
tific writers, have been so much impressed by the absence among 
savages of the civilized ideal of chastity, and by the frequent 
freedom of sexual intercourse, that they have not paused to in- 
quire more carefully into the phenomena, or to put themselves 
at the primitive point of view, but have assumed that freedom 
here means all that it would mean in a European population. 

In order to illustrate the actual circumstances of savage life 
in this respect from the scanty evidence furnished by the most 
careful observers, I have brought together from scattered sources 
a few statements concerning primitive peoples in very various 
parts of tlie world.® 

1 A. Sutherland, Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, vol. i, 
pp. 8, 187. Ab has been shown by, for instance, Dr. Iwan Bloch 
{aeitr&ge mr JEtiologie dor Psgohopathia Seaualis, Erster Theil, 1S02), 
every perverse sexual practice may be found, somewhere or other, among 
savages or barbarians; but, as the same writer acutely points out (p. 
68), these devices bear witness to the need of overcoming frigidity 
rather than to the strength of the sexual impulse. 

a Floss and Bartels have brought together in Das Weib a large 
number of faets in the same sense, more especially under the headings 
of Ahstinena-Torschriften and Die Fernhaltnng der Sohwangeren. I have 
not drawn upon their collection. 
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Amoug the Andamanese, Portman, who knows them well, 
says that sexual desire is very moderate; in. males it appears at 
the age of 18 , but, as “their love for sport is greater than, their 
passions, these are' not gratified to any great extent till after 
marriage, which rarely lakes place till a man is about 

Although chastity is not esteemed by the Fuegians, and 
virginity is lost at a very early age, yet both men and women are 
extremely moderate in sexual indulgence.^ 

Among the Fjskiiuo at the other end of the American con- 
tinent, according to Dr. P. Cook, the sexual passions are sup- 
pressed during the long darkness of winter, as also is the 
menstrual function usually, and the majority of the children are 
bom nine months after the appearance of the sun.^ 

Among the Indians of North America it is the custom of 
many tribes to refrain from sexual intercourse during the whole 
period of lactation, as also D’Orbigny found to be the case among 
South American Indians, although suckling went on for over 
three years. ^ Many of the Indian tribes have now been rendered 
licentious by contact with civilization. In the primitive condi- 
tion their customs were entirely different. Dr. Holder, who 
knows many tribes of North American Indians well, has dealt in 
some detail with this point. “Several of the virtues,” he states, 
“and among them chastity, were more faithfully practised by 
the Indian race before the invasion from the East than these 
same virtues are practised by the white race of the present day. 
. . . The race is less salacious than either the negro or 

white race. . . . Tliat the women of some tribes are now 

more careful of their virtue than the women of any other com- 
munity whoso historj' I know, I am fully convinced.”® It is not 
only on the women iliat sexual abstinence is imposed. Among 

iJouinat of the Stithropologieal Institute, May, 1806, p, 300. 
SHyndcs and Deiiiker, Mission, Soientifique du Cap Born, vol. vii, 

p. 188. 

3F. Cook, yew York' Journal of Qyneoology and Ohstetrios, 1894. 
*A, d’Orbigixy, L'Bomme AmMoain, 1839, vol. i, p. 47. 

BA. B. Ilolder, “(Jyneclo Notes Among the American Indians” 
Ametieau Journal of Ohstetrios, 1808, vol, xsvi, No, 1. 
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some brandies of tbe Salish Indians of British Columbia a 
young widower must refrain from sexual intercourse for a yearj 
and sometimes lives entirely apart during that period.^ 

In many parts of Polynesia, although tlie sexual impulse 
seems often to have been highly developed before the arrival 
of Europeans, it is very doubtful whether license, in the Euro- 
pean sense, at all generally prevailed. The Marquesans, who 
liave sometimes been regarded as peculiarly licentious, are espe- 
cially mentioned by Foley as illustrating his statement that 
sexual erethism is with dilheulty attained by primitive peoples 
except during sexual seasons.^ Herman Melville’s detailed ac- 
count in Typee of the Marquesans (somewhat idealized, no doubt) 
reveals nothing that can fairly he called licentiousnoss. At 
Eotuina, J. Stanley Gardiner remarks, before the missionaries 
came sexual intercourse before marriage was free, but gross im- 
morality and prostitution and adultery were unknown. Matters 
are much worse now.® The Maoris of New Zealand, in the old 
days, according to one who had lived among them, were more 
chaste than the English, and, though a chief might lend his w'ife 
to a friend as an honor, it would he very difficult to take her 
(private cammwntcaiion) Captain Cook also represented these 
people as modest and virtuous. 

Among the Papuans of New Guinea and Torres Straits, 
although intercourse before marriage is free, it is by no means 
unbridled, nor is it carried to excess. There axe many circum- 

1 Journal of the Anlhropologioal Institute, 1D06, p. 139. 

2 Poley, Bulletin! ie la SooidU d’Antlsropologie, Paris, November 6, 

1879. 

2 J. S. Gardiner, Journal of the Anthropologioal Institute, Pebrii- 
ary, 1898, p. 409. 

4 As regards the modern Maoris, a medical correspondent in New 
Zealand writes ; “It is notiiing for members of both_ sexes to live in 
the same room, and for promiscuous intercourse to take place between 
father and daughter or brother and eistcr. Maori women, who will 
display a great deal of modesty when in the presence of male Maoris, 
will openly ask strange Europeans to have sexual intercourse with them, 
and without any desire for reward. The men, however, seem to prefer 
their own women, and even when staying in towns, where tliey can 
obtain prostitutes, they will remain continent until they return home 
again, a period of perhaps a month.” 
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Btances restraining intercourse. Tims, unmarried men must not 
indulge in it during October and November at Torres Straits. 
It is tlic general rule also that there should be no sexual inter- 
course during pregnancy, while a child is being suckled (which 
goes on for throe or four years), or even until it can speak or 
walk.i Jn Astrolabe Hay, New Guinea, according to Yahness, a 
young couple niust abstain from intercourse for several weeks 
after maiTiago, and to break tliis rule would be disgraceful.^ 

As regards Australia, Brough Smyth wrote: “Promiscuous 
iiitcreonrso bohveen the sexes is not practised by the aborigines, 
and their laws on the subject, particularly those of New South 
Wales, are very strict. When, at camp all the young unmarried 
men are stationed by themselves at the extreme end, while the 
married men, each with his family, occupy the center. No 
conversation is allowed between the single men and the girls 
or the married women. Infractions of these laws were visited 
by punishment; . . . five or six warriors threw from a 

comparatively short distance several spears at him [the offender]. 
The man was often severely wounded and sometimes killed.”® 
This author mentions that a black woman has been known to 
kill a white man who attempted to have intercourse with her 
by force. Yet both sexes have occasional sexual intercourse from 
an early age. After marriage, in various parts of Australia, 
there are numerous restraints on intercourse, which is forbidden 
not merely during menstruation; but during the latter part of 
pregnancy and for one moon after childbirth.^ 

Concerning the people of the Malay Peninsula, Hrolf 
Yaughan Stevens states: “The sexual impulse among the 
Belendas is only developed to a slight extent; they are not sen- 
sual, and the husband has intercourse with his wife not oftener 

1 Schellong, Zeitsokrift fur EtJmoloffie, 1889, i, pp. 17, 19; Haddon, 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, February, 1890, pp, 316, 397 ; 
Ouise, ib., February and May, 1899, p; 207; Soligmann, ib,, 1902, pp, 
208, 801*302; Reports Gambndge Expedition, vol. v, pp. 199-200, 275. 
i Zeiischrift fur Ethnologie, 1000, ht. v, p. 414. 

3 R. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, vol. ii, p. 318. 
t Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1804, pp. 170, 177, 187. 
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tTifln three times a month. The women also are not ardent. 

. . . The Orang LS,ut are more saisual than the DyaJis, 

who are, however, more given to obscene jokes than their neigh- 
bors. . . • With the Belendas there is little or no love- 
play in sexual relations.”^ Skeat tells us also that among 
Malays in war-time strict chastity must be observed in a stodc- 
ade, or the bullets of the garrison will lose their power.® 

It is a common notion that the negro and negroid races of 
Africa are peculiarly prone to sexual indulgence. This notion 
is not supported by those who have had the most intimate 
knowledge of these peoples. It probably gained currency in 
part owing to the open and expansive temperament of the negro, 
and in part owing to the extremely sexual character of many 
African orgies and festivals, though those might quite as legiti- 
mately be taken as evidence of difficulty in attaining sexual 
erethism. 

A French army surgeon, speaking from knowledge of the 
black races in various French colonies, states in his Unirodden 
Fields of Anlhropology that it is a mistake to imagine that the 
negress is very amorous. She is rather cold, and indifferent to 
the refinements of love, in which respects she is very unlike the 
mulatto. The white man is usually powerless to excite her, 
partly from his small penis, partly from his rapidity of emis- 
sion; the black man, on account of his blunter nervous system, 
takes three times as long to reach emission as the white man. 
Among the Mohammedan peoples of West Africa, Daniell re- 
marks, as well as in central and northern Africa, it is usual to 
suckle a child for two or more years. From the time when 
pregnancy becomes apparent to the end of weaning no inter- 
course takes place. It is believed that this would greatly en- 
danger the infant, if not destroy it. This means that for every 
child the woman, at all events, must remain continent for about 
three years.® Sir H. H. Johnston, writing concerning the pco- 

IZeitsclirift fur Btimologie, 1890, iv, pp. 180-181. 

2 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magio, p. 624. 

8 W. I*. Daniell, Medioai Topography of GvJf of Ouinea, 1849, p, 65 
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plos of central Africa, remarks that the man also must remain 
chaste during these periods. Thus, among the Atonga the wife 
leaves her husband at the sixth month of pregnancy, and does 
not resume relations with him until five or six months after 
the birth of the child. IE, in the interval, he has relations with 
any other woman, it is believed his wife will certainly die. “The 
negro is V017 rarely vicious,” Johnston says, “after he has at- 
tained lo the age of puberty. He is only more or less uxorious. 
The childi'cn are vicious, as they are among most races of 
mankind, the boys outrageously so. As regards the little girls 
over nearly the whole of British Central Africa, chastity before 
puberty is an unknown condition, except perhaps among tho 
A-nyanja. Before a girl is become a woman it is a matter of 
absolute indifference what she does, and scarcely any girl re- 
mains a virgin after about 5 years of age.”i Among the 
Bangala of the upper Congo a woman suckles her child for six 
to eighteen months and during ail this period the husband has 
no intercourse with his wife, for that, it is believed, would Mil 
the child.2 

Among the Yoruba-speaking people of West Africa A. B. 
Ellis mentions that suckling lasts for three years, during the 
whole of which period the wife must not cohabit with her 
husband.® 

Although chastity before marriage appears to be, as a rule, 
little regarded in Africa, this is not always so. In some parts of 
West Africa, a girl, at all events if of high birth, when found 
guilty of unchastity may bo punished by the insertion into her 
vagina of bird pepper, a kind of capsicum, beaten into a massr-; 
this produces intense pain and such acute inflammation that the 
canal may even be obliterated."* 

Among the Dahomey women there is no coitus during preg- 
nancy nor during suckling, which lasts for nearly three years. 

1 Sir H. II, Johnston, Britiah Central Africa, 1800, pp. 409, 414. 

SRev. J. II. Weeks, Jownal of the Anthropological Institute, lOlO, 
p. 418. 

3 »Sir A. B. 131118, Yoruba-Speaking Peoples, p. 186. 

4 W. F. Daniell, op, oit,, p. 38. 
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The same is true among tlio Jekris and other tribes on the 
Niger, where it is believed that the milk would suffer if inter- 
course took place during lactation.^ 

In another part of Africa, among the Suaheli, even after 
marriage only incomplete coitus is at fimt allowed and there is 
no intercourse for a year after the child’s birth,® 

Tarthcr BouUi, among tlie Bu Wenda of north Transvaal, 
says the Rev. E. Wessmann, although the young men are per- 
mitted to “play” with the young girls before marriage, no sexual 
intercourse is allowed. If it is seen that a girl’s labia are apart 
when she sits down on a stone, she is scolded, or even punished, 
as guilty of having had intercourse.® 

Among the higher races in India the sexual instinct is 
very developed, and sexual intercourse has been cultivated as 
an art, perhaps more elaborately than anywhere else. Here, 
however, we are far removed from primitive conditions and 
among a people closely allied to the Europeans. Farther to 
the east, as among the Cambodians, strict chastity seems to 
prevail, and if we cross the Himalayas to the north we find our- 
selves among wild people to whom sexual license is unknown. 
Thus, among the Turcomans, even a few days after the mar- 
riage has been celebrated, the young couple are separated for an 
entire year.^ 

All the great organized religions have seized on this value 
of sexual abstinence, already consecrated by primitive magic and 
religion, and embodied it in their system. It was so in ancient 
Egypt. Thus, according to Diodorus, on the death of a king, 
the entire population of Egypt abstained from sexual intercourse 
for seventy-two days. The Persians, again, attached great value 
to sexual as to all other kinds of purity. Even involuntary semi- 
nal emissions were severely punishable. To lie with a menstruat- 

1 Journal of the Anthropoloffioal Institute, August and November, 
1898, p. 106. 

i Zeilsohrift filr Ethnologie, 1890, ii and iii, p. 84; Velten, Sittm 
und QebroMohe der SuaMU, p. 12. 

i Zeitsohrift fiir Btlmologie, 1896, p. 364. 

4 Vambery, Travels in Central Asia, 1864, p. 323, 

IS 
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ing woman, according to the Vendidad, was as serious a matter 
as to pollute holy fire, and to lie with a pregnant woman was to 
incur a penalty o£ 2000 strokes. Among the modem Parsces 
a man must not lie with his wife alter she is four months and 
ten days pregnant. Mohammedanism cannot be described as an 
ascetic religion, yet long and frequent periods of sexual absti- 
nence are enjoined. There must be no sexual intercourse during 
the whole of pregnancy, doling suckling, during menstruation 
(and for eight days before and after), nor during the thirty 
days of tlio Uaniedan fast. Other limes of sexual abstinence are 
also prescribed ; thus among the Mohammedan Yezidis of Mardin 
in northern Mesopotamia tliere must be no sexual intercourse 
on Wednesdays or Fridays.^ 

In the early Christian Church many rules of sexual absti- 
nence still prevailed, similar to those usual among savages, though 
not for such prolonged periods. In Egbert’s Penitential, belong- 
ing to the ninth century, it is stated that a woman must abstain 
from intercourse with her husband tlu'ee months after conception 
and for forty days after birth. There were a number of other 
occasions, induding Lent, when a husband must not know his 
wife.^ "Some canonists say,” remarks Jeremy Taylor, “that the 
Church forbids a mutual congression of married pairs upon fes- 
tival days. . . . The Council of Eliberis commanded absti- 
nence from conjugal rights for three or four or seven days before 
the communion. Pope Liberiua commanded the same during 
the whole time of Lent, supposing the fast is polluted by such 
congressions.”® 

1 Hoard, Journal of the Anthropologioal Institute, Jan.-June, 1911, 
p. 210. n»e same rule is also observed by the Christians of this district. 

Si Ifntldon and Stubbs, OounoiHs and Kooleaiastiaal Poouments, vol. 
iii, p. 423. 

3 Jeremy Taylor, The Itule of Goneoieiux, bk. iii, ch. iv, rule is. 
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Thus it would seem probable that, contrary to a belief once 
widely prevalent, the sexual instinct has increased rather than 
diminished with the growth of civilization. This fact was clear 
to the insight of Lucretius, though it has often been lost sight 
of fiucc.^ Yet even observation of animals inight have sug- 
gested the real bearing of the facts. The higher breeds of 
cattle, it is said, require the male more often than the inferior 
breeds.® Thorough-bred horses soon reach sexual maturity, and 
I understand thaj, since pains have been taken to improve cart- 
horses the sexual instincts of the mares have become less trust- 
worthy. There is certainly no doubt that in our domestic ani- 
mals generally, which Uve under what may be called civilized 
conditions, the sexual system aud the sexual needs ai-e more 
developed than in the wild species most closely related to them.® 
All observers seem to agree on this point, and it is sufficient to 
refer to the excellent summary of the question furnished by 
Heape in the study of “The ‘Sexual Season’ of Mammals,” to 
which reference has already been made. He remaa’ks, more- 
over, that, “while the sexual activity of domestic animals and 
of wild animals in captivity may be more frequently exhibited, 
it is not so violent as is shown by animals in the wild state.”'* 
So that, it would seem, the greater periodicity of the instinct 
in the wild state, alike in animals and in man, is associated 
with greater violence of the manifestations when they do ap- 

iDfl Rerum Naiura, v, 1016. 

UBaciborski {Traiti de la Menstruation, p. 43) quotes the observa- 
tion of an experienced breeder of choice cattle to this effect. 

3 "Tile organa wliioh in the feral state,” as Adlerz remarks (Bfo- 
logiaches Oentralblatt, No. 4, 1902; quoted in Hoionce, May 16, 1902), 
"are continually exercised in a severe struggle for exi.stenGe, do not under 
domestication compete so closely with one another for the less needed 
nutriment. Hence, organs like the reproductive glands, which are not 
so directly implicated in self-preservation, are ame to avail themselves 
of more food.” 

* Quarterly Jqwmal of Miorosaopioal Soienoe, vol. xliv, 1900, p. 
12, 31, 39. 
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pear. Certaia rodents^ such os the rat and the mouse, arc well 
known to possess both great reproductive power and marked 
sexual proclivities. Heape suggests that this also is "due to 
the advantages derived from their intimate relations with the 
luxuries of civilization." Heape rc^cognizes that, as regards 
reproductive power, the same development may be traced in 
man: “It would seem highly probabJje that the reproductive 
power of man has increased with civilizaticp, precisely as it may 
be increased in the lower animals by domeb'Jication; that the 
effect of a regular supply of good food, togethtfJi^ with all the 
other stimulating factors available and exorcised in .modem civi- 
lized communities, has resulted in. such great actr^ty of the 
generative organa, and so great an increase in the Bup,^ly of the 
reproductive elements, tliat conception in the healthy i^nman 
female may bo said to be possible almost at any time duJlifg 
the reproductive period." 

“People of sense and reflection are most apl^to have violent 
and constant passions," wrote Mary Wollstonecraft, “and to be 
preyed on by them.”i It is that fact which leads to the greater 
importance of sexual phenomena among the civilized as com- 
pared to savages. The conditions of civilization increase the 
sexual instinct, which consequently tends to be more intimately 
connected with moral feelings. Morality is hound up with 
the development of the sexual instinct. The more casual and 
periodic character of the impulse in animals, since it involves 
greater sexual indifference, tends to favor a loose tie between 
the sexes, and hence is not favorable to the development of 
morals as we understand morals, ^n man the ever-present im- 
pulse of sex, idealizing each sex to the other sex, draws men and 
women together and holds them together. Ponlish aurl i|:p io- 
rant pe rsons may deplore the full developm ent:' VMoh the s^r^ a l 
ins tinet harreabh^ in civilized ma n; toV'Sier insight "^at 
®/^pmmt is seen to he in disioIuElY TmSeff' wi£E^ll that is 
mcwFpoiprasit ondT" moat "Hrficnlt, mdeed, but also all that is 
best, in human life as we kno w it^ 

1 “Love,” in noughts on the JS^uoatioti, of Dmghters. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE SEXUAL INSTINCT 

It ia a very remarkable fact that, allhongh for many years 
past serions attempts have been made to ehieiclate the psychol- 
ogy of sexual perversions, little or no endeavor has been, made 
to study the development of the noi-mal sexual emotions. 
Nearly every writer seems either to take for gi’anted that he 
and his readers are so familiar with all the facts of normal sex 
psyehology that any detailed statement is altogether uncalled 
for, or else lie ia content to write a few fragmentary remarks, 
mostly made up of miscellaneous extracts from anatomical, 
philosophical, and historical works. 

Yet it is as unreasonable to take normal phenomena for 
granted here aa in any other region of science. A knowledge 
of such phenomena is as necessary here as physiology is to 
pathology or anatomy to surgery. So far from the facts of 
normal sex development, sex emotions, and sex needs being uni' 
form and constant, as is assumed by those who consider their 
discussion unnecessary, the range of variation within fairly nor- 
mal limits is immense, and it is impossible to meet with two 
individuals whose records are nearly identical. 

There are two fundamental reasons why the endeavor 
should he made to obtoin a broad basis of clear information on 
the subject. In the first place, the normal phenomena give the 
key to the abnormal phenomena, and the majority of sexual 
perversions, including even those that are most repulsive, are 
but exaggerations of instincts and emotions that are germinal 
in normal human beings. In the second place, we cannot even 
know what is normal until we are acquainted with the sexual 
life of a large number of healthy individuals. And until we 
know the limits of nomal sexuality we arc not in position to 
lay down any reasonable rules of sexual hygiene. 
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On these groimds I have for some time sought to* obtain 
the sexual histories, and more especially the early histories, of 
men and women who, on prima fade grounds, may fairly be 
considered, or are at all events by themselves and others con- 
sidered, ordinarily healthy and normal. 

There arc many diflieulties about such a task, difficulties 
which are sufficiently obvious. There is, first of all, the natural 
mticence to reveal facta of so intimately personal a character. 
There is the prevailing ignorance and unintelligence which 
leads to the phenomena being obscure to the subject himself. 
Wlien the first difficulty has been overcome, and the second is 
non-existent, there is still a lack of sufficiently strong motive 
to undertake the record, as well as a failure to realize the value 
of such records. I have, however, received a large number of 
such histories, for the most part offered spontaneously with 
permission to make such further inquiries as I thought desir- 
able. Some of these histories are extremely interesting and 
instructive. In the present Appendix, and in a corresponding 
Appendix to the two following volumes of these Stupes, I 
bring forward a varied selection of these narratives. In a few 
cases, it will he seen, the subjects are, to say the least, on the 
borderland of the abnormal, but they do not come before ns as 
patients desiring treatment. Tliey are playing their, usually ’ 
active, sometimes even distinguished, part in the world, which 
knows nothing of their intimate histories. 

lIiSTOBY I. — ^E. T. (I reproduce this history, written in the third 
person, as it reached my hands.) T.’s earliest reoolleotions of ideas of 
a sexual character are vaguely associated with thoughts upon whipping , 
inflicted on companions by tlieir parents, and sometimes upon his own 
person. About the age of 7 T. occasionally depicted to himself the 
appearance of the bare nates and genitalia of boys during flagellation. 
‘Reflection upon whipping gave rise to slight curious sensations at the 
base of the abdomen and in the nerves of the sexual system. The sight 
of a hoy being whipped upon the hare nates caused erection before the 
age of 0. He cannot account for these excitations, os at the time he 
had not learned the most rudimentary facta of sex. The spectacle of 
the boy’s nudity had no attraction for him, while the heating aroused 
his indignation against the person who administered it. T. knew a boy 
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On these grounds I have for some time sought to* obtain 
the sexual liistories, and more especially the early histories, of 
men and •women who, on prima fade grounds, may fairly be 
considered, or are at all events by themselves and others con- 
sidered, ordinarily healthy and normal. 

There are many difficulties about such a task, difficulties 
which are sufficiently obvious. There is, first of all, the natural 
reticence to reveal facts of so intimately personal a character. 
There is the prevailing ignorance and unintelligcnco whieb 
loads to the phenomena being obscure to the subject himself. 
When the first difficulty has been overcome, and tiie second is 
non-existent, there is still a lack of sufficiently strong motive 
to undertake the record, as well as a failure to realize the valno 
of such records. I have, however, received a large number of 
such histories, for the most part offered spontaneously wiffi 
permission to make such further inquiries as I thought desir- 
able. Some of these histories are extremely interesting and 
instructive. In the present Appendix, and in a corresponding 
Appendix to the two following volumes of these Studies, I 
bring forward a varied selection of these narratives. In a few 
eases, it will be seen, the subjects are, to say the least, on the 
borderland of the abnormal, but they do not come before ub as 
patients desiring treatment. They are playing their, usually 
active, sometimes even distinguished, part in the world, which 
knows nothing of their intimate histories. 

lIisioBT I. — ^E. T. (I reproduce this history, written in the third 
person, as it reached my hands.) T.’s earliest recollections of ideas of 
a sexual eharacter are vaguely associated with thoughts upon whipping 
inflicted on companions by their parents, and sometimes upon his own 
person. About the age of 7 T. occasionally depicted to himself the 
appearance of the hare nates and genitalia of boys during flagellation. 
Beflection upon -whipping gave rise to slight curious sensations at the 
base of the abdomen and in the nerves of the sexual system. The sight 
of a boy being -whipped upon the hare nates caused erection before tiie 
age of 9. He cannot account for these excitations, as at the time he 
had not learned the most rudimentary facts of sex. The spectacle of 
the boy's nudity had no attraction for him, while the beating aroused 
his indignation against the person who administered it. T. knew a boy 
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As IN many other of these Studies, and perhaps move than 
in most, the task attempted in the' present Toinme is rAamly of 
a tentative and preliminary character. There is here little scope 
■yet for the presentation of definite scientific results. However 
it may be in the physical ■universe, in the cosmos of science our 
knowledge must be nebulous before it constellates into definitely 
measurable shapes, and nothing is gained by attempting to 
anticipate the evolutionary process. Thus it is that here, for 
the most part, we have to content ourselves at present with the 
task of mapping out the field in broad and general outlines, 
bringing together the facts and considerations which indicate the 
direction in ■which morfe extended and precise results will m the 
future be probably found. 

In his famous Descent of Man, wherein he first eet forth 
the doctrine of sexual selection, Darwin injured an essentiallj 
sound principle by introducing into it a psychological confusion 
whereby the physiological sensory stimuli -trough which sexual 
selection operates were regarded as equivalent to aestiistic pref- 
erences. This confusion misled many, and it is only within 
recent years (as has been set forth in the ‘^Analysis of tlie Sex- 
ual Impulse” in the previous volume of these Studies) that the 
investigations and criticisms of numerous workers have placed 
the doctrine of sexual selection on a firm basis by eliminating ite 
hazardous aesthetic element. Love springs up as a response to 
a number of stimuli to tumescence, the object that most ade- 
quately arouses tumescence being that which eyokes lovej ■the 
question of {esthetic beauty, although it develops on this basis, 
is not itself fundamental and need not even be consciously 
present at all. When we look at these phenomena in their broad- 
est biological aspects, love is only to a limited extent a response 
to beauty; to a greater extent beauty is simply a name for the 
complexus of stimuli which most adequately arouses love. If 
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we analyze these stimuli to tumescence as they proceed from a 
person of the opposite sex we find that ‘they are all appeals which 
must come through the channds of four senses: touch, smell, 
hearing, and, above all, vision. "When a man or a woman ex- 
periences sexual love for one particular person from among the 
multitude by which he or she is surrounded, this is due to the 
influences of a group of stimuli coming throirgh the channels 
of one or more of these senses. There has been a sexual selection 
conditioned by sensory stimuli. This is true even of the finer 
and more spiritual influences that proceed from one person to 
another, although, in order to grasp the phenomena adequately, 
it is best to insist on the more fundamental and loss complex 
forms which they assume. In this sense sexual selection is no 
longer a hypothesis concerning the truth of which it is possible 
to dispute; it is a self-evident fact The difiSculty is not as ter 
its existence, hut as to the methods by which it may he most 
precisely measured. It is fundamentally a psychological process, 
and should be approached from the psychological side. This is 
the reason for dealing with it here. Obscure as the psychological 
aspects of sexual selection still remain, they are full of fascina- 
tion, for they reveal to us the more intimate sides of human 
evolution, of the process whereby man is molded into the shapes 
we know, 

Hxtelooe Elub, 

C4 Holmdene Avenue, 

Herne Hill, London. 
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SEXUAL SELECTION IN MAN. 


The External Seiihory Stimuli AlTcoting Selection in Man — The 
Four SonHCS involved. 


Tdmeboence — the process by which the organism is 
brought into the physical and psychic state necessary to in- 
sure conjugation and detumeseence — ^to some extent comes 
about through the spontaneous action of internal forces. To 
that extent it is analogous to the physical and psychic changes 
which accompany the gradual filling of the bladder and pre- 
cede its evacuation. But even among animals who are by no 
means high in the zoological scale the process is more compU- 
eated than tliis. External stimuli act at every stage, arousing 
or heightening the process of tumescence,- and in normal human 
beings it may be said that the process is never completed with- 
out the aid of such stimuli, for even in the auto-erotic sphere 
external stimuli are still active, either actually or in imagina- 
tion. 

The chief stimuli which influence tumescence and thus 
direct sexual choice coinT^iffly — ^indeed, excTusively — ^through 
the four senses of touch, smell, hearing, and sight. All the phe- 
nomena of sexual selection, so far as they are based externally, 
act through these four senses.^ The reality of the influence 
thus exerted may be demonstrated statistically even in civil- 


1 Taste must, I believe, be excluded, for if wo abstract the parts of 
touch and smell, even in those abnormal sexual acts in which it may 
seem lo be alleoted, taste eould soareely have any influence. Most of 
our "tasting,” os Waller puts i^ is done by the nose, which, in 
18 m specially close relationship, posteriorly, with the mouth. There 
are at most four f^te sensations— sweet, bitter, salt, and sour— if even 
all of these are simple tastes. What commonly pass for taste sensa- 
toons, fts shown by some experiments of G. T. W. Patrick (Psyohologioal 
1898, p, 160), are the composite results of the mingW of^- 
aations of emell, touch, temperature, eight, and taste. 

0 ^ 
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ized man, and it has been shown that, as regards, for instanct 
eye-color, conjugal partnera differ sensibly from the unmarried 
persons by whom they are surrounded. When, therefore, we 
are exploring the nature of the influence which stimuli, acting 
throAigh the sensory channels, exert on the strength and direc- 
tion of the sexual impulse, we are inttmaiely concerned with 
the proces.s by which tlie actual form and color, not alone of 
living things generally, but of our own species, have been 
shaped and arc still being shaped. At the same time, it is 
■ probable, wc arc exploring tlie mystery which underlies all the 
subtle appreciations, all the emotional undertones, which are 
woven in the web of the whole world as it appeals to us through 
those sensory passages by wliich alone it can reach us. We are 
here approaching, therefore, a fundamental subject of unsur- 
passable importance, a subject which has not yet been ac- 
curately explored save at a few isolated points and one which 
it is therefore impossible to deal with fully and adequately. 
Yet it cannot be passed over, for it enters into the whole psy- 
chology of the sexual instinct. 

Of the four senses — ^touch, smell, hearing, and sight— 
with which we are here concerned, touch is the most primitive, 
and it may be said to be the most important, though it is 
usually the last to make its appeal felt. Smell, which occupies 
the chief place among many animals, is of comparatively less 
importance, though of considerable interest, in man ; it is only 
less intimate and final than touch. Sight occupies an inter- 
mediate position, and on tliia account, and also on account of 
the very great part played hy vision in life generally as well 
^ as in art, it is the most important of all the senses from the 
human sexual point of view. Hearing, from the same point of 
view, is the most remote of all the senses in its appeal to the 
sexual impulse, and on tliat account it is, when it intervenes, 
among tlie first to make its influence felt. 
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The Primitive Qiaraeter of the Skin — ^Its Qmtiitiea — ^Touoh the 
Earliest Source of Sensory Fleasnre — ^The Oharaoteristics of Touch — Aa 
the Alpha and Omega of Affection — The Sexual Organs a Special Adap- 
tation of Touch — Sexual Attraction as Originated by Touch — Sexual 
Hypersethesia to Touch — ^The Sexual Associations of Acne. 

We are accustomed to regard the skin as mainly owing its 
existence to the need for the protection of the delicate vessels, 
nerves, viscera, and muscles underneath. Undoubtedly it per- 
forms, and by its tough and elastic te.vture is well fitted to 
perform, this extremely important service. But the skin is 
not merely a method of protection against the external world j 
it is also a method of bringing us into sensitive contact with 
the external world. It is thus, as the organ of touch, the seat 
of the most widely diffused sense we possess, and, moreover, 
tlie sense which is the most ancient and fundamental of all — 
the mother of the other senses. 

It is scarcely necessary to insist that tlie primitive nature 
of the sensory function of the skin with the derivative nature 
of the other senses, is a well ascertained and demonstrable fact. 
The lower we descend in the animal scale, the more varied we 
find the functions of the skin to he, and if in the higher ani- 
mals much of the complexity has disappeared, that is- only 
because the specialization of the various skin regions into dis- 
tinct organs has rendered this eomplexily unnecessary. Even 
yet, however, in man himself the skin still retains, in a more or 
less latent condition, much of its varied and primary power, 
and the analysis of patliologicai and even normal phenomena 
serves to bring these old powers into clear light. 


( 3 ) 
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' Woods Hutehijjaon {S Indies in Buman and Oomparatvoe Pathology, 
1901, Chapters VII and VIII) has admirably set forth the immense im- 
portance of tlie shin, as in the drat place “a tissue which is silk to 
the touch, the most exq,uisitely beautiful surface in 'the universe to the 
eye, and yet a wall of adamant against hostile attack. Impervious 
alike, by virtue of its wonderful responsive vitality, to moisture and 
drought, cold and heat, electrical changes, hostile bacteria, the most 
virulent of poisons and the deadliest of gases, it is one of the real 
Wonders of the World. More beautiful than, velvet, softer and more 
pliable than silk, more impervious tlian rubber, and more durable under 
exposure than steel, well-nigh aa resistant to electric currents os glass, 
it is one of the toughest and most dangerproof substances in the three 
kingdoms of nature” (although, as tWs author adds, we “hardly dare 
permit it to see the sunlight or breathe the open air”). But it is 
more than this. It is, as Woods EutchinsoDL expresses it, the creator 
of the entire body; its embryonio infoldings form the alimentary canal, 
the brain, the spinal cord, while every sense is but a specialization of 
its general organic activity. It is furthermore a kind of “skin-heart,” 
promoting the circulation by its own energy; it is the great heat- 
regulating organ of the body; it is an excretory organ only second to 
the kidneys, which descend from it, and finally it still remains the seat 
of touch. 

It may be added that the extreme beauty of the skin as a surface 
is very clearly brought out by the inadequacy of the comparisons com- 
monly used in order to express its beauty. Snow, marble, alabaster, 
ivory, milk, cream, silk, velvet, and all the other conventional similes 
furnish surfaces which from any point of view are incomparably inferior 
to the skin itself. (Of, Strata, Die SohSnheit dea WeaUohen Korpers, 
Chapter XII.) 

With reference to the extraordinary vitality of the akin, «n- 
phasized by Woods Sutebinson, it may be added that, when experi- 
menting on the skin with the electric current, Waller found that 
healthy skin showed signs of life ten days or more after excision. 
It has been found also that fragments of skin which have been pre- 
served in sterile fluid for even as long as nine months may still be 
successfully transplanted on to the body. (British Medical Journal, 
July 10. 1002.) 

Everything indicates, remark Stanly Hall and Donaldson ("Motor 
Sensations in the Skin,” Mind, 188S), that the skin is "not only the 
primeval and most reliable source of our knowledge of the external 
world or the archseologioal field of psychology,” but a field in which 
work may shed light on some of the most fundamental problems of 
psychic action. Groos (Spiels der Mmsohen, pp. 8-16) also deals with 
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Touch sensations are without doubt the first of all the sensory 
impreBsioiiB to prove pleasurable. We should, indeed, expect this from 
the fact that the skin reflexes have' already appeared before birth, while 
a pleasurable sensitiveness of the lips is doubtless a factor in the 
child’s response to tlie contact of the maternal nipple. Very early 
memories of sensory pleasure seem to be frequently, perhaps most fre- 
quently, tactile in character, though this fact is often disguised in recol- 
lection, owing to tactile imprassion being vague and diffused; there is 
thus in Elizabeth Potwin’s “Study of Early Memories’’ [Psyohologioal 
ffevUno, Kovcinbor, 1001) no separate group of tactile memories, and 
the more elaborate investigation by Colegrovc ("Individual MemoTies,” 
imeriaatt Journal of Vayohology, January, 1809) yields no decisive re- 
sults under this head. See, however, Stanley Hall’s valuable study, 
“Some Aspects of the Early Sense of Self," A»ie)-ioa« Journal of 
Psychology, April, 1808. Rlilpc has a discussion of the psychology of 
cutaneous sensations ( Outlines of Payahology [English translation], 
pp. 87 ei seg.). 

Harriet Martineau, at the beginning of her Autobiography, re- 
ferring to the vivid character of tactile sensations in early childhood, 
remarks, concerning an early memory of touching a velvet button, that 
“the rapture of the sensation was really monstrous.” And a lady tells 
me that one of her earliest xaemoriesi at the age of 3 is of the exquisite 
sensation of the casual contact of a cool stone with the vulva in 
the act of urinating. Such sensations, of course, cannot be termed 
specifically sexual, though they help to furnish the tactile basis on 
which the specifically sexual sensations develop. 

The elementary sensitiveness of the skin is shown by the. foot 
that moderate excitation suffices to raise the temperature, while Heiden- 
hain and others have shown that in animals cutaneous stimuli modify 
the sensibility of tiie brain cortex, slight stimulus increasing excit- 
ability and strong stimulus diminishing it. EOrO has shown that the 
slight stimulus to the skin furnished by placing a piece of metal on 
the arm or elsewhere suflices to increase the output of work with the 
ergograph, (Eerfi, Oomptes Rendws Boai&ti ie Biologic, July Iff, 1902; 
id.'Pathologie dec Emotions, pp. 40 et seq.) 

FOrO found that the application of a mustard plaster to the skin, 
or on icebag, or a hot-water bottle, or even- a light touch with a 
painter’s brush, all exerted a powerful effect in increasing muscular 
work with the ergograph. "The tonic effect of cutaneous excitation," 
he remarks, "throws light on the psychology of tlie caress. It is al- 
ways the most sensitive pqrts of the body which seek to give or to 
receive caresses. Many animals rub or lick each other. The mucous 
surfaces share in this irritability of the skin. The kiss is not only on 
expression of feeling; it is a means of provoking it. Cataglottism is by 
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no means confined to pigeons. The tonic value of cutaneous atimulo. 
tion is indeed a commonly accepted idea. Wrestlers rub their hands 
or limbs, and the hand-shake also is not without its physiological 
basis. 

Cutaneous cxeitations may cause painful sensations to cease. Many 
massage practices which favor work act chiefly us sensorial stimulants; 
on tills account many nervous persons cannot abandon them, and the 
OreeiiB and Homans found in massage not only health, but pleasure. 
Lauder Brimton regards many eominon manneuvres, like seratehing 
the head and pulling the mustache, os metliods of dilating the blood- 
vessels of the lirain by stimulating the facial nerve. The motor re- 
actions of cutaneous excitations favor this hypothesis.” {I’6r6, Travail 
at PlaUir, Chapter XV, “Influence dcs Excitations du Toucher sur le 
Travail.”) 

The main characteristics of the primitive sense of touch 
are its wide diffusion over the whole body and the massive 
vagueness and imprecision of the messages it sends to the brain. 
This is the reason why it is, of all the senses, the least intel- 
lectual and the least msthetic; it is also the reason why it is, 
of all the senses, the most profoundly emotional. “Touch,” 
wrote Bain in his Emotion'S and Will, “is both the alpha and 
the omega of affection,” and he insisted on the special sig- 
nificance in this connection of “tenderness” — a eharacteristio 
emotional quality- of affection whidi is directly founded on sen- 
sations of touch. If tenderness is the alpha of affection, even 
between the sexes, its omega is to be found in the sexual em- 
brace, which may be said to be a method of obtaining, through 
a specialized organization of the skin, the most exquisite and 
intense sensations of touch. 

"We believe nothing is bo exciting to the instinct or mere paasion 
as the presence of the hand or those tactile caresses Avhich mark affec- 
tion,” statoB the anonymous author of an article on “Woman in her 
Psychological Relations, ” in the Journal of Psyohologioal Medicine, 
1861. “They are the most general stimuli in lower animals. The first 
recourse in difficuHy or danger, and the primary solace in anguish, 
for noman is the bosom of her husband or her lover. She seeks solace 
and protection and repose on that part of the body where she herself 
places the objects of her own affection. Woman appears to have the 
same inBlinctlvp impulse in this respect all over the world.” 
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It is because tlie sexual orgasm is fou-uded on a special 
adaptation and intensification of touch sensations that the sense 
of touch generally is to be regarded as occupying the very first 
place in reference to the sexual emotions. Pdre, Mantegazza, 
Ponla, and most other writers on this question are here agi'eed. 
Touch sensations constitute a vast gamut for the expression 
of alfection, with at one end' the note of m in imu m personal 
affection in the brief and limited touch involved by the con- 
ventional hand-slinke and the conventional kiss, and at the 
other end the final and intimate contact in which passion finds 
the supreme satisfaction of its most profound desire. The in- 
termediate region has its great significance for us because it 
offers a field in which ufTeetion has its full scope, but in which 
every road may possibly lead to the goal of sexual love. It 
is the intimacy of touch contacts, their inevitable approach 
to the threshold of sexual emotion, which leads to a jealous 
and instinctive parsimony in the contact of skin and slcin and 
to tlie tendency 'with the increased sensitiveness of the nervous 
system involved by civilization to restrain even the conven- 
tional touch manifestation of ordinary affection and esteem. 
In China fathers leave off kissing their daughters while they 
are still young children. In England the kiss as an ordinary 
greeting between men and women — a custom inherited from 
classic and early Christian antiquity-nstill persisted to the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. In Ihance the same custom 
existed in the seventeenth century, but in the middle of that 
century was beginning to be regarded as dangerous,! while at 
the present time the conventional Iciss on the cheek is strictly 
differentiated from the kiss on the mouth, which is reserved 
for lovers. Touch contacts between person and person, other- 
tlian those limited and defined by custom, tend to become 
either unpleasant— as an undesired intrusion into an intimate 
sphere — or else, when occurring between man and woman at 
some peculiar moment, they may make a powerful reverbera- 
tion in the emotional and more specifically sexual sphere. One 


lA. 5’ranklin, Les Soitia de Toiletie, p. 81. 
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man falls in love with his future wife because he has to carry 
lier upstairs with a sprained ankle. Another dates his love- 
story from a romp in which his cheek accidentally canie in con- 
tact with that of hia future wife. A woman will sometimes 
instinctively strive to attract the attention of the man who 
appeals to her by a peculiar and prolonged pressure of the 
liand — the only touch contact permitted to her. Dante, as 
Penta has remarked, refers to "sight or touch” as the two 
channels through which a woman’s love is revived {Purgaiono, 
VIII, 76). Even the hand-shake of a. sympathetic man is 
enough in some chaste and sensitive women to produce sexual 
excitement or sometimes even the orgasm. The cases in which 
love arises from the influence of stimuli coming through the 
sense of touch are no doubt frequent, and they would be still 
more frequent if it were not that the very proximity of this 
sense to tiie sexual sphere causes it to be guarded with a care 
which in the case of the other senses it is impossible to exercise. 
This intimacy of touch and the reaction against its sexual ap- 
proximations leads to what James has called "the antiaexml 
instinct, the instinct of personal isolation, the actual repulsive- 
ness to us of the idea of intimate contact with most of tlie 
persons we meet, especially those of our own sex.” He refers 
in this connection to tlie unpleasantness of the sensation felt on 
occupying a seat still warm from the body of another person.^ 
The Catholic Church has always recognized the risks of vul- 
uptuous emotion involved in tactile contacts, and the facilily 
with which even the most innocent contacts may take on a 
libidinous character.® 

The following observations were written by a lady (aged SO) who 
has never had sexual relationships; "I am only conscious of a very 
sweet and pleasurable emotion when coming in contact with honorable 
men, and consider that a comparison can bo made between the idealism 
of such emollona and those of masic, of beauties of Nature, and of pro- 
ductions of art. While studying and writing articles upon a new sub- 


iW. James, Prinoiplea of Psyohology, vol. ii. p. 347. 

2 Numerous passages from the theologians bearing on this point 
ore brought together in Uoeohialogia, pp. 221-226. 
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ject I came in contact vith a axxicialiatj who rendered me considerable 
aid, and, one day, while jointly correcting a piece of work, he touched 
my hand. This produced a sweet and pure sensation of thrill tlirough 
the whole system. I said nothing; in fact, was too thrilled for speech; 
and never to this day have shown any responsive action, but for 
months at certain perioda, generally twice a month, I have experi- 
enced the most pleasurable emotions. I have seen this friend twice 
since, and have a curious feeling that I stand on one side of a hedge, 
while he is on Uie other, and, aa neither makes an approach, pleasure 
of the highest kind is experienced, but not allowed to go beyond reason- 
able and health-giving bounds. In some moments I feel overcome by 
a sense of mastery by tliis man, and yet, feeling that any approach 
would be undignified, some pleasure is experienced in restraining and 
keeping within proper bounds this passional emotion. All these thrills 
of pleasurable emotion possess a psychic rahie, and, so long as the 
nervous system is kept in perfect health, they do not seem to have 
the power to injure, but rather one is able to utilize the passionate 
emotions os weapons for pleasure and work.” 

Yarious parts of the skin surface appear to have special sexual 
sensitiveness, peculiarly marked in many individuals, especially women; 
so that, as F6r6 remarks {UInttimt Semiel, second edition, 1902, p. 
130), contact stimulation of the lips, lobe of ear, nape of neck, little 
finger, knee, etc., may suffice oven to produce the orgasm. Some sex- 
ually hypeTGSstbetic women, as has already been noted, experience this 
when shaking hands with a man who is attractive to them. In some 
neurotic persons this sensibility, as YSrfi shows, may eodst in so mor- 
bid a degree that even the contact of the sensitive spot with unattrac- 
tive persons or inanimate objects may produce the orgasm. In this con- 
nection reference may be made to the well-known fact that in some 
hysterical subjects there are so-called "erogenous zonesi” simple pres- 
Bore on which suffices to evoke the complete orgasm. There is, per- 
haps, some significance, from our present point of view, in the fact 
that, aa emphasized by Savill ("Hysterical Skin Symptoms,” Lancet, 
January 30, 1004), the akin is one of the very best places to study 
hysteria. 

The intimate connection between the skin and the sexual sphere 
is also shown in pathological conditions of the akin, especially in none 
as well as simple pimples on the face. The sexual development of 
puberty involves a fevelopment of hair in various regions of the body 
which previously were hairless. As, however, the sebaceous glands on 
the face and elsewhere are the vestiges of former hairs and survive from 
a period when the whole body was hairy, thqf also tend to experience 
in an abortive manner this same impulse. Thus, we may say that, with 
the development of the sexual organs at puberty, there is correlated ex- 
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citement of tlie whole pilo-aebaeeona apparaius. In the regions where 
this apparatus is vestigial, and notably in the face, this abortive at- 
tempt of the hair-folhclcs and their sebaceous appendages to produce 
hairi tends only to disorganization, and simple eomedones or pustular 
acne pimples are liable to occur. As a rule, acne appears about puberty 
and dies out slowly during adolescence. While fairly common in young 
women, it is usually much less severe, but tends to be exacerbated 
at the menstrual periods; it ia also apt to appear at the change of 
life. (Stephen Mackenzie, “The Etiology and Treatment of Acne yul- 
garis," British Medical Jountal, September 20, 1804. Layoook [yenioiig 
Diseases of Women, 1840, p. 23] pointed out that acne occurs chiefly in 
those parte of the surface covered by sexual hair. A lucid account of 
the origin of acne will be found in Woods Hutchinson’s Studies ia 
Human and Gomparative Pathology, pp. 170-184. Q. J. Engelmann 
l‘'The Hystoro-neurosea,” Oynasoologioal Transaolions, 1887, pp. 124 et 
seg.] discusses various pathological disorders of the skin as reflex dis- 
turbances originating in the sexual sphere. ) 

The influence of menstruation in exacerbating acne has been called 
in question, but it seems to be well established. Thus, Bulkley ("Kela- 
tion between Certain Diseases of the Skin and the Menstrual Func- 
tion,” Transactions of the Medical Society of New York, 1001, p. 828) 
found that, in SIO cages of acne in women, 146, or nearly one-third, 
were worse about the monthly period. Sometimes it only appeared 
during menstruation. The exacerbation occurred much more frequently 
just before than jnst after the period. There was usually some dis- 
turbance of menstruation. Various other disorders of the skin show a 
similar relationship to menstruation. 

It has been asserted that masturbation is a frequent or constant 
cause of acne at puberty. (See, e.g., discussion in British Medical 
Journal, July, 1882.) This cannot be accepted. Acne very frequently 
occurs without masturbation, and masturbation is very frequently prac- 
ticed without producing acne. At the same time we may well believe 
that at the period of puberty, when the pilo-sebaoeous system is already 
in sensitive touch with the sexual system, the shock of frequently re- 
peated masturbation may (in the same way as disordered menstru- 
ation) have its Tcpercussion on the skin. Thus, a lady has informed 
me tiiat at about the age of 18 she found that frequently repeated 
masturbation was followed by the appearance of comedones. 



n. 

Ticklishnoss — Its Origin and Signifloanee— The Psychology of Tick- 
ling— Laughter — Laughter as a Kind of Detumeaoence — The Sexual Re- 
lationships of Itching— The Pleasure of Tickling— Its Decrease with 
Ago and Suxual Activity. 

Tonoii, as has already been remarked, is the least intel- 
lectual of the senses. There is, however, one form of toncli 
sensation — ^that is to say, ticklishness — which is of so special 
and peculiar a nature that it has sometimes been put aside in 
a class apart from all other touch sensations, Scaliger pro- 
posed to class titillation as a sixth, or separate, sense, Alrnlz, 
of TJpsala, regards tickling as a milder degree of •’tching, and 
considers that the two together constitute a sensation of dis- 
tinct quality with distinct end-organs for the mediation of 
that quality,! However we may regard this extreme view, 
tickling is certainly a specialized modifioation of touch and it 
is at the same time the most intellectual mode of touch sen- 
sation and that with the closest connection with the sexual 
sphere. To regard tickling as an intellectual manifestation may 
cause surprise, more especially when it is remembered that 
ticklishness is a form of sensation which reaches full develop- 
ment veiy early in life, and it has to be admitted that, as com- 
pared even with the messages that may be sent through HTnen 
and taste, the intellectual element in ticklishness remains Rmn.11 , 
But its presence here has been independently recognized by 
various investigators, Groos points out the psychic factor in 
tickling as e\idenced by the impossibility of self-tickling.^ 
Louis Robinson considers that ticklishness “appears to be one 
of tiie simplest developments of mechanical and automatic nerv- 
ous processes in the direction of the complex functioning of 

lAliutz’s views are aummarized in PsyeJiologioal Review, Sept,, 

s Ofe Smele dor Menaohen, 1899, p. 206. 
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the higher centres -ffhich comes witihin the scope of psychology/'l 
Stanley Hall and Allin remark that “these minimal touch ex- 
citations represent the very oldest stratum of psychic life in the 
soul.”2 nirman Stanley, in a somewhat manner, 

pushes the intellectual element in ticklishness veory far back 
and associates it with “tentacular experience.” “By temporary 
self-extension,” he remarks, “even low amoeboid organisms have 
slight, but suggestive, touch experiences that stimulate very 
general and violent reactions, and in higher organisms ex- 
tended touch-organs, as tentacles, antennm, hair, etc., become 
permanent and very delicately sensitive organs, where mlniTna l 
contacts have very distinct and powerful reactions.” Thus 
ticldishnesa would be the survival of long passed, ancestral tentac- 
ular experience, which, originally a stimulation producing in- 
tense agitation and alarm, has now become merely a play activity 
and a source of keen pleasure.® 

We need not, however, go so far back in the zoological 
series to explain the origin and significance of tickling in the 
human species. Sir J. Y. Simpson suggested, in an elaborate 
study of the position of the child in the womb, that the ex- 
treme excitomotory sensibility of the slrin in variouB regions, 
such as the sole of the foot, the knee, the sides, which already 
exists before birth, has for its object the excitation and pres- 
ervation of the muscular movements necessary to keep the foetus 
in the most favorable position in the womb.* It is, in fact, 
certainly the case that the stimulation of all the ticldish regions 
in the body tends to produce exactly that curled up position 
of extreme muscular flexion and general ovoid shape which is 
the normal position of the foetus in the womb. We may well 
. believe that in this early developed reflex activity we have the 


1 L, Bobinson, art, “Xit^iahnesB,” Tuke^s Diotionary of Payeholog- 
•ml Itedimne. 

3 Stanley Hall and Allin, "TiokUng and Laughter,” American Joitr- 
ml of Piyohology, October, 1897. 

t E. M. Stanley, "Remarks on Tickling and Laughter,” Amerlam 
Journal of Peyohology, vol. ix, January, 1898. 

< Simpson, “On the Attitude of the Rtetus in Utero,” Olitetrio 
ilemoirs, 18S6, vol. ii. 
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basis of that somewhat more complex ticklishness which appears 
somewhat later. 

The mental element in tickling is indicated by the fact 
that even a child^ in whom ticklishness is highly developed, 
cannot tickle himself; so that tickling is not a simple reflex. 
This fact was long ago pointed out by Erasmus Darwin, and 
he accounted for it by supposing that voluntary exertion dimin- 
ishes the energy of sensation.^ This explanation is, however, 
inadmissible, for, although we cannot easily tickle ourselves 
by the contact of tlie skin with our own fingers, we can do so 
with the aid of a foreign body, like a feather. We may per- 
haps suppose that, as ticklishness has probably developed under 
the influence of natural selection as a method of protection 
against attack and a warning of the approach of foreign bodies, 
its end would bo defeated if it involved a simple reaction to 
the contact of the organism with itself. This need of protection 
it is which involves flie necessily of a minimal excitation pro- 
ducing a maximal effect, though tlie mechanism whereby this , 
takes place has caused considerable discussion. We may, it 
is probable, best account for it by invoking the summation- 
irradiation theory of pain-pleasure, the summation of the stim- 
uli in their course through the nerves, aided by capillary con- 
gestion, leading to irradiation due to anastomoses between the 
tactile corpuscles, not to speak of the much wider irradiation 
which is possible by means of central nervous connections. 

Prof. C. L. Herrick adopts this explanation of the phenomena of 
tickling, and rests it, in part, on Dowel's study of the tactile eorpuscles 
(“Psyehologioftl Corollaries of Modwn Neurological Discoveries,*’ Jour- 
nal of Oomparative Neurologp, March, 1898). The following remarlcs 
of Prof. A. Allin may also be quoted in further explanation of the same 
theory! “So far as ticklishneBS is concerned, a very important factor in 
the production of this feeling is undoubtedly that of the summation of 
stimuli, In a research of Stirling’s, carried on under Ludwig’s direction, 
it was shown that reflex contractions only occur from repeated shocki 
to the nerve-centres — ^that is, through summation of successive stimuli. 
That this result is also due in some degree to an alternating increase 


1 Erasmus Darwin, ZoSnomia, Sect. XVII, 4. 
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in the srnsibiliiy of the varioua areas in question from, altered supply of 
blood is reasonably certain. As a consequence of this summation- 
proccsb tlicrc would result in many oases and in cases of excessive 
nervous discharge the oiiposilo of pleasure, namely: pain. A number 
of instances liave been recorded of de^th resulting from tickling, and 
time is no reason to doubt the truth of the statement that Simon de 
Montfort, during the persecution of the Albigcnses, put some of them 
to death by tickling tlie soles of their feet with a feather. An addi- 
tional causal factor in the production of tickling may lie in the nature 
and structure of the nervous: process involved in perception in general. 
According to certain histological researches of recent years we know 
that hetween the sense-organs and the central nervous system there 
exist closely connected chains of conductors or neurons, along which 
an impression received by a single seusory cell on the periphery is 
propagated avalanchclike through an increasing number of neurons 
until the brain is reached. If on the periphery a single cell is excited 
the avalanchelike process continues until finally hundreds or thousands 
of nerve-cells in the cortex are aroused to considerable activity. Golgi, 
HamOn y Cajal, Koelliker, Hold, Eetzius, and others have demonstrated 
the histological basis of this law for vision, hearing, and smell, and 
we may safely assume from the phenomena of tickling that the sense 
of touch la not lacking in a similar arrangement. May not a sug- 
gestion he offered, with some plausibilily, that even in ideal or repre- 
sentative tickling, where tickling results, say, from someone pointing 
a Unger at the ticklish places, this avalanchelike process may he incited 
from central centres, thus producing, although in a modified degree, 
the pleasant phenomena in question? As to the deepest causal factor, 
1 should say that tickling is the result of vasomotor shock.” (A. Allin, 
"On Laughter,” Psyohologieal Seview, May, 1003.) 

The intellectual element in tickling comes out in its con- 
nection with laughter and tlie sense of the comic, of which 
it may he said to constitute the physical basis. While we are 
nut here concerned with laughter and the comic sense, — a sub- 
ject which has lately attracted considerable attention, — it may 
be instructive to point out that there is more than am analogy 
hetween laughter and the phenomena of sexual tumescence and 
detumescence. The process whereby prolonged tickling, with 
its nervous summation and irradiation and accompanying hy- 
peiecmia, finds sudden relief in an explosion of laughter is a 
real example of tumescence — as it has been defined in the study 
in another volume entitled ‘‘An Analysis of the Sexual Im- 
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pulse” — ^resulting finally in the orgasm of detumescence. The 
reality of the connection between die sexual embrace and tick- 
ling is indicated by tlie fact that in some languages, as in that 
of the Jj’itogianSji the same word is applied to both. That 
ordinary tickling is not &e.xual is duo to the circumstances of 
the ease and the regions to which the tickling is applied. If, 
however, tl\e tickling is applied within the sexual sphere, then 
there is a tendency for orgasm to take place instead of laughter. 
The connection wliieh, through the phenomena of tickling, 
laughter lima bears to the sexual sphere is well indicated, as 
G-roos has pointed out, by tlie fact that in sexually-minded 
people sexual allusions tend to produce laughter, this being the 
method by which they are diverted from the risks of more 
specifically sexual detumeaccnco.^ 

Hoferenflo has been made to the view of Alrutz, according to 
which tickling is a milder degree of itching. It is more convenient and 
probably more correct to regard itching or pruritus, as it is termed in 
its pathological forms, as a distinct sensation, for it does not arise 
under precisely the same conditions as tickling nor is it relieved in 
the same way. There is interest, however, in pointing out in tliis con- 
nection that, like tickling, itching has a real parallelism to the speoial- 
ized se.\ual sensations. Bronson, who has very ably interpreted the 
sensations of itching (Now York Neurological Society, October 7, 1800 ; 
Uedioal News, February 14, 1903, and summarized in the British 
Medical Journal, March 7, 1003; and elsewhere), regards it as a per- 
version of the sense of touch, a dysassthesia due to obstructed nerve- 
excitation with imperfect conduction of the generated force into corre- 
lated nervous energy. The scratching which relieves itching directs the 
nervous energy into freer channels, sometimes substituting for the pru- 
ritus either painful or voluptuous sensations. Suoh voluptuous sensa.- 
tions may be regarded as a generalized aphrodisiac sense comparahle to 
the specialized sexual orgasm. Bronson refers to the significant fact 
that itching occurs so frequently in the sexual region, and states that 
sexual neurasthenia is sometimes the only discoverable cause of genital 
and anal pruritus. ( G'f. discussion on pruritus, British Medioal Journal, 

1 Ilyades and Deniker, Mission Boienti/lque du Cap Bom, vol. vii. 
p. 20G. 

2 Such an interpretation is supported by tlie arguments of W. Mo- 
Dougail (“The Theory of Laughter,” Nature, February 6, 1903), who 
controds, without any reference to the sexual field, that one of the ob- 
jects of laughter is automatically to "disperse our attention.” 
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November 30, 1895.) Gilman, again (American Journal of Psychology, 
vi, p. 22), conaiders that scratching, os well aa sneezing, is oomparabla 
to coitus. 

The sexual cinbraeo has an intimate connection with the 
plioiiomcna of ticklishness which could' not fail to he recog- 
nized. This connection is, indeed, tlio, basis of Spinoza’s famous 
definition of love, — "Amor est titillatio qucedam concomitante 
idea, causce extorncc" — a statement wliich seems to be reflected 
in Chamfort’s definition of love as "Vechange de deux fantaisies, 
et le contact de deux epidermes," The sexual act, says Gowers, 
is, in fact, a akin reflex.^ “The sexual parts,” Hall and Allin 
state, “have a ticklishnesa as unique as their function and as 
keen as their impoi*tance.” Herrick finds the supreme illus- 
tration of the summation and irradiation theory of tickling in 
the phenomena of erotic excitement, and points out that in 
harmony with this the sldn of the sexual region is, as Dogiel 
has shown, that portion of the body in which the tactile cor- 
puscles are most thoroughly and elaborately provided witli 
anastomosing fibres. It has been pointed out^ that, when ordi- 
nary tactile sensibility is partially abolished, — especially in 
hemianesthesia in the insane, — some sexual disturbance is spe- 
cially apt to he found in association. 

In young children, in girls even when they are no longer 
children, and occasionally in men, tickling may be a source of 
acute pleasure, which in very early life is not sexual, but later 
tends to become so under circumstances predisposing to the pro- 
duction of erotic emotion, and especially when the nerWs 
system is keyed up to a high tone favorable for the produotion 
of the maximum effect of tickling. 

“When young,” writes a lady aged 28, "I was extremely fond of 
being tickied, and I am to some extent stiil. Between the ages of 10 
and 12 it gave me exquisite pleasure, which I now regard as sexual! 

lEven the structure of the vaginal mucous membrane, it may be 
noted, is analogous to that of the skin. D. Berry Hart, “Note on the 
Development of the Clitoris, Vagina, and Hymen," Transactions of the 
Edinburgh Ohstelrioal Society, vol. xxi, 1886. 

iiW. H. B. Stoddart, “Aneeathesia in the Insane,” Jowenal of 
liental Science, October, 1809. 
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in oharaoter. I used to bribe my younger sister to tickle my feet until 
she was tired.” 

Stanley Hall and Allin in their investigation of the phenomena 
of tickling, largely carried out among young women teachers, found 
that in 60 clearly marked cases tieklishness was more marked at one 
time than anotlier, “as when they have been ‘carrying on,’ or are in 
a happy mood, are nervous or unwell, after a good meal, when being 
washed, when in perfect health, when with people they like, etc.” 
(Hall and Allin, “Tickling and Laughter,” American Joiurnal of 
Psyohology, October, 1897.) It will be observed that most of the con- 
ditions mentioned are such as would bo favorable to excitations of an 
emotionally sexual character. 

The palms of the hands may be very ticklish during sexual excite- 
ment, especially in women, and Moll (Kontrara Beanialenvpfindung, p, 
180) remarks that in some men titiUation of the skin of the back, of 
the feet, and even of the forehead evokes erotic feelings. 

It may be added that, as might be expected, titillation of the skin 
often bas the same significance in animals as in man. “In some ani- 
mals,” remarks Louis Bofainson (art. "Ticklishness," Diotionary of 
Payohological Medicine), "local titillation of the skin, though in parts 
remote from the reproductive organs, plainly acts indirectly upon 
them OS a stimulus. Thus, Harvey records that, by stroking (he back 
of a favorite parrot (which he had possessed for years and supposed 
to he a male) , he not only gave the bird gratification, — ^wbioh was the 
sole intention of the illustrious physiologist, — but also caused it to 
reveal its sex by laying an egg.” 

The sexual significance of tidding is yery clearly indicated 
by the fact that the general tieklishness of the body, which is 
so marked in children and in young girls, greatly diminishes, 
as a rule, after sexual relationships have been established. Dr. 
Gina Lombroso, who investigated the cutaneous reflexes, found 
that both the abdominal and plantar reflexes, which are well 
marked in childhood and in young people between the ages of 
16 and 18, were much diminished in older persons, and to a 
greater extent in women than in men, to a greater extent in 
the abdominal region than on the soles of the feet;^ her re-- 
suits do not directly show the influence of sexual relationdiip, 
but they have an indirect bearing which is worth noting, 

1 Gina Lombroso, "Sur les RSflexea CutanSs,” . International Con- 
.gresa of Criminal Anthropology, Amsterdam, Comptes Bendua, p. 296. 

3 
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The difference in ticklishness between the unmaxried 
woman and the married woman corresponds to their difference 
in degree of modesty. Both modesty and ticklishness may be 
said tf) be characlera which are no longer needed. From, this 
point of view the general tieklishness of the skin is a kind of 
body modesty. It is so oven apart from any sexual significance 
of tickling, and Louis Kobinson has pointed out tliat in young 
apes, puppies, and other like animals the most ticklish regions 
correspond to the most vulnerable spots in a fight, and that 
consequently in tlie mock fights of early life skill in defending 
these spots is attained. 

In Iceland, according to Margarethe FilhSs (as quoted by Max 
Bartels, Zeilsohrift /iir Ettmologie, 1900, ht. 2-3, p. 67), it may be 
known whether a youth is pure or a maid is intact by their susceptibilily 
to tickling. It is considered a bad sign if that is lost. 

I am indebted to a medical correspondent for tlie following com- 
munication; ‘^Married women have told me that they find that after 
marriage they are not ticklish under the arms or on the breasts, though 
before marriage any tickling or touching in these regions, eepecially by 
a man, would make them Jump or get hysterfcai or 'queer,' as they 
call it. Before coitus the eexual energy seems to be dissipated along 
all the nerve-channels and especially along the secondary sexual routes, 
— the breasts, nape of neck, eyebrows, lips, cheeks, armpits, and hair 
thereon, etc., — ^but after marriage the surplus energy is diverted from 
these secondary channels, and response to tickling is diminished. I have 
often noted in insane cases, especially mania in adolescent girls, that 
they are e.\cessively ticklish. Again, in ordinary routine practice I 
have observed that, though married women show no tieklishness dur- 
ing auscultation and percussion of the chest, this is by no means al- 
ways BO in young girls, ferhaps tieklishness in virgins is Nature’s 
self-protection against rape and sexual advances, and the young girl 
instinctively wishing to hide the armpits, breasts, and other ticklish 
regions, tucks herself up to prevent these parts being touched. The 
married woman, being in love with a man, does not shut up these parts, 
as she reciprocates the advances that he makes; she no longer requires 
tieklishness as a protection against sexual aggression." 
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The Secondary Sexual Skin Centres — Oriflcial Contacts — Cuniiilingus 
and Fellatio — ^The Kiss — The Nipples — ^The Sympathy of the Breasts 
with the Primary Sexual Centres — This Connection Operative both 
through the Nerves and through the Blood — The Influence of Lactation 
on the Sexual Centres — Suckling and Sexual Emotion — The Significance 
of the Association between Suckling and Sexual Emotion — ^Tliis Asso- 
ciation as a Cause of Sexual Perversity. 

We have seen that the skin generally has a high degree 
of sensibility, which frequently tends to be in more or less 
definite association with the sexual centres. We have seen also 
that the central and specific sexual sensation, the sexual em- 
brace itself, is, in large measure, a specialized kind of skin 
reflex. Between the generalized skin sensations and the great 
primary sexual centre of sensation there arc certain secondary 
sexual centres which, on account of their importance, may here 
be briefly considered. 

These secondary centres have in common the fact that 
they always involve the entrances and the exits of the body — 
the regions, that is, where skin merges into mucous membrane, 
and where, in the coiirse of evolution, tactile sensibility has 
become highly refined. It may, indeed, be said generally of 
these frontier regions of the body that their contact with the 
same or a similar frontier region in another person of opposite 
sex, under conditions otherwise favorable to tumescence, will 
tend to produce a minimum and even sometimes a maximum 
degree of sexual excitation. Contact of these regions with each 
other or with the sexual region itself so closely simulates the 
central sexual reflex that channels axe set up for the same 
nervous energy and secondary sexual centres are constituted. 

It is important to remember that the phenomena we are 
here concerned with are essentially normal. Many of them are 
commonly spoken of as perversions. In so far, however, as 
'they are aids to tumescence they must be regarded as coming 

ri9) 
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within the range of nomiaf variation. They may be consid- 
ered nnffisthclic, but that is another matter. It has, moreover, 
to be remembered that aesthetic values are changed under the 
influence of sexual emotion; from the lover’s point of view 
many things are beautiful which are unbeautiful from the point 
of view of him who is not a lover, and the greater the degree 
to which the lover is swayed by his passion the greater the ex- 
tent to which his normal icsthetic standard is liable to be modi- 
flod. A broad consideration of the phenomena among civilized 
luid uncivilized pcoidcs amply suffices to show the fallacy of 
the tendency, so common among unscientific writers on these 
subjects, to introduce normal testhetic standards into the sexual 
sphere. From the normal standpoint of ordinary daily life, 
indeed, the whole process of sex is unassthetic, except the earlier 
stages of tumescence.^ 

So long as they constitute a part of the phase of tumes- 
cence, the utilization of the sexual excitations obtainable 
through these channels must bo considered within the normal 
range of variation, as we may observe, indeed, among many 
animals. When, however, such contacts of the orifices of the 
body, other than those of the male and female sexual organs 
'proper, are used to procure not merely tumescence, but detumes- 
cenee, they become, in the strict and technical sense, perversions. 
They are perversions in. exactly the same sense as axe the meth- 
ods of intercourse which involve the use of checks to prevent 
fecundation. The scsthetio question, however, remains the same 
as if we were dealing with tumescence. It is necessary that this 
should be pointed out clearly, even at the risk of misappre- 
hension, as coufu.siona are here very common. 

The essentially sexual character of the sensitivily of the orifleial 
(.‘onlacts is shown by the fact that it may sometimea be accidentally 
developed even in early childhood. This is well illustrated in a case ro- 


1 Jonas Cohn (Allgemeine AEsthetik, 1001, p. 11) lays it down that 
psychology has nothing to do with good or bad taste. “The distinction 
between good and bad taste has no meaning for psychology. On this 
account, the fundamental conceptions of esthetics cannot arise from 
psychology.’’ It may be a question whetlier this view can be accepted 
quite absolutely. 
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corded by FSrd. A little girl of 4, of nervous temperament and liable 
to fits of anger in -whieb ebe would roll on the ground and tear ber 
clothes, once ran out into the garden in such a fit of temper and threw 
herself on the lawn in a half-naked condition. As she lay there two 
dogs with whom she was accustomed to play came up and began to 
lick the uncovered parts of the body. It so happened that as one dog 
licked her mouth the otlier licked her sexual parts. She experienced a 
shock of intense sensation which she could never forget and never de- 
scribe, accompanied by a delicious tension of the sexual organs. She 
rose and ran away with a feeling of shame, though she could not com- 
prehend what hod happened. Tlje impression thus made was so pro- 
found that it persisted throughout life and served as the point of de- 
parture of sexual perversions, while the contact of a dog's tongue with 
her mouth alone afterward sufilced to evoke sexual pleasure. (Fdrg. 
Arohivea de Neurologie, 1903, No. 90.) 

I do not purpose to discuss here eitlier ounnilingua (the apposi- 
tion of the mouth to the female pudendum) or fellatio (the apposition 
of the mouth to the male organ), the agent in the former case being, 
in normal heterosexual relationships, a man, in the latter a woman; they 
arc not purely tactile phenomena, but involve various other physical 
and psychic elements. Ounnilingua was a very familiar manifestation in 
classic times, as shoivn by frequent and mostly very contemptuous refer- 
ences in Aristophanes, Juvenal, and many other Greek and Koman 
writers; the Gredrs regarded it as a Phoenician practice, just ns it is 
now commonly considered French; it tends to be especially prevalent 
at all periods of high civilization. Fellatio has also been equally well 
known, in both ancient and modem times, especially as practiced by 
inverted men. It may be accepted tljat both ounnilingua and fellatio, 
as practiced by either sex, are liable to occur among healthy or morbid 
persons, in heterosexual or homwexual relationships. Th^ have little 
p^chological significance, except to the extent that when practiced 
to the exclusion of normal sexual relationships they become perversions, 
and as such tend to be associated with various degenerative conditions, 
although such associations are not invariable. 

The essentially normal character of ounnilingua and fellatio, when 
occurring as incidents In the process of tumescence, is shown by the 
fact that they are practiced by many animals. This ie the case, for 
instance, among dogs. Moll points out that not infequently the bitch, 
while under the dog, but before intromission, will change her position 
to lick the dog’s penis — apparently from an instinctive impulse to 
heighten her own and hie excitement — and then return to the normal 
position, while ounnilingua ie of constant occurrence among animals, 
and on account of its frequency among doge was called liy the Greeks 
vsiXef (Bosenbaum, GeaoMohie der Luataeuohe im Altertume, fifth 
edition, pp. 260-278; also notes in Moll, Vntemtohungen uber pie 
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Libido Seaswlia, Bd. 1, pp. 134, 369; and Bloch, Beitrdge mur Mtiologid 
der Payaopathia iSemalis, Tail II, pp. 210 et seq.) 

Tho occurience of aunniUngua as a sexual episode of tumescence 
among lower human races is well illustrated by a practice of the natives 
of the Caroline Islands (as recorded by Kubary in liis ethnographic 
study of this people and quoted by Ploss and Bartels, Das Weib, vol, i). 
It is here customary for a man to place a piece of fish between the 
labia, while he stimulates tho latter by his tongue and teeth until under 
stress of sexual excitement the woman urinates; this is regarded as an 
indication that the proper moment for intercourse has arrived. Such 
a practice rests on physiologically sound facta whatever may be thought 
of it from an mathctic standpoint. 

The contrast between the normal aesthetic standpoint in this mat- 
ter and tho lover’s is well illustrated by the following quotations: Dr. 
A. B. Holder, in the course of his description of the American Indian 
bote, remarks, concerning fellatio: “Of all the many varieties of sexual 
perversion, this, it seems to me, is tlie most debased that could be con- 
ceived of.” On the other hand, in a communication from a writer and 
scholar of high intellectual distinction occurs the statement; “I affirm 
that, of all sexual acts, fellatio is moat an affair of imagination and 
sympathy.” It must be pointed out that tliere is no contradiction in 
these two statements, and that each is justified, according as we take 
the point of view of the ordinary onlooker or of the impassioned lover 
eager to give a final proof of his or her devotion. It must be added that 
from a scientific point of view we are not entitled to take either side. 

Of the whole of this group of phenomena, the most typical 
and the most widespread example is certainly the kiss. We 
have in the lips a higlily sensitive frontier region between akin 
and mucous membrane, in many respecte analogous to the vulvo- 
vaginal orifice, and reinforcible, moreover, by the active move- 
ments of the still more highly sensitive tongue. Close and 
prolonged contact of these regions, therefore, under conditions 
favorable to tumescence sets up a powerful current of nervous 
stimulation. After those contacts in which the sexual regions 
thoniselvea take a direct part, there is certainly no such Chan- 
nel for directing nervous force into the sexual sphere as the 
kiss. This is nowhere so well recognized as in Prance, where 
a young girl’s lips are religiously kept for her lover, to such 
an extent, indeed, that young girls sometimes come to believe 
that the whole physical side of love is comprehended in a kiss 
on the mouth ; so highly intelligent a woman as Madam Adam 
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has described tlie agony she felt as a girl when kissed on the 
lips by a man, owing to the conviction that she had thereby 
lost her virtue. Although the lips occupy this highly impor- 
tant position as a secondary sexual focus in the sphere of touch 
the kiss is — ^unlilce cunnilingus and fellatio — confined to man 
and, indeed, to a large extent, to civilized man. It is the out- 
come of a compound evolution which had its beginning outside 
the sphere of touch, and it would therefore be out of place to 
deal with the interesting question of its development in this 
place. It will be discussed elsewhere. ^ 

There is yet another orificial frontier region which is a 
highly important tactile sexual focus: the nipple. The breasts 
raise, indeed, several interesting questions in their intimate con- 
nection with the sexual sphere and it may be worth while to 
consider them at this point. 

The breasts have from the present point of view this spe- 
cial significance among the sexual centres that they primarily 
exist, not for the contact of the lover, but the contact of the 
child. This is doubtless, indeed, the fundamental fact on which 
all the touch contacts we are here concerned with have grown 
up. The sexual sensitivity of the lover’s lips to orificial con- 
tacts has been developed from the sensitivity of the infant’s 
lips to contact with his mother’s nipple. It is on the ground ol 
that evolution that we are bound to consider here the precise 
position of the breasts os a sexual centre. 

As the great secreting organs of milk, the function of the 
breasts must begin immediately the child is cut oS from the 
nutrition derived from direct contact with his mother’s blood. 
It is therefore essential that the connection between the sexual 
organs proper, more especially the womb, and the breasts should 
be exceedingly intimate, so that the breasts may be in a con- 
dition to respond adequately to the demand of the child’s suck- 
ing hps at the earliest moment after birth. As a matter of 
fact, this connection is very intimate, so intimate tliat it takes 
place in two totally distinct way" — ^by the neT^ous system and 
by the blood. 

1 See Appendix A: “Tlie Origins of the J'iss." 
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The breasts ef young girls sometimes become tender at puberty 
in sympatiiy with the evolution of the sexual organs, although the 
swelling of the breasts at this period is not normally a glandular process. 
At the recurring periods of menstruation, again, sensations in the 
breasts are not uncommon. 

It is not, however, until impregnation occurs that really decisive 
changes take place in the breasts. "As soon as the ovum is impreg- 
nated, that is to say within a few days,” as W. D. A. Griffith states it 
(“The Diagnosis of Pregnancy,” British Medical Journal, April H, 
100.3), “tlie changes begin to occur in the breast, changes which are 
just as well worked out as are the changes in the uterus and the vagina, 
which, from the commencement of pregnancy, prepare for the labor 
which ought to follow nine months afterward. These are changes in 
the direction of marked activity of function. An organ which was pre- 
viously quite passive, without activil^ of circulation and the effects 
of active circulation, begins to grow and continues to grow in aotivity 
and size as pregnancy progresses.” 

The association between breasts and womb is so obvious that it 
has not escaped many savage peoples, who are often, indeed, exoel- 
lent observers. Among one primitive people at least the activity of 
tbs breast at impregnation seems to be clearly recognized. The Sinangolo- 
of British Kew Gninea, says Seligmann (Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, July-December, 1902, p. 208) believe that conception takes 
place in the breasts; on this accoimt they hold that coitus should ' 
never take place before the child is weaned or he might imbibe semen 
with the milk. 

It is natural to assume that this connection between the activity 
of the womb and the glandular activil^ of the breasts is a nervous 
connection, by means of the spipal cord, and such a connection certainly 
exists and plays a very important part in the stimulating action of 
the breasts on the sexual organs. But that there is a more direct 
channel of communication even than the nervous system is shown 
by the foot that the secretion of milk will take place at parturition, 
even whm the nervous conneotion has been destroyed. Mironoff found 
that, when the mauunary gland is completely separated from the 
central nervous system, secretion, though slightly diminished, still 
continued. In two goats he cut the nerves shortly before parturition 
on’^ after birth the breasts still swelled and functioned normally 
{Aroliiiie^ des Sciences liialogiques, St. Petersburg, 1806, summarized in 
L‘ Annie Bil^ogique; 1896, p. 329). Bibbert, again, cut out the mam- 
mary glaq4 of a ^ung rnWt sn^/feransplanted it into the ear; five 
months after the rabbit tmd the gland secreted milk freely, 
The case has been lepo^d of a woman whose spinal cord was ^ 
stroyed by an acoldent^^ ^be level of the fifth and sixtb dorsal ver- 
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tebrte, yet lactation 'was perfectly normal {British Medioai Journal, 
August 6, 1899, p. 374). We are driven to suppose that there is some 
chemical change in the blood, soma internal secretion from the uterus 
or the ovaries, 'which acta as a direct stimulant to the breasts. (See 
a comprehensive discussion of the phenomena of the connection between 
the breasts and sexual organs, though the conclusions are not unas- 
sailable, by Temesvary, Journal of Obstetrios and Qyweoology of the 
British Empire, June, 1903). That this hypothetical secretion starts 
from the womb rather than the ovaries seems to be indicated by the 
fact that removal of both ovaries during pregnancy will not suffice 
to prevent lactation. In favor of the ovarios, see Beatson, Lancet, July, 
1896; in favor of the uterus, Armand Eouth, “On the IntEroction be- 
tween the Ovaries and the Mammary Glands,” British 3fCu.toal Journal, 
September 30, 1899). 

While, however, the contimniiioationa from the sexual or- 
gans to the breast are of a complex and at present ill under- 
stood character, the communication from the breasts to the sex- 
ual organs is 'without doubt mainly and chiefly nervous. When 
the child is put to the breast after bir-Qi the suction of the nip- 
ple causes a reflex contraction of the womb, and it is held by 
many, though not all, authorities that in a woman who does 
not suckle her child there is some risk that the womb will not 
return to its normal involuted size. It has also been asserted 
that to put a child to the breast during the early months of 
pregnancy causes so great a degree of uterine contraction that 
abortion may result. 

Freuud found in Germany that stimulation of the nipples by an 
eteotrical cupping apparatus brought about contraction of the pregnant 
uterus. At an earlier period it was recommended to irritate the nipple 
in order to excite the, uterus to parturient action. Simpson, while 
pointing out that this was scarcely adequate to produce the effect de- 
sired, thought that placing a child to the breast after labor had begun 
might increase uterine action. (J. Y. Simpson, Obstetno Memoirs, 
vol. i, p. 830; also PSre, L’Instinot Semiel, second edition, p, 132). 

The influence of lactation over the womb in preventing the return 
of menstruation during its continuance is well known. According to 
Remfry's investigation of 000 cases in England, in 57 per cent, of cases 
there is no menstruation during lactation. (L. Rerafry, in paper read 
before Obstetrical Society of London, summarized in the British Medical 
Journal, January 11, 1890, p. 86). Bendix, in Germany, found among 
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140 oases tlmt in about 40 per cent, there was no menstruation during 
lactation (paper read before Blisseldorf meeting of the Society of Ger- 
man Naturalists and Physicians, 1898). When the child is not suckled 
menstruation tends to reappear about six months after parturition. 

It is possible that the divergent opinions of authorities concerning 
the necessarily favorable influence of lactation in promoting the return 
of tiie womb to its normal size may be due to a confusion of two 
distinet influences: the reflex action of the nipple on the womb and 
the effects of prolonged glandular soeretion of the breasts in debilitated 
persons, The act of suckling undoubtedly tends to promote uterine 
contraction, and in healthy women during lactation the womb may 
oven (according to Vlneberg) bo temporarily reduced to a smaller size 
than before impregnation, thus producing what is known as “lactation 
atrophy.” In debilitated women, however, tlie strain of milk-produc- 
tion may lead to general lack of muscular tone, and involution of 
the w'omb thus be hindered rather than aided by lactation. 


On the objective side, then, the nipple is to be regarded 
as an erectile organ, richly supplied with nerves and vessels, 
which, under the stimulation of the infant’s lips — or any simi- 
lar compression, and oven under the influence of emotion or 
cold, — ^becomes firm and projects, mainly as a result of mus- 
cular contraction; for, unlike the penis and the clitoris, the 
nipple contains no true erectile tissue and little capacity for 
vascular engorgement. We must then suppose that an im- 
petus tends to be transmitted through the spiuial cord to the 
sexual organs, setting up a greater or less degree of nervous 
and muscular excitement with uterine contraction. These be- 
ing the objective manifestations, what manifestations are to be 
noted on the subjective side ? 

It is a remarkable proof of the general indifference with 
which in Europe even the fairly constant and prominent char- 
acteristics of the psydiology of women have been treated until 
recent times that, so far as I am aware, — ^though I have made 
no special research to this end, — ^no one before the end of the 
eighteenth century had recorded the fact that the act of suck- 
ling tends to produce in women voluptuous sexual emotions. 


1 See J. B. Hellier, “On tbe Nipple Reflex,” British Medioal Jour- 
mi, November 7, 1800. 
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Cabanis in 1808^ in the memoir on “Influence des Sexe's” in 
hia Rapports d.v, Pliyslqua ei du Moral de Vllomvie, wrote that 
several suckling women had told him that the child in suck- 
ing tlie breast made them experience a vivid sensation of 
pleasure, shared in some degree by the sexual organs. There can 
be no doubt that in healthy suckling women this phenom- 
enon is exceedingly common, tliough in the absence of any 
methodical and precise investigation it cannot be affirmed that 
it is experienced by every woman in some degree, and it is 
highly prohablo that tliis is not tlie ease. One lady, perfectly 
normal, states that she has had stronger sexual feelings in 
suckling her children than she has ever experienced with her 
husband, but that so far as possible she has tried to repress 
them, os' she regards them as brutish imder these circum- 
stances. Many other women state generally tliat suckling is 
the most delicious physical feeling tliey have ever experienced. 
In most cases, however, it does not appear to lead to a desire 
for intercourse, and some of those who make this statement 
have no desire for coitus during lactation, though they may 
have strong sexual needs at other times. ' It is probable that 
this corresponds to the normal condition, and that the volup- 
tuous sensations aroused by suckling are adequately gratified 
hy the child. It may he added that there are probably many 
women who could say, with a lady quoted by ESrS,^ tiiat the 
only real pleasures of sex they have ever known are tliose de- 
rived from their suckling infants. 

It is not difficult to see why this normal association of 
sexual emotion with suckling should have come about It is 
essential for the preservation of the lives of young mammals 
that the mothers should have an adequate motive in pleasurable 
sensation for enduring the trouble of suckling. The most ob- 
vious method for obtaining the necessary degree of pleasurable 
sensation lay in utilizing the reservoir of Be.xual emotion, with 
which channels of communication might already be said to be 
open through the action of the sexual organs on the breasts 

1 L’Instinot Semel, second edition, p, 147. 
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during pregnancy. The voluptuous element in. suckling may 
tlma be called a merciful provision of Nature for securing the 
maintenance of the child, 

Cabanis seems to have realized the significance of this connection 
as the basis of the sympathy between mother and child, and more re- 
cently Lombroso and Ferrero have remarked {La Donna Delinqnente, 
|j. 41)8) on Uic fact that maternal love has a sexual basis in the element 
of venereal pleasure, though usually inconsiderable, experienced during 
suckling, llouzeau has referred to the fact that in the majority of 
animals tlie relation between mother and offspring is only close during 
the period of lactation, and tills is certainly connected with the fact that 
it is only during lactation that tho female animal can derive physical 
gratification from her offspring. When living on a farm I have ascer- 
tained that cows sometimes, though not frequently, exhibit slight signs 
of sexual excitement, with secretion of mucus, while being milked; so 
that, as tile dairymaid herself observed, it is as if they were being 
"bulled." The sow, like some oilier mammals, often eats her own 
young after birth, mistaking them, it is thought, for the placenta, 
which is normally eaten by most mammals; it is said that the sow never 
tats her yoimg when they have once taken the teat. 

It occasionally happens that this normal tendency for suckling to 
produce voluptuous sexual emotions is present in an extreme degree, 
and may lead to sexual perversions. It does not appear that the sexual 
sensations aroused by suckling usually culminate in the orgasm; this 
however, was noted in a case recorded by F6r6, of a slightly neurotic 
woman in whom intense sexual excitemeut occurred during suckling, 
especially if prolonged; so far as possible, she shortened the periods of 
suckling in order to prevent, not always successfully, the occurrence 
of the orgasm (F4r6, Archives ie Veurologie No. 30, 1003), Icard refers 
to the ease of a woman who sought to become pregnant solely for 
the sake of the voluptuous sensations she derived from suckling, and 
Yellowleea (Art. "Masturbation,” Diotionairy of Psychologioal Medicine) 
speaks of the overwhelming character of "the storms of sexual feeling 
sometimes observed during lactation.” 

It may be remarked that the frequency of the association between 
lactation and the sexual sensations is indicated by the fact that, as 
Savage remarks, lactational insaniiy is often aooompanied by fancies 
regarding the reproductive organs. 

When we have realized the special sensitivity of the ori- 
iicial regions and the peculiarly close relationships between the 
breasts and the sexual organa we may easily understand the 
considerable part which they normally play in the art of love. 
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As one of the chief secondary sexual characters in women, and 
one of her chief beauties, a woman's breasts oiler themselves to 
the lover's lips with a less intimate attraction than her mouth 
only because the mouth is better able to respond. On her side, 
such contact is often instinctivdy desired. Just as the sexual 
disturbance of pregnancy is accompanied by a sympathetic dis- 
turbance in the breasts, so the sexual excitement produced by 
the lover's proximity reacts on the breasts; the nipple becomes 
turgid and erect in sympathy with the clitoris; the woman 
craves to place her lover in the place of the child, and experi- 
ences a sensation in which tliese two supreme objects of her 
desire are deliciously mingled. 

The powerful effect which stimulatiou of the nipple produces on 
the sexual sphere has led to the breasts playing a prominent part in 
the erotic art of those lands in '^ich this art has been most care- 
fully cultivated. Thus in India, according to Vatsyayuna, many authors 
are of the opinion that in approaching a womtui a lover should begin 
by sucking iiie nipples of her breasts, and in the songs of the Bayaderes 
Southern India sucking the nipple is mentioned as one of the 
natural preliminaries of coitus. 

In some cases, and more espeoially in neurotic persons, the sexual 
pleasure derived from manipulation of the nipple passes normal limits 
and, being preferred even to coitus, becomes a perversion. In girls’ 
schools, it is said, especially in S’ronoe, sucking and titillation of 
the breasts are not uncommon; in. men, also, titillation of the nipples 
occasionally produces sexual eensations (F§rC, L’lnaiinot Seteuel, second 
edition, p. 132). Ilildebrandt recorded the case of a young woman 
whose nipples had been sucked by her lover; by constantly drawing 
her breasts she beoame able to suck tb^m herself and thus attained 
extreme sexual pleasure. A. J. Bloch, of New Orleans, has noted the 
case of a woman who complained of swelling of the breasts; the gentlest 
manipulation produced an orgasm, and it was found that the swelling 
had been intentionally produced for the sake of this manipulation. 
Moraglia in Italy knew a very beautiful woman who was perfectly 
cold in normal sexual relationships, but madly excited when her 
husband pressed or sucked her breasts. Lombroso (AroMvio dC 
Ptiohiatria, 1886, fasc. IV) has described the somewhat eimilar case 
of a woman who hod no sexual sensitivity in the clitoris; vagina, or 
labia, and no pleosrire in coitus except in very strange 'positions, but 
possessed intense sexual feelings in the right nipple as well as in the 
upper third of the thigh. 
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It is remarkable that not only is suckling apt to be accom- 
panied by sexual pleasure in the mother, but that, in some cases, the 
infant also appears to have a somewhat similar experience. This is, 
at all events, indicated in a remarkable case recorded by Pt'rfi 
‘L’Instinot iSeasuel, second edition, p. 257). A female infant child of 
wliglitly neurotic heredity was weaned at the age of 14 months, but so 
great was her alTcction for her mother’s breasts, though she had al- 
ready bccoine accustomed to other food, that this was only aecora- 
plishcd with great dilllculty and by allowing her still to caress the 
naked breasts seteral times a day. This went on for many months, 
wlien the mother, becoming again pregnant, insisted on putting an end 
to it. So jealous was tlie child, however, that it was necessary to eon- 
fral from hor the fact that her younger sister was suckled at her 
mother’s breasts, and once at the age of 3, when she saw her father 
aiding her mother to undress, she became violently jealous of him. 
This jealousy, as well as the passion for her mother’s breasts, persisted 
to the ago of puberty, though she learned to conceal it. At the age of 
13, when menstruation began, she noticed in dancing with her favorite 
girl friends that when her breasts came in contact with theira she ex- 
perienced a very agreeable sensation, with erection of Uie nipples s hut 
it was not till the age of 16 that ehe observed, that the eeccual region 
took part in this excitement and became moist. Prom this period she 
had erotic dreams about young girls. She never experienced any at- 
traction for young men, hut eventually married; though having much 
esteem and ailcction for her husband, she never felt any but the slight- 
est sexual enjoyment in his arms, and then only by evoking feminine 
images. This case, in which the sensations of an infant at the breast 
formed the point of departure of a sexual perversion which lasted 
tlirough life, is, so far as 1 am aware, unigue. 



IV. 


Tlie Bath — Antagoiiism of Primitive Christianity to the Cult of 
the Skin — Its Cult of Personal Filth — ^The Rensoiis which Justified this 
Attitude — Tlio World-Wide Tendency to Association between Extrema 
Cleanliness and Sexual Licentiousness — ^Tho Immorality Associated 
with Public Baths in Europe down to Modern Times. 

Thb hygiene of the skin, as well as its special cult, con- 
sists in bathing. The bath, as is well, known, attained under 
the Eomaiis a degree of development which, in Europe at all 
events, it has never reached before or since, and the modern 
visitor to Eome carries away with him no more impressive 
memory, than that of the Baths of Caracalla. Since the coming 
of Christianiiy the cult of the skin, and even its hygiene, have 
never again attained the same general and unquestioned ex- 
altation. The Church killed the bath. St. Jerome tells us with 
approval that when the holy Paula noted that any of her nuns 
were too careful in tliis matter she would gravely reprove them, 
saying that “the purity of the body and its garments means 
the impurity of the soul.”^ Or, as the modem monk of Mount 
Athos still declares : “A man sliould live in dirt as in a coat of 
mail, BO that his soul may sojourn more securely witliin.” 

Our knowledge of the bathing arrangements of Bomon days is 
chiefly derived from Pompeii. Three public baths (two for both men 
and women, who were also probably allowed to use the third occasion- 
ally) have BO far been excavated in this small town, as well as at least 
three private bathing establishments (at least one of them for women), 
while about a dozen houses contain complete baths for private use. 
Even in a little form house at Boscoreale (two miles out of Pompeii) 
there was an. elaborate series of bathing rooms. It may be added that 
Pompeii was well supplied with water. All houses but the poorest had 


1 "Dicena munditiam corporis atque vestitua animee eaae immim- 
ditiam," — St. Jerome, Ad Huaioohium Yirffinem, 
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flowing jets, and some houses had os many as ten jets, (See Mau’e 
Pompeii, Chapters XXVI-XXVIII.) 

The Church succeeded to the domination of imperial Borne, end 
adopted many of the methods of its predecessor. But there could be 
no greater contrast than is presented by the attitude of Paganism and 
of Christianity toward the bath. 

As regards the tendencies of the public baths'in imperial Borne, 
some of the evidence is brought together in the section on this sub- 
ject in Bosenbaum’a &esohiehte der Lustseuohe im Alterthume, As 
regards the attitude of the earliest Christian ascetics in this matter 
I may refer the reader to an interesting passage in Lecky’s Sislory 
of European Mot ala (vol. ii, pp. 107-112), in which are brought to- 
gether a number of highly instructive examples of the manner in which 
many of the most eminent of the early saints deliberately oultivated 
personal flltli. 

In the middle ages, when the extreme excesses of the early ascetics 
hod died out, and monasticisin became regulated, monks generally took 
two baths a year when in health; in illneas they could be taken as 
often as necessary. The rules of Cluny only allowed three towels to 
the oonununity: one for the novices, one for the professed, and one 
for the lay brothers. At the end of the seventeenth century Madame 
de Mazarin, having retired to a convent of Visitandines, one day de- 
sired to wash her feet, but the whole establishment was set in an up- 
roar at such an idea, and she received a direct refusal. In 1760 the 
Bomiiucan. Kichard wrote that in itself the bath is permissible, but it 
must be taken solely for necessity, not for pleasure. The Church 
taught, and this lesson is still inculcated in convent schools, that it 
is wrong to expose the body even to one’s own gaze, and it is nob 
sarpiising that many holy persons boasted that they had never even 
washed their hands. (Most of these facts have been taken from A. 
Franklin, Lea Soina de Toilette, one of the Vie Privie d’Autrefoia series, 
in which further details may be found.) 

In sixteenth-century Italy, a land of supreme elegance and fashion, 
superior even to France, the condiiaons were tlie same, and how little 
water, found favor even with aristocratio ladies we may gather from 
the contemporary books on the toilet, whioh aboimd with recipes 
against itch and similar diseases. It should be added that Burekhardt 
{Die Oultur der Renaiaaanoe in Italien, eighth edition, volume ii, p. 
92) considers that in spite of ekin diseases the Italians of the Benais* 
sauce were the first nation in Europe for cleanliness. 

It is unnecessary to consider the state of things in other European 
countries. The aristocratic conditions of former days are the plebeian 
conditions of to-day. So far as England is concerned, such documents 
as Chadwick’s Report on the Banitarp Condition of the Laboring popu- 
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lation of Qreat Britain (1842) sufBoiently illustrate the ideas and the 
practices as regards personal cleanliness which prevailed among the 
masses during the nineteenth centuiy and which to a large extent still 
prevail. 

A considomble amount of opprobrium has been cast upon 
the Catholic Church for its direct and indirect influence in 
proraotin'g bodily uncleanliness. Nietzsche sarcastically refers 
.to the facts, and Mr. Frederick Tlarrison asserts that “the tone 
of the middle ages in the matter of dirt was a form of mental 
disease.” It would be easy to quote many other authors to the 
same cltcct. 

It is necessary to point oui^ however, that the writers who 
have committed themselves to such utterances have not only 
done an injustice to Christianity, hut have shown a lack of his- 
torical insight. Christianity was essentially and fnndamenially 
a rebellion against the classic world, against its vices, and 
against their concomitant virtues, against both its practices 
and its ideals. It sprang up in a different part of the Medi- 
terranean basin, from a different level of culture; it found its 
supporters in a new and lower social stratum. The cult of 
charity, simplicity, and (faith, while not primarily ascetic, be- 
came inevitably allied with asceticism, because from its point 
of view sexuality was the very stronghold of the classic world. 
In the second century the genius of Clement of Alexandria and 
of the groat Christian thinkers who followed him seized on all 
those elements in classic life and philosophy whidi could be 
amalgamated with Christianity wi&out, as they trusted, de- 
stroying its essence, hut in tlie matter of sexuality there could 
he no compromise, and the condemnation of sexuality involved 
tlie condemnation of the bath. It required very little insight 
and sagacity for the Christians to see — ^though we are now apt 
to slur over the fact — that the cult of the hath was in very 
truth the cult of the flesh.^ However profound tlieir ignorance 


I With regard to the physiological mechanism by which bathing 
produces its tonic and stimulating cllocta Woods Hutchinson has an 
Interesting discussion (Chapter VII) in his Studies in Bttnutn and 
Oomparativo Pafhalngy. 
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of anatomy, physiology, and psychology might be, they had 
before them ample evidence to show that the skin is an outlying 
sexual zone and that every application which promoted the 
purity, brilliance, and healthfulness of the skin constituted a 
direct appeal, feeble or strong as the case might be, to those 
passions against which they were warring. The moral was evi- 
dent : better let the temporary garment of your flesli 'be soaked 
with dirt thaV risk staining the radiant purity of your immor- 
tal soul. If Christianiiy had not drawn that moral with clear 
insight and relentless logic Christianity would never have been 
a great force in the world. 

If any doubt is felt as to the really esseutial oharacter of the 
oonnoetlon between cleanliness and the sexual impulse it may be dis- 
pelled by tlie consideration tliat the association is by no means con- 
fined to Ghrlatittu E\iropo. If we go outside Europe and even Clmsten- 
dom altogether, to the other side of the world, we find it still well 
marked. The wantonness of the luxurious people of Tahiti when first 
discovered by European voyagers is notorious. The Areoi of Tahiti, a 
society largely constituted on a basis of debauchery, is a unique insti- 
tution so far as primitive peoples are concerned. Cook, after giving 
one of the earliest descriptions of this society and its objects at 
Tahiti (Hawkesworth, An Account of VoffAges, etc., 1776, vol. ii, p. 55), 
immediately goes on to describe the extreme and sorupulous cleanliness 
of the people of Tahiti in every respect; they not only bathed their 
bodies and clothes every day, hnt in all respects they carried cleanli- 
ness to a higher point than even “the politest assembly in Europe.” 
Another - traveler bears similar testimony: “The inhabitants of the 
Society Isles are, amo^g all the nations of the South Seas, the most 
cleanly; and the better sort of them carry cleanliness to a very great 
length”; they bathe morning and evening in the sea, he remarks, and 
afterward in fresh water to remove the particles of salt, wash their 
hands before and after meals, etc. (J. R. Forster, "Oiservations made 
during a Voyage round the World,” 1708, p. 398.) And William Ellis, 
in his detailed description of the people of Tahiti {Polyneaum Re- 
tearchea, 1832, vol. i, especially Chapters VI and IX), while emphasizing 
ttieir extreme cleanliness, every person of every class bathing at least 
once or twice a day, dwells on what he considers their unspeak- 
able moral debasement; “notwithstanding the apparent mildness of 
their disposition and the cheerful vivacity of their conversation, no 
portion of the human race was ever perhaps sunk lower in brutal 
licentiousness and moral degradation.” 
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Alter leaving Tahiti Cook went on to Neiv Zealand. Here he 
found tliat the people were more virtuous than at Tahiti, and also, ha 
found, less clean. 

It is, however, a mistake to suppose that physical uncleau- 
liness ruled supreme through mediffival and later times. It is 
true that the eighteenth century, which saw the birth of so 
much that marks our modern world, witnessed a revival of the 
old ideal of bodily purity. But tlie struggle between two op- 
posing ideals had been carried on for a thousand years or more 
before tliis. The Church, indeed, was in this matter founded 
on an impregnable rock. But there never has been a time when 
influences outside the Church have not found a shelter some- 
where. Those traditions of the classic world which Christianity 
threw aside as useless or worse quietly reappeared. In no re- 
spect was this more notably the ease than in regard to the love 
of pure water and the cult of the bath. Islam adopted the 
complete Boman bath, and made it an institution of daily life, 
a necessity for all classes. Granada is the spot in Europe 
where to-day we find the most exquisite remains of Moham- 
medan culture, and, though the fury of Christian conquest 
dragged the harrow over the soil of Granada, even yet streams 
and fountains spring up there and gush abundantly and one sel- 
dom loses the sound of the plash of water. The flower of 
Christian chivalry and Christian intelligence went to Palestine 
to wrest the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of pagan Moham- 
medans. They found there many excellent things which they 
had not gone out to seek, and the Crusaders produced a kind of 
premature and abortive Renaissance, the shadow of lost classic 
tilings reflected on Christian Europe from the mirror of Islam. 

Yet it is worth while to point out, as hearing on the aaso- 
ciations of the bath here emphasized, tliat oven in Islam we may trace 
the existence of a religious attitude unfavorable to the bath. Before 
the time of Mohammed there were no publio baths in Arabia, and it 
was and is believed tliat baths are speoially haunted by tho djinn — ^tlie 
evil apirits. Mohammed himself was at first so prejudiced against 
publio baths that ho forbade both men and women, to enter them. After- 
ward, however, ho permitted men to use them provided they wore a 
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cloth roiinil the loinsj and women also when they could not con- 
veniently batlio at home. Among the Prophet’s sayings is found the 
assertion: “Whatever woman enters a batli the devil is with her,” and 
“All the earth is given to me as a place of prayer, and as pure, ex- 
cept the burial ground and the bath.” (See, e.g,, E. W. Lane, Aralian 
Society in the Middle Agea, 1883, pp. 179-183.) Although, therefore, the 
bath, or hammam, on grounds of ritual ablution, hygiene, and enjoy- 
ment speedily became universally popular in Islam among all classes 
and both sexes, Mohammed himself may be said to have opposed it. 

Among the discoveries which the Crusaders made and 
brought homo with them ono of the moat notable was that 
of the bath, which in its more elaborate forms seems to have 
been absolutely forgotten in Europe, tliough Roman baths 
might everyivhere have been found underground. All authori- 
ties seem to be agreed in finding here the origin of the revival 
of the public bath. It is to Rome first, and later to Islam, the 
lineal inheritor of classic culture, that we owe the cult of water 
and of physical purity. Even to-day the Turkish bath, which 
is the most popular of elaborate methods of bathing, recalls 
by its characteristics and its name the fact that it is a Moham- 
medan survival of Roman life. 

From the twelfth century onward baths have repeatedly 
been introduced from the East, and reintroduced afresh in 
sUghtly modified forms, and have fiourished with varying de- 
grees of success. In the thirteenth century they were very 
common, especially in Paris, and though they were often used, 
more especially in Germany, by both sexes in common, every 
effort was made to keep them orderly and respectable. Those 
efforts were, however, always unsuccessful in the end. A bath 
always tended in the end to become a brothel, and hence either 
became unfashionable or was suppressed by the authorities. It 
is sufficient to refer to the reputation in England of “hot- 
houses” and “bagnios.” It was not until toward the end of 
the eighteenth century that it began to be recognized that the 
claims of physical cleanliness were sufficiently imperative to 
make it necessary that the fairly avoidable risks to moral% in 
bathing should be avoided and the unavoidable risks bravely 
incurred. At the present day, now that we are accustomed to 
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weave ingeniously together in the texture of onr lives the con- 
flicting traditions of classic and Christian days, we have almost 
persuaded ourselves that the pagan virtue of cleanliness comes 
next after godliness, and we bathe, forgetful of the great moral 
struggle which once went on around the bath. But we refrain 
from building ourselves palaces to bathe in, and for the most 
part we bathe with exceeding moderation. i It is probable tliat 
wo may best harmonize our conflicting traditions by rejecting 
not only the Christian glorification of dirt, but also, save for 
definitely therapeutic purposes, the excessive heat, friction, and 
stimulation involved by the classic forms of bathing. Our 
reasonable ideal should render it easy and natural for every 
man, woman, and child to have a simple bath, tepid in winter, 
cold in summer, all the year round. 

For the history of the bath In mediieval times and later Europe, 
see A. Franklin, Lea Soina de Toilette, in the Vie Privie d’Autrefoia se- 
ries j Rudeek, Oeaohiohte der o-ffentliehen BittlicMceit in DeutaoMand; T. 
Wright, The Homea of Other Daya; E. DUhren, Das Oeschleohtslehen in 
England, bd. 1. 

Outside the Church, there was a greater amount of cleanline-ss than 
we are sometimes apt to suppose. It may, indeed, he saidr that the un- 
cleanlinesa of holy men and women would have attracted no attention 
if it had corresponded to the condition generally prevailing. Before pub- 
lic baths were established bathing in private was certainly practiced; 
thus Ordericus Vitalis, in narrating the murder of Kabel, the Countess 
de Montgomery, in Normandy in 1082, carnally mentions that she was 
lying on the bed after her bath {Eocleaiaaiical Ilistory, Book V, Chap- 
ter XIII . In warm weather, it would appear, modiecval ladies bathed 
in streams, as wo may still see countrywomen do in Russia, Bohemia, 
and oecaaionally nearer home. The statement of the historian Michelet, 
therefore, that Fereival, Iseult, and the other ethereal personages of 
medieval times "certainly never washed” [La Sonmire, p. 110) requires 
some qualification. 

In 1202 there were twenty-six bathing esiabllshmenta in Peris, 
and an attendant would go through the streets in the morning announo- 
ing that they wore ready. One could have a vapor bath only or a 
hot bath to succeed it, as in the East. No woman of bad reputation, 

1 Thus among the young women admitted to the Chicago Normal 
School to be trained as teachers, Miss Lura Sanborn, the director of 
physical training, states (Doctors Magaeine, December, 1900) that a 
bath once a fortoight is found to be not unusual. 
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leper, or vagabond was at this time allowed to frequent the baths 
which were closed on Sundays and feast-days. By the fourteenth cen- 
tury, however, the baths began to have a reputation for immorality, 
as well as luxury, and, according to Dufour, the baths of Paris “rivaled 
those of imperial Borne: love, prostitution, and debauchery attracted 
the majority to the bathing ostabliBiiments, where everything was cov- 
ered by a decent veil.” He adds that, notwithstanding the scandal 
thus caused and the invectives of preachers, all went to the baths, 
young and old, rich and poor, and ho malces the statement, which 
seems to echo the constiint assertion of the early Fathers, that “a 
woman wlio frequented the baths returned home physically pure only 
at the expense of her moral purity.” 

In Germany there was even greater freedom of manners in bath- 
ing, tliough, it would seem, less real licentiousness. Even the smallest 
towns had their baths, which were frequented by all classes. As soon 
as the horn blew to announce that the baths were ready all hastened 
along the street, the poorer folk almost completely undressing tbem- 
seWes before leaving their homea. Bathing was nearly always in com- 
mon without any garment being worn, women attendants commonly 
rubbed and massaged both sexes, and the dressing room was frequently 
used by men and women in common; this led to obvious evils. The 
Germans, as Weinbold points out (Die Deutsolien Frauen im Mit- 
telaiter, 1882, bd. ii, pp. 112 et eeq.), have been fond of bathing in the 
open air in streams from the days of Tacitus and Ctesar until com- 
paratively modern times, when the police have interfered. It was the 
same in Switscrland. Poggio, early in the sixteenth century, found 
it the custom for men and women to bathe together at Baden, and 
said that he seemed to be assisting at .the floralia of ancient Romo, or 
in Plato’s Eepublio. SSnancour, who quotes the passage {He I’Amour, 
1834, vol. i, p, 313), remarks that at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there was still great liberty at the Baden baths. 

Of the thirteenth century in England Thomas Wright {Homes of 
Other Days, 1871, p. 271) remarks: “The practifi? of warm bathing 
prevailed very generally in all classes of society;' and is frequently 
alluded to in the medieeval romances and stories. For this purpose 
a large bathing-tuh was used. People sometimes bathed immediately 
after rising in the morning, and we find the bath used after dinner and 
before going to bed. A bath was also often prepared for a visitor on 
his arrival from a journey; and, what seems still more singular, in the 
numerous stories of amorous intrigues the two lovers usually began 
their interviews by batliing together.” 

In England the association between bathing and immorality was 
established with special rapidity and thoroughness. Baths were here 
cfiScially recognized as brothels, and this as early as the twelfth oen- 
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tury, under Henry II, These organized bath-brothels were confined 
to Southwark, outside the walla of the city, a quarter which was also, 
given up to various sports and amusements. At a later period, “iiot- 
lioiucs,” bagnioe, and liummiims (the eaatt'rn hammam ) were, spread 
all over London and remained closely identified with prostitution, these 
names, indeed, eonstantlv tending to become synonymous with brothels. 
(T. Wright, Homes of Other Days, 1871, pp. 494-406, gives an account 
of them.) 

In France the baths, being anathematized by both Caiholies and 
Iliigitunots, begun to luse vogue and disappear. “Morality gained,” re- 
marks Franklin, "hut eleanliness lost.” Even the ehariiiing and ele- 
gant Margaret of Navarre found it quite nnturiil for a Indy to men- 
tion incidentally to her lover that she had not washed her hands for 
a week. Then began an extreme tendency to use cosenielics, essenoos, 
perfumes, and a fierce war with vermin, up to the seventeonth century, 
when some progress was made, and jwrsons who desired to be very 
elegant and refined were recommended to wash their faces “nearly 
every day.” Even in 1782, however, while a linen cloth was advised 
for the purpose of cleaning the &cc and hands, the use of water was 
still somewhat discountenanced. The use of hot and cold baths was 
now, however, beginning to bo eslnblished in Paris and elsewhere, and 
the bathing establishments at the great European health resorts were 
also beginning to be put on the orderly footing which is now customary. 
Wlien Casanova, in the middle of the eighteenth century, went to the 
public baths at Berne he was evidently somewhat surprised when he 
found that he was invited to choose his own attendant from a number 
of young women, and when he realized that these attendants were, in 
all respecte, at the disposition of the bathers. It is evident that estab- 
lishments of this kind were then already dying out, although it may 
be added that the customs described by Casanova appear to have per- 
sisted in Budapest and St. Petersburg almost or quite up to the present. 
The great European public baths have long been above suspicion in 
this respect (though homosexual practices are not quite excluded), 
while it is well recognized that 'many kinds of hot baths now in use 
produce a powerfully stimulating action ujx>n the sexual system, and 
patients taking such baths for medical purposes are frequently warned 
agoiiist giving way to these iniluences. 

The struggle which in former ages ^vent on around bathing estab. 
lishments has now been in part transferred to massage establishments. 
Massage is an equally powerful stimulant to the akin and the sexuad 
spiiore, — ^acting mainly by friction instead of mainly by heat, — and it 
has not yet attained that position of general recognition and popularity 
'#hich, in the case of bathing establishments, renders it had policy to 
court disrepute. 
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I/ike bathing, maasago is a hjgienio aud therapeutic method of in- 
fluencing the skin and subjacent tissues which, together with its ad- 
vantages, has certain concomitant disadvantages in its liability to affect 
the sexual sphere. This influence is apt to he experienced by in- 
dividuals of both sexes, though it is perhaps specially marked in 
woman. Joutn. (quoted iu Paris Journal de Uideoine, April 23, 1803) 
found tliat of 20 women treated by massage, of whom he made in- 
quiries, 14 declared that they experienced voluptuous sensations; 8 of 
these belonged to respectable families; the other 8 were women of the 
demimonde and gave precise details; Jouin refers in this connection to 
the aliptea of liome. It is unnecessary to add that the gynoicological 
massage introduced in recent years by the Swedish teacher of gymnas- 
tics, Thure-Brandt, as involving prolonged rubbing and kneading of the 
pelvic regions, "preasion gliaaanie du vagim,” etc. (Uaaaage Oynicolo- 
gique, hj Q. de Prumerie, 1807), whatever its therapeutic value, cannot 
fail in a large proportion of cases to stimulate the sexual emotions. 
(Eulenburg remarks that for sexual anasthesia in women the Thure- 
Biandt system of massage may “naturally” be recommended, Secmtle 
NeuropatMe, p. 78.) I have been informed that in London and else- 
where massage establishments are sametimes visited by women who 
seek sexual gratifleation by massage of the genital regions by the 
tnaaaeuae. 
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Summary — Fundamental Importance of Touch — ^The Skin the 
Mother of All the Other Senses. 

Tub sense of touch is so universally diffused over the 
whole skin, and in so many various deffrccs and modifications, 
and it is, moreover, so truly the Alpha and the Orae^ra of 
affection, that a broken and fragmentary treatment of the 
subject has been inevitable. 

The sldn is the archseological field of human and pre- 
human experience, the foundation on which all forms of sen- 
sory perception have grown up, and as sexual sensibility is 
among the most ancient of all forms of sensibility, the sexual 
instinct is necessarily, in the main, a comparatively slightly 
modified form of general touch sensibility. This primitive 
character of the great region of tactile sensation, its vagueness 
and diffusion, the comparatively unintellectual as well as unses- 
thetic nature of the mental conceptions which arise on the tac- 
tile basis make it difficult to deal precisely with the psychology 
of touch. The very same qualitieB, however, serve greatly to 
heighten the emotional intensity of skin sensations. So that, 
of all the great sensory fields, the field of touch is at once the 
least .intellectual and the most massively emotional. These 
qualities, as well as its intimate and primitive association with 
the apparatus of tumescence and detumescence, make touch 
the readiest and most powerful channel by which the sexual 
sphere may be reached. 

In disentangling the phenomena o^f tactile sensibility tick- 
lishnesB has been selected fox special consideration as a kind 
of sensation, founded on reflexes developing even before birth, 
which is very closely related to sexual phenomena. It is, as it 
wore, a play of tumescence, on which laughter supervenes as a 
play of detumescence. It leads on to the more serious phe- 
nomena of tumescence, and it tends to die out after adolescence, 
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at the period during which sexual relationships normally begin. 
Such a view of ticklishneas, as a kind of modesty of the skin, 
existing merely to be destroyed, need only be regarded as one of 
its aspects. Ticklishness certainly arose from a nonsexual start- 
ing-point, and may well have protective uses in the young 
animal. 

The readiness with which tactile sensibility takes on a 
sexual character and forma reflex channels of communication 
with tlio sexual sphere proper is illustrated by the existence of 
certain secondary sexual foci only inferior in sexual excitability 
to tlie genital region. We have seen that the chief of these 
normal foci are situated in the orificial regions where skin and 
mucous membrane meet, and that the contact of any two 
orificial regions between two persons of different sex brought 
together under favorable conditions is apt, when prolonged, 
to produce a very intense degree of sexual erethism. This is 
a normal phenomenon in so far as it is a part of tumescence, 
and not a method of obtaining detumcscence. The kiss is a 
typical example of these contacts, while the nipple is of special 
ihterest in this connection, because we are thereby enabled to 
bring tlie psychology of lactation into intimate relationship 
with the psychology of sexual love. 

The extreme sensitiveness of the skin, the readiness with 
which its stimulation reverberates into the sexual sphere, clearly 
brought out by the present study, enable us to understand 
better a very ancient contest — the moral struggle around the 
bath. There has always been a tendency for the extreme cul- 
tivation of physical purity to lead on to the excessive stimu- 
lation of the sexual sphere; so that the Christian ascetics were 
entirely justified, on their premises, in fighting against the bath 
and in directly or indirectly fostering a cult of physical un- 
cleanliness. While, however, in the past there has clearly been 
a general tendency for the cult of physical purity to be as- 
sociated with moral licentiousness, and there are sufficient 
grounds for such an association, it is important to remember 
that it is not an inevitable and fatal association ; a scrupulously 
dean person is by no means necessarily impelled to licentious- 
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nesaj a physically luiclean person is by no means necessarily 
morally pure. When we liaye eliminated certain forms of the 
bath which must be regarded as luxuries rather than hygienic 
necessities, though they occasionally possess therapeutic Tir- 
tues, we hare eliminated the most violent appeals of the bath 
to the sexual impulse. So imperative arc the demands of phy- 
sical purity now becoming, in general opinion, that such small 
risks to moral purity as may still remain are constantly and 
wisely disregarded, and the immoral tradilions of tlie bath now, 
for the most part, belong to the past. 



SMELL. 


1 . 

The Primitivoness of Smell — The AnatomicB.1 Seat of the Olfactory 
Oentrea — Predominance of Smell among the Lower Mommala — Its Di- 
minished Importance in Man — The Attention Paid to Odors by Savages. 

The first more highly organized sense to arise on the dif- 
fused taetile sensitivity of the sldn is, in most cases, with- 
out doubt that of smell. At first, indeed, olfactory sensibility 
is not clearly differentiated from general tactile sensibility; the 
pit of thickened and ciliated epithelium or the highly mobile 
antenna which in many lower animals are sensitive to odorous 
stimuli are also extremely sensitive to tactile stimuli; this is, 
for instance, the case with the snail, in whom at the same time 
olfactive sensibility seems to be spread over the whole body.i 
The sense of smell is gradually specialized, and when taste also 
begins to develop a kind of chemical sense is constituted. The 
organ of smell, however, speedily begins to rise in importance 
as we ascend the zoological scalfe. In the lower vertebrates, 
when they began to adopt a life on dry land, the sense of smell 
seems to have been that part of their sensory equipment which 
proved most useful under- the new conditions, and it developed 
with astonishing rapidity. Edinger finds that in the brain of 
Teptiles the “area olfactoria” is of enormois extent, covering, 
indeed, the greater part of the cortex, though it may he quite 
true, as Herrick remarks, that, while smell is preponderant, it 
is perhaps not correct to attribute an exclusively olfactory 
tone to the cerebral activities of the Smropsida or even the 

1 Emile Yung, "Lo Sene Olfaotif de I’Escargot (Helix Pomata),” 
AroMoeg de Psyowlogie, November, 1903. 
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Ichthyopsida. Among most matumals, however, in any case, 
smell is certainly the most highly developed of the senses; it 
gives the first information of remote objects that concern them; 
it gives the most precise information concerning the near objects 
that concern them; it is the sense in terms of ■which most of 
their mental operations mrrst be conducted and their emotional 
impulses roach consciousness. Among the apes it has greatly 
lost importance and in man it has become almost rudimentary, 
giving place to tlie supremacy of vision. 

Prof. Q. ISlliot Smith, a leading authority on the brain, has well 
Bumniarized Uio facts concerning tlie predominance of the olfactory 
region in the mammal brain, and his concluaions may he quoted. It 
should he premised that Elliot Smith divides the brain into rhinence* 
phalon and neopallium. Bhinoncephalon designates the regions which 
are pre-eminently olfactory in function: the olfactory bulb, its pedun- 
cle, the tuberculum olfactorium and locus perforatus, the pyriform 
lobe, the paraterminal body, and the whole hippocampal formation. 
The neopallium is the dorsal cap of the brain, with frontal, parietal, 
and occipital areas, comprehending all that part of the brain which 
is the seat of the higher associativa activities, reaching its fullest devel- 
opment in man. 

“In the early mammals the olfactory areas form by far the greater 
part of the cerebral hemisphere, which is not surprising when it is re- 
called that the forehrain is, in the primitive brain, essentially an ap- 
pendage, so to speak, of the^smell apparatus. When the cerebral hemi- 
sphere comes to occupy such a dominant position in the brain it is per- 
haps not unnatural to find that the sense of smell is the most influential 
and the chief source of information to the animal; or, perhaps, it would 
be more accurate to say that the olfactory sense, which conveys gen- 
eral information to the animal such as no other sense can bring con- 
cerning its prey (whether near or far, hidden or exposed), is much the 
moat serviceable of all the avenues of. information to the lowly mam- 
mal leading a terrestrial life, and therefore becomes predominant; and 
its particular domain — the forehrain — becomes the ruling portion of the 
nervous system. 

"This early predominance of the sense of smell persists in most 
mammals (unless an aquatic mode of life interferes and deposes it: 
compare tlie Cetacea, Sirema, and Pinnipedia, for example) even though 
a large neopallium develops to receive visual, auditory, tactile, and 
other impressions pouring into tiie forehrain. In the Anthropoidea 
alone of nonnquatic mammals the olfactoVy regions undergo an abso- 
’lute (and not only relative, as in the Carnivora and Ungulata) dwin* 
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dling, whicli ia equally shared hy the human brain, in common with 
those of the other Simiidw, the Oeroointheoidoi, and the Oebidoe. But 
all the parts of the rhinencephalon, which are so distinct in macros- 
matic nianimala, con also be recognised in the human brain. The small 
ellipsoidal olfactory bulb is moored, so to speak, on the cribriform 
plate of the ethmoid bone by the olfactory nerves; so that, as the place 
of attachment of the olfactory peduncle to the expanding cerebral hemis- 
phere becomes removed (ns a result of the forward extension of the 
hemisphere) progressively farther and farther backward, the peduncle 
becomes greatly stretched and elongated. And, as this stretching in- 
volves the gray matter without lessening the number of nerve-fibres in 
the olfactory tract, tho peduncle becomes practically what it ia usually 
•called — t.e., the olfactory ‘tract.’ Tho tuberculum olfactorium becomes 
greatly reduced and at tho same time flattened; so that it is not easy 
to draw a line of demarcation between it and the anterior perforated 
space. The anterior rhinal ilssure, which is present in the early human 
fffltus, vanishes (almost, if not altogether) in the adult. Fart of the 
posterior rhinal fissure is always present in the 'incisura temporalis,’ 
and sometimes, especially in some of tho non-European races, the 
whole of the posterior rhinal fissure is retained in that typical form 
which we find in the anthropoid apes.” (G. Elliot Smith, in Desorip- 
tive and Illustrated Oatalogue of the Physiologioal Series of Com- 
paraiive Anatomy Contained in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, second edition, vol. ii.) A full statement of 
Elliot Smith’s investigations, with diagrams, is given by Bullen, Journal 
of Mental Science, July, 1899. It may he added that the whole sub- 
jeet of the olfactory centres has been thoroughly studied by Elliot 
Smith, as well as by Edinger, Mayer, and &. L. Herriok. In the Journal 
of Comparative Eeurology, edited by the last named, numerous dis- 
•cussionB and summaries bearing on the subject will be found from 1896 
onward. Begarding the primitive sense-organs of smell in the various 
invertebrate groups some information will be found in A. B. GriiSths’s 
Physiology of the Invertehraia, Chapter XI. 

The predominance of tiie olfactory area in the nervous sys- 
tem of the vertebrates generally has inevitably involved inti- 
mate psychic associations between olfactory stimuli and the 
sexual impulse. For most mammals not only are all sexual 
associations mainly olfactory, but the impressions received by 
this sense sufSce to dominate all others. An animal not only 
receives adequate sexual excitement from olfactory stimuli, but 
those stimuli often suffice to counterbalance aU the evidence 
of the other senses. 
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We may observe this very -well in the ease of the dog. Thus, a 
young dog, Tvell known to me, who hod never had oonneetion with a 
bitch, but was always in the society of its father, once met the latter 
directly after the elder dog had been with a bitch. He immediately 
endeavored to behave toward the elder dog, in spite of angry repulses, 
exactly as a dog behaves toward a bitch in heat. The messages received 
by the sense of smell wore sufficiently urgent not only to set the sexual 
mechanism in action, but to overtime the experiences of a lifetime. 
There is an interesting chapter on the sense of smell in the mental life 
of the dog in Giessicr’s Psychologie dea (jeruohea, 1804, Chapter XI, 
Pussy (in the appendix to his memoir on olfaction, L’Annde Pat/chol- 
ogique, 1805) gives the result of some interesting experiments as to 
the effects of perfume on dogs ; civet and castoreum wore found to have 
the moat powerfully exciting eilect. 

The influences of smell are equally omnipotent in the sexual lifo 
of many insects. Thus, Fdrd has found that in cockchafers sexual 
coupling failed to take place' when the ontennis, which are tho organa of 
smell, were removed; he also found that males, after tiiey hod coupled 
with females, proved sexually attractive to other males {Oomptea Rendau 
de la Sooidti de Biologic, May 21, 1898 . F6r6 similarly found that, in 
a species of Bonibyx, males after contact with females sometunes proved 
attractive to other males, although no abnormal relationships followed. 
(Noe. de Biol, July 30, 1808.) 

With the advent of the higher apes, and especially of man, 
all this has been changed. The sense of smell, indeed, still 
persists nniversally and it is still also exceedingly delicate, 
though often neglected.’- It is, moreover, a nseful auxiliary in 
the exploration of the external world, for, in contrast to the 
very few sensations furnished to us hy touch and by taste, we 
' are acquainted with a yast number of smells, though the in- 
formation they give us is frequently vague. An experienced 
perfumer, says Piesse, will have two hundred odors in his labor- 
atory and can distinguish them all. To a sensitive nose nearly 
everything smells. Fassy goes so far as to state that he has 
“never met with any object that is really inodorous when one 
pays attention to i-f^ not even excepting glass,” and, though we 
can scarcely accept this statement absolutely,— especially in 

iThc BcnBitiveneBB of Bmell in man generally exceedB that of 
chemical reaction or even of speotral analyaiB; see I’assy, L’Annde Pay- 
ohologigue, second year, 1806, p. 380. 
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view of the careful experiments of Ayrton, which show th ^t, 
contrary to a common belief, metals when perfectly clean and 
free from traces of contact with the skin or with salt solutions 
have no smell, — odor is still extremely widely diffused. This 
is especially tlie ease in hot countries, and the experiments of 
the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition on the sense of 
smell of the Papuans were considerably impeded by the fact 
that at Torres Straits everything, even water, seemed to have 
a smell. Savages are often accused more or less justly of in- 
difference to bad odors. They are very often, however, keenly 
alive to the significance of smells and their varieties, though 
it does not appear that the sense of smell is notably more de- 
veloped in savage than in civilized peoples. Odors also con- 
tinue to play a part in the emotional life of man, more es- 
pecially in hot countries. Nevertlieless botli in practical life 
and in emotional life, in science and in art, smell is, at the 
best, under normal conditions, merely an auxiliary. If the 
sense of smell were abolished altogether the life of mankind 
would continue as before, with little or no sensible modifi.ca- 
tion, though the pleasures of life, and especially of eating and 
drinking, would be to some extent diminished. 

In New Ireland, Bufiield remarks {Jwrnal of the AnthropologipaJ 
/nsittufe, ^ 1880, p. 118), the natives have a very keen sense of smell; 
imusuol odors are repulsive to them, and "carbolic acid drove them 
wild.” 

The New Caledonians, according to Foley [Bulletin de Za SoditS 
d'Anthropologie, November 6, 1879), only like the smells of meat and 
fish which are becoming "high,” like popoya, which smells of fowl 
manure, and kwoa, of rotten eggs. Fruits and vegetables which are 
beginning to go bad seem the beat to them, while the fresh and natural 
odors which we prefer seem merely to say to them: "Wo are not yet 
eatable.” (A taste for putrefying food, common among savages, by n’o 
means necessarily involves a distaste for agreeable scents, and even 
among Europeans there is a widespread taste for offensively smelling 
and putrid foods, especially cheese and game.) 

The natives of Torres Straits were carefully examined by Dr. 0. S. 
Myers with regard to their olfactory acuteness and olfactory prefer- 
ences. It was found tliat acuteness was, if anything, slightly greater 
than among Europeans. This appeared to he largely due to the oaieful 
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attention they pay to odors. The resemblances which they detected 
among different odorous substances were frequently found to rest on 
real chemical alTmities, ' The odors they were observed to dislike most 
frequently were nsafeotida, valerianic acid, and civet, the last being re- 
garded ns most repulsive of all on account of its resemblance to fiecal 
odor, which these people regard with intense disgust. Their favorite 
odors were musk, thyme, and especially violet. {Report of the Onm- 
hridge Anthropological Expedition, to Torres Btraits, vol. ii. Part II, 
1003.) 

In Australia Lumholtz {Among Omnibala, p. IIS) found that the 
blacks had a keener sense of smell than he possesBcd. 

In New Zealand the Maoris, as W. Colenso shows, possessed, for- 
merely at all events, a veiy keen sense of smell or else were very at- 
tentive to smell, and their taste as regarded agreeable and disagree- 
able odors corresponded very closely to European taste, although it 
must be added that some of their common articles of food possessed a 
very offensive odor. They are not only sensitive to European per- 
fumes, but possessed various perfumes of their own, derived from plants 
and possessing a pieasant, powerful, and lasting odor ; the choicest and 
rarest was the gum of the iaramea {Aciphglta Ooleitsoi), which war 
gathered by virgins after the use of prayers and charms. Sir Joseph 
Banks noted that Maori chiefs wore little bundles of perfumes around 
their necks, and Cook made the same observation concerning the young 
women. References to the four chief Maori perfumes are contained in 
a stanza which is still often hummed to express satisfaction, and sung 
by a mother to her child: — 

“My little neck-satchel of sweet-scented moss. 

My little neck-satchel of fragi'ant fern, 

My little neck-satchel of odoriferous gum, 

My sweet-smelling neck-locket of sharp-pointed taramea.” 

In the summer season tlie sleeping houses of Maori chiefs were often 
strewed with a large, sweet-scented, flowering grass of powerful odor. 
(W. Colenso, Transactions of the Row Zealand Institute, vol. xxiv, re- 
printed in nature, November 10, 1892.) 

Javanese women rub themselves with a mixture of chalk and strong 
essence which, when rubbed off, leaves a distinct perfume on the body. 
(Stratz, Die FrauenkUidung, p. 84.) 

The Samoans, Friedlilnder states {Zeitsohrift fiir Ethnologie, 1899, 
p. 62), are very fond of fragrant and aromatic odors. He gives a list 
of some twenty odorous plants which they use, more especially as gar- 
lands for the head and neck, including ylang-ylang and gardenia; he re- 
marks that of one of these plants (eordyline) he could not himself de- 
tect the odor. 
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The Nioobarese, Man remarks (Journal of the Anthropological In 
stitute, 1889, p. 377), like the natives of New Zealand, particularly dis 
like the smell of carbolic acid. Both young men and women are very 
partial to scents; the former eay they find their use a certain passport 
to the favor of their wives, and they bring home from the jungle the 
scented leaves of a certain creeper to their sweethearts and wives. 

Swahili women devote much attention to perfuming themselves. 
When a woman wishes to make herself desirable she anoints herself all 
over with fragrant ointments, sprinkles herself with rose-water, puts 
perfume into her clothes, strews jasmine flowers on her bed as well as 
binding them round her neck and waist, and smokes fldi, the perfumed 
wood of the aloe; "every man is glad when his wife smells of ddi” 
(Velten, Silten und Gebrailohe der SuahiU, pp. 212-214). 
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Bise of the Study of Olfaction — Cloquet — Zwaardomaker — ^The 
Theory of Smell — ^Tho Claesiflcation of Odors — ^The Special Characteris- 
ties of Olfactory Sensation in Man — Smell oa llie Sense of Imagination — 
Odors as Nervous Stimulants — ^Vasomotor and Museular Effects — Odor- 
ous Substances as Drugs. . 

Durino the eighteenth century a great impetus was given 
to tho physiological and psycliologicnl study oI the Senses by 
the philosophical doctrines of Locke and the English school 
generally which then prevailed in Europe. These thinkers had 
emphasized the immense importance of the information de- 
rived through the senses in building up the intellect, so that 
the study of aU the sensory channels assumed a signidcance 
which it had never possessed before. The olfactory sense fully 
shared in the impetus thus given to sensory investigation. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century a distinguished Erencli 
physician, Hippolyte Cloquet, a disciple of Cabanis, devoted 
himself more especially to this subject. After publishing in 
1815 a preliminary work, he issued in 1831 his Osphresiologie, 
ou Traite des odeurs, du sens et des organes de VOlfadion, a 
complete monograph on the anatomy, physiology, psychology, 
and pathology of the olfactory organ and its functions, and a 
work tliat may stiU be consulted with profit, if indeed it can 
even yet he said to be at every point superseded. After Clo- 
quet’s time the study of the sense of smell seems to have l'*llen 
into some degree of discredit. For more than half a ceutury 
no important progress was made in this field. Serious investi- 
gators seemed to have become shy of the primitive senses gen- 
erally, and tho subject of smell was mainly left to those in- 
terested in “curious” subjects. Many interesting observations 
were, however, incidentally made; thus Laycock, who was a 
pioneer in so many by-paths of psychology and anthropology, 
showed a special interest in the olfactory sense, j//d f7.'()qu'fflrtly 

an) 
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couched on it in his Nervous Diseases of Women and elsewhere. 
The writer who more than any other has in recent years re- 
stored the study of the sense of smell from a by-path to its 
proper position as a highway for investigation is wi^out doubt 
•Professor Zwaardemaker, of Utrecht. The invention of his 
first olfactometer in 1888 and the appearance in 1895 of his 
great work Die Phjsiologie des Gerucha have served to give the 
physiology of the sense of smell an assured status and to open 
the way anew for much fruitful investigation, while a number 
of inquirers in many countries have had their attention di- 
rected to the elucidation of this sense. 

Notwitlistanding, however, the amount of work which has 
been done in this field during recent years, it cannot bo said 
that the body of assured conclusions so far reached is large. 
The most fundamental principles of olfactory physiology and 
psychology are still somewhat vague and uncertain. Altiiough 
sensations of smell are numerous and varied, in this respect ap- 
proacMng the sensations of vision and hearing, smell still re- 
mains close to touch in the vagueness of its messages (while the 
most sensitive of the senses, remarks Passy, it is the least pre- 
cise), the difficulty of classifying them, the impossibility of so 
controlling them as to found upon tlrem any art. It seems 
better, therefore, not to attempt to force the present study 
of a special aspect of olfaction into any general scheme which 
may possibly not be really valid. 

The earliest and most general tendency in regard tor the theory of 
smell was to regard it as a kind of idiemical sense directly stimulated by 
minute particles of solid substance. A vibratory theory of smell, how- 
ever, making it somewhat analogous to hearing, easily presents itself. 
When I first began the etudy of physiology in 1881, a speculation of this 
kind presented itself to my mind. Long before Philipp von Walther, a 
professor at Landshut, had put forward a dynamic theory of olfaction 
{Physiologie des Mensohon, 1807-8, vol. ii, p. 278). "It is a purely dy- 
namic operation of the odorous subetance in the olfactory organ,” he 
stated. Odor is conveyed by the air, he believed, in the some way os 
heat. It must be added that his roasona for this theory will not always 
bear examination. More recently a similar theory has been seriously 
put forward in various quarters. Sir William Kamsay tentatively sug- 
gested such a theory {Nature, vol. xxv, p. 187) in analogy with light 
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and sound. Hnycraft {Prooeedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
1883-S7, and Btain, 1887-88), largely starting from Mendelieff’s law of 
ppriodieity, similarly sought to bring smell into line with the higher 
senses, arguing that molecules with the same vibration have the same 
smell. Rutherford {Nature, August 11, 1892, p. 343), attaching im- 
portance to the evidence brought forward by von Brunn showing that the 
olfactory colls terminate in very delicate short hairs, also stated his 
belief that the different qualities of smell result from differences in the 
frequency and form of the vibrations initiated by the action of the 
chemical molecules on these olfactory cells, though he admitted that 
such a eoneeption involved a very subtle conception of molecular vibra- 
tion. Vaschido and Von Melle (Paris Academy of Sciences, December 
20, 1800) have, again, argued tliat smell is produced by rays of short 
wturc-lcngths, analogous to light-rays, Rlinlgen rays, etc. Chemical 
action is however, a very important factor in the production of odors; 
this has been well shown by Ayrton (A'aittro,' September 8, 1898). We 
seem to be forced in the direction of a chemico-vibrntory theory, as 
pointed out by Southerden {Nature, March 26, 1903), the olfactory cells 
being directly stimulated, not by the ordinary vibrations of the mole- 
cules, but by the agitations accompanying chemical changes. 

The vibratory hypothesis of the action of odors has had some in- 
fluence on the recent physiologists who hove chiefly occupied them- 
selves with olfaction. "It is probable,” Zwanrdemaker writes {V Annie 
Peyohologique, 1898), "that aroma is a physico-chemical attribute of the 
molecules”; he points out that there is an intimate analogy between 
color and odor, and remarks that this analogy leads us to suppose in 
an aroma ether vibrations of which the period is determined by the 
structure of the molecule. 

Since the physiology of olfaction is yet so obscure it is not sur- 
prising that we have no thoroughly scientific classification of smells, 
notwithstanding various ambitious attempts to reach a classification. 
The classification adopted by Zwaardemaker is founded on the ancient 
scheme of Linnmus, and may here be reproduced: — 

I. Ethereal odors (chiefly esters; Bimmel’s fruity series). 

II. Aromatic odors ( terpenes, camphors, and the spicy, herbaceous, 
rosaceous, and almond series; the chemical ^es are well determined: 
cineol, eugenol, anothol, geraniol, benzaldehyde). 

in, Thobalsamio odors (chiefly aldehydes, Rimmel’s jasmin, violet, 
and balsamic series, with the chemical types: terpineol, ionone, vanil- 
lin), 

IV. The ambrosiacal odors (ambergris and musk). 

y. The alliaceous odors, with the cacodylic group (asafoetida, ioh> 
thyol, etc.). 

VI. Empyreumatio odors. 
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VII. Valerianaccoua odors (Ltanteus’s Odorea hiroini, the capryl 
group, largely composed of sexual odors). 

VIII. Narcotic odors (Liimmus’s Odorea tetri), 

IX. Stenches. 

A valuable and interesting memoir, “Revue G&ndrale sur les Sensa- 
tions Olfaotives,” by J. Paasy, the chief French authority on this sub- 
ject, will bo found in the second volume of L’Annde Payohologique, 1896, 
In the fifth issue of the same year-book (for 1808) Zwaardemaker pre- 
sents a full Buinuiary of his work and views, “Les Sensations Olfactives, 
leurs Combinaisons et Icurs Compensations.’’ A convenient, but less 
autlioritativc, summary of the facta of normal and pathological olfac- 
tion will be found in a little volume of the “ActualitOs MSdicales’’ 
series by Dr. Collet, L’Odorat et aea Troublea, 1904. In a little besjk 
entitled Wegiceiaor au ein&r Paychologie dea Oeruohea (1804) Giess- 
ler has sought to outline -a psychology of smell, but his sketch can 
only be regarded as tentative and provisional. 

At the outset, nevertheless, it seems desirable that we 
should at least have some conception of the special character- 
istics which mark the great and varied mass of sensations 
reaching the hrain through the channel of the olfactory organ. 
The main special character of olfactory images seems to be 
conditioned by the fact that they are intermediate in char- 
acter between those of touch or taste and those of sight or 
sound, that they have much of the vagueness of the first and 
something of the richness and variety of the second. iEsthet- 
ically, also, they occupy an intermediate position, between the 
higher and the lower senses.^ They are, at the same time, less 
practically useful than either the lower or the higher senses. 
They furnish us with a great mass of what we may call by- 
sensations, w'hioh are of little practical use, but inevitably be- 
come intimately mixed with the experiences of life by asso- 
ciation and thus acquire an emotional significance which is 
often very considerable. Their emotional force, it may well be, 
is connected with the fact that their anatomical seat is the 


1 The opinions of psycbolo^ats concerning the eesthetio significance 
oi smell, not on the whole very favorable, are brought together and 
diseuSBcd by J. V. Volkelt, “Der Aisthetiseho Wert der niederen Sinne,” 
^eitaohrift fiir Payohologie vnd Phyaiologie der Sitmeaorgane, 1902, ht. 3, 
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most ancient part of the brain. They lie in a remote and 
almost disused storehouse of our minds and show the fascina- 
tion or the repulsiveness of all vague and remote things. It 
is for this reason that they are — ^to an extent that is remark- 
able when we consider that' they are much more precise than 
touch sensations — subject to the influence of emotional asso- 
ciations. I’he very same odor may be at one moment highly 
l)lcaHant, at the ne.xt moment highly unpleasant, in accorilanco 
with the emotional attitude resulting from its associations. 
Visual images have no such extreme flexibility; they arc too 
definite to bo so easily influenced. Our feelings about the 
beauty of a flower cannot oscillate so easily or so far as may 
our feelings about the agreeablencss of its odor. Our olfactory 
experiences thus institute a more or less continuous series of 
by-sensations accompanying ua through life, of no great prac- 
tical signifleanee, but of considerable emotional significance from 
their variety, their intimacy, their associational facility, their ' 
remote ancestral reverberations through our brains. 

It is the existence of these characteristics — at once so vague 
and so specific, so useless and so intimate — ^which led various 
writers to describe the sense of smell as, above all others, the 
sense of imagination, No sense has so strong a power of sug- 
gestion, the power of calling up ancient memories with a wider 
and deeper emotional reverberation, while at the same time 
no sense furnishes impressions which so easily change emotional 
color and tone, in. harmony with the recipient’s general 
attitude. Odors are thus specially apt both to control the 
emotional life and to become its slaves. With the use of in- 
cense religions have utilized the imaginative and symbolical 
virtues of fragrance. All the legends of the saints have in- 
sisted on tlie odor of sanctity that exhales from tlie bodies of 
holy persons, especially at the moment of death. Under the 
conditions of civilization these primitive emotional associations 
of odor tend to be dispersed, but, on the other hand, the imag- 
inative side of the olfactory sense becomes accentuated, and 
personal idiosyncrasies of all kinds tend to manifest themselves 
in the sphere of smeU, 
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Rouaseau (in Emile, Bk. Ill regarded amell as the aenae of the 
imagination. So, alao, at an earlier period, it waa termed (according to 
Cloquet) by Cardano. Cloquet frequently inaialed on the quolitiea of 
odora which cause them to appeal to the imagination; on their irregular 
and inconstant character; on their power of intoxicating the mind 
on some occasions; on the curious individual and racial preferences in 
the matter of odora. Ho remarked on the fact that the Feralans em- 
ployed asafmtida as a seasoning, while valerian was accounted a per- 
fume in antiquity. (Cloquet, Osphrdsiologie, pp. 28, 46, 71, 112.) It 
may be added, as a curious example familiar to most people of the de- 
pendence of tile emotional tone of a smell on its associations, that, 
while the exhalations of other people’s bodies are ordinarily disagree- 
able to us, such is not the case with our own; this is expressed in the 
crude and vigorous dictum of the Elizabethan poet, Marston, “Every 
man’s dung smell sweet i’ his own nose.’’ There are doubtless many 
implications, moral as well os psychological, in that statement. 

The modern autliorities on olfaction, Fassy and Zwaardemaker, both 
alike insist on the same characterisiics of tlio sense of smell: its ex- 
treme acuity and yet its vagueness. “We live in a world of odor,” 
> Zwaardemaker remarks (L‘Ann4e Psyohologique, 1898, p. 203), “as wo 
live In a world of light and of sound. But smell yields us no distinct 
ideas grouped in regular order, still less that are feed in the memory 
as a grammatical dlhcipline. Olfactory sensations awake vagpie and 
half-imderstood perceptions, which are accompanied hy very strong 
emotion. The emotion dominates us, hut tlie sensation which was the 
cause of it remains unperceived.” Even in the same individual there are 
wide variations in the sensitiveness to odors at different times, more es- 
pecially as regards faint odors; Fassy {L’Annie Psyohologique, 1895, p. 
387) brings forward some observations on this point. 

Maudsley noted the peculiarly suggestive power of odors; “there 
are certain smells,” he remarked, “which never fail to bring hack to me 
instantly and visibly scenes of my boyhood”; many of us could proba- 
bly say the some. Another writer (E. Dillon, “A Neglected Sense,” 
Nineteenih Century, April, 1804) remarks that “no sense has a stronger 
power of suggestion.” 

Ribot has made an interesting investigation as to the prevalence 
and nature of the emotional memory of odors (Psychology of the Emo- 
tione, Chapter XL ) . By “emotional memory” is meant the spontaneous 
ox voluntary revivability of the imago, olfactory or other. (For the gen- 
eral question, see an article by F. Fillon, “La Mfimoire Affective, son 
Importance Thforique et Fratique,” Eemie PMlosophique, February, 
1901 ; also Faulhan, “Sur la HSmoire Affective,” Revue PhilosopMque, 
December, 1002 and January, 1903.) Ribot found that 40 per cent, 
of persons are unable to revive any such images of taste or smell; 48 
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per cent, could revive some; 12 per cent, declared themselves capable 
of reviving all, or nearly all, at pleasure. In some persons there is no 
nocessary accompanying revival of visual or tactile representations, but 
in the majority the revived odor ultimately excites a corresponding 
visual image. The odors moat frequently recalled were pinks, musk, 
violets, heliotrope, carbolic acid, the smell of the country, of grass, etc. 
Pldron {lievuo Philoaophique, December, 1002) has described the special 
power possessed by vague odors, in his own case, of evoking ancient im- 
pressions. 

Dr. J. N. Mackenzie (American, Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
.January, IfISO) considers that civilization exerts an influence in height- 
ening or encouraging the influence of olfaction as it aiTccts our emo- 
tions and judgment, and that, in the same way, ns we ascend the social 
scale tlie more readily our minds are influenced and perhaps perverted 
by impressions received through the sense of smell. 

Odors are powerful stimulants to the whole nervous system, 
causing, like other stimulants, an increase of energy which, 
if excessive or prolonged, leads to nervous exhaustion, Thus, 
it is well recognized in medicine that the aromatics containing 
volatile oils (such as anise, cinnamon, cardamoms, cloves, 
coriander, and peppermint) are antispasmodics and anaBalhetics, 
and that they stimulate digestion, circulation, and the nervous 
system, in large doses producing depression. The carefully ar- 
ranged plethysmograpliic experiments of Shields, at the Johns 
Hopkins University, have shown that olfactory sensations, hy 
their action on the vasomotor system, cause an increase of 
blood in the brain and sometimes in addition stimulation of the 
heart; musk, wintergreen, wood violet, and especially helio- 
trope were found to act strongly in these ways,i 

I’4rd’s experiments with the dynamometer and the ergo- 
graph have greatly contributed to illustrate the stimulating ef- 
fects of odors. ITius, he found that smelling musk suifices to 
double muscular eifort. With a number of odorous substances 
he lias found that muscular work is temporarily heightened; 
when taste stimulation was added the increase of energy, not- 

IT. B. Shields, "The Effect of Odors, etc., upon the Blood-flow," 
Journal of Experimental Medicine, vol. 1, November, 1806. In France, 
C. Henry and Tardif have made somewhat similar experiments on 
respiration and circulation. See the latter’s Los Odeurs et lea Parfuma, 
Chapter HI. 
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ably when using lemon was “colossal.” A kind of “sensorial 
intoxication” could be produced by the inhalatiom of odors 
and the whole system stimulated to greater activity; the visual 
acuity was increased, and electric and general excitability 
heightened.! Such effects may be obtained in perfectly healthy 
persons, though both Shields and Ford have found that in highly 
nervous persons the effects are liable to be much greater. It 
IS doubtless on this account that it is among civilized peoples 
tliat attention is chiefly directed to perfumes, and that under 
tlie conditions of modem life the interest in olfaction and its 
study has been revived. 

It is the genuinely stimulant qualities of odorous sub- 
.stancca which led to the widespread use of the more potent 
among tliem by ancient physicians, and has led a few modem 
physicians to employ tliem still. Thus, vanilla, according to 
Eloy, deserves to be much more frequently used therapeutically 
than it is, on account of its excitomolor properties; he states 
that its qualities as an excitant of sexual desire have long been 
recognized and that Fonssagrives used to prescribe it for sexual 
trigidity.2 


lF6r6, Sensation et Uouvement, Chapter VI; ib., Comptea Rendua 
de la Sooiiti de BMogie, November 3, December 15 and 22, 1900. 

SEloy, art. "Vanille,” DioUonmUre Enoyolopidique dea Smeneea 
Vtdioalea. 
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The Specific Body Odors of Various Peoples — The Negro, etc. — . 
The European — The Ability to Distinguish Individuals by Smell — ^Tlu* 
Odor of Sanctity — The Odor of Death — The Odors of Different Parts 
of the Body — ^The Appearanco of Specific Odors at Puberty — ^The Odors 
of Sexual Excitement — The Odors of Menstruation — Body Odors as a 
Secondary Sexual Character — Tlie Ciwtom of Salutation by Smell — Tlu’ 
Kiss — Sexual Selection by Smell — ^The Alleged Association between 
Size of Nose and Sexual Vigor — The Probably Intimate Relationship 
between the Olfactory and Ocnital Spheres — ^Reflex Influences from 
the Nose — Reflex Infiueuces from the Genital Sphere — Olfactory Hallu- 
cinations in Insanity as Related to Sexual States — The Olfactive Type — 
The Sense of Smell in Neurasthenic and Allied States — ^In Certain Poets 
and Novelists — Olfactory Fetichism — ^The Part Played by Olfaction in 
Normal Sexual Attraction — In the East, etc. — ^In Modern Europe — The 
Odor of the Armpit and its Variations — As a Sexual and General Stimu- 
lant — ^Dody Odors in Civilization. Tend to Cause Sexual Antipathy unles‘< 
some Degree of Tumesccnee is Already Present — The Question whether 
Men or Women are more Liable to Feel Olfactory Influences — ^Women 
Usually more Attentive to Odors — ^The Special Interest in Odors Felt by 
Sexual Inverts. 

In approaching the specifically sexual aspect of odor in the 
human species we may start from the fundamental fact — a fact 
we seek so far as possible to disguise in our ordinary social 
relations — that all men and women are odorous. This is 
marked among all races. The powerful odor of many, though 
not all, negroes is well known; it is by no means due to un- 
cleanly habits, and Joest remarks that it is even increased by 
eleatiliness, which opens tlie pores of the skin ; according to Sir 
H. Johnston, it is most marked in the armpits and is stronger 
in men than in women. Pruner Bey describes it as “am- 
nioniacal and rancid ; it is like the odor of the ho-goat.” The 
odor varies not only individually, but according to the tribe; 
Castellan! states that the negreas of the Congo has merely a 
slight “gout de noisette" which is agreeable rather than other- 
wise. Monbuttu women, according to Parke, have a strong Gor- 
gonzola perfume, and Emin told Parke that he could distiii' 

( 69 ) 
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guish the members of different tribes by their characteristio 
odor. In the same way the Nieobarese, according to Man, can 
distinguish a member of each of the six tribes of the archipelago 
by smell. The odor of Australian blacks is less strong than 
that of negroes and has been described as of a phosphoric char- 
acter. The South American Indians, d’Orbigny stated, have 
an odor stronger tlian that of Europeans, though not as strong 
as most negroes; it is marked, Latcham states, even among 
those who, like the Araueanos, batlie constantly. The Chinese 
have a musky odor. The odor of many peoples is described as 
being of garlic.^ 

A South Sea Islander, we are told by Charles de Varigny, 
on coming to Sydney and seeing the ladies walking about the 
streets and apparently doing nothing, expressed much astonish- 
ment, adding, with a gesture of contempt, "and they have no 
smell 1” It is by no means true, however, that Europeans are 
odorless. They are, indeed, considerably more odorous than 
are many other races, — ^for instance, the Japanese, — and there 
is doubtless some association between th% greater hairiness of 
Europeans and their marked odor, since the sebaceous glands 
are part of the hair apparatus. A Japanese anthropologist, 
Adachi, has published an interesting study on the odor of 
Europeans,^ which he describes as a strong and pungent smell, 
— sometimes sweet, sometimes bitter, — of varying strength in 
different individuals, absent in children and the aged, and hav- 
ing its chief focus in the armpits, which, however carefully 
they are washed, immediately become odorous again. Adachi 
has found that the sweat-glands are larger in Europeans than 
in the Japanese, among whom a strong personal odor is so 

1 R. .Andree, "VBlkergeruch,” in EttmograpMache Parallelen, Neue 
Folgc, 1889, pp. 213-222, brings together tunny passages describing the 
odova of varioua peoples. Ha^n, Secmelle Oephresiologie, pp. 160 et 
^eg,, lias a chapter on the subject; .Joest, supplement to InternaUonai 
Atchiv fur BthnographAo, 1893, p. 63, has an interesting passage on the 
smells of various races, as also Waits, Introduotion to Anthropology, 
p, '103. Gf, Sir H. PI. Johnston, British Oeniral Africa, p. 396 ; T. H. 
Parke, Eapertenoea in Equatorial Africa, p. 409 ; E. H. Man, Journal of 
the Anthiopologieal Institute, 1889, p. 301; Brough Smyth, Aborigines 
\f Yiotoria, vol. i, p. 7 ; d’Orbigny, L'Uomme Amdnooin, vol. i, p, 87, etc. 

2 B. Adachi ‘'Geruch der Europaer,” Olobm, 1903, No. 1. 
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Tincommon tliat “armpit stink" is a disqualification for tlic 
army. It is certainly true that the Trhite races smell lea- 
strongly than most of the dark races, odor seeming to be cor- 
related to some extent with intensity of pigmentation, as well 
as with hairiness; but even the most Bcnipulously clean Euro- 
peans all smell. This fact may not always be obvious to human 
nostrils, apart from intimate contact, but it is well known to 
dogs, to whom their masters are recognizable by smell. When 
Hue traveled in Tibet in Chinese disguise he was not detected 
by the natives, but tlie dogs recognized him as a foreigner by 
his smell and barked at him. Many Chinese can toll by smell 
when a European has been in a room.i There are, however, 
some Europeans who can recognize and distinguish their 
friends by smell. The case has been recorded of a man who 
with bandaged eyea could recognize his acquaintances, at the 
distance of several paces, the moment they entered the room. 
In another case a deaf and blind mute woman in Massachu- 
setts knew all her acquaintances by smell, and could sort 
linen after it came from the wash by the odor alone. Gov- 
ernesses have been known to be able when blindfolded to 
recognize the ownership of their pupil's garments by smell; 
Sudi a case is known to me. Such odor is usually described as 
being agreeable, but not one person in fifty, it is stated, is 
able to distinguish it with sufficient precision to use it as a 
method of recognition. Among some races, however this apti- 
tude would appear to be better developed. Dr. C. S. Myers 
at Sarawak noted that his Malay boy sorted the clean linen 
according to the skin-odor of the wearer.® Chinese servants 
are said to do the same, as well as Australians and natives of 
Luzon.® 

AKihough the distinctively individual odor of most pereona is not 
suffleiently marked to be generally perceptible, there are cases in which 


1 Hagen quotes teailmonios on this point, Semuelle Osphreaiologie, 
p, 173. The negro, Castellnni states, considers that Europeans have a 
smell of death. 

sSeports of the Oambridge Anthropologieal Etepediiion, yol. il, 

p. 181. 

8 Waits, Intro&uotim to Anthropology, p. 103. 
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it is more distinct to ali nosti-ils. The most famous case of this kind 
is that of Alexander the Great, who, according to Plutarch, exhaled 
BO sweat an odor that liis tunics were soaked with aromatic perfume 
(CoTwivalmm Disputalionum, lib. I, quest. 6). Malherbe, Cujas, and 
Haller are said to have diffused a musky odor. Tlie agreeable odor of 
Walt Whitman has been remarked by Kennedy and others, The perfume 
exhaled by many holy men and women, so often noted by anoioiit writers 
(discussed by Giirres in the second volume of his Ohiistliohe Uystik) and 
which has entered into current phraseology as a merely metaphorical 
“odor of sanctity,” was doubtless due, as Hammond first pointed out, to 
abiiorinal nervous conditions, for it is well known that such conditions 
affect the odor, and in insanity, for instance, the presence is noted of 
bodily odors which have sometimes even been considered of diagnostic 
importance. J. B. Priedrcich, Allgemeine Diagiwslih der Psyohkohmi 
Krankheiten, second edition, 18.12, pp. 0-10, quotes passages from vari- 
ous authors on this point, which he accepts; various writers of more 
recent date have made similar observations. 

The odor of sanctity was specially noted at death, and was doubt- 
less confused with the odor viortie, which frequently precedes death 
and by some is regarded as an almost .certain indication of its approach. 
In the British Uedioal Journal, for May and June, 1898, will be found 
letters from several correspondents substantiating this point. One of 
these correspondents (Dr. Tuokey, of Tywnrdwrenth, Cornwall) mentions 
that he has in Cornwall often seen ravens Hying over houses in which 
persons lay dying, evidently attracted by a characteristic odor. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that, while every per- 
son has, to a sensitive nose, a distinguishing odor, we must 
regard that odor either as but one of the various sensations 
given off by the body, or else as a combination of two or more 
of these emanations. The body in reality gives off a number of 
different odors. The most important of these are: (1) the 
general skin odor, a faint, but agreeable, fragrance often to be 
detected on the skin even immediately after washing; (2) the 
smell of the hair and scalp; (3) the odor of the breatti; (4) 
the odor of the armpit; (5) the odor of the feet; (6) the 
perineal odor; (7) in men the odor of the preputial smegma; 
(8) in women the odor of the mons veneris, that of vulvar 
smegma, that of vaginal mucm, and the menstrual odor. All 
these are odors which may usually he detected, though some- 
vimes only in a very faint degree, in healthy and well-washed 
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persons under normal conditions. It is unnecessary here to 
take into account the special odors of various secretions and 
excretions.! 

It is a significant fact, both as regards the ancestral sexual- 
connections of the body odors and their actual sexual associa- 
tions to-day, that, as Hippocrates long ago noted, it is not until 
puberty that they assume their adult characteristics. The in- 
fant, tlie adult, the aged person, each has his own kind of smell, 
and, as Monin remarks, it might be possible, within certain 
limits, to discover the age of a person by his odor. Jorg in 
1832 pointed out that in girls tho appearance of a specific 
smell of the excreta indicates the establishment of puberty, and 
Kann, in his Psychopaihia Sexualis, remarked that at puberty 
“the sweat gives out a more acrid odor resembling musk.” In 
both sexes puberty, adolescence, early manhood and woman- 
hood are marked by a gradual development of the adult odor 
of skin and excreta, in general harmony with the secondary 
sexual development of hair and pigment. Venturi, indeed, 
has, not without reason, described the odor of the body as a 
secondary sexual character.^ It may be added that, as is the 
ease with the pigment in various parts of the body in women, 
some of these odors tend to become exaggerated in sympathy 
•kith sexual aud other emotional states. 

The odor of the infant is said to bo of butyric acid; that of old 
people to resemble dry leaves. Continent young men have been, said 
by many ancient writers to smell more strongly than the unchaste, 
and some writers have described as ‘‘seminal odor” — ^an odor resembling 
that of animals in heat, faintly recalling that of the be-goat, accord- 
ing to 'Venturi — the exhalations of the skin at such times. 

During sexual excitement, as women can testify, a man very fre- 
quently, if not normally, gives out an odor which, as usually described, 
proceeds from the skin, the breath, or both. Grimaldi states that it is 
as of rancid butter; others say it resembles chloroform. It is said to 
be sometimes perceptible for a distance of several feet and to last 
for several hours niter coitus. ("Various quotations are given by Gould 


1 Monin, ins Odeurs dw Corps Eumain, second edition, ]?ariB, 1886, 
disousses briefly but comprehensively the normal and more especially 
the pathological odors of the body and of its secretions and excretions, 
a Venturi, DegsnetanUme Psiaho-ssssuale, p. 417. 
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and Pylo, 4no»io2tes and Curioaiiiea of Medicine, section, on. "Human 
Odors,” pp. 307-403.) St. Philip Neri is said to have been able to recog- 
nise a chaste man by smell. 

During menstruation girls and young women frequently give off 
'an odor which is quite distinct from that of the menstrual Quid, and 
is specially marked in tlie breath, which may smell of chloroform or 
violets. Pouchet (confirmed by Kneiborski, TraitS de la Menstruation,, 
1808, p, 74) stated that about a day before tlie onset of menstruation 
a characteristic smell is exuded. Menstruating girls are also said some- 
times to give off a smell of leather. Aubert, of Lyons (as quoted by 
Galopin), describes the odor of tlia skin of a woman during menstru- 
ation as an agreeable aromatic or acidulous perfume of chloroform char- 
acter. By some tliis is described as emanating especially from the arm- 
pits. Sandras (quoted by Racihorski) knew a lady who could always 
tell by a seusation of faintness and malaise — apparently due to a sen- 
sation of smell — ^when alio was in eontaet with a menstruating woman. 
I am acquainted with a man, having strong olfactory sympathies and 
antipathies, who detects the presence of menstruation by smell. It is 
said that HortonaO Barfi, who accompanied her lover, the botanist Com- 
merson, to the Pacifle disguised as a man, was recognised by the natives 
as a woman by means of smell. 

Women, like men, frequently give out an odor during coitus or 
strong sexual excitement. This odor may be entirely different from 
that normiilly emanating from the woman, of an acid or hircine char- 
acter, and sufiBcicntly strong to remain in a room for a considerable 
period. Many of the ancient medical writers (as quoted by Schurigius, 
Purthenologia, p, 280) described the goaty emell produced by venerj, 
especially in women ; they regarded it as specially marked in harlots amd 
in the newly married, and sometimes even considered it a certain sign of 
defloration. The case has been'ieeorded of a woman who emitted a rose 
odor for two days after coitus (McBride, quoted by Kicrnan in an in- 
teresting summary, “Odor in Pathology,” Dootor’s Magazine, December, 
1900). There -was, it is said (JowTial dee Savans 1684, p. 39, quoting 
from the Journal d’Angleterre] a monk in Prague who could recognize 
by smell the chastity of the women who approached him. (This monk, 
it is added, when he died, was composing a new soienoe of odors.) 

Gustav Klein (ns quoted by Adler, Die Mangelhape Geaohleoht- 
tempfmdungen dee IPcibes, p, 26) argues that the spepial function of 
the glands at the vulvar orifice — ^the glandules vestihulares majores — 
is to give out an odorous secretion to act as an attraction to the male, 
this relic of sexual periodicity no longer, however, playing an important 
part in the human species. The ■vulvar secretion, however, it may be 
added, still has a more aromatic odor than the vaginal secretion, with, 
its simple mucous odor, very clearly perceived during parturition. 
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It may be added that we still know e.vtremely little concerning 
the sexual odors of women among primitive peoples. Ploss and Bar- 
tels are only able to bring forward (Has Weil, 1001, bd. 1, p. 218) a 
statenuint concerning the women of New Caledonia, who, according to 
Moncelon, when young and ardent, give out during coitus a powerful 
odor which no ablution will remove. In abnormal states of sexual ex- 
citement such odor may bo persinient, and, according to an ancient 
observation, a nymphomaniac, whose periods of sexual excitement lasted 
all through the spring-time, at these periods always emitted a goatlike 
odor. It has been said {&. Tourdes, art. "Aplirodiaie,” Dioiionnaire 
Enoyolopfdigue dca Sciences Mddicales) that the erotio temperament is 
characterized by a special odor. 

If the body odors tend to develop at puberty, to be main- 
tained during sexual life, especially in sympathy with condi- 
tions of sexual disturbance, and to become diminished in old 
age, being thus a kind of secondary 8e.xual character, we should 
expect them to be leas marked in those eases in which tlie 
primary sexual characters are less marked. It is possible that 
this is actually the ease. Hagen, in his Sexuelle Oaphresiologie, 
(quotes from Eoubaud^s TraiU de VImpummee the statement 
tibat the body odor of the castrated differs from that of normal 
individuals. Burdach had previously stated that the odor of 
the eunuch is less marked than that of the normal man. 

It is thus possible that defective sexual development tends 
to he associated with corresponding olfactory defect. Heschl^ 
has reported a case in which ab.sonco of both olfactory nerves 
coincided with defective development of the sexual organs. 
P^re remarks that the impotent show a repugnance for sexual 
odors. Dr, Kieman infoms mo tliat in women after oopho- 
rectomy ho has noted a tendency to diminished (and occasion- 
ally increased) sense of smell. These questions, however, await 
more careful and e.xtended obseTvation, 

A very significant transition from the phenomena of per- 
sonal odor to' those of sexual attraction by personal odor is to be 
found in the fact that among the peoples inhabiting a large 
part of the world’s surface the ordinary salutation between 
friends is by mutual smelling of tlie person. In some form or 

1 Quoted by FfirC, L’Insiinoi Semel, 1802, p, 133. 

b 
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another the method of salutation by applying the nose to the 
nose, lace, or hand of a friend in greeting is found throughout 
a large part of tlio Pacific, among the Papuans, the Eskimo, 
tile hill tribes of India, in Africa, and elsewhere.! Thus, among 
a certain hill tribe in India, according to Lewin, they smell 
a frieiicVs cheek; “in their language, they do not say, ‘Give 
me a kiss,^ but tliey say ‘Smell me.’” And on the Gambia, 
according to F. Moore, “When the men salute the women, they, 
instead of shaking their hands, put it up to their noses, and 
smell twice to the back of it.” Here we hare very clearly a 
recognition of the emotional value of personal odor widely 
prevailing throughout the world. The salutation on an olfac- 
tory basis may, indeed, be said to be more general than the 
salutation on a tactile basis on which European handshaking 
rests, each form involving one of the two most intimate and 
emotional senses. The kiss may be said to be a development 
proceeding both from the olfactory and the tactile bases, with 
perhaps some other elements as well, and is too complex to be 
regarded as a phenomenon of either purely tactile or purely 
olfactory origin.® 

As the sole factor in sexual selection olfaction must be 
rare. It is said that Asiatic princes have sometimes caused a 
number of the ladies to race in the seraglio garden until they 
were heated j their garments have then been brought to the 
prince, who has selected one of item solely by the odor.® There 
was here a sexual selection mainly by odor. Any exclusive 
efidcaoy of the olfactory sense is rare, not so much because the 
impressions of this sense are inoperative, but because agreeable 
personal odors are not sufficiently powerful, and the olfactory 
organ is too obtuse, to enable smell to take precedence of sight 
Nevertheless, in many people, it is probable that certain odors, 
especially those that are correlated with a healthy and sexually 
desirable person, tend to be agreeable; they are fortified by 

1 H. Ling Both, “On SnlutationB,” JournoX of the AnthropologioaX 
Jnetitute, November, 1889. 

sSee Appendix A; “The Origins of the Hiss." 

3 See, passage quoted hy I. Bloch, Beitrdge mr JBtiologie der 
Ptyohopathia SeauMlie, Teil II, p. 206. 
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their association with the loved person, sometimes to an irre- 
sistible degree; and tlieir potency is doubtless increased by the 
fact, to which reference has already been made, that many 
odors, including some bodily odors, are nervous stimulants. 

It is possible that the sexual associations of odors have 
been still further fortified by a tendency to correlation between 
a high development of the olfactory organ and a high develop- 
ment of the sexual apparatus. An association between a large 
nose and a large male organ is a very ancient observation and 
has been verified occasionally in recent times. There is nor- 
mally at puberty a great increase in the septum of the nose, 
and it is quite conceivable, in view of the sympailiy, which, as 
we shall see, certainly exists between the olfactory and sexual 
region, that the two regions may develop together under a com- 
mon influence. 

The Bomana firmly believed in the connection between a large nose 
and a large penis. “Noscitur e naso quanta sit hasta viro,” stated Ovid. 
This belief continued to prevail, especially in Italy, through the middle 
ages; the physiognomists made much of it, and licentious women (like 
Joanna of Naples) were, it appears, accustomed to bear it in mind, al- 
though disappointment is recorded often to have followed. (See e.g., 
the quotations and references given by J. N. Mackenzie, “Physiological 
and Pathological Belations between the Nose and the Sexual Apparatus 
in Man.” Johns BopMna Eoapital Bulletin, No. 82, .January, 1898; 
also Hagen, Seauelle Oaphresiologie, pp, 16-19.) A similar belief as to 
the association between the sexual impulse in women and a long nose 
was evidently common in England in the sixteenth century, for in Mas- 
singer’s Empmor of the East (Act II, Scene I) ive rend, 

"Her nose, which by its length assures me 
Of storms at midnight if 1 fail to pay her 
The tribute she expects.” 

At the present day, a proverb of the Venetian people still embodies the 
belief in the connection between a large nose and a large sexual mem- 
ber. 

The probability that such an association tends in many cases to 
prevail is Indicated not only by the beliefs of antiquity, when more 
careful attention was paid to these matters, but by the testimony of 
various modern observers, although it does not appear that any series, 
of exact observations have yet been made. 
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It may be noted that Mftrro, in bis careful anthropological study 
of oiiminals (/ Owattwi dei Delinguenti), found no class of criminals 
with so large a proportion alike of anomalies of the nose and anomalies 
of the genital organs as sexual offenders. 

However this may be, it is less doubtful that there is a 
very intimate rohition botli in men and women between the 
olfactory mucous membrane of the nose and tho whole genital 
apparatus, that they frequently show a sympathetic action, that 
influences acting on the genital sphere will affect the nose, and 
occasionally, it is probable, inflnences acting on the nose re- 
jlexly affect the genital sphere. To discuss these relationships 
would" here bo out of place, since specialists are not altogether 
in agreement concerning the matter. A few arc inclined to 
regard the association as extremely intimate, so that each re- 
gion is sensitive even to slight stimuli applied to the other 
region, while, on the other hand, many authorities ignore alto- 
getlier the question of the relationship. It would appear, how- 
ever, that .there really is, in a considerable number of people 
at all events, a reflex connection of this kind. 'It has especially 
been noted that in many cases- congestion of the nose precedes 
menstruation. 

Bleeding of the nose is specially apt to occur at puberty 
and during adolescence, while in women it may take the place 
of menstruation and is sometimes more apt to occur at the 
menstrual periods; disorders of the nose have also been found 
to be aggravated at these periods. It has even been possible 
to control bleeding of the nose, both in men and women, by 
applying ice to the sexual regions. In both men and women, 
again, cases have been recorded in which sexual excitement, 
whetlier of coitus or masturbation, has been followed by bleed- 
ing of the nose. In numerous cases it is followed by slight 
congestive conditions of tlie nasal passages and especially by 
sneezing. Various authors have referred to this phenomenon; 
I am acquainted with a lady in whom it is fairly constant.^ 

1 It must at tbs sams time be remembered that tbe more or less 
degree of exposure involved by sozunl intercourse is itself a cause of 
nasal congestion and sneezing. 
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Pere records the ease of a lady, a nervous subject, who began to 
experience intense spontaneous sexual excitement shortly after 
marriage, accompanied by much secretion from the nose.^ J. 
N, Mackenzie is acquainted with a number of such cases, and 
he considers that the popular expression ‘Tiride’a cold" indi- 
cates that this effect of strong sexual excitement is widely 
recognized. 

The late Professor Hauk, of Preiburg, in 1884, called general 
medical attention to the intimate connection between the nose and 
states of nervous liyperexoitability in various parts of the body, al- 
though such a connection had been recognized for many centuries in 
medical literature. While Hack and his disciples thus gave promi- 
nence to this association, they undoubtedly greatly exaggerated its im- 
portance and significance. (Sir Pelix Semon, British Medical Journal, 
Kovember 0, 1901.) Even many workers who have more recently further 
added to our knowledge have also, os sometimes happens with enthusi- 
asts, unduly strained their own data. Starting from the fact that in 
women during menstruation examination of the nose reveals a de- 
gree of congestion not found dm-ing the rest of the month, Pliess (Hie 
Dczichungen zwisohen Wase utid Weihliohen Oeachhahtsorganen, 1897), 
with the help of a number of elaborate and prolonged observations, has 
reached conclusions which, while they seem to be hazardous at some 
points, have certainly contributed to build up our knowledge of this 
obscure subject. Schiff {Wiener hlinischfi Wochenachrift, 1900, p. 58, 
summarized in British Medical Journal, February 16, 1901), starting 
from a skeptical standpoint, has confirmed some of Pliess’s results, and 
in a large niunber of cases controlled painful menstruation by paint- 
ing with cocaine the so-called "genital spots’’ in the nose, all possi- 
bility of suggestion being avoided. Ries, of Chicago, has been similarly 
successful with the method of Pliess {American Oynn-oologj/, vol. iii, 
No. 4, 1003). Bencdikt {Wiener mcdioinische Woohensohrift, No. 8, 
1001, summarized in Journal of Medical Scienoc, October, 1001), while 
pointing out that the nose is not the only organ in sympathetic re- 
lation with the sexual sphere, suggests that the mechanism of the 
relationship is involved in the larger problem of the harmony in growth 
and in nutrition of the different parte of the organism. In this way, 
probably, we may attach considerable significance to the existence of a 
kind of erectile tissue in the ftose. 

An interesting example of a refiex influence from the nose af- 
fecting the genital sphere hot been brought forward by Dr. E. fi. Talbot, 


1 P6r6, Pathologie des Emotions, p. 8i 
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r6r6 records the case of a lady, a nervous subject, who began to 
experience intense spontaneous sexual excitement shortly after 
marriage, accompanied by much secretion from the nosc.^ J. 
N. Mackenzie is acquainted with a number of such cases, and 
he considers that the popular expression '‘bride’s cold” indi- 
cates that Uiia effect of strong sexual excitement is widely 
recognized. 

The laic Frofeasor Hack, of Frcilmrg, in 1884, called general 
medical attention to the Intimate connection between the noao and 
states of nervous hypcroxeitability in various parts of the body, al- 
though such a connection had been recognized for many centuries in 
medical literature. While Hack and his disciples thus gave promi- 
nenee to this association, they undoubtedly greatly exaggerated its im- 
portance and significance. (Sir Felix Semon, British Medical Journal, 
November 0, 1001.) ISven many workers who have more recently further 
added to our knowledge have also, as sometimes happens with enthusi- 
asts, unduly strained tlieir o\m data. Starting from the fact that in 
women during menstruation examination of the nose reveals a de- 
gree of congestion not found during the rest of the month, Fliess [Die 
Besiehttngen. xuiisohen Naae arid Wrihliohcn Oesahleohtsorganen, 1897), 
with the help of a number of elaborate and prolonged observations, has 
reached conclusions which, while they seem to be hazardous at some 
points, have certainly contributed to build up our knowledge of this 
obscure subject. Sehiff (Wiener klinische Wochenschrift, 1900, p. 68, 
summarized iu British Medical Journal, February 16, 1901), starting 
from a skeptical standpoint, has confirmed some of Fliess’s results, and 
in a large number of cases controlled painful menstruation by paint- 
ing with ooeoine the so-called "genital spots” in the nose, all possi- 
bility of suggestion being avoided, Ries, of Chicago, has been similarly 
successful with the method of Fliess (American Gynwcology, vol. iii. 
No, 4, 1903). Benedikt (Wiener medioinisohe Wochenschrift, No. 8, 
1001, summarized iu Journal of Medical Soience, October, 1001), while 
pointing out that the nose is not the only organ in sympathetic re- 
lation with the sexual sphere, suggests that the mechanism of the 
rclatlonsliip is involved in the larger problem of the harmony in growth 
and in nutrition of the different parts of the organism. In this way, 
probably, we may attach considerable significance to the existence of a 
kind of erectile tissue in the hose. 
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fecting the genital sphere ImA been brought forward by Dr. E. S. Talbot, 


1 F4r6, Pathologic des Emotions, p. 81 
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■of Chicago: "A 60-year-old man was operated on (September 1, 1003) 
for the removal of the left cartilage of the septum of the nose owing 
to a previous traumatic fracture at the sixteenth year. No pain was 
experienced until two years ago, when a continual soreness occurred 
at the apical end of the fracture during the winter months. The op- 
eration was decided upon fearing more serious complications. The 
parts were cocainized. No pain was experienced in the operation except 
at one point at the lower posterior portion near tho floor of the nose. 
A profound shock to the general system followed. The reflex influence 
of the pain upon the genital organs caused semen to flow continually 
for three weeks. Treatment of general motor irritability with camphor 
monobromnto and conium, on consultation with Dr. ICiernan, checked 
tho flow. Tho discharge produced spinal neurasthenia. The legs and 
feet felt heavy. Erytliromelalgia caused uneasiness. The patient 
walked with dilliculty. The tired feeling in the feet and limbs was 
quite noticeable four montbs after tho operation, although the pain 
had, to a great extent diminished.” (Chicago Academy of Medicine, 
January, 1904, and private letter.) 

J. N. Mackenzie has brought together a great many original ob- 
servations, together with interesting quotations from old medical liter- 
ature, in his two papers: “The Patliologleal Nasal Reflex” {New 7ork 
Meiioal Journal, August 20, 1887) and “The Physiological and Patho- 
logical Relations between the Nose and the Sexual Apparatus of Man” 
{Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, January 1, 1898). A number of 
cases have also been brought together from toe literature by G. Endriss 
in his Inaugural Dissertation, Die bislierigen Beoiaohtungen von Physi- 
clogisohen und Pathologisohen Beziehungen der oiberen Luftwege sni den 
Semalorganen, Teil. II, WUrzburg, 1892. 

The intimate association between the sexual centers and 
tlie olfactory tract is well illustrated by the fact that this prim- 
itive and ancient association tends to come to the surface in in- 
sanity. It is recognized by many alienists that insanity of a 
sexual character is specially liable to be associated wi& hal- 
lucinations of smell. 

Many eminent alienists in various ooirntries are very decidely of 
toe opinion that there is a special tendency to toe association of 
olfactory hallucinations with sexual mamfestations, and, although one 
or two authorities have axpressed doubt on toe matter, toe available 
evidence clearly indicates such an association. Hallucinations of emell 
are comparatively rare as compared to halhicinations of sight and hear- 
ing; they are commoner in women than in men and they not in- 
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frequently occur at periods of sexual disturbance, at adolescence, in 
puerperal fever, at the change of life, in women- with ovarian troubles, 
and in old people troubled with sexual desires or remorse for such dc- 
sires. They have often been noted as specially frequent in case's of ex- 
cessive masturbation. 

Krafft-Ebing, who found olfactory hallucinations common in var'- 
Qus sexual states, considers that they are directly dependent on sexual 
excitement (Allgemevne Zeitsohrift fur Psyohiatrie, bd. 34, ht. 4, 1877). 
Conolly Norman believes in a distinot and frequent association be- 
tween olfactory hallucinations and sexual disturbance {Journal of 
Mental Science, July, 1800, p. S32). Savage is also impressed by th.> 
close association between sexual disturbance or changes in the repro- 
ductive organs and hallucinations of smell as well as of touch. He has 
found Uiat persistant hallucinations of smell disappeared when a dis- 
eased ovary was removed, although the patient remained insane. He 
considers that such hallucinations of smell are allied to reversions. (G. 
H. Savage, “Smell, Hallucinations of,” Tuke's Dictionary of Psyoho- 
lagical Medioinej cf. the same author’s manual of Insamty and Allied 
Neuroses.) Matusch, while not finding olfactory hallucinations common 
at the climacteric, states that when they are present they are con- 
nected wiUi uterine trouble and se.xual craving. He finds them more 
common in young women. (Matusch, Her Binfluss des Climacterium 
auf Entstchung xind Form der GeistesstOrung," AUgemeine Zeitsohrift 
fUr Psyohiatrie, vol. xlvi, ht. 4) . FfirS has related a significant case of 
a young man in whom hallucinations of smell accompanied the sexual 
orgasm j he subsequently developed epilepsy, to which the hallucina- 
tion then constituted the aura {Gomptes Pendus de la Sooiiti de 
Biologie, December, 1806). The prevalence of a sexual element in olfac- 
tory hallucinations has been invesidgated by Bullen, who examined into 
95 cases of hallucinations of smell among tlio patienta in several 
asylums. (In a few coses there were reasons for believing that peri- 
pheral conditions existed which would render these hallucinations more 
strictly illusions.) Of these, 64 were women. Sixteen of the women 
were climacteric cases, and 3 of them had sexual hollucinations or 
delusions. Fourteen other women (chiefly cases of chronic delusional 
insanity) had sexual delusions. Altogether, 31 men and women had 
sexual delusions. This is a large proportion. Bullen is not, however, 
inclined to admit any direct connection between the reproductive sys- 
tem and the sense of smell. He finds tliat other hallucinations arc very 
frequently associated with the olfactory hallucinations, and considers 
that the co-cxistencc of olfactory and sexual troubles simply indicates 
a very deep and widespread nervous disturbance. (F. St. John Bullen, 
"Olfactory Hallucinations in the Insane,” Journal of Mental Science, 
July, 1899.) In order to elucidate the matter fully we require further 
preotse inquiries on the lines Bullen has laid down. 
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It may be of interest to note, in this connection, that smell and 
taste hallucinations ajlpear to be specially frequent in forms of religious 
insanity. Tims, Dr. Zurclier, in her inaugural dissertation on Joan of 
Are {feanne d’Ara, Leipzig, 1896, p. 72), estimates that on the aver- 
age in Bueli insanity nearly 50 per cent, of the hallucinations affect 
smell and ta'^te j she refers also to the olfactory hallucinations of great 
religious leaders, Francis of Assisi, Katherina Emmerich, Lazzaretid, 
and the Anabaptists. 

It may well bo, as Zwaardemaker has suggested in his 
Physiotogie des GeruchSj that tlie nasal congestion at menstrua- 
tion and similar phenomena are connected with that association 
of smell and sexuality which is observable throughout the whole 
animal world, and that the congestion brings about a tem- 
porary increase of olfactory sensitiveness during the stage of 
sexual excitation.! Careful investigation of olfactory acute- 
ness would reveal the existence of such menstrual heighteuiug 
of its acuity. 

In a few exceptional, but still quite healthy people, smell 
would appear to possess an emotional predominance which it 
cannot be said to possess in the average person. These excep- 
tional people are of what Biuet in his study of sexual fetichism 
calls olf active type; such persons form a group which, though 
of smaller size and less importance, is fairly comparable to the 
well-known groups of visual type, of auditory type, and of 
psychomotor type. Such people would be more attentive to 
odors, more moved by olfactory sympathies and antipathies, 
than are ordinary people. For these, it may well be, the su- 
premacy accorded to olfactory influences in J ager’s Entdeclcung 
der Seek, though extravagantly incorrect for ordinary persons, 
may appear quite reasonable. 

It is certain also tliat a great many neurasthenic people, 
and particularly those who are sexually neurasthenic, are pecul- 
iarly susceptible to olfactory influences. A number of emiuent 


1 J. N. Mackenzie similarly suggests [Johns Uophvm Hospital Bul- 
letin, No. 82, 1888) that "irritation and congestion of the nasal mucous 
membrane precede, or are the excitants of, the olfactory impression 
that forms the connecting link between the sense of smell and erethism 
of the reproductive organs exhibited in the lower animals.” 
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poets and novelists — especially, it would appear, in France — 
seem to be in this case. Baudelaire, of all great poets, has most 
persistently and most elaborately emphasized the imaginative 
and emotional significance of odor; the Fleurs du Mai and 
many of the Petils Poetries en Prose are, from this point of 
view, of great interest. There can be no doubt that in Baude- 
laire’s own imaginative and emotional life the sense of smell 
plaj'ed a highly important part; and tliat, in his own words, odor 
was to him what music is to others. Tliroughout Zola’s novels — 
and perhaps more especially in La Faiite de TAhhe Mourei — ' 
tliere is an e.vtremo insistence on odors of every kind. Prof.* 
Leopold Bernard wrote an elaborate study of this aspect of 
Zola’s worki; he believed that underlying Zola’s interest in odors 
there was an abnonnally keen olfactory sensibility and large 
development of the olfactory region of the brain. Such a sup- 
position is, however, unnecessary, and, as a matter of fact, 
a careful examination of Zola’s olfactory sensibility, conducted 
by M. Passy, showed that it was somewhat below normal.^ At 
the same time it was shown that Zola was really a person of 
olfactory psychic type, with a special attention to odors and a 
special memory for them; as is frequently the case with per- 
fumers with less than normal olfactory acuity he possessed a 
more than normal power of discriminating odors ; it is possible 
that in early life his olfactory acuity may also have been above 
normal. In the same way Mefesche, in his writings, shows a 
marked sensibility, and especially antipathy, as regards odors, 
which has by some been regarded as an index to a real physical 
sensibility of abnormal keenness ; according to JIbbius, however, 
there was no reason for supposing this to be the case.® Iluys- 
raans, who throughout his books reveals a very intense pre- 
occupation with the exact shades of many kinds of sensory im- 
pressions, and an apparently abnormally keen sensibility to 
them, has shown a great interest in odors, more especially in an 
o^t-quoted passage in A Beiours. The blin^d kfilton of "Para- 

1 Les Odettrs dans Irs Romans do Zola, Montpellier, 1889. 

STonlouoe, Emile Zola, m. 1S3-I65, lT.S-175. 

a P. J. Mtibius, Das Pathologisohe hH Nietssche. 
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dise Lost” (as the late Mr. Grant Allen once remarked to me), 
dwells much on scents ; in this case it is doubtless to the blind- 
ness and not to any special organic predisposition that we must 
attribute this direction of sensory attention.^ Among our older 
English poets, also, Herrick displays a special interest in odors 
with a definite realization of their sexual attractiveness,^ Shel- 
ley, who was alive to so many of the unusual ajsthetic aspects 
of things, often shows an enthusiatie delight in odors, more 
especially those of flowers. It may, indeed, be said that most 
poets — Uiough to a less degree than those I have mentioned — 
devote a special attention to odors, and, since it has been pos- 
sible to describe smell as the sense of imagination, this need 
not surprise us. That Shakespeare, for instance, ranked this 
sense very high indeed is shown by various passages in his works' 
and notaily by Sonnet LIV; “0, how much more doth beauty 
beauteous seem?” — ^in which he implicitly places the attraction 
of odor on at least as high a level as that of vision.* • 

A neurastlienic sensitiveness to odors, specially sexual 
odors, is frequently accompanied by lack of sexual vigor. In 
this way we may aicount for the numerous cases in which old 
men in whom sexual desire survives the loss of virile powers — 
probably somewhat abnormal persons at the outset — ^find satis- 
faction in sexual odors. Here, also, we have the basis for 
olfactory fetichism. In such fetichism the odor of the woman 
alone, whoever she may be and however unattractive she may 
be, suffices to furnish complete sexual satisfaction. In many, 
although not all, of those cases in which articles of women’s 

iMdl has a. passage on the sense of smell in the blind, more espe- 
cially in sexual respects, Unterauchvngen iiier die Libido SeemaUa, bd. 
1, pp. 137 et seq. 

2 See, for instance, his poem, "Love Perfumes all Parts,” in which 
iie declares that “Hands and thighs and legs are all richly aromatical.” 
And compare the lyrics entitled “A Song to the Maskers,” “On Julia's 
Breath,” “Upon Julia’s Unlacing Herself,” “Upon Julia’s Sweat,” and 
“To Mistress Anne Soame.” 

s There are various indications that Goethe was attentive to the 
attraction of personal odors; and that he experienced this attraction 
himself is shown by the fact that, as he confessed, when he once hod 
to leave Weimar on an official journey for two days he took a bodice 
of Frau von Stein’s away in order to carry the scent of her body with 
him. 
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clothing become the object of fetichistic attraction, there is 
certainly an olfactory element dne to the personal odor at- 
taching to the garments.! 

Olfoelory inAucnces play a certain part in various sexually abnor- 
mal tendencies and practices which do not proceed from an exclusively 
olfactory fascination. Thus, cunMlingua and fellatio derive part of 
their attraction, more especially in some individuals, from a predilec- 
tion for the odors of the sexual parts. (See, e.g,, Moll, Vnterauohungen 
ilbcr die Libido Semalia, bd. 1, p. 134.) In many coses smell plays 
no part in the attraction; “I enjoy eunnilingua, if 1 like the girl very 
much,” a oorresijondcnt writes, “t«. apito of the smell.” We may ns- 
Booiate this impulse with the prevalence of those practices among sexual 
inverts, in whom olfactory attractions arc often speoially marked. 
Those individuals, also, who are sexually affected by the urinary and 
alvine exoretions ("rcMflewra" “ateroorairea;” etc.) are largely, though 
not necessarily altogether, moved by olfactory impressions. The attrac- 
tion was, however, exclusively olfactory in the ease of the young woman 
recorded by Moraglia [AroMvio di Paiohiatria, 1802, p. 207 ) , who was 
irresistibly e.xoited by the odor of the fermented urine of men, and pos- 
sibly also in the ease narrated to Moraglia by Prof. L, Bianchi (ib. p. 
668), in whidh a wife reqjiired flatus from her husband. 

The sexual pleasure derived from partial strangulation (discussed 
in the study of “Ijove and Pain” in a previous volume) may be asso- 
ciated with heightened olfactory sexual excitation. Dr. Kiernan, who 
points this out to me, has investigated a few neuropathic patients 
who like to have their necks squeezed, as they express it, and finds that 
in the majority the olfactory sensibility is thus intensified. 

Even in ordinary normal persons, however, there can be no 
doubt that personal odor tends to play a not inconsiderable 
part in sexual attractions and sexual repulsions. As a sexual 
excitant, indeed, it comes far behind the stimnli received 
through the sense of sight. The comparative bluntness of the 
sense of smell in man makes it difficult for olfactory influence 
to he felt, as a rule, until the preliminaries of courtship arc 
already over; so that it is impossible for smell ever to possess 
the same significance in sexual attraction in man that it' pos- 

1 nagen has brought together from the literature of the subject a 
number of typical oaees of olfactory febichiam, Semtelle Oaphreaiologie, 
1901, pp, 82 et seq. 
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seeses in the lower animals. With that reservation there can 
he no doubt that odor has a certain favorable or unfavorable 
influence in sexual relationships in all human races from the 
lowest to the highest. The Polynesian spoke with contempt of 
those women of European race who “have no smell,” and in 
view of the pronounced personal odor of so many savage peo- 
ples as well as of the careful attention which they so often pay 
to odors, we may certainly assume, even in the absence of much 
definite evidence, that smell counts for much in their sexual 
relationships. This is confirmed by such practices as‘ that 
found among some primitive peoples — as, it is stated, in the 
Philippines—of lovers exchanging their garments to have the 
smell of tho loved one about them. In the barbaric stages of 
society this element becomes self-conscions and is clearly 
avowed; personal odors are constantly described with com- 
placency, sometimes as mingled with the .lavish uso of artificial 
perfumes, in much of the erotic literature produced in the 
highest stages of barbarism, especially by Eastern peoples liv- 
ing in hot climates; it is only necessary to refer to the Song 
of Songs, the Arabian NigMs, and the Indian treatises on love. 
Even in some parts of Europe the same influence is recognized 
in the crudest animal form, and Krauss states that among the 
Southern Slavs it is sometimes customary to leave the sexual 
parts unwashed because a strong odor of these parts is re- 
garded as a sexual stimulant. Under the usual conditions of life 
in Europe personal odor has sunk into the background ; this has 
been so equally under the conditions of classic, mediseval, and 
modem life. Personal odor has been generally regarded as un- 
aisthetie; it has, for the most part, only been mentiened to 
be reprobated, and even those poets and others who during 
recent centuries have shown a sensitive delight and interest in 
odors — Herrick, Shelley, Baud^aire, Zola, and Huysmans — 
have seldom ventured to insist that a pi;rely natural and per- 
sonal odor can be agreeable. The fact that it may be so, and 
that for most people such odors cannot be a matter of indif- 
ference in the most intimate of all relationships, is usually only 
to be learned casually and incidentally. There can be no doubt, 
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howeverj that, as Kiernan points out, the extent to which olfac- 
tion influences the sexual sphere in civilized man has been much 
underestimated. We need not, therefore, be surprised at the 
greater interest which lias recently been taken in this subject. 
As usually happens, indeed, there has been in some writers a 
tendency to run to the opposite extreme, and we cannot, with 
Gustav Jager, regard the sexual instinct as mainly or altogether 
an olfactory matter. 

Of tliQ Padminl, the perfect woman, the “lotus woman,” Hindu 
writers any that “her sweat has the odor of inuaU,” while the vulgar 
woniun, they say, sinclls of fisii (Kama Sutra of Valayayana). PIoss 
and Bartels (Daa Weib, 1001, p. 218) bring forward a passage from tlio 
Tamil Kokkogam, minutely describing various kinds of sexual odor in 
women, which they regard as resting on sound observation. 

Four things in a woman, says the Arab, should be perfumed: 
the mouth, the armpits, tlie pudenda, and the nose. The Persian poets, 
in describing the body, delighted to use metaphors involving odor. Not 
only the hair and the down on the face, but the chin, the mouth, the 
beauty spots, the neek, all suggested odorous images. The epithets 
applied to the hair frequently refer to musk, ambergris, and civet. 
(Ante el Ochchaq translated by Huart, BihUotMque de VEoole des 
Sautes Etudes, fasc. 2S, 1875.) 

The Hebrew Song of Songs furnishes a typical example of a very 
beautiful Eastern love-poem in which the importance of the appeal to 
the sense of smell is throughout emphasized. There are in this short 
poem as many as twenty-four fairly definite references to odors, — per- 
sonal odors, perfumes, and flowers, — while numerous other references 
to flowers, etc., seem to point to olfactory associations. Both the lover 
and his sweetheart express pleasure in each other’s personal odor. 

“My beloved is unto me,” she sings, “as a bag of myrrh 
That lieth between my breasts; 

My beloved is unto me os a cluster of henna flowers 
In the vineyard of En-gedi.” 

And again: “His cheeks arc as a bed of spices [or balsam], as banks 
of sweet herbs.” While of her he says: “The smell of thy breath [or 
nose] is like apples.” 

Greek and Koman antiquity, which has so largely influenced the 
traditions of modern Europe, was lavish in the use of perfumes, but 
showed no sympathy with personal odors. For the Boinan satirists, 
like Martial, a personal odor is nearly always an unpleasant odor, 
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though there are a few allueiona in cloBaic literature recognizing bodily 
smell as a sexual attraction. Ovid, in hie Ara Amandi (Book III), says 
it is scarcely necessary to remind a lady that she must not keep a 
goat in her annpits: “no trum caper iret in alas.” “UuUer turn hene 
alet uli nihil olet” is an ancient dictum, and in the sixteenth century 
l^lontaignc still repeated Uie same saying with complete approval. 

A different current of feeling began to appear with the new 
emotional movement during the eighteenth century. Bousseau called 
attention to the importance of the olfactory sense, and in his educa- 
tional work, Emile (Bk. ll), he referred to the odor of a woman’s 
“cabinet de ioilette” as not so feeble a snare as is commonly supposed. 
In the same century Casanova wrote still more emphatically concerning 
the same point; in tlie preface to his ilitnoires he states; “I have 
always found sweet the odor of the women I have loved”; and else- 
where: “There is something in the air of the bedroom of the woman 
one loves, something so intimate, so balsamic, such voluptuous emana- 
tions, that if a lover had to ohooss hetweesi Heaven and this place 
of delight his hesitation would not last for a moment” (Mdmoirea, 
vol. iii). In the previous century, in England, Sir Kenelm Digby, in 
his interesting and remarkable Private Memoirs, when describing a visit 
to Lady Venetia Stanley, afterward his wife, touches on personal odor 
as an element of attraction; he had found her asleep in bed and on 
her breasts "did glisten a few drops of sweatlike diamond sparks, and 
had a more fragrant odor than the violets or primroses whose season 
was newly passed.” 

In 1821 Cadet-Devaux published, in the Revue Enoyolopidique, 
a study entitled “De I’atmosphfire de la Eemme et de sa Puissanoe,” 
which attracted a great deal of attention in Germany as well as in 
Prance; he considered that the exhalations of the feminine body are 
of the first importance in sexual attraction. 

Prof. A- Galopin in 1886 wrote a semiscientific book, Le Parfim 
de la Femme, in which tiie sexual significance of personal odor is de- 
veloped to its fullest. He writes with enthusiasm concerning the eweet 
and health-giving character of the natural perfume of a beloved woman, 
and the mischief done both to health and love by the use of arti- 
ficial perfumes. “The purest marriage tliat can be contracted between 
a man and a woman,” he asserts (p. 167) “is that engendered by 
olfaction and sanctioned by a common assimilation in the brain of the 
animated moleoules due to the secretion and evaporation of two bodies 
in contact and sympathy.” 

In a book written during the first half of the nineteenth century 
which contains various subtle observations on love we read, with ref- 
erence to the sweet odor which poets have found in the breath of 
women: “In reality many women have an intoxicatingly agreeable 
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bieatli which plays no small part in the lovo-compelling atmosphere 
which they spread around them” {Eros Oder Wdrtoriuch iiher die 
Pliyaiologie, 1840, ISd. 1, p. 45). 

Most of the writers on Uie psychology of love at this period, how- 
ever, seem to have passed over the olfactory clement in sexual at- 
traction, regarding it probably os too unieathotic. It receives no em- 
phasis cither in Seimncour’s Da 1‘Amour or Stendhal’s De VAmotir or 
Michelet’s L’Amaw. 

The poets within recent times have frequently referred to odors, 
personal and other, but the novelists have more rarely done so. Kola 
and Iluysmans, the two novelists who have most elaborately and in 
sistently developed the olfactory aide of life, have dwelt more on orlors 
that are repulsive than on those tliat arc agreeable. It is therefore of 
interest to note that in a few remarkable novels of recent times the 
attractiveness of personal odor has been emphasized. This is notably 
so in Tolstoy’s War and Peace, in which Count Peter suddenly resolves 
to marry Princess Helena after inhaling her odor at a ball. In d’An- 
nunzio’s Trionfo della Uorte the seductive and consoling odor of the 
beloved woman’s skin is described in several passages j thus, when 
Ciorgio kissed Ippolita’s arms and shoulders, we are told, “he per- 
ceived the sharp and yet delicate perfume of her, the perfume of tlie 
skin that in the hour of joy became intoxicating as that of the tube- 
rose, and a terrible lash to desire.” 

When we are dealing with the sexual significance of per- 
sonal odors in man there is at the outset an important differ- 
ence to he noticed in comparison with the lower mammals. 
Not only is the significance of odor altogether very much less, 
hut the focus of olfactory attractiveness has been displaced. 
The centre of olfactory attractiveness is not, os usually among 
animals, in the sexual region, but is transferred to the upper 
part of the body. In this -respect the sexual olfactory allure- 
ment in man resembles what we find in the sphere of vision, 
for neither the sexual organs of man nor of woman are usu- 
ally beautiful in the eyes of the opposite sex, and their exhibi 
tion is not among us regarded as a necessary stage in court- 
ship. The odor of the body, like its beauty, in so far as it can 
be regarded as a possible sexual alluremeiil, has in the course 
of development been transferred to the upper parts. The care- 
ful concealment of the sexual region has doubtless favored this 
transfer. It has thus happened that when personal odor acts 
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as a sexual allurement it is the armpit, in any case normally 
the chief focus of odor in the body, which mainly comes into 
play, together with the akin and the hair. 

Aubert, of Lyons, noted that during menstruation the odor of the 
armpits may become more powerful, and' describes it as being at this 
time an aromatic odor of acidulous or chloi-oform character. Golopin 
remarks that, while soma women’s armpits smell of sheep in rut, others, 
when exposed to the air, have n fragrance of ambergris or violet. Dark 
persons (according to Gould and Pyle) are said sometimes to exhale 
a prussic acid odor, and blondes more frequently musk; Galopin as- 
sociates the ambergris odor more especially with blondes. 

While some Buropean poets have faintly indicated the woman’s 
armpit as a centre of sexual attraction, it is among Eastern poets that 
we may find the idea more directly and naturally expressed. Thus, in 
a Chinese drama (“The Transmigration of Yo-Chow,” Meroure de 
France, No. 8, 1001 ) we find a learned young doctor addressing the fol- 
lowing poem to his betrothed: — 

"When I havo climbed to the bushy summit of Mount Chao, 

I have still not reached to the level of your odorous armpit. 

I must needs mount to the sky 

Before the breeze brings to me ' 

The perfume of that embalsamed nest I” 

This poet seems, however, to have been carried to a pitch of en- 
'thusiam unusual even in China, for his future mother-in-law, after 
expressing her admiration for the poem, remarks: “But who would 
bare thought one could And so many beautiful tilings under my 
daughter’s armpit I’’ 

The Qiior of the armpit is the most powerful in the body, suf- 
ficiently powerful to act as a muscular stimulant even in the absence 
of any direct sexual association. This is indicated by an observation 
made by E6rd, who noticed, when living Apposite a laundry, that an 
old woman who worked near the window would, toward the close of 
the day, introduce her, right hand under the sleeve of the other to the 
armpit and then hold it to her nose; this she would do about every five 
minutes. It was evident that the odor acted as a stimulant to her fail- 
ing energies. Eer6 has been informed by others Who have had oc- 
casion to frequent workrooms that this proceeding is by no means un- 
common among persons of both sexes. (Ffird, L’Instinot Seamel, second 
edition, p. 136.) I have myself noticed the same gesture very delib- 
erately made in thp street by a young English woman of the working 
class, under circnmStinMea>^hich suggested that it acted as an im- 
mediate stimulant in fatigue. 
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Huysmans— who in his novels has insisted on odors, both those of 
(i. personul kind and perfumes, with great precision — has devoted one 
of the sketches, “Le Gousset,” in his Croquis Pariaiena (1860) to the 
varying odors of women’s armpits. “I have followed this fragrance in 
the country,” he remarks, “behind a group of women gleaners under 
the bright sun. It was excessive and terrible; it stung yottr nostrils 
like an unstoppered bottle of alkali; it seized you, irritating your 
mucous membrane with a rough odor whieh had in it something of 
the relish of wild duck cooked with olives and the eharp odor of the 
shallot. On the whole, it was not a vile or repugnant emanation; it 
united, oa an anticipated thing, with the formidable odors of the land- 
aeaj)C; it was the pure note, completing with the human animals’ cry 
of heat the odorous melody of beasts and woods.” He goes on to 
speak of the perfume of feminine arms in the ball-room. “There the 
aroma is of aminoniated valerian, of chlorinated urine, brutally ac- 
centuated sometimes, even with a slight scent of prussic acid about it, 
a faint whiff of overripe peaehea.” These “spicc-hoxea,” however, Huys- 
mans continues, are more seductive when their perfume is filtered 
through the garments. “The appeal of the balsam of their arms is then 
less insolent, less cynical, than at the hall where they are more naked, 
but it more easily uncages the animal in man. Various as the color of 
the hair, the odor of the armpit is infinitely divisible; its gamut covers 
the whole keyboard of odors, reaching the obstinate scents of syringa 
and elder, and sometimes recalling the sweet perfume of the rubbed 
fingers that have held a cigarette. Audaoious and sometimes fatiguing 
in the brunette and the black woman, sharp and fierce in the red 
.woman, the armpit is heady as some sugared wines in the blondes.” It 
will be noted that this very exact description corresponds at various 
points with the remarks of more scientific observers. 

Sometimes tiie odor of the armpit may even become a kind of 
fetich which is craved for its own sake and in itself sulBces 'to give 
pleasure. has recorded such a case, in a friend of his own, a man 

of 60, with whom at one time he used to hunt, of robust health and 
belonging to a healthy family. On these hunting expeditions he used 
to tease the girls and women he met (sometimes even rather old 
women) in a surprising manner, when he came upon them walking 
in the fields with their short-sleeved chemises exposed. 'When ho had 
succeeded in introducing his hand into the woman’s armpit ho went 
away satisfied, and frequently held the hand to his nose with evident 
pleasure. After long hesitation Herb asked for an c.xplanation, which 
was frankly given. As a child ho bad liked the odor, witiiout know- 
ing why, As a young man women with strong odors had stimulated 
him to extraordinary sexual exploits, and now they were the only 
women who had any influence on him. He professed to be able to 
... - 6 
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recognize continence by the odor, as well as the moat favorable moment 
for approaching a woman. Thioughout life a cold in the head had 
always been accompanied by persistent geneial excitement. (Fgrfii, 
L’lnstinot Sexual, 1002, p. 134.) 

We not only have to recognize that in the course of evolu- 
tion the specific odors of the sexual region have sunk into the 
background as a source of sexual allurements, we have further 
to recognize the significant fact that even those personal odors 
which are chiefly liable under normal circumstances to come 
occasionally within the conscious sexual sphere, and indeed 
purely personal odors of all kinds, fail to exert any attraction, 
but rather tend to cause antipathy, unless some degree of 
tumescence has already been attained. That is to say, our 
olfactory experiences of the human body approximate rather 
to OUT tactile experiences of it than to our visual experiences. 
Sight is our most inteUeetual sense, and we trust ourselves to 
it with comparative boldness without any undue dread that 
its messages will hurt us by their personal intimacy; we even 
court its experiences, for it is the chief organ of our curiosity, 
as smell is of a dog’s. But smell with us has ceased to be a 
leading channel of intellectual curiosity. Personal odors do not, 
as vision does, give ua -information that is very largely intel- 
lectual; they make an appeal that is mainly of an intimate; 
emotional, imaginative character. They thus tend, when we 
are in onx normal condition, to arouse what James calls the 
antisexual instinct. 

“I cannat understand how people do not see bow the senses are- 
conneeted,” said Jenny Lind to J. A. Symonds (Horatio Brown, J, A, 
Symonds, vol. i, p. 207). “Wliat I have suffered from my sense of 
smell 1 My youth was misery from my acuteness of sensibility." 

Mantegozza discusses the strength of olfactory antipathies (Msi- 
ologia delV Odio, p. 101), and mentions that once when ill in Para- 
guay he was nursed by an Indian girl of 10, who was fresh os a peach 
and extremely clean, but whose odor — "a mixture of wild beast’s loir 
and decayed onions” — caused nausea and almost made him faint, 

Moll {Unterauohungen dher die Lihido Seamalia, bd. i, p. 136) 
records the case of a neuropathic man who was constantly rendered 
impotent by his antipathy to personal body odors. It hod very fre- 
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quetitly happened to him to bo attracted by the face and appearance 
of a girl, but nt the last moment potency was inhibited by the per- 
ception of perBonal odor. 

In the case of a man of distinguished ability known to me, be- 
longing to a bomewhat neuropathic family, there is extreme senaitive- 
ness to the amoll of a woman, whieh is frequently the most obvious 
thing to him about her. He has seldom known a woman whoso natural 
perfume entirely suits him, and his olfactory impressions have fro 
quently been the immediate cause of a rupture of relationships. 

It was formerly discussed whether strong personal odor constituted 
adequate ground for divorce. Hagen, who brings forward references 
on this point {HrxucUe Oaphresiologie, pp. 75-S.q), considers that the 
body odors aro normally and naturally repulsive because Umy are 
closely associated with the capryl group of odors, which are tliose of 
many of the excretions. 

Oifaotory antipathies are, however, often strictly subortlinated to 
the individual’^ general emotional attitude toward tlie object from which 
they emanate. This is illustrated in the case, known to me, of a man 
who on a hot day entering a steamboat with a woman to whom he 
was attached seated himself between her and a man, a stranger, He 
soon became conscious of an axillary odor which he concluded to come 
from the man and which he felt as disagreeable. But a little later he 
realized that it proceeded from his own companion, and with this dis- 
covery the odor at once lost its disagreeable character. 

In this respect a personal odor resembles a personal touch. Two 
intimate touches of the hand, though of precisely similar physical 
quality, may in their emotional effects be separated by an immeasurable 
interval, in dependence on our attitude toward the person from whom 
they proceed. 

Personal odor, in. order to make its allurement felt, and 
not to arouse antipathy, musi^ in normal persons, bare been 
preceded by conditions which have inhibited the play of the 
antisexual instinct,- A certain degree of tumescence must al- 
ready hare been attained. It is even possible, when we bear 
in mind the intimate sympathy between the sexual sphere and 
the nose, that tlie olfactory organ needs to have its sensibility 
modified in a form receptive to sexual messages, though such an 
assumption is by no means necessary. It is when such a faint 
preliminary degree of tumescence has been attained, however 
it may have been attained, — ^for the methods of tumescence, 
as we know, are innumerable, — ^that a sympathetic personal odor 
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is enabled to make its appeal. If we analyze the cases in which 
ol factory perceptions have proved potent in love, we shall nearly 
always find that they have been experienced under circum- 
stances favorable for the occurrence of tumescence. When this 
is not the case we may reasonably suspect the presence of some 
degree of perversion. 

In tho oft-quoted case of the Austrian peasant who found that 
he was aided in seducing young women hy dancing with them and then 
wiping their faces with a handkerchief he had kept in his armpit, we 
may doubtless regard the preliminary excitement of the dance as an 
essential factor in the influence produced. 

In the same Way, I am acquainted with the case of a lady not 
usually sensitive to simple body odors (though affected by perfiuncs 
and flowers) who on one occasion, wh6n already in a state of sexual 
erethism, was highly excited when perceiving the odor^of her lover’s 
axilla. 

The same influence of preliminary excitement may be seen in 
another instonoe known to me, that of a gentlemen who when traveling 
abroad fell in with three charming young ladies during a long railway 
journey. He was conscious of a pleasurable excitement caused by the 
prolonged intimacy of the journey, but thie only became definitely 
sexual when the youngest of the ladies, stretching before him to look 
out of the window and holding on to the rack above, accidentally 
brought her axilla into close proximity with bis face, whereupon erection 
was caused, although he himself regards personal odors, at all events 
when emanating from strangers, as indifferent or repulsive. 

A medical correspondent, referring to the fact that with many 
men (indeed women also) sexual excitement occurs after dancing for 
a considerable time, remarks that he considers the odor of the woman’s 
sweat is here a considerable factor. 

The characteristics of olfaction which our investigation 
has so far revealed have not, on the whole, been favorable to 
the influence of personal odors as a sexual attractiqn in civil- 
ized men. It is a primitive sense which had its flowering time 
before men. arose; it is a comparatively unsesthetic sense; it is 
a somewhat obtuse sense which among Europeans is usually 
incapable ' of perceiving the odor of the 'Truman flower*’ — to 
use (Joethe’s phrase — except on very close contact, and on this 
account, and on account of the fact that it is a predominantly 
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emotional sense, personal odors in ordinary social intercourse 
are less likoly to arouse the sexual instinct than tlie antisexual 
instinct. If a certain degree of tumescence is required before 
a personal odor can exert an atti-active influence, a powerful 
personal odor, strong enough to be perceived before any degree 
of tumescence is attained, will tend to cause repulsion, and in 
so doing tend, consciously or unconsciously, to excite prejudice 
against personal odor altogether. This is actually the ease in 
civilization, and most people, it would appear, view with more 
or less antipathy the personal odors of those persona to whom 
tliey are not sexually attracted, while their attitude is neutral 
in this respect ‘toward the individuals to whom they are sex- 
ually attracted.! The follomng statement hy a correspondent 
seems to me to express tlie experience of the majority of ^men in 
this respect: "I do not notice tliat different people have differ- 
ent smells. Certain women I have known have been in the habit 
of nsing particular scents, but no associations could be aroused 
if I were to smell the same scent now, for I should not identify 
it. As a boy I was yery fond of scent, and I associate this with 
my marked sexual proclivities. I like a woman to use a little 
scent. It rouses my sexual feelings, but not to any large ex- 
tent. I dislike the smell of a woman’s vagina.” M’hile the last 
statement seems to express the feeling of many if not most 
men, it may l^e proper to add that there seems no natural 
reason why the vulvar odor of a clean and healtliy woman 
should he other than agreeable to a normal man who is her 
lover. 

In literature it i? the natural odor of women rather than 
men which receives attention. We should expect '!n>c to be the 
case since literature is chiefly produced by men. The question 
as to whether men or women are really moi‘e apt to be sexually 
influenced in this way cannot thus be decided. Among ani- 
mals, it seems probable, both sexes are alike influenced by 
odors, for, while it is usually the male whoso sexual regions 

I Moll’s iiKinlTles among normal persons have also shenvn that fow 
people are conscious of odor as a sexual attraction. {Unlmsuahungen 
filler die Libido Sexualis. Bd. 1, p. 133.) 
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are furnished with special scent glands, when such occur, the- 
peculiar odor of the female during the sexual season is cer- 
tainly not less efficacious as an allurement to the male. If we 
compare the general susceptibility of men and women to agree- 
able odors, apart from the question of sexual allurement, there 
can be little doubt that it is most marked among women. As 
Groos points out, even among children little girls are more in- 
terested in scents than boys, and the investigations of various 
workers, especially Gaibini, have shown that there is actually 
a greater power of discriminating odors among girls tha ri 
among boys. Marro has gone further, and in an extended series 
of observations on girls before and after the establishment 
of puberty — ^^vhich is of considerable interest from the point 
of view of the sexual significance of olfaction — ^lie has shown 
tesjBon to believe that girls acquire an increased susceptibility 
to odors when sexual life begins, although they show no such 
increased powers as regards the other senses.l On the whole, 
it would appear that, while women are not apt to be seriously 
affected, in the absence of any preliminary excitation, by crude 
body odors, they are by no means insusceptible to the sexual 
influence of olfactory impressions. It is probable, indeed, that 
they are more affected, and more frequently affected, in this 
way, than are men. 

• 

Edouard de Gonoourt, in. his novel Ohirie — ^the intimate history 
of a young girl, founded, he states, on much personal observation — 
describes (Chapter LXXXV) the delight with which sensuous, but 
chaste young girle often take in strong perfumes. “Perfume and love," 
he remarks, “impart delights which are closely allied.” In an earlier 
chapter (XLIV) he writes of his heroine at the age of 16: “The in- 
timately happy emotion which the young girl experienced in reading 
Pavl et Tirginie and other honestly amorous books she sought to make 
more complete and intense and penetrating by soaking the hook with 
ecent, and the love-story reached her senses and imagination through 
pages moist with liquid perfume.” 

1 Marro, La, PulertA, 1898, Chapter II. Tardif found in boys that 
perfumes exerted little or no influence on circulation and respiration 
before puberty, though his ohsrvations on this point were too few to 
carry weight. 
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Garbini [Arehivio per VAnlropologia, 1800, lasc. 3) in a very thor- 
ough investigation of a large number of children, found that the earliest 
oamo-gustative senaationa occurred in the fourth week in girls, the 
fifth week in boys; the first real and definite olfactory sensations ap- 
peared in the fifteenth month in girls, in the sisctcenth in boys; while 
experiments on several hundred children between the ages of 3 and 
0 years showed the girls slightly, but distinctly, superior to the boys. 
It may, of course, be argued that those results merely show a some- 
what greater precocity of girls. I have Hummarized the main investiga- 
tions into this question in Man and "Woman, revised and enlarged 
edition, 1004, pp. 134-138. On the whole, they seem to indicate greater 
•olfactory aeutoncte on the part of women, but the evidence is by no 
moans oltegether concordant in this sense. Popular and general scien- 
tific opinion is also by no means always in harmony. Thus, Tardif, in 
his book on odors in relation to the sexual instinct, throughout as- 
sumes, as a matter of course, that the sense of smell is most keen in 
men; while, on the other hand, I note that in a pamphlet by Mr. 
Martin Peris, a manufacturing perfumer, it is stated with equal con- 
fidence that “it is a well-known fact that ladies have, even without a 
practice of long standing, a keener sense of smell than men,” and on 
this account he employs a staff of young ladies for testing perfumes 
by smell in the laboratory by the glazed paper test. 

It is sometimes said that the use of strong perfumes by women 
indicates a dulled olfactory organ. On the other hand, it is said that 
-the use of tobacco deadens the sensitiveness of the masculine nose. 
Both these statements seem to be without foundation. The use of a 
large amount of perfume is rather a question of taste than a question 
-of sensory acuteness (not to mention that those who live in an at- 
mosphere of perfume are, of course, only faintly conecious of it), and 
the chemist perfumer in his laboratory surrounded by strong odors can 
•distinguish them all with great delicacy. As regards tobacco, in Spain 
the tngarrerae are women and girls who live perpetually in an atmos- 
phere of tobacco, and Sefiora Pardo Bazan, who knows them well, 
remarks in her novel, La Tnbuna, which deals with life in a tobacco 
factory, tllat “the acuity of the sense of smell of the cigarreras is 
notable, and it would seem that instead of blunting the nasad membrane 
the tobacco mokes the olfactory nerves keener.” 

“It was the some as if I was in a sweet apple garden, from the 
sweetness that came to me when the light wind passed over them and 
stirred their olotlies,” a woman is represented os saying concerning a 
troop of handsome men in the Irish sagas (Ouohalain of Muirthemne, 
p. IGl). Tlio pleasure and excitement experienced by a woman in the 
odor of her lover is usually felt concerning a vaguo and mixed odor 
which may be oharacteristic, but is not • definitely traceable to any 
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specifis 'bodily sexual odor. The general odor of the man she loves, one 
woman states, is highly, sometimes even overwhelmingly, attractive 
to her; hut the speeiilc odor of the male sexual organs which she de- 
scribes as fishy has no attraction. A man writes that in his relations 
with women ho has never been able to detect that they were influenced 
by the axillary or other specific odors. A woman writes: "To me any 
personal odor, as that of perspiration, is very disagreeable, and the 
healthy na/ced human body is very free from any odor. Fresh perspira- 
tion has no disagroeablo smell; it is only by retention in the clothing 
that it becomes objectionable. The faint smell of smoke which lingers 
round men who smoke much is rather exciting to me, but only when it 
is very faint. If at all strong it becomes disagreeable! As most of the 
men who have attracted me have been groat smokers, there is doubtless 
a direct association of ideas. It has only once occurred to me that an 
indifferent unpleasant smell became attractive in connection with some 
particular person. In this case it was the scent of stale tobacco, such 
as comes from the end of a cold cigar or cigarette. It was, and is 
now, very disagreeable to me, but, for the time and in connection with 
a particular person, it seemed to me more delightful and exciting than 
the moat delicious perfume. I think, however, only a very strong 
attraction could overcome a dislike of this sort, and I doubt if I 
could expericnee such a twist-round if it had been a personal odor. 
Stale tobaccM, though nasty, conveys no mentally disagreeable idea. I 
mean it does not suggest dirt or unhealthiness." 

It is probably signifleant of the somewhat considerable part which, 
in one way or another, odors and perfumes play in tho emotional life 
of women, that, of the 4 women whose sexual histories are recorded 
in Appendix B of vol. iii of these Studiea, all are liable to experience 
sexual effects from olfactory stimuli, 3 of them from personal odors 
(though this fact is not in every case brought out in the histories as 
recorded), while of the 8 men not one has considered his olfactory ex- 
periences in this respect as worthy of mention. 

The very marked sexual fascination which odor, associated with 
the men they love, exerts on women has easily passed unperceived, 
since women have not felt called upon to proclaim it. In sexual in- 
version, however, when the woman takes a more active and outspoken 
part than in normal love, it may very clearly bo traced. Here, indeed, 
it is often exaggerated, in consequence of the common tendency for 
neuTOtio and neurasthenic persons to he more than normally susceptible 
to the influence of odors. In tlie majority of inverted women, it may 
safely be said, the odor of the belo^’ed person plays a very considerable 
part. Thus, one inverted woman asks the woman she loves to send 
her some of her hair that she may intoxicate herself in solitude with its 
perfume {Archivio di Paioopatie BesamU, vol. i, fosc. 3, p. 36). Again, 
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a young girl -with some homosexual tendenoiea, was apt to experience 
sexual emotions when in ordinary contact with schoolfellows whose 
body odor was marked (Fdrd, L'Inatinct Sexuel, p. 260). Such ex- 
amples arc fairly typical. 

That the body odor of men may in a large number of cases be 
highly agreeable and scxualiy attractive is shown by the testimony of 
nude sexual inverts. There is abundant evidence to this eifect. Baf- 
fnlovieh {L'Uraniame et WniacxualiU, p. 130) insists on the importance 
of body odors as a sexual attraction to the male invert, and is inclined 
to tliink that the increased odor of tho man’s u\vn body during sexuai 
excitement may have an auto-aphrodisinral effect which is reflected on 
tho body of tlie loved person. The odor of peasants, of men who work 
in the open air, is specially apt to he found attractive. Moll mentions 
the ease of an inverted man who found the “forest, mosslike odor” of 
a schoolfellow irresistibly attractive. 

The following passage from a letter written by an Italian marquis 
has been sent to rac: “Bonifazio stripped one evening, to give me 
pleasure. He has the full, rounded flesh and amber coloring which paint- 
ers of Uio Giorgione school gave to their S. Sebastians. When he be- 
gan to dress, I took up an old faaeia, or girdle of netted silk, which was 
lying under his breeches, and which still preserved the warmth of his 
body. I buried my face in it, and was half inebriated by its exquisite 
aroma of young manhood and fresh hay. He told me he had worn it 
for t«-o years. No wonder it was redolent of him. I asked him to 
let me keep it as a souvenir. He smiled and said; ‘You like it be- 
cause it has lain so long upon my poticia.’ ‘Yes, just so,’ I replied; 
‘whenever I kiss it, thus and thus, it will bring you back to me.’ 
Sometimes I tie It round my naked waist before I go to bed. The 
smell of it is enough to cause a powerful erection, and the contact of 
its fringes with my testicles and phallus has once or twice produced 
an involuntary emission." 

I may here reproduce a communication which has reached me con- 
cerning the attractiveness of tho odor of peasants: “One predominant 
attraction of these men is that they are pure and clean; their bodies 
in a state of healthy normal hmetion. Then they possess, if th^ are 
temperate, what tlie Greek poet Straton called tho ^uSiieii 
(a quality which, according to this nutiiority, is never found in 
women), Tliis ‘natural fair perfume of the flesh’ is a peculiar attri- 
bute of young men who live in llie open nir and (leal with natural ob- 
jects. Hven their perspiration has an odor very different from that of 
girls in ball-rooms: more relmed, ethereal, pervasive, delicate, and dif- 
ficult to seize. When they have handled hay — in the time of hay- 
liarvest, or in winter, when they bring hay down from mountain huts — 
the youthful peasants carry about witli them the smell of 'a field the 
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Lord hath bleseed.’ Their bodies and their olothea exhale an in-, 
definable fragrance of purity and sex combined. Every gland of the 
robust frame seema to have accumulated scent from herbs and grasses, 
which slowly exudes from the cool, fresh skin of the lad. you do not 
perceive it in a room. You must take the young man’s hands and 
bury your face in them, or be covered with him imder the same blanket 
in one bed, to feel this aroma. No sensual impression on the nerves of 
sonell Is more poignantly impregnated with spiritual poetry-^the poetry 
of adolescence, and early hours upon the hills, and labor cheerfully aO' 
complished, and the harvest of God’s gifts to man brought home by 
luman industry. It is worth mentioning that Aristophanes, in his 
description of the perfect Athenian Ephebus, dwells upon his being 
redolent of natural iierfumes.” 

In a passage in the second part of Faust Goethe (who appears 
lo liave fell considerable interest in the psychology of smell) makes 
ihreo women epeak concerning the ambrosiacal odor of young men. 

In this connection, also, I note a passage in a poem (“Appleton 
House’’) by our own English poet Marvell, which it is of interest to 
:|uote: — 

“And now the careless victors play, 

Dancing the triumphs of the hay, 

When every mower’s wholesome heat 
Smells like an Alexander’s sweat. 

Their females fragrant as the mead 
Which they in fairy circles tread, 

When at their dance's end they kiss. 

Their new-mown hay not sweeter is,” 
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The Influence of Perfumes — ^Their Aboriginal Belationship to 
Sexual Body Odors — This True even of the Fragrance of Flowers — The 
Synthetic Manufacture of Perfumes — The Sexual liffects of Perfumes — 
Perfumes perhaps Originally Used to Heighten the Body Odors — The 
Special Significance of the Musk Odor — ^Its Wide Natural HilTusion in 
Plants and Animals and Man — Klusk a Powerful Stimulant — Its VVide- 
spread Use os a Perfume — Peau d’Espagne — ^The Smell of Leather and 
its- Occasional Sexual Effects — The &xual Inducnce of tlie Odors of 
Flowers — ^The Identity of many Plant Odors with Certain Normal and 
Abnormal Body Odors — ^The Smell of Semen in this Connection. 

So FAR we have been mainly concerned with purely per- 
sonal odors. It is, however, no longer possible to confine the 
discussion of the sexual aigninficauce of odor within the purely 
animal limit. The various characteristics of personal odor 
which have been noted — alike those which tend to make it re- 
pulsive and those which tend in make it attractive — ^have led 
to the use of artificial perfumes, to heighten the natural odor 
when it is regarded as attractive, to disguise it when it is re- 
garded as repellent j while at the same time, happily covering 
both of these impulses, has developed the pure delight in per- 
fume for its own agreeableness, the msthetic side of olfaction. 
In this way — although in a much less constant and less elabo- 
rate manner — ^the body became adorned to tlie sense of smell 
jnst as by clothing and ornament it is adorned to the sense of 
sight. 

But — and this is a point of great significance from onr 
present standpoint— we do not really leave the sexual sphere 
by introducing artificial perfumes. The perfumes which we 
extract from natural products, or, as is now frequently the 
case, produce by chemical syntliosis, are themselves either 
actually animal sexual odors or allied in character or composi- 
tion to the personal odors they are used to heighten or dis- 
guise, Mtisk is the product of glands of the male Moschvs 
moschiferus which correspond to preputial sebaceous glands j 

( 91 ) 
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eastoreum is the product of similar sexual glands in the beaver, 
and civet likewise from the civet] ambergris is an intestinal 
calculus found in the rectum of the cachelot.1 Not only, how- 
ever, are nearly all the perfumes of animal origin, in use by 
civilized man, odors which have a specially sexual object among 
the animals from which they are derived, but even the per- 
fumes of flowers may be said to be of sexual character. They 
are given out at the reproductive period in the lives of plants, 
and they clearly have very largely as their object an appeal 
to the insects who secure plant fertilization, such appeal hav- 
ing as its basis the fact that among insects themselves olfac- 
tory sensibility has in many cases been developed in their own 
inating.2 There is, for example, a moth in which both sexes 
are similarly and inconspicuously marked, but the males diffuse 
an agreeable odor, said to be like pineapple, which attracts the 
females.^ If, therefore, the odors of flowers have developed 
because they proved useful to the plant by attracting insects 
or other hvmg creatures, it is obvious that the advantage would, 
lie with those plants which could put forth an animal sexual 
odor of agreeable cliaraeter, since such ’an odor would prove 
fascinating to animal creatures. 'We here have a very simple 
explanation of the fundamental identity of odors in the animal 
and vegetable worlds. It thus comes about that from a psy- 
chological point of view we are not really entering a new field 
when wo begin to discuss the influence of perfumes other than 
those of tlie animal body. We are merely concerned with 
somewhat more complex or somewhat more refined sexual odors; 
they are not specifically different from the human odors and' 
they mingle with them harmoniously. Popular language bears 

lJl.'BeaMTega,Ti,iIatiirBiI6dioaleZoBlogique; Eiatoiredea Drogttes 
i’origine Animale, 1001. 

s Professor Plateau, of Ghent, has for' many years carried on a 
series of experiments which would cyen tend to show that inseots are 
aoai'cely attracted by the colors of flowers at all, but mainly infl.uenGed 
by a sense which would appear to be smell. Ills experiments ha-ve been 
recorded during recent years (from 1887) in the Bulletins de I’AoadAmie 
‘Royale de Balpqtie, and have from time to time been summarized in 
nature, e,g,, February 5, 1903. 

5 David Sharp, Oamlmdge natural Biatory; Inseots, Part II, p. 308. 
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witness to the truth of this statement, and the normal and 
abnormal human odors, as we have already seen, are constantly 
compared to artificial, animal, and plant odors, to chloroform, 
to musk, to violet, to mention, only those similitudes which seem 
to occur most frequently. 

The methods now employed for obtaining the perfumes universully 
used in civilized lands are three: (1) the extraction of odoriferous com- 
pounds from the nculriil products in which tliey occur; (2) the artilleial 
preparation of naturally occurring odoriferous ooinjxiunds by synthetic 
processes; (.'!) the nuinufacture of niaterials wliieli yield odors re- 
sembling tlioso of pleasant smelling natural objects. (See, e.g., “Natural 
and Artifteiol Perfumes,” Nature, December 27, 1000.) Tlia essenlial 
principles of most of our peifumea belong to the complex clast of 
organic compounds known as teri>enes. During recent years a number 
of the essential elements of natural perfumes have been studied, in 
many cases tlie methods of preparing them artificially discovered, and 
they are largely replacing the use of natural perfumes not only for 
soaps, etc., but for scent essences, though it appears to be very difficult 
to imitate exactly the delicate fragrance achieved by Nature. Artificial 
musk was discovered accidentally by Bauer when studying the 
butyltoluencs contained in a resin extractive. Vanillin, the odoriferous 
principle of the vanilla bean, is an aldehyde which w.is first artificially 
prepared by Tiemann and Haarmann in 1874 by oxidizing coniferin, a 
gluooside contained in the sap of various coni fens, but it now appears 
to be usually manufactured from ougenol, a phenol contained in oil 
of cloves. Piperonal, an aldehyde closely allied to vanillin, is used in 
perfumery under the noma of heliotropin and is prepared from oil of 
sassafras and oil of camphor. Cumarine, the material to which, tonka 
bean, sweet woodrolT, and new-mown hay owe their characteristic odors, 
was synthetically prepared by 'V?. H. Parkin in 1868 by heating sodio- 
salicyiic aldehyde with acetic anhydride, though now more cheaply 
prepared from an herb growing in Florida. Irone, ■which has tho, per- 
fume of violets, was isolated in 1803 from a ketone oouluined in orris- 
root; and lonone, another kotono which has a very closely similar odor 
of fresh violets and was isolated after some years’ further work, is 
largely used in the prepamtion of violet perfume. Irone and ionone 
are closely similar in composition to oil of turpentine which when 
token into the body is partly converted into perfume and gives a strong 
odor of violets to tire iirine, "Little has yet been aocomplishcd toward 
ascertaining the relation between tho odor and tho chemical constitution, 
of substances in general. Hydrocarbons as a class possess considerable 
similarity in odor, so also do tlm organic sulphides and, to a much 
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smaller extent, the ketones. The subject waits for some one to cor- 
relate its various physiological, psychological and physical aspects in 
the came way that Helmholtz did for sound. It seems, as yet, im- 
possible to assign any piobable reason to the fact that many substances 
ha 10 a pleasant odor. It may, however, be worth suggesting that 
certain compounds, such as the volatile sulphides and tbs indoles, have 
veiy unpleasant odors because they are normal constituents of mam- 
malian excreta and of putrefied animal products; the repulsive odors 
may be simply necessary results of evolutionary processes.” (ioo. otf., 
Nature, December 27, 1900.) 

Many of the perfumes in use are really combinations of a great 
many diderent odors in varying proportions, such as oil of rose, laven- 
der oil, ylang-ylang, etc. The most highly appreciated perfumes are 
often made up of elements which in stronger proportion would be re- 
garded as highly unpleasant 

In the study and manufacture of perfumes Germany and France 
have taken the lead in recent times. The industry is ons of great im- 
portance. In France alone the trade in perfumes amoimts to £4,000,000. 

It is doubtless largely owing to the essential and funda- 
mental identity of odors — ^to tlie chemical resemblances even 
of odors from the most widely remote sonrees—that we find 
that perfumes in many cases have the same sexual effects as 
are primitively possessed by the body odors. In northern coun- 
tries, where the use of perfumes is chiefly cultivated by women, 
it is by women that this sexual influence is most liable to be 
felt. In the South, and in the Bast it appears to be at least 
equally often experienced by men. Thus, in Italy Mantegazza 
remarks that "many men of strong sexual temperament cannot 
visit with impunity a laboratory of essences and perfumes.”^ 
In the East we find it stated in the Islamic book entitled The 
Perfumed Garden of Sheik Nefsaoui that the use of perfumes by 
women, as well as by men, excites to the generative act. It is 
largely in reliance on this fact tiiat in many parts of the world, 
especially among Eastern peoples and occasionally among our- 
selves in Europe, women have been accustomed to perfume the 
body and especially the vulva.2 

iMautegazza, Fisiohgin delV Amore, 1873, p. ITS, 

s Mantegazza {L'Amow dans VSumanitd, p. 94) refers to various 
peoples who praotioe this last custom. Egypt was a great centre of the 
practioe more than 3000 years ago. 
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It seems liiglilj’ probable that, as has been especially em. 
phasized by Ilageu, perfumes wore primitively used by women, 
not as is sometimes the case in civilization, with the idea ol 
disguising any possible natural odor, but with the object of 
heightening and fortifying the natural odorA lij the primitive 
man was inclined to disparage a woman whoso odor was slight 
or impci’ceptiblo, — turning away from her with contempt, as 
the Polynesian turned away from the ladies of Sydney : “They 
have no smell!” — ^womcn would inevitably seek to supplement, 
any natural defects in this respect, and to accentuate their 
odorous qualities, in the same way as by corsets and bustles, 
even in civilization, they liave sought to accentuate the sexual 
saliencies of their bodies. In. this way we may, as Hagen sug- 
gests, explain the fact that until recent times tlie odors preferred 
by women have not been the moat delicate or exquisite, but the 
strongest, the most animal, the most sexual; musk, Castoreum, 
civet, and ambergris. 

In that interesting novel— dealing with the adventures of a Jewish 
maiden at the Fersion court of Xerxes — which under the title of 
Estlm has found its way into the Old Testament we are told that it 
was customary in the royal harem at Shushan to submit the women to 
a very prolonged course of perfuming before they were admitted to the 
king; "six months with oil of myrrh and six months with sweet odors.” 
{Esther, Chapter H, v. 12.) 

In the Arabian Wights there are many allusiona to the use of per- 
fnmes by women with a more or less definitely stated aphrodisiacal 
intent. Thus we read in the story of Kamaralzamnn; "With fine in- 
cense I will perfume my breasts, my belly, my whole body, so that my 
skin may melt more sweetly in thy moutli, 0 apple of my eye I” 

Even among savages the perfuming of the body is sometimes prac- 
ticed with the object of inducing love in the partner. Schellong states 
that the Papuans of Kaiser IVilhelm’s Land mb various fragrant plants 
into their bodies for this purpose. {Zeitsohrift fiir Btlmologie, 1800, ht. 
i, p. 10.) The significance of this practice is more fully revealed by Had- 
den when studying the Papuans of Torres Straits among whom the 
initiative in courtship is taken by the women. It was by scenting 

1 Hagen, Sexuelle Osphr4siologie, IWl, p. 220. It has been sug- 
gested to me by a medical correspondent that one of the primitive 
objects of the hair, alike on head, mons veneris, and axilla, was to 
collect sweat and heighten its odor to sexual ends. 
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himself with a pungent odorous substance that a young man indicated 
that he was ready to be sued by the girls. A man would wear this 
scent at the back of his neck during a dance in order to attract the 
attention of a particular girl; it was believed to act with magical cer< 
tainty, after the manner of a charm {Reports of the OambHdge Antlwo- 
pologioal Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. v, pp. 211, 222, and 328). 

The perfume which is of all perfumes the most interesting 
from the present point of view is certainly musk. With am- 
bergris, musk is the diief member of Linnaeus’s group of Odores 
ambrosiacts, a group which in. sexual significances, as Zwaarde- 
maker remarks, ranks besides the capryl group of odors. It 
is a perfume of ancient origin; its name is Persian! (indicating 
doubtless the channel whence it reached Europe) and ulti- 
mately derived from the Sanskrit word for testicle in allusion 
to the fact that it was contained in a pouch removed from the 
sexual parts of the male musk-deer. Musk odors, however, 
often of considerable strength, are very widely distributed in 
Nature, alike among animals and plants. This is indicated 
by the frequency with which the word "musk” forms part of 
the names of animals and plants which are by no means al- 
waj'S nearly related. We have the musk-ox, the musky mole, 
several species called musk-rat, the musk-duct, the musk- 
beetle; while among plants which have received their names 
from a real or supposed musky odor are, besides several that 
are called musk-plant, the musk-xose, the musk-hyacinth, the, 
musk-mallow, the musk-orchid, the musk-melon, the musk- 
cherry, the musk-pear, the musk-plum, muskat and muscatels, 
musk-seed, musk-tree, musk-wood, etc,! a musky odor is 
not merely widespread in Nature among plants and the lower 
animals, it is peculiarly associated with man. Incidentally 
we have already seen how it is regarded as characteristic of 
some races of man, especialiy the Chinese. Moreover, the 
smell of the negross is said to be musky in character, and 

1 T)ie names of all our chief perfumes ore Arabio or iPersiaa: civei^ 
musk, ambergris, attar, camphor, etc. 

2 Cloquet {Qsplvrisiologie, pp. 73-76) has an interesting passage on 
the prevalence of the musk odor in animals, plants, and even mineral 
substances. 
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among Europeans a musky odor is said to be characteristic of 
blondes. Laycock, in his IT^ervous Diseases of "Women, stated 
his opinion that "the musk odor is certainly the sexual odor 
of man"; and Fere states tliat the musk odor is that ampng 
natural perfumes most nearly approaching tlie odor of the sex- 
ual secretions. We have seen that the Chinese poet vaunts 
the musky odor of his mistre-ss's armpits, while anotiier Orien- 
tal saying concerning the attractive woman is that '‘her navel 
is filled with musk." Persian literature contains many refer- 
ences to musk as an attractive body odor, and Firdusi speaks 
of a woman’s hair as "a crown of musk,” while tho Arabian 
poet Motannabi says of his mistress that "lier hyaciuthine hair 
smells sweeter than Scythian musk.” Galop in stated that he 
knew women whoso natural odor of musk (and less frequently 
of ambergris) was suiEciently strong to impart to a bath in 
less than an hour a perfume due entirely to tlie exhalations 
of the musky body ; it must he added that Galopin was an en- 
thusiast in this matter. 

The special significance of musk from onr present point 
of view lies not only in the fact that we here have a perfume, 
widely scattered throughout nature and often in an agreeable 
form, which is at tho same time a very frequent personal odor 
in man. Husk is tlie odor which not only in the animals to 
which it has given a name^ but in many others, is a speeifleaUy 
sexual odor, chiefly emitted during the sexual season. The sex- 
ual odors, indeed, of most animals seem to be modifications of 
musk. The Sphinx moth has a musky odor which is confined 
to the male and is doubtless sexual. Some lizards have a musky 
odor whioti is heightened at tlie sexual season; crocodiles dur- 
ing the pairing season emit from tlieir submaxillary glands a 
musky odor which pervades their haunts. In tho same way 
elephants emit a musky odor from their facial glands during 
the rutting season. The odor of the musk-duck is chiefly con- 
fined to the breeding season.^ Tlie musky odor of tlie negress 
is said to be heightened during sexual excitement. 


1 Laycock brings together various instances of the sexual odors 
of animals, insisting on tiieir musky character (Nervous Diseases of 
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The predominance of musk as a sexual odor is associated 
'with the fact that its actual nervous influence, apart from the 
presence of sexual association, is very considerable. ]?er§ found 
it to be a powerful muscular stimulant. In former times musk 
enjoyed a high reputation as a cardiac stimulant; it fell into 
disuse, but in recent years its use in asthenic states has been 
revived, and excellent results, it has been claimed, have fol- 
lowed its administration in cases of collapse frpm Asiatic 
cholera. For sexual torpor in women it still has (like vanilla 
and sandal) a certain degree of reputation, though it is not 
often used, and some of the old Arabian physicians (especially 
Avicenna) recommended il^ wilh castoreum and myrrh, for 
amenorrhoea. Its powerful action is indicated by the experi- 
ence of Esquirol, who stated that he had seen cases in which 
sensory stimulation by musk in women during lactation had 
produced mania. It has always had the reputation, more espe- 
cially in the Mohammedan East, of being a sexual stimulant 
to men; “the noblest of perfumes,” it is called in El Ktai, “and 
that which, most provokes to venery.” 

It is doubtless a fact significant of the special sexual effects 
of musk that, as Laycock remarked, in cases of special idiosyn- 
crasy to odors, musk appears to be that odor which is most liked 
or disliked. Thus, the old English physiciem Whytt remarked 
that "several delicate women who could easily hear the stronger 
smell of tobacco have been thrown into fits by musk, ambergris, 
or a pale TOse.”i It may be remarked that in the Perfumed 
Garden of Sheih Nefzaoui it is stated that it is by their sexual 
effects that perfumes tend to throw women into a kind of swoon, 
and Lucretius remarks that a woman who smells castoreum, 
another animal sexual perfume, at the time of her menstrual 
period may swoon.^ 

Women; section, "Odors") . See also a section in the Descent of Man 
(Part II, Chapter XVIII), in which Darwin argues that "the moat 
odoriferous males ore the most successful in winning the females.” Dis- 
tant also has an interesting papr on this subject, "Biological Sug- 
gestions,'’ Zoologist, May, 1902 j he points out the significant fact ttot 
musky odors are usually oouflned to the male, and argues that animal 
odors generally are more often attractive than protective. 

1 B. Whytt, Works, 1768, p, 643. 

D T ivAv'Ai’iv'ia ^QA R 4 
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Not; only is musk the most cherished perfume of the 
Islamic 'world, and the special favorite of the Prophet himself, 
who greatly delighted in perfumes (“I love your world,” he is 
reported to have said in old age, “for its women and its per- 
fumes”), ^ it is the only perfume generally used by tlie women of 
a land in which the refinements of life have been carried so 
far as Japan, and they received it from the Chinese.® 

Moreover, musk is still the most popular of European per- 
fumes. It is the perfumes containing musk, Piesse states in 
his well-known book on the Arl of Perfumery, which sell best. 
It is certainly true tliat in its simple form the odor of musk 
is not nowadays highly considered in Europe. This fact is 
connected witli the ever-growing refinement in accordance with 
which the specific odors of the sexual regions in human beings 
tend to lose tlieir primitive attractiveness and bodily odors gen- 
erally become mingled with artificial perfumes and so disguised. 
But, although musk in its simple form, and under its ancient 
name, has lost its hold in Europe, .it is an interesting and sig- 
nificant fact that it is still the perfumes which contain musk 
that are the most widely popular. 

Peau d’Espagne may be mentioned as a highly complex and 
luxurious perfume, often the favorite scent of sensuous per- 
sons, which really owes a large part of its potency to the pres- 
ence of the crude animal sexual odors of musk and civet. It 
consists of wash-leather steeped in ottos of neroli, rose, santal, 
lavender, verbena, bergamot, cloves, and cinnamon, subse- 
quently smeared with civet and musk. It is said by some, prob- 
ably with a certain degree of truth, that Peau d'Espagne is of 

1 Mohammed, said Ayesha, was very fond of perfumes, especially 
"man’s scents," musk and ambergris, He used also to burn camphor on 
odoriferous wood and enjoy the fragrant smell, while he never refused 
perfumes when offered them as a present. The things he cared for most, 
said Ayesha, were women, scents, and foods, Muir, Life of Mahomet, 
Tol. iii, p. 207. 

8H, ten Kate, International Ceniralilatt fur Anthropologie, Ht, 
0, 1002, This author, who made observations on Japanese with Zwaarde. 
maker’s olfactometer, found that, contrary to an opinion sometimes 
stated, they ba-ve a somewhat defective sense of smell. He remarks, 
lhat ihere are no really native Japanese perfumes. 
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all perfumes that which most nearly approaches the odor of a 
woman's skin; whetlier it also suggests the odor of leather is 
not 60 clear. 

There is, however, no doubt that the smell of leather has 
a curiously stimulating sexual influence on many men and 
women. It is an odor which seems to occupy an intermediate 
place between the natural body odors and the artificial per- 
fumes for which it sometimes serves as a basis; possibly it is 
to this fact that its occasional sexual influence is owing^ for, as 
we have already seen,- there is a tendency for sexual allurement 
to attach to odors which are not the specific personal body odors 
but yet are related to them. Moll considers, no doubt rightly, 
that shoe fetichism, perhaps the most frequent of sexual fetich- 
istic perversions, is gi'eatly favored, if, indeed, it does not owe 
its origin to, the associated odor of the feet and of tlie shoes.! 
He narrates a ease of shoe fetieshism in a man in which the per- 
version began at the age of 6 ; when for the first time he wore 
new 8 hoe% having previously used only the left-oil shoes of bis 
elder brother; he felt and smelt these new shoes with sensa- 
tions of unnmeasnred pleasure; and a few years later began to 
use ^oes as a method of masturbation.® Nacke has also re- 
corded the case of a shoe fetichist who declared that the sexual 
attraction of shoes (usually his wife’s) lay largely in the odor 
of the leather.^ Kraflt-Ebing, again, brings forward a case 
of shoe feticliism in which Ihe significant fact is mentioned 
that the subject bought a pair of leather cuffs to smell while 
masturbating.^ Eestif de la Bretonne, who was somewhat of a 
shoe fetichist, appears to have enjoyed smellmg shoes. It is 
not probable that the odor of leather explains the whole of 
shoe fetichism, — as we shall see when, in another “Study,” this 
question comes before us — and in many cases it cannot be said 
to enter at all; it is, however, one of the factors. Such a con- 

1 Moll: Dk Kontrdre Seaiualmpfindung, third edition, 1890, p, 306. 

a Moll: X/iMdo Seamalk, bd. 1, p. 284. 

SP, N&cke, “Un Cae de Fetiohisme de Soullera,” Bulletin de la 
Sooktd de MMeeine Mentale dc Belgique, 1804. 

* Bagehopathia Semialis, English edition, p. 187. 
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elusion is further supported by the fact that by many the odor 
of new shoes is sometimes desired as an adjuvant to coitus. It 
is in the experience of prostitutes that such a device is not in- 
frequent. Nacko mentions that a colleague of his was informed 
by a prostitute that several of her clients desired the odor of 
new shoes in tlie room, and that she was accustomed to obtain 
the desired perfume by holding her shoes for a moment over the 
flame of a spirit lamp. 

I'he direct sexual influence of the odor of leather is, how 
over, more conclusively proved by those instances in which it 
exists apart from shoes or other objects having any connection 
with the human body. I have elsewhere in these “Studies”^ 
recorded the case of a lady, entirely normal in sexual and other 
respects, who is conscious of a considerable degree of pleasur- 
able sexual excitement in the presence of the smell of leather 
objects, more especially of leather-bound ledgers and in shops 
where leather objecte are sold. She tliinks this dates from tlie 
period when, as a child of 9, she was sometimes left alone for a 
time on a high stool in an office. A possible explanation in 
this case lies in the supposition that on one of these early occa- 
sions sexual excitement was produced by the contact with the 
stool (in a way that is not infrequent in young girls) and that 
the accidentally associated odor of leather permanently affected 
the nervous system, while the really significant contact left no 
pemanent impression. Even on such a supposition it might, 
however, still be maintained that a real potency of the leather 
odor is illustrated by this case, and this is likewise suggested 
iby the fact that the same subject is also sexually affected by 
various perfumes and odorous flowers not recalling leather-^ 

1 SUidies in the Psychology of Ben, vol. iii, "Appendix B, History 
VIII." 

spiiilip Salmuth [Ohaervalionea Uediew, Cenburia IT, no. 03) in 
tlie sevonteentii century rt.'cordcd a case in whicli a young girl of noble 
birth (whose sister was fond of eating chalk, cinnamon, and cloves) 
e.xperienced extreme pleasure in smelling old books. It would appear, 
however, that in .this case the fascination lay not so much in the odor 
of the leather as in the mouldy odor of worm-eaten books; “feetore 
iieterwm liborvm, a hlattis et tineia eaeaortm, aituqm proreua ooirup- 
torum" are Balmuth’s words. 
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It has been suggested to mo by a lady that the odor of 
leather suggests that of the sexual organs. The same sugges- 
tion is made by Hagen, ^ and I find it stated by Gould and Pyle 
that mcnstmating girls sometimes smell of leather. The secret 
of its influence may thus be not altogether obscure; in the fact 
that leatlior is animal skin, and that it may thus vaguely stir 
the olfactory sensibilities which had been ancestrally affected 
by the sexual stimulus of the skin odor lies the probable found- 
ation of the mystery. 

Tn the absence of all suggestion of personal or animal 
■odors, in its most exquisite forms in the fragrance of flowers, 
■olfactory sensations are still very frequently of a voluptuous 
•character. Mantegazza has remarked that it is -a proof of the 
close connection between the sense of smell and the sexual 
organs that the expression of pleasure produced by olfaction 
resembles the expression of sexual pleasures.^ Make the 
■chastest woman smell the flowers she lilces best, ho remarks, 
and she will close her eyes, breathe deeply, and, if very sensi- 
tive, tremble all over, presenting an intimate picture which 
otherwise she never shows, except perhaps to her lover. He 
mentions a lady who said: "I sometimes feel such pleasure in 
smelling flowers that I seem to be committing a Bin.”^ It is 
really the case that in many persons — ^usually, if not exclu- 
sively, 'women — ^the odor of flowers produces not only a highly 
pleasurable, but a distinctly and specifically sexual, effect. I 
have met with numerous cases in which this effect was well 
marked. It is usually white flowers with heavy, penetrating 
odors which exert this influence. Thus, one lady (who is simi- 
larly affected by various perfumes, forget-me-nots, ylang-ylang, 

1 Sexuelle Otphr^aiologte, p. 106. 

2 Mautegam, Fisiologia delV Amore, p. 176. 

3 In this conoection I may quote the remark of the writer of a 
thoughtful article in the JaumaX of Psyohologioal Medicine, 1851: “The 
Use of scents, especially those allied to the musky, is one of the luxuries 
of women, and In some constitutions cannot be indulged without some 
danger to the tnorala, by the exeitement to the ovaria which results. 
And although less potent as aphrodisiacs in their action on the sexual 
system of women than of men, we have reason to tiiink that they can- 
not be used to excess with impunity by most," 
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etc.) finds that a nunibor of flowers produce on her a definite 
sexual eflect, with moistening of the pudenda. This effoet is 
especially produced by Avlute flowers like tlie gardenia, tuberose, 
etc. Another lady, who lives in India, ha.s a similar e.xperiencc 
with flowers. She writp.s: A scent to cause me se.vHnl excite- 
ment must be somewhat heavy and •penetmtiufj. Nearly all 
white flowers so affect me ami many Indian flowers with heavy, 
almost pungent si'cnts. (All the flower scents are quite uncon- 
nected widi mo with any individual.) Tuherose, lilies of the 
valley, and frangipani flowers have an almost intoxicating effect 
on me. Violets, roses, mignonette, and many others, though 
very delicious, give me no sexual feeling at all. For this reason 
the line, ‘The lilies and languors of virtue for the roses and 
raptures of vice’ seems all wrong to me. The lily seems to me 
a very sensual flower, while the rose and its scent seem very 
good and countrified and virtuous. Shelley’s description of the 
lily of the valley, ‘whom youth makes so fair and ■passion so 
pale,’ falls in much more with my ideas. I can quite under* 
stand,” she adds, “that leather, especially of books, might have 
an exciting effect, as the smell has this penetrating quality, but 
I do not think it prod.uces any special feeling in me.” This 
more sensuous character of white flowers is fairly obvious to 
many persons who do not experience from them any specifically 
sexual effects. To some people lilies have an odor which they 
describe as sexual, although these persons may be quite un- 
aware that Hindu autliors long since described the vulvar se- 
cretion of the Padminij or perfect woman, during coitus, as 
“perfumed like the lily that has newly burst”! It is note- 
worthy that it was more especially the white flowers — ^lily, 
tuberose, etc. — ^which were long ago noted by Cloquet as liable 
to cause various unpleasant nervous effects, cardiac oppression 
and syncope.® 

When we are concerned with tlie fragrances of flowers it 
would, seem that we are far removed from tlie human sexual 
field, and that their sexual effects are inexplicable. It is not 

1 Kama Sutra of yate]y,yana, 1883, p. 6, 

2 Cloquet Osphridolagie, p, 86. 
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so. The animal and vegetable odors, as, indeed, we have al- 
ready seen, are very closely connected. The recorded cases are 
very numerous in which, human persons have exhaled from 
their skins — sometimes in a very pronounced degree — ^the 
odors of plants and flowers, of violets, of roses, of pine-apple, 
of vanilla. On the other hand, there are various plant odors 
which distinctly recall, not merely the general odor of the 
human body, hut even the ppecifically sexual odors. A rare 
garden weed, the stinking goosefoot, Chenopodium mlvana, 
it is well known, possesses a herring brine or putrid fish odor 
—due, it appears, to propylamin, which is also found in the 
flowers of the common white tliorn or mayflower {Cratcsgvs 
oxyacantha) and many others of the Rosacea — ^which recalls tlie 
odor of the animal and human sexual regions.^ The reason is 
that both plant and animal odors belong chemically to the same 
group of capryl odors (Linnsus’s Odores h^'eini), so called 
from the goat, the most important group of odors from the 
sexual point of view. Caproic and capryl acid are contained 
not only in the odor of the goat and in human sweat, and in 
animal products as many cheeses, but also in various plants, 
such as Herb Eobert (Geranium rohertianum) , and the Stink- 
ing St. John’s worts [Hypericum hircinum), as well as the 
Chenopodium. Zwaardemaker considers it probable that the 
odor of the vagina belongs to the same group, as well as the' 
odor of semen (which Haller called odor aphrodisiacus) , which 
last odor is also formd, as Cloquet pointed out, in the flowers 
of the common berberry (Berberis vulgaris) and in the chest- 
nut. A very remarkable and significant example of the same 
odor seems to occur in the cose of the flowers of the henna 
plant, the white-flowered Lawsonia [Laivsonia inermis), so 
widely used in some Mohammedan lands for dyeing the nails 
and other parts of the body. "These flowers diffuse the sweetest 
odor,” wrote' Sonnini in. Egypt a century ago; “the women de- 

1 In Normandy the Chenopodium, it is said, is called "conio,” and 
in Italy eiba ponninn (con. cunnus), on account of its vulvar odor. 
7he attraction of dogs to this plant has been noted. In the same way 
cate are irresistibly attracted to pieparaiions of valerian because their 
uwn urine contains valerianic acid. 
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light to wear them, to adorn their houses with them, to carry 
them to the baths, to hold them in their hands, and to perfume 
their bosoms with them. They cannot patiently endure that 
Christian and Jemsh women shall share the privilege with 
thorn. It is very remarkable that the perfume of the henna 
flowers, when closely inhaled, is almost entirely lost in a very 
decided spermatic odor. If the flowers are crushed between the 
fingers this odor prevails, and is, indeed, the only one per- 
ceptible. It is not surprising that so doliciona a flower 1ms fur- 
nished Oriental poetry with many charming traits and amorous 
similes." Such a simile Sonnini finds in the Song of Songs, 
i. 13-ld.i 

The odor of semen has not been investigated, but, accord- 
ing to Zwaardemaker, artificially produced odors (like cada- 
verin) resemble it. The odor of the leguminous fenugreek, 
a botanical friend considers, closely approaches the odor given 
off in some cases by the armpit in women. It is noteworthy 
that fenugreek contains cumarine, which imparts its fragrance 
to new-moAvn hay and to various flowers of somewhat similar 
odor. On .some persons these have a sexually exciting effect, 
and it is of considerable interest to observe that they recall to 
many the odor of semen, “It seems very natural,” a lady 
writes, “that flowers, etc., should have an exciting effect, as the 
original and by far the pleasantest way of love-making was in 
the open among flowers and fields; but a more purely physical 
reason may, I tliink, be found in the exact resemblance be- 
tween the scent of semen and that of the pollen of flowering 
grasses. The first time I became aware of this resemhlance it 
came on mo with a ru.sh that here was the explanation of ths 
very exciting effect of a field of flowering grasses and, perhaps 
through them, of the scents of other flowers. If I am right, 
[ suppose flower scents should affect women more powerfully 
than men in a sexual way. I do not think anyone would be 
likely to notice the odor of semen in this connection unless they 
had been greatly struck by tlie exciting effects of the pollen of 

1 Samiini, Voyage dans la Haute et Basse Egypte, 1799, vol. i, p. 
298. 
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grasses. I had often noticed it and puzzled over it.” As pollen 
is the male 8e.xual element of flowers, its occasionally stimulat- 
ing effect in this direction is perhaps but an accidental result 
of a unity running through the organic world, though it may 
be perhaps more simply explained as a special form of that 
nasal irritation which is felt by so many persons in a hay-field. 
AnoQier correspondent, this time a man, tells me that he has 
noted tlio resemblance of the odor of semen to that of crushed 
grasses. A scientific friend who has done much work in the 
field of organic chemistry tells me he associates tlie odor of 
semen with that produced by diastasic action on mixing flour 
and water, which he regards as sexual in character. This again 
brings us to the starchy products of the leguminous plants. It 
is evident that, subtle and obscure as many questions in the 
physiology and psychology of olfaction still remain, we cannot 
easily escape from their sexual associations. 



V. 


TIio Evil EfTecti of Exccaaive Olfaclory Stimulation — ^The Symp- 
toms of Vanillism — ^Tho Occasional Dangerous Deaults of the Odors of 
Flowers — Effects of Flowers on the Voice. 

The reality of the olfactory influences with which we have 
been concernerl, however slight they may sometimes appear, is 
sho^vn by the fact that odors, both agreeable and disagreeable, 
are stimulants, obeying the laws which hold good for stimu- 
lants generally. They whip up tiio nervous energies momen- 
tarily, but in the end, if the excitation is excessive and pro- 
longed, they produce fatigue and exhaustion. This is clearly 
shown by elaborate experiments on the influences of 

odors, as compared with other sensory stimulants, on the 
amount of muscular work performed with the ergograph.^ 
Commenting on the remark of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, that 
"man uses perfumes to impart energy to his passion,” F6t6 
remarks : "But perfumes cannot keep up the fires which they 
light.” Their prolonged use involves fatigue, which is not dif- 
ferent from that produced by excessive work, and reproduces 
all the bodily and psychic accompaniments of excessive work.® 
It is well known that workers in perfumes are apt to suffer 
from the inhalation of the odora amid which they live. Deal- 
ers in musk are said to be specially liable to precocious de- 
mentia. The symptoms generally experienced by the men and 
women who w'ork in vanilla factories where the crude fruit is 
prepared for commerce have often been studied and arc well 
known. They are due to the inhalation of the scent, which 
has all the properties of the aromatic aldehydes, and include 

iF5r6, Travail et Plaiair, Chaptei XIII. 

2 Travail et Plaiair, p, 17S. It ia doubtlcaa true of the effects of 
odors on the sexual sphere. FCrd records the case of a neurasthenic lady 
whose sexual coldness toward her husband only disappeared after the 
abandonment of a perfume (in which heliotrope was apparently the 
chief constituent) she had beau aceustomed to use in excessive omouuts. 

(107) 
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skin eruptions, 1 general excitement, sleeplessness, headaclie, 
excessive menstruation, and irritable bladder. There is nearly 
always sexual excitement, ■which may be very pronounced.^ 

We are here in the presence, it may be insisted, not of a 
nervous influence only, but of a direct effect of odor on the 
vital processes. The experiments of Tardif on the influence 
of perfumes on frogs and rabbits showed that a poisonous 
effect was exerted y** while Fer4, by incubating fowls’ eggs in 
the presence of musk, found repeatedly that many abnormali- 
ties occurred, and that development was retarded even in the 
embryos that remained normal; while he obtained somewhat 
similar results by using essences of lavender, cloves, etc.* The 
influence of odors is thus deeper than is indicated by their 
nervous effects; they act directly on nutrition. We are led, as 
Passy remarks, to regard odors as very intimately related jo 
the physiological properties of organic substances, and the 
sense of smell as a detached fragment of generally sensibility, 
reacting to the same stimuli as general sensibility, but highly 
specialized in view of its protective function. 

The reality and subtlety of the influence of odors is further shown 
by the eases in whiei. very intense effects are produced even by the 
temporary inhalation of flowers or perfumes or other odors. Such 
oases of idiosyncrasy in which a person — ^frequently of somewhat neu- 
rotic temperament — becomes acutely sensitive to some odor or odors 
have bean recorded in. medical literature for many centuries. In these 
eases the obnoxious odor produces congestion of ■the respiratory pas- 
sages, sneezing, headache, fainting, etc., but occasionally, it has been 
recorded, even death. (Dr. J. N. Mackenzie, in his interesting end 
learned paper on "The Production, of the so-called 'Eoae Cold,’ etc.,’’ 
American Journal of Utdioai Soienoes, January, 1886, quotes many 
eases, and gives a niunbor of references to ancient medical authors; see 
also Layet, art. “Odeur,” Diotionnaire Bncyolopidi^ie dea 8oieneei 
Midioales.) 

lit is perhaps significant that many colors are aspedally liable to 
produce skin disorders, especially urticaria; n number of cases have been 
recorded by Jonl, Journal de Uedeoino, July 10, 1809. 

2 Layet, art. "'Vanillisrae,” DioHonmire Enoyolopddigue des Seiencea 
Uidioalea; of. Audeoud, Kame MMicale de la Suiaae Bomande, October 
20, 1890, summarized in the Sritiah MeMeal Journal, 1899. 

8 B. Tardif, Lea Odettrs et Parfuma, Chapter III. 

4B6r6, SociitS de BMogie, March 28, 1896. 
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An. inlereating phenomenon of the group — ^though it is almost too 
common to be described as an. idiosynernsi’ — is the tendency of the 
odor of certain flowers to alToct tlio voice and sometimes oven to pro- 
duce complete loss of voice. The meclianism of the process is not fully 
understood, but it would appear that congestion and paresis of tlio 
larymc is produced and spasm of the bronchial tube. Botallus in ISOS 
recorded eases in which the scent of Howcts brought on diflioully of 
breathing, and the danger of flowers from this point of view is well 
recogniKcd by professional singers. Joal has studied this question in 
an riahorate paper (summarized in the British Medical Journal, March 
IKO.'i), and Dr. Cabani's has brought together (Figaro, January 20, 
1894) tho oxiMsrionccs of a nunxber of well-known siugers, teaehers of 
sin^ng, and laryngologisis. Thus, Madame BciiGo Xlicliard, of the Paris 
OjHira, has frequently found that when her pupils have arrived with a 
bunch of violets fastened to tlie iKidice or even with a violet and iris 
sachet beneath the corset, the voice has been marked by weakness and, 
on using the laryngoscope, she has found the vocal cords congested, 
Madame CalvG confirmed this opinion, and stated that she was specially 
sensitive to tuberose and mimosa, and that on one occasion a bouquet 
of white lilac has caused her, for a time, complete loss of voice. The 
flowers mentioned are equally dangerons to a number of other singers; 
the most injurious flower of all is found to be the violet. The rose is 
seldom mentioned, and artificial perfumes are comparatively harmless, 
thou^ some singers consider it desirable to be cautious in using them. 



VI. 


The Place of Smell in Human Sexual Selections— It has given 
Place to the Predominance of Vision largely because in Civilized Man 
it Fails to Act at a Distance — It still Plays a Part by Contributing to 
the Sympathies or tlie Antipathies of Intimate Contact, 

When we survey comprehensively the extensive field we 
have here rapidly traversed, it seems not impossible to gain a 
fairly accurate view of the special place which olfactory sensa- 
tions play in human sexual selection. The special peculiarity 
of this group of sensations in man, and that which gives them 
an importance they would not otherwise possess, is due to the 
fact that we here witness the decadence of a sense which in 
man’s remote ancestors was the very chiefest avenue of sexual 
allurement. In man, even the most primitive man, — to some 
degree even in the apes, — ^it has declined in importance to 
give place to the predominance of vision.^ Tet, at that lower 
ttreshold of acuity at which it persists in man it still bathes 
us in a more or less constant atmosphere of odors, which per- 
petually move us to sympathy or to antipathy, and which in 
their finer manifestations we do not neglect, but even culti- 
vate with the increase of our civilization. 

It thus comes about that the grosser manifestations of 
sexual allurement by smell belong, so far as man is concerned, 
to a remote animal past whidi we have outgrown and which, 
on account of the diminished aonity of our olfactory organs, 
we could not completely recall even if we desired to; the 
sense of sight inevitably comes into play long before it is 
possible for close contact to bring into action the sense' of 
smell. But the latent possibilities of sexual allurement by 
olfaction, which are inevitably mnbodied in the nervous struct- 
ure we have inherited from our animal ancestors, still remain 

iMoll has a pagBoge on t^ie subject, Unterawh/mgen itber cKe 
LiUdo SemtaUa. Bd. 1, pp. 376-381. 

( 110 ) 
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ready to be called into play. They emerge prominently from 
lime to time in exceptional and abnormal per-sons. They tend 
to play an unusually larger part in the psychic lives of neui-as- 
thenic persons, with their sensitive and comparatively unbal- 
anced nervous systems, and tliis is douhlless the reason why 
poets and men of letters have insisted on olfactory impressions 
so frctjuonily and to so notable a degree; for the same reason 
se.vual inverts nro peculiarly susceptible to odors. For a dilTor- 
enl reason, wanner climates, which heigbteu all odors and also 
favor the growth of powerfully odorous phinis, lead to a height- 
ened susceptibility to the sexual and other attractions of smell 
even among normal persona; thus we find a general tendency 
to delight in odors throughout the East, no'tably in India, 
among the ancient Hebrews, and in Mohammedan lands. 

Among tlie ordinary civilized population in Europe the 
sexual influences of smell play a smaller and yet not altogether 
negligible part. The diminished prominence of odors only 
e/iables them to come into action, as sesaial influences, on close 
contact, when, in some persons at all events, personal odors 
may have a distinct influence in heightening sympathy or arous- 
ing antipathy. The range of variation among individuals is in 
this matter considerable. In a few persons olfactory sympathy 
or antipathy is so pronounced that it exerts a decisive influence 
in their sexual relationships; such persons are of olfactory 
type. In other persons smell has no part in constituting sexual 
relation^ips, but it comes into play in the intimate association 
of love, and acta as an additional excitant ; when reinforced by 
association such olfactory impressions may at times prove irre- 
sistible. Other persons, again, are neutral in this respect, and 
remain indifferent cither to the sympathetic or antipathetic 
working of personal odors, unless they happen to be extremely 
marked. It is probable that the majority of refined and edu- 
cated people belong to the middle group of those persons who 
arc not of predominantly olfactory type, but are liable from 
time to time to be influenced in this manner. Women are prob- 
ably at least as often oflected in this manner as men, probably 
more often. 
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On the •whole, it may be said that in the 'usual life of man 
odors play a not inconsiderable part and raise problems \ 7 hicli 
are not ■4vithout interest, but that their demonstrable part in 
actual sexual selection — ^whether in preferential mating or in 
assortative mating — ^is compai’atively small. 
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Tho Physiological Basis of Bhythm — ^Rhythm as a Physiological 
Stimulus — Tile Intimate Relation of Rhythm to Movement — The Physi- 
ological Inflnenoc of Music on Musculiir Action, Uirculaiion, Ruspiration, 
etc, — The Place of Music in Sexual Selection among tlie Lower Animalsi 
-—Its Comparatively Small Place in Courtship among Mammals— The 
■Larynx and 'Voieo in Man — ^The Bigniftcance o! the Pubertal Changes — 
Ancient Beliefs Concerning tho Influence of Music in Morals, Educa- 
tion, and Medicine — Its Tliernpeiitie Uses — Significance of the Romantic 
Interest In Music at Pubetty — ^Men Comparatively Insusceptible to the 
Specifically Sexual Influence of Music — ^Rarity of Sexual Perversions 
on the Basis o£ the Sense of Hearing — ^Thc Part of Music in Primitive 
Human Courtship — ^Women Notably Susceptible to lAe Speoiflcally 
Sexual Influence of Music and the 'Voice. 

The sense of rhythm — on -which it may be said that -the 
sensory exciting effects of hearing, including music, finally rest 
— ^may probably be regarded as a fundamental quality of neuro- 
muscular tissue. Ifot only are the chief physiological functions 
of the body, like the circulation and the respiration, definitely 
rhythmical, but our senses insist on imparting a rhythmic 
grouping even to an absolutely tmifonn succession of sensa- 
tions. It seems probable, although this view is still liable to 
be disputed, that this rhythm m the result of kinmsthetic sen- 
sations, — sensations arising from movement or tension started 
refledy in the muscles by the external stimuli, — impressing 
tliemselves on the sensations that are thus grouped.^ Wo may 
thus say, with Wilke, that music appears to have had its origin 
in muscular action.® 

1 This view bos been more especially developed by J. B. Miner, 
Moior, Fienoi, and Applied Ehythms, Psychological Review Monograph 
Supplements, vol. v, No. i, 100.1. 

a Sir 8. Wilks, Mediaal Uapaidne, January, 1804; ot. Clifford All- 
butt, “Music, Bhythm, and Muscle,” Nature, February 8, 1894. 
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Whatever its exact origin may be, rhythm is certainly very 
deeply impressed on onr organisms. The result is that, what- 
ever lends itself to the neuro-mnaeular rhythmical tendency of 
onr organisms, whatever tends still further to heighten and 
develop that rhythmical tendency, exerts upon us a very de- 
cidedly stimulating and exciting influence. 

All muscular action being stimulated hy rhythm, in its 
simple form or in its more developed form as music, rhythm is 
a stimulant to work. It has even been argued by Biicher and 
by Wnndt^ that human song had its chief or exclusive origin 
in rhythmical vocal accompaniments to systematized work. 
This view cannot, however, be maintained; systematized work 
can scarcely be said to exist, even to-day, among most very 
primitive races ; it is much more probable that rhythmical song 
arose at a period antecedent to the origin of systematized work, 
in the primitive military, religious, and erotic dances, snch as 
exist in a highly developed degree among the Australians and 
other savage races who have not evolved co-ordinated sys- 
tematic labor. There can, however, be no doubt that as soon 
as systematic work appears the importance of vocal rhythm in 
stimulating its energy is at once everywhere recognized. 
Biicher has brought together innumerable examples of this 
association, and in the march music of soldiers and the heaving 
and hoisting songs of sailors we have instances that have nni- 
versally persisted into civilization, although in civilization the 
rhythmical stimulation of work, physiologically sound as is its 
basis, tends to die ont. Even in -fee laboratory the influence 
of simple rhythm in increasing the output of work may be 
demonstrated, and found with the ergograph that a 
rhythmical grouping of the movements caused an increase of 
energy whidi often more than compensated the loss of time 
caused by the rhythm.^ ' 

iBtleher, Arleit und Khyihmm, third edition, 1002 5 Wundt, 
Vblleerpsffcholoffie, 1900, Part I, p. 266. 

a Pfer 6 deals fully with the ^estion in his book. Travail at Plaisir, 
1004, Ohaptei III, "lufluenoe du rthytlmie sur le Travail." 
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Ehythm is the moat primitive element of miisie, and the 
moat fundamental. Wallaschek, in his book on Primitive Music, 
and most other writers on the subject are agreed on this point. 
'TJhythm” remarks an American anthropologist,i "naturally 
precedes the development of any fine perception of differencpa 
in pitch, of time-quality, or of tonality. Almost, if not all, 
Indian songs,” he adds, "are as strictly developed oiit of modi- 
fied repetitions of a motive as are the movements of a Mozart 
or a Beethoven symphony.” "In all primitive music,” asserts 
Alice C. I'letaher,2 “rliythm is strongly developed. The pulsa- 
tions of the dnim and the sharp crash of the rattles are thrown 
against each other and against the voice, so that it would seem 
tliat the pleasure derived by the performers lay not so much in 
the tonality of the song as in the measured sounds arrayed in 
contesting rhythm, and which by their clash start the nerves 
and spur the body to action, for the voice which alone carries 
the tone is often subordinated and treated as an additional 
instrument” Q-roos points out that a melody gives us the 
essential impression of a voice that dances;^ it is a translaiuon 
of spatial movement into sound, and, as we shall see, its phys- 
iological action on the organism is a reflection of lhat which, 
as we have elsewhere found, ^ dancing itself produces, and thus 
resembles that produced by the sight of movement Dancing, 
music, and poetry were primitively so closely allied as to be 
almost identical; they were still inseparable among the early 
Greeks, The refrains in our English ballads indicate the 
dancer’s part in them. The technical use of the word "foot” 
in metrical matters still persists to show that a poem is funda- 
mentally a dance. 

Aristotle seems to have first suggested that rhythm and melodies 
. are motions, as actions aro motions, and therefore signs of feeling. 


1 Fillmore, "Primitive Soalee and Ehythms,” Proceedings of the In- 
ternwlioml Congress of Anthropology, Chicago, 1R93. 

2 “Love Songs among the Omaha Indians," in Prooeedinga of earns 
oongress. 

a CrToos, Spiole der Menachen, p. 33. 

* "Analysis of the Sexual Impulse,” Studies in the Psyohology of 
Sea, vol. iii. 
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"All melodies are motions,” aaye Helmholtz. "Graeeful rapidity, grave 
procession, quiet advance, wild leaping, all these different characteis 
of motion and a thousand others can be represented by successions of 
tones. And as music expresses these motions it gives on expression also 
to those mental conditions which naturally evoke similar motions, 
■whether of the body and the voice, or of the thinking and feeling prin- 
ciple itself.” (Helmholtz, On the SemaUona of Tom, translated by A. 
J. Ellis, 1886, p. 250.) 

From anotlier point of view the motor stimulus of music has been 
emphasized by Gyplea: "Music connects with tlie only sense that can 
be perfectly manipulated. Its emotional charm has struck men as a 
great mystery. There appears to be no doubt whatever that it gets all 
the marvelous effects it has beyond tlio mere pleasing of tlie ear, from 
its random, but multitudinous summonses of the efferent activity, 
which at its vague challenges stirs imceaaingly in faintly tumultuous 
irrelevancy. In this way, music arouses aimlessly, but splendidly, the 
sheer, as yet imfulfllled, potentiality within us.” (W. Qyples, The 
Process of Human Experience, p. 743.) 

The fundamental element of transformed motion in music has been 
well brought out in a suggestive essay by Globlot (“La Musique Descrip- 
tive,” Reoue Philosophiqite, July, 1001); “Sung or played, melody 
figures to the ear a successive design, a moving arabesque. We talk of 
asoending and descending the gamut, of high notes or lota notes; the 
higher voice of woman is called eoprano, or above, the deeper voice of 
man is called bass. Grave tones were so called by the Greeks because 
they seemed heavy and to incline downward. Soimds seem to be subject 
■to the action of gravity; so that some rise and others :^11. Baudelaire, 
speaking of the prelude to Lohengrin, remarks; 'I felt myself delivered 
from the bands of weight,’ And when Wagner sought to represent, in 
the highest regions of celestial space, the apparition of ■the angels 
bearing the Holy Grail to earth, he uses very high notes, and a kind of 
chorus played exclusively by the -violins, divided into eight parts, in the 
highest notes of their register. The descent to earth of the celestial 
choir is rendered by lower and lower notes, tlie progressive disappearance 
of which represents the reascension to the ethereal regions. 

“Sounds seem to rise and fall; that is a fact. It is difficult to ex- 
plain it. Some have seen in it a habit derived from the usual nota- 
tion by which the height of the note corresponds to its height in the 
score. But the impression ie too deep and general 'to be explained by 
so superficial and recent a cause. It has been suggested also that high 
notes are generally produced by small and light bodies, low notes by 
heavy bodies. But that is not alirays true. It has been said, again. 
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that high notes in nature are usually produced by highly placed objects, 
while low notes arise from caves and low placed regions. But the 
thunder ia heard in the sky, and the murmur of a spring or the song 
of a cricket arise from the earth. In the human voice, again, it is said, 
the low notes seem to resound in the chest, high notes in the head. 
All this is unsatisfactory. VVe cannot explain by sueik coarse analogies 
an imprc.ssion which ia very precise^ and more sensible (this fact has 
its importance) for an interval of half a tone than for an interval of an 
octavo. It is probable that tlie trno explanation is to ho found in the 
still little understood connection between the elements of our nervous 
apparatus. 

“Nearly all our emotions tend to produce inovenicnt. Hut educa- 
tion renders us economical of our acts. Most of those movements are 
repressed, especially in the adult and civilized man, as harmful, dan- 
gerous, or merely kisclesa. Some are not completed, others arc reduced 
to a faint incitaiioii whieh externally is scarcely paroeptible. Enough 
remain to constitute all that is expressive in our gestures, physiog- 
nomy, and attitudes. Melodic intervals possess in a high degree this 
property of provoking impulses of movemeut, which, awn when re- 
pressed, leave behind internal sensations and motor images. It would 
bo possible to study these facts experimentally if we had at our dis- 
position a hiuuan being who, while retaining his sensations and their 
motor reactions, was by special circumstances rendered entirely spon- 
taneous like a sensitive automaton, whose movements were neither 
intentionally produced nor intentionally repressed. In this way, melodic 
inieivals in a hypnotized subject might he very instructive." 

A number of experiments of the kind desired by Gohlot had 
already been made by A. de Eochas in a hook, copiously illustrated by 
very numerous instantaneous photographs, entitled Leg Sentiments, la 
Mnslqiie et la Ocatc, 1900. Chapter III. De Bochas experimented on a 
single subject, Lina, formerly a model, who was placed in a condition 
of slight hypnosis, when various simple fragments of mu.sic were per- 
formed: recitatives, popular airs, and more especially national dances, 
often from remote parts of the world. The subject's gestures were 
exceedingly marked and v.arIod in accordance with the character of 
the music. It was found that she often imitated with considerable 
precision the actual gestures of dances she could never have aeon. The 
same music always evoked tho same gesfakrea, as was shown by instan- 
taneous photographs. Tliis subject, stated to be a chaste and well- 
Ikcliavcd girl, exhibited no indications of dednilc sexual emotion under 
the influence of any kind of music. Some account is given in the same 
vohirae of other hypnotic experiments with music wliich were also nega- 
tive as regards specific sexual phenomena. 
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“All melodies are motions,” says Helmholtz. "Graceful rapidity, grave 
procession, quiet advance, vvild leaping, all these different characters 
of motion and a thousand others can be represented by successions of 
tones. And as music expresses these motions it gives on expression aiso 
to those mental conditions which naturally svoke similar motions, 
whether of the body and the voice, or of the thinking and feeling prin- 
ciple itself.” (Helmholtz, On the Senaationa of Tone, translated by A. 
J. Ellis, 1885, p. 250.) 

From another point of view the motor stimulus of music has been 
emphasized by Cyplos: “Music connects with the only sense that can 
ho perfectly manipulated. Its emotional charm has struck men as a 
great mystery. Tliero appears to be no doubt whatever that it gets all 
tlio marvelous effects it lias beyond the mere pleasing of the ear, from 
its random, hut multitudinous Bummonses of the efferent activity, 
which at its vague challenges stirs unceasingly in faintly tumultuous 
irrelcvoiK^. In this way, music arouses aimlessly, but splendidly, the 
slieer, as yet luifullllled, potentiality within us.” (W. Qyples, Tlie 
Process of Human Eeperienoe, p. 743.) 

The fundamental element of transfonued motion in musio has been 
well brought out in a suggestive essay by Goblot (“La Musiqua Descrip- 
tive,” Hevue Ph%losopldqne, July, 1901) : “Sung or played, melody 
figures to tbe ear a successive design, a moving arabesque. Wo talk of 
ascending and descending the gamut, of high notes or low notes; the; 
higher voice of woman is called soprano, or above, the deeper voice of 
man is called bass. Grave tones were so called by the Greeks because 
they seemed lieovy and to incline downward. Sounds seem to be subject 
to the action of gravity; so tliat some rise and others ^11. Baudelaire, 
speaking of the prelude to Lohengrin, remarks: ‘I felt myself delivered 
from the bonds of weight.’ And when Wagner sought to represent, in 
the highest regions of coleatial space, the apparition of the angels 
bearing the Holy Grail to earth, he uses very high notes, and a kind of 
chorus played exclusively by the violins, divided into eight parts, in the 
highest notes of their register. The descent to earth of the celestial 
choir is rendered by lower and lower notes, the progressive disappearance 
of which represents the reascension to the ethereal regions. 

“Sounds seem to rise and fall; that is a fact. It is difficult to ex- 
plain it. Some have seen in it a habit derived from the usual nota- 
tion by which the height of the note corresponds to its height in the 
score. But the impression is too deep and general to be explained by 
BO superficial and recent a cause. It has been suggested also that high 
notes ore generally produced by small and light bodies, low notes by 
heavy bodies. But that is not always true. It has been said, again, 
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that high notes in nature are usually produced by highly placed objects, 
■while lo'w notes arise from caves and low placed regions. But the 
thunder is heard in the sky, and the murmur of a spring or the song 
of a cricket arise from the earth. In tlie human voice, again, it is said, 
the low notes seem to resound in tlus cheat, high notes in the heed. 
All this is unsatisfactory. We cannot explain by such coarse analogies 
on impression which is very precise, and more scnsihlo (this fact has 
its importance) for an interval of half a tone than for an ijitorval of an 
octavo. It is probable that the truo explanation is to I>c found in the 
still little understood conneetion between the elements of our nervous 
apparatus. 

“Kcarly all our emotions tend to produce movement. But educa- 
tion renders us economical of our acts. Most of thaso movements are 
repressed, especially in the adult and civilized man, ns harmful, dan- 
gerous, or merely useless. Some ore not completed, others are reduced 
to a faint incitation which externally is scarcely perceptible. Enough 
remain to constitute all that is expressi-ve in our gestures, physiog- 
nomy, and attitudes. Melodic intervals possess in a high degree this 
property of provoking impulses of movement, which, even -when re- 
pressed, leave behind internal sensations and motor images. It would 
be possible to study these facts experimentally if we had at our dis- 
position a luunan being who, while retaining his sensations and their 
motor reactions, was by special circumstances rendered entirely spon- 
taneous like a sensitive automaton, whose movements were neither 
intentionally produced nor intentionally repressed. In this way, melodic 
intervals in a hypnotized subject might be very instructive.” 

A number of experiments of the kind desired by Goblot had 
already been made by A. de Boclias in a book, copiously illustrated by 
very numerous instantaneous photographs, entitled Lea Sentiments, la 
Uusique et la Qeste, 1900, Chapter III. De Rochas experimented on a 
single subject, Lina, formerly a model, who was placed in a condition 
of alight hypnosis, when various simple fragments of music were per- 
formed: recitatives, popular airs, and more especially national dances, 
often from remote parts of the world. The subject’s gestures were 
exceedingly marked and varied in accordance with the charnetor of 
the music. It was found that she often imitated with considerable 
precision the actual gestures of dances she could never have scon. The 
same music always evoked the same gestures, as was shown by instan- 
taneous piiotogrnphs. Tliis sulyrot, stated to bo a chaste and well- 
behaved girl, exhibited no indications of definite sexual emotion under 
the influence of any kind of music. Some account is given in the same 
volume of other hypnotic experiments with music which were also nega- 
tive as regards speciilc sexual phenomena. 
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It mast be noted that, as a physiological Btinralns, a single 
musical note is effective, even apart from rhythm, as is well 
shown by Fern’s experiments with the dynamometer and the 
ergograph.i It is, however, the infiuence of music on muscular 
work which has been most frequently investigated, and both on 
brief efforts Avith the dynamometer and prolonged work with 
the ergograph it has been found to exert a stimulating inriu- 
enee. Thus, Scripture found that, while his OAVn maximum 
thumb and finger grip with the dynamometer is 8 pounds, when 
the giant’s motive from Wagner’s Bheingoli is played it rises 
to 8% poundB.2 With the ergograph Tarchanoff found that 
lively music, in nervously sensitive persons, will ' temporarily 
cause the disappearance of fatigue, though slow music in a 
minor key had an opposite effect.® The varying influence on 
work with the ergograph of different musical intervals and dif- 
ferent keys has been carefully studied by F6re with many inter- 
esting results. There Avas a very considerable degree of con- 
stancy in the results. Discords were depressing; most, but 
not all, major keys were stimulating; and most, but not all, 
minor keys depressing. In states of fatigue, however, the 
minor keys were more stimulating than the major, an interest- 
ing result in harmony Avith that stimulating influence of various 
painful emotions in states of organic fatigue which we have 
elsewhere encountered when investigating sadism.^ “Our mu- 
sical culture,” Fere remarks, '‘only renders more perceptible to 
us the unconscious relationships which exist between musical 
art and our organisms. Tliose whom wo consider more en- 
dowed in this respect have a deeper penetration of the phe- 
nomena accomplished within them; they feel more profoundly 
the marvelous reactions between the organism and the prin- 
ciples of musical art, they experience more strongly that art is 

1 P6riJ, Sensation et Mouvament, Chapter V; id., Travail et Pladsir, 
'Dhapter XII, 

Scripture, Thinking, Feeling, Being, p, 86. 

3 ITarchanoff, “influenoe de la Muaique sur I’Homme et sur lea 
AnimaAix,” Atti delV XI Qongresso Medico Intemojdonale, Home, 1894, 
Vol. ii, p. 165; also in AroMoee ItaUennes de Biologie, 1894. 

4 "Love and Pain,” Sti«Mee in the Psychology of Sea, vol. iii. 
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within them.”^ Both the higher and tho lower muscular proc- 
esseSj tho voluntary and the involuntary, are stimulated by mu- 
sic. Darlington and Talbot, in Titcheiier’s laboratory at Oor- 
noli University, found that tho estimation of relative weights 
was aided by musie.2 Lombard found, when investigating the 
normal variations in the knee-jerk, that involuntary refle.x 
processes are always reinforced by music j a military band ])lny- 
ing a lively march caused tho knee-jerk to incroaHC at the loud 
passages aud to diminish at the soft passages, while remaining 
always above the normal level 

With this stimulating influence of rhythm and music on 
the nouro-muscular system — which may or may not be direct — 
there is a concomitant influence on tho circulatory and breath- 
ing apparatus. During recent years a great many experiments 
have been made on man and animals bearing on tbe effects of 
music on the heart and respiration. Perhaps the earliest of 
these were carried out by the Russian physiologist Dogiel in 
1880.^ His methods were perhaps defective and his results, at 
ail events as regards man, uncertain, bnt in animals tho force 
and rapidity of the heart were markedly increased. Subsequent 
investigations have shoivn very clearly the influence of music on 
the circulatory and respiratory systems in man as well as in ani- 
mals. That music has an apparently direct influence on the 
circulation of the brain is shown by the observations of Patrizi 
on a youth who had received a severe wound of the head which 
had removed a large portion of the skull wall. The stimulus of 

1 FCrg, Travail et Plaiair, Chapter XII, “Action Phyaiologique des 
Sens Musieaux." “A practical treatise on harmony,” Qoblot remarks 
{Bevue PhiloBophique, July, 1901, p. 61), "ought to tell us in what way 
such an interval, or such a succession of intervals, affects us. A the- 
oretical treatise on harmony ought to tell us the explanation of tliese 
impressions. In a word, musical harmony is a psychological science." 
He adds that this science is very far from being constituted yet} we 
hare hardly even obtained a glimpse of it. 

s American Journal of Psychology, April, lfi08, 

8 AmeHcart Journal of Psychology, November, 1887. The influence 
of rhythm on the involimtary muscular system is indicated by the oc- 
casional efFcot of music in producing a tendency to contraction of the 
bladder. 

iArehiv filr Anatomie vni Physiologic (Fhysiologischcs Ah- 
thcilung), 1880, p. 420, 
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melody produced an immediate increase in the afflux of blood 
to the brain.i 

In Germany the question was investigated at about the 
same time by Mentz.^ Observing the pulse with a sphygmo- 
graph and Marey tambour he found distinct evidence of an 
effect on the heart; when attention was given to the music the 
pulse was quickened, in the absence of attention it was slowed; 
Mentz also found that pleasurable sensations tended to slow the 
pulse and disagreeable ones to quicken it. 

Binet and Courtier made an elaborate series of experi- 
ments on the action of music on the respiration (with the 
double pneumograph), the heart, and the capillary circulation 
(witli the plethysmograph of Hallion and Comte) on a single 
subject, a man very sensitive to music and himself a cultured 
musician. Simple musical sounds with no emotional content 
accelerated the respiration without changing its regularity or 
amplitude. Musical fragments, mostly sung, usually well 
known to the subject, and having an emotional effect on him, 
produced respiratory irregularity either in amplitude or rapid- 
ity of breathing, in two-thirds of the trials. Exciting music, 
such as military marches, accelerated the breathing more than 
sad melodies, but the intensify of the excitation had an effect 
at least as great as its quality, for intense excitations always 
produced both quickened and deeper breathing. The heart 
was quickened in harmony with the quickened breathing. 
Neither breathing nor heart was ever slowed. As regards the 
capillary pulsation, an influence was exerted chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively', by gay and exciting melodies, which produced a 
shrinking, Throughout the experiments it was found that the 
most profound physiological effects were exerted by those 
pieces which the subject found to be most emotional in their 
influence on Mim.^ 

IM. h, Patrizi, "Primi esperimenti intorno nil’ influenza della 
musica enlla circolozione del sangoe nel ceryello umano,” Intemaiioml 
Oongrcaa filr Psyohologie, 1807, p. 176, 

t Philosophiache Sivdien, vol. zi. 

8 Binet and Courtier, “I* Vie Emotiondle,” Annie paychologiqw, 
Third Year, 1807, pp, 104-126. 
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Guibaiicl studied the question on a number of subjects, 
confirming and extending the conclusions of Binet and Cour- 
tier. He found that the reactions of different individuals 
varied, but tliat for the same individual reactions were con- 
stant. Circulatory reaction was more often manifest than 
respiratory reaction. The latter miglit be either a simultane- 
ous modification of deptli and of rapidity or of eitlier of these. 
The circulatory reaction was a peripheral vasocouBtriction with 
diminished fullness of pul.so and sliglit acceleration of cardiac 
rhytlim; there was never any distinct slowing of heart under 
Uie influonco of music. Guibaud remarks that when people 
say they feel a shudder at some pa-ssage of music, this sensa- 
tion of cold finds its explanation in the production of a periph- 
eral vasoconstriction which may be registered by the plethys- 
mograph.i 

Since music thus directly and powerfully affects the chief 
vital processesi, it is not surprising that it should indirectly 
influence various viscera and functions. As Tarchanoff and 
others have demonstrated, it affects the skin, increasing the 
perspiration; it may produce a tendency to tears; it sometimes 
produces desire to urinate, or even actual urination, as in 
Scaliger’s case of the Gascon gentleman who was always thus 
affected on hearing the bagpipes. In clogs it has been shown 
by Tarchanoff and Wartanoff that auditory stimulation in- 
creases the consumption of oxygen 20 per cent., and the elimi- 
nation of carbonic acid 17 per cent. 

In addition to the effects of musical sound already men- 
tioned, it may be added that, as Epstein, of Borne, has shown, ^ 
the other senses are stimulated under the influence of sound, 
and notably there is an huTease hi acuteness of vision which 
may be exporimentully demonstrated. It is probable that this 
effect of music in heightening the impressions received by the 
other senses is of considerable significance from our present 
point of view. 

1 Guihaud, OontribuHon A Vitude expMmentale de I’in/luenoe de la 
musique sur la circulation et la respiration, These de Bordeaux, 1808, 
snnunarized in Annde Psj/oliologiqm, Fifth Year, 1890, pp. 645-640. 

s Iniet national Congress of Physiology, Berne, 1805. 
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Why are inisieal tones in a certain order and rhythm 
pleasurable ? asked Darwin in The Descent of Man, and he con- 
cluded that the question was insoluble. We see that, in reality, 
whatever the ultimate answer may be, the immediate reason is 
quite simple. Pleasure is a condition of slight and diftused 
stimulation, in which the heart and breathing are faintly ex- 
cited, the neuro-muscular system receives additional tone, the 
viscera gently stirred, the skin activity increased; and certain 
combinations of musical notes and intervals act as a physio- 
logical stimulus in producing these effects.^ 

Among animals of all kinds, from insects upward, this 
physiological action appears to exist, for among nearly all of 
them certain sounds are agreeable and attractive, and other 
sounds indifferent and disagreeable. It appears that insects of 
quite different genera show much appreciation of the gong of 
the Cicada. 2 Birds show intense interest in the singing of good 
performers even of other species. Experiments among a variety 
of animals in the ZoSlogical Gardens with performances on 
various instruments showed that with the exception of seals 
none were indifferent, and all felt a discord as offensive. Many 
animals showed marked likes and dislikes; thus, a tiger, who 
was obviously soothed by the violin, was infuriated by the 
piccolo; the violin and the flute were preferred by most 
animals.® 

Most persons have probably bad occosioa to obserre the sus- 
ceptibility of do^ to musio. It may here sufSce to give one personal 
observation. A dog (of mixed breed, partly collie), very well known to 
me, on hearing a nocturne of Cihopin, whined and howled, especially 
at the more pathetic passages, once or twice catching and drawing out 
the actual note played; he panted, walked about anxiously, and now 
and then placed his head on the player’s lap. When the player pro- 


iThe influence of association plays no necessary part in these 
pleasurable influences, for Pfirt’s ^periments show that an unmusical 
subject rcapouds physiologically, with muoh precision, to musical inter- 
vals be is unable to recognize. B. MacBougall also finds that the effec- 
tive quality of rhythmical sequences does not appear to be dependent 
on secondary associations [Payohologioal Review, January, 1903). 

SB. T. Lewis, in Watwe Notea, August, 1891. ^ 

8 Cornish, “Orpheus at the Zoo,” in Life at the Zoo, pp. 116-138. 
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eeeded to a more cheerful piece by Grieg, the dog at once became in- 
different, sat down, yawned, and scratched himself; but as soon as 
the player returned once more to the nocturne the dog at once repeated 
hie accompaniment. 

There can be no doubt that among a very large number of 
animals of most various classes, more especially among injects 
and birds, the attraction of music is supported and developed 
on the basis of sexual attraction, the musical notes omitted 
serving as a sexual lure to the other sex. The evidenre on this 
point was oareMly invesligatod by Darwin on a very wide 
basis.! It iiaa ijean questioned, some writers preferring to 
adopt the view of Herbert Spencer,^ that the singing of birds 
is due to "overflow of energy,” the relation between courtship 
and singing being merely "a relation of concomitance.” This 
view is no longer tenable; whatever the precise origin of the 
musical notes of animals may be, — and it is not necessary to 
suppose that sexual attraction had a large part in their first 
rudimentary beginnings, — ^there can now be little doubt that 
musical sounds, and, among birds, singing, play a very large 
part indeed in bringing the male and the female together.® 
Usually, it would appear, it is ihe performance of the male that 
attracts the female; it is only among very simple and primitive 
musicians, like some insects, that the female thus attracts the 
male.^ The fact that it is nearly always one sex only that is 
thus musically gifted should alone have suflSced to throw sus- 
picion on any hut a sexual solution of this problem of animal 
song. 

It is, however, an exceedingly remarkable fact that, al- 
though among insects and lower vertebrates the sexual influ- 

i Descent of Man, Chapters XITI and XIX. 

*“The Orl^n of Music" (1867), Essays, vol. ii. 

i Anyone who is in doubt on this point, as regards bird song, may 
oonsult the little book in which the evidence lias been well summarized 
by Htteker, Der Oesang der Vogel, or the discussion in Groos's Spiele 
der Thiere, pp, 274 ei seq. 

* Thus, mosquitoes are irresistibly attracted by music, and especi- 
ally by those musical tones which resemble the buzzing of tlie female; 
the males alone are thus attracted. (Nuttall and Shipley, and Sir 
Hiram Maxim, quoted in Nature, October 31, 1001, p. 665, and in 
Lancet, February 22, 1002.) 
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ence of miieie is so large, and although among Tinfl.TYnYifl.l 3 and 
predominantly in man tlie emotional and aasthetic influence of 
music is so great, 3'et neither in ruan nor any of the highp r 
mammals has music been found to exert a predominant sexual 
influence, or even in most cases any influence at all. Danvin, 
while calling attention to tho fact that the males of most 
species of mammals use their vocal powers chiefly, and some- 
times exclusively, during the breeding-season, adds that “it is 
a surpiising fact that we have not as yet any good evidence 
that these organs are used by male mamm a ls to charm the 
female.^ From a very different standpoint, FSre, in study- 
ing the pathology of the human sexual instinct in the light 
of a very full knowledge of the available evidence, states 
that he knows of no detailed observations showing the existence 
of any morbid sexual perversions based on the sense of hear- 
ing, either in reference to the human voice or to instrumental 
music.2 

When, however, we consider that not only in the animals 
most nearly related to man, but in man himself, the larynx 
and the voice undergo a marked sexual differentiation at 
puberty, it is difficult not to believe that this change has an influ- 
ence on sexual selection and sexual psychology. At puberty 
there is a slight hyperaemia of the larynx, accompanied by rapid 
development alike of the larynx itself and of the vocal cords, 
which become larger and thicker, while there is an associated 
change in the voice, which deepens. All these changes are 
very slight in girls, but very pronounced in hoys, whose voices 
are said to “break” and then become lower by at least an 
octave. The feminine larynx at puberiy only increases in the 
proportion of 5 to 7, but the masculine larynx in the propor- 
tion of 6 to 10. The direct dependence of this change on the 
general sexual development is shown not merely by its oc- 
currence at puberty, hut by the fact that in eunuchs in whom 

1 Descent of Man, second edition, p. 667. Groos, in his discussion 
of music, also expresses doubt whether hearing plays a considerable part 
in the courtship of niamtnala, Spiele der Mensohen, p. 22. 

S FerS, L'Instvnot Sexuel, second edition, p. 137. 
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tlie testicles have been removed before puberty the voice re- 
tains its childlike qualities.^ 

As a matter of fact, I believe that we may attach a consid- 
erable degree of importance to the voice and to music gen- 
erally as a method of sexual appeal. On this point I agi’ee 
with Moll, who remarks that “the sense of hearing here plays 
a considerable part, and the stimulation received through the 
ears is much larger than is usually believed.'* I am not, how- 
ever, inclined to think that this influence is poiisiderahle in its 
action on men, although Mantegazza remarks, doubtless with 
a certain truth, that “some women’s voices cannot be heard 
with impunity.” It is true that the ancients deprecated the 
sexual or at all events the effeminating influence of some kinds 
of music, but they seem to have regarded it as sedative rather 
than stimulating j the kind of music they approved of as mar- 
tial and stimulating was the kind most likely to have sexual 
effects in predisposed persons. 

The Chittsse and the Greeks have more especially insisted on the 
ethical qualities of music and on its moralizing and demoralizing effects. 
Some three thousand years ago, it is stated, a Chinese emperor, believ- 
ing that only they who understood music are capable of governing, dis- 
tributed administrative functions in accordance with this belief. He 
acted entirely in accordance with Chinese morality. The texts of 
Confucianism (see translations in the “Sacred Books of the East Series”) 
show clearly that music and<ceremony (or social ritual in a wide sense) 
are regarded as the two main guiding influences of life — ^music as tlie 
internal guide, ceremony as the external guide, tho former being looked 
upon as the more important. 

Among the Greeks Menander said that to many people music is 
a powerful stimulant to love. Plato, in the third book of the Repuhlio, 
discusses what kinds of music should ho encouraged in his ideal state. 
He docs not clearly state that music is ever a sexual stimulant, but 
he appears to associate plaintive music (mixed Lydian and Hypolydiau) 


I See Bifrcnt, La Pubertft, Chapter IV; also Tlavelock Ellis, Afnn 
and Woman, fourth edition, pp. 270-272. Endriss {Die Bhkeriffm 
BeohacMungen ron Phgaiologiachen v,nd Patholngw-hcn Beziehungen dcr 
oberen Luftirege su don Scaiualorganen, Teil III ) brings together various 
observations on the normal and abnormal relations of the larynx to 
the sexual spherp, 

s Moll, Untersuehungen fiber die Libido Bexualia, bd. 1, p. 133, 
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with drunkenness, effeminacy, and idlenosa and considers that euchi 
music is “useless even to women that are to be virtuously given, not w). 
say to men.” He only admits two kinds of music; one violent and 
suited to war, the other tranquil and suited to praj’er or to persuasion. 
He sets out the ethical qualities of mueic with a thoroughness which 
almost approaches tho great Chinese philosopher: “On these acoount'i 
we atlach such importance to a mnsical education, because rhythm and 
harmony sink most deeply into tlie recesses of the soul, and take most 
powerful hold of it, bringing gi’acofulness in their train, and making a 
man graceful if ha be rightly nurtured, . . . leading him to com- 

mend beautiful objects, and gladly receive them into his soul, and feed 
upon them, and grow to be noble and good.” Plato is, however, by no 
means so consistent and thorough as the Chinese moralist, for having 
thus asserted tliat it is the influence of musio which molds the soul into 
virtue, he proceeds to destroy his position with the statement tliat “we 
shall never become truly musical -until we know tho essential forms of 
temi>eisnoc and courage and liberality and muniflocnce,” thus moving 
in a circle. It must be added that the Greek conception of music was 
very comprehensive and included poetry. 

Aristotle took a wider view of musio thnn Plato and admitted a 
greater variety of uses for it. He was less anxious to exclude those 
uses which were, not strictly ethical. lie disapproved, indeed, of the 
Phrygian harmony as the expression of Bacchic excitement. He ac- 
cepts, however, the function of music as a xiSaptris of emotion, a 
notion which is said to have originated with the Pythagoreans.. (Por 
a discussion of Aristotle’s views on music, see W. L. Newman, T/ie 
Politics of Aristotle, vol. i, pp. 359-369.) 

Atheneeus, in his frequent allusions to music, attributes to' it 
many in+elleetual and emotional properties {e,g„ Book XIV, Chapter 
XXV) and in one place refers to “melodies inciting to lawless in- 
dulgence” (Book XIII. Chapter LXXV). 

We may gather from the Priapeia (XXVI) that cymbals and 
castanets were the special accompaniment in antiquity of wanton songs 
and dances; “cymbala mm orotaMs, prvxiginis arma,." 

The ancient belief in the moralizing influence of music has sur- 
vived into modern times mainly in a somewhat mors sclcntiflc form 
as a belief in' its therapeutic effects in disordered nervous and mental 
conditions. (This also is an ancient belief as witnessed by the well- 
known example of David playing to Saul to dispel his melancholia.) In 
1729 an apothecary of Oakham, Bichard Broune, published a work 
entitled Medicina Musioa, in which be argued that music was beneficial 
in many maladies. In more recent days there have been various experi- 
ments and cases brought forward showing its e£5oa<^ in special 
conditions. 
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An American physician (W. i\ Hutchinson) has shown that anses- 
tlicsia may be produced with accurately made tuning forks at certain 
rates of vibration (siunmarizcd in the British Medical Journal, Juno 4, 
1898). Ferrand in a paper read before tlie Paris Academy of Medicine 
in September, 1805, gives reasons for classing some kinds of music ns 
powerful nntispasmodics with beneficial therapeutic action. Tiie case 
was subsequently reported of a child in whom night-terrors were cased 
by calming music in a minor key. The value of music in lunatic asylums 
is well recognized; sec c.g., Nllcke, licvur dr Payohiatrir, October, 1897. 
Vaschide. and Vurpns {Comptra Ifeudiia de la do Biologic, 

December 13, 1902) have recorded the case of a girl of 20, suffering 
from mental confusion with c.'ccitation and central motor disequilibrium, 
whoso muscular equilibrium was restored and movements rendered more 
co-ordinated and adaptive under the influence of music. 

While thero has been much extravagance in the ancient doctrine 
concerning the effects of music, the real effects are still considerable. 
Not only is this demonstrated by the exiwriments already referred to 
(p. 118), indicating the efficacy of musical sounds as physiological stimu- 
lants, but also by anatomical considerations. The roots of the auditory 
nerves, McKendrick has pointed out, are probably more widely dis- 
tributed and have more extensive connections than those of any other 
nerve. The intricate connections of these nerves are still only being 
unraveled. This points bo an explanation of bow music penetrates to 
tlie very roots of our being, influencing by assoeintional paths reflex 
mechanisms both cerebral and somatic, so that there is scarcely a func- 
tion of the body that may not be affected by the rhythmical pulsations, 
melodic progressions, and harmonic combinations of musical tones. 
{Mature, June 16, 1899, p. 164.) 

Just as we are not entitled from the ancient belief in the 
influence of music on morals or the modem beliefs in its thcra- 
peutie influence — even though this has sometimes gone to the 
length of advocating its use in impotcnpoi — lo argue that 
music has a marked influence in exciting the specifically sexual 
instincts, neither are wo entitled to find any similar argu- 
ment in the fact that music is frequently associated with the 
lovc-foolings of youth. Men are often able to as.sociate many 
of tlieir earliest ideas of love in boyhood with womou singing 
or playing; but in those eases it will always be found that the 
fascination was romantic and sentimental, and not specifically 


1 J. L. Bogur, Train dec Bffcta de la Muaique, 1803, pp. 234 and 342, 
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erotic.^ In adult lifs the music which often seems to us to be 
most definitely sexual in its appeal (such as much of Wag- 
ner's Tristan) really produces this effect in part from the as- 
sociation with the story, and in part from the intellectual 
realization of the composer’s effort to translate passion into 
»Esthetic terms ; the actual effect of the music is not sexual, and 
it can well be believed that the results of experiments as re- 
gards tlie sexual influence of the Tristan music on men under 
the influence of hypnotism have been, as reported, negative. 
Helmholtz goes so far as to state that the expression of sexual 
longing in music is identical with that of religious longing. 
It is quite true, again, that a soft and gentle voice seems to 
every normal, man as to Lear ‘'an excellent thing in woman,” 
and that a harsh or shrill voice may seem to deaden or even de- 
stroy altogether tlie attraction of a beautiful face. But the 
voice is not usually in itself an adequate or powerful method 
of evoking sexual emotion in a man. Even in its supreme 
vocal manifestations the sexual fascination exerted by a great 
singer, though certainly considerable, cannot be compared witli 
that commonly exerted by the actress. Oases have, indeed, 
been' recorded — chiefly occurring, it is probable, in men of 
somewhat morbid nervous disposition — in which sexual attrac- 
tion was exerted chiefly through the ear, or in which there 
was a special sexual aensihility to particular inflections or ac- 
centa.2 Per4 mentions the case of a young man in hospital 
with acute arthritis who complained of painful erections when- 
ever he heard through the door the very agreeable voice of 
the young woman (invisible to him) who superintended the 
lmen.8 But these phenomena do not appear to be common, 
or, at all events, very pronounced. So far as my own inquiries 

lA lypieal example occurs iu the early life of History I in Ap- 
pendix B to vol. iii of these Studies. 

SVasehidc aud Vurpaa state (Archives de Vewologie, May,, 1904) 
that in their experience music may facilitate eexual approaches in some 
eases of satiety, and that in certain pathological cases the sexual act 
can only be accomplished under the inUuenoe of musie. 

^ SFere, h'lnstinot Semuel, p. 137. Bloch (BeitrUge, etc., vol. ii, p. 

kSCd) motes some remarks of Kiatemaecker's concerning the sound of 
rwomeifs gamaeuts and the way in wltich savages and sometimes civilized 
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go, only a small proportion of men would appear to experience 
definite sexual feelings on listening to music. And the fad 
that in woman the voice is so slightly differentiated from that 
of the child, a.s well as the very significant fact that among 
man’s immediate or even remote ancestors the female’s voice 
can seldom have served to attract the male, siiffieiently ac- 
count for the small part played by tlie voice and by music as 
a sexual allurement working on nion.^ 

It is otherwise with women. It may, indeed, be said at 
the outset that the reasons which make it antecedently im- 
probable that men should he sexually attracted through hear- 
ing render it probable that women should be so attracted. 
The change in the voice at puberty makes the deeper mascu- 
line voice a characteristic secondary sexual attribute of man, 
while tlie fact that among mammals generally it is the male 
that is most vocal — and that diiefly, or even sometimes ex- 
clusively, at the rutting season — ^renders it antecedently likely 
that among mammals generally, including the human species, 
there is in the female an actual or latent susceptibility to tho 
se.xual significance of tlie male voice, ^ a susceptibility which, 
under the conditions of human civilization, may be transferred 

women cultivate this rustling and clinking. Gut^ow, in his A.vto- 
iiography, said that the frou-frOu of a woman’s dress was the music 
of the spheres to him. 

1 The voice is doubtless a factor of the first importance in sexual 
attraction among the blind. On this point I have no data. The expres- 
siveness of the voice to the blind, and the extent to which their likes 
end dislikes are founded on vocal qualities, is well shown by an In- 
teresting paper ■written by an American phyaician, blind from early in- 
fancy, James Cooke, "The Voice as an Index to the Roul,’’ Arena, 
January, 1894. 

2 Long before Darwin had set forth his theory of sexual selection 
Laycock had pointed out the influence which the voice of tho male, 
among man and otlier animals, exerts on the female {Nervous Diseases 
of Women, p, 74). And a few years Inter the writer of a suggestive 
article on “Woman in her Psychological Relations” {Journal of Psycho- 
logical Medicine, 1851) remarked: "The aonoious voice of the male man 
is exactly analogous in its effect on woman to the neigh and bellow of 
other animals. This voice will have its effect on an amorous or sus- 
ceptible organization much in the same way as color and the other 
visual ovarian stimuli.” The writer adds that it exercises a still more 
important influence when modulated to music; “in this respect man has 
something in common with insects as well as birds.” 
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erotic.^ In adult life the music which often seems to us to he 
most definitely sexual in its appeal (such as much of Wag- 
ner’s Tristan) really produces this effect in part from the as- 
sociation witii the story, and in part from the intellectual 
realization of the composer’s effort to translate passion into 
sastiietie terms; the actual effect of the music is not sexual, and 
it can well be believed that the results of experiments as re- 
gards the sexual influence of the Tristan music on men under 
the influence of hypnotism have been, as reported, negative. 
Helmholtz goes so far as to state that the expression- of sexual 
longing in music is identical vrith that of religious longing. 
It is quite true, again, that a soft and gentle voice eeems to 
every normal, man as to Lear "an excellent thing in woman,” 
and that a harsh or shrill voice may seem to deaden or even de- 
stroy altogether the attraction of a beautiful face. But the 
Toice is not usually in itself an adequate or powerful method 
of evoking sexual emotion in a man. Even in its supreme 
vocal manifestations the sexual fascination exerted by a great 
singer, though certainly considerable, cannot be compared witli 
that commonly exerted by the actress. Cases have, indeed, 
been' recorded — chiefly occurring, it is probable, in men of 
somewhat morbid nervous disposition — ^in which sexual attrac- 
tion was exerted chiefly through the ear, or in which there 
was a special sexual sensibility to particular inflections or ac- 
cents.* P6r6 mentions the case of a young man in hospital 
with acute arthritis who complained of painful erections when- 
ever he heard through the door the very agreeable voice of 
the young woman (invisible to him) who superintended the 
linen.® But these phenomena do not appear to be common, 
or, at all events, very pronounced. So far as my own inquiries 

1 A -typical example occurs in the early life of History I in Ap- 
pendix B -to vol. iii of these Studies. 

2 Vaschidc and Vurpas state (AroWoes de Weurologie, May, 1904) 
that in their experience music may facilitate sexual approaches in some 
cases of satiety, and that in certein pathological cases the sexual act 
can only be ocoampUshed under the influence of music. 

2 F6t6, Jj’lratinot Sexuel, p, 137. Bloch {BeitrUge, etc., vol. ii, p. 
306] quotes some remarks of Klstemaecker’s concerning the sound of 
womeira garments and the way in which savages and sometimes civilized 
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gOj only a email proportion ol men would appear to experience 
definite sexual feelings on listening to music. And the lacl 
that in woman the voice is so slightly differentiated from that 
of the child, aS well as tlic very significant fact that among 
man’s immediate or even remote ancestors the female’s voice 
can seldom have served to attract the male, sufficiently ac- 
count for the small part played hy tlic voice and by music as 
a sexual allurement working on men.i^ 

It is otherwise with women. It may, indeed, be said at 
the outset that the reasons which make it antecedently im- 
probable that men should be sexually attracted through hear- 
ing render it probable that women should be so attracted. 
The change in the voice at puberty makes the deeper mascu- 
line voice a characteristic secondary sexual attribute of man, 
while the fact that among mammals generally it is the male 
that is most vocal — and that chiefly, or even sometimes ex- 
clusively, at the rutting season — ^renders it antecedently likely 
that among mammals generally, including the human species, 
there is in the female an actual or latent susceptibility to the 
sexual significance of the male voice,® a susceptibility which, 
under the conditions of human civilization, may be transferred 


women, eultivate this rustling and clinking. Gutzkow, in hia Auto- 
iiography, said that the frou-frou of a woman’s dress was the music 
of the spheres to him. 

iTbe voice is doubtless a factor of the first importance in sexual 
attraction among the blind. On this point I have no data. The expres- 
siveness of the voice to the blind, and the extent to which their likes 
and dislikes are founded on vocal qualities, is well shown by an in- 
teresting paper written by an American physician, blind from early in- 
fancy, James Cocke, “The Voice as an Index to tlic Soul,” Arena, 
January, 1804. 

2 Long before Darwin had eet forth his theory of sexual selection 
Layeock had pointed out tlie influence which the voice of the male, 
among man and other animals, exerts on the female (Ncrooiis IHeeasee 
of Women, p, 74). And a few years later the writer of a suggestive 
article on “Woman in her Psycholofflcal Relations” {Journal of Payoho- 
logical Medicine, 1851) remarked; “The aonorous voice of the male man 
Is exactly analogous in its rlTcct on woman to the neigh and bellow of 
other animals. This voice will liave its elTeot on an amorous or sus- 
ceptible organization much in the same way as color and the other 
visual ovarian stimuli.” The witer adds that it exercises a still more 
important influence when modulated to music: “in this respect man has 
something in common with insects as well as blids." 

8 
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to music generally. It is noteworthy that in novels written 
by women there is a very frequent attentiveness to the quali- 
ties of the hero’s voice and to its emotional effects on the 
heroine.! We may also note the special and peculiar personal 
enthusiasm aroused in women, by popular musicians, a more 
pronounced enthusiasm than is evoked in them by popular 
actors. 

As an interesting example of the importance attached by women 
novelists to the elTcels of the male voice I may refer to George Eliot’s 
Mill on Ihe Mlosa, probably the meet intimate and personal of George 
Elliot’s works. In Hook VI of this novel the influence of Stephen Guest 
(a somewhat commonplace young man) over Maggie Tnlliver is 
ascribed almost exclusively to the effect of his base voice in singing. 
Wo are definitely told of Maggie Tulliver’s “sensibility to the supreme 
excitement of music.” Tims, on one occasion, "all her intentions were 
lost in the vague state of emotion produced by the inspiring duet — 
emotion that seemed to make her at once strong and weak: strong for 
all enjoyment, weak for all resistance. Poor Maggie] She looked very 
beautiful when her soul was being played on in this way by the inex- 
orable power of sound. You might have seen the slightest perceptible 
quivering through her whole frame as she leaned a little forward, clasp- 
ing her hands as if to steady herself; while her eyes dilated and bright- 
ened into that Avideopen, childish expression of Avondering delight, which 
always came back in her happiest moments.” George Eliot’s novels 
contain many allusions to the powerful emotional effects of music. 

It is unnecessary to refer to Tolstoy’s Kreutzer Sonata, in which 
music is regarded as the Galeotto to bring lovers together — -“the con- 
necting bond of music, the most refined lust of the senses.” 

In primitive hiunan courtship music very frequently plays 
a considerable part, though not usually the sole part, being gen- 
erally found as the accompaniment of the song and the dance at 
erotic festivals.® The Gilas, of New Mexico, among whom 
courtship consists in a prolonged serenade day after day with 
the flute, furnish a somewhat exceptional case. Savage women 

iGroos refers more than once to the important part played in 
German novels written by women by what one of them ^rms the 
“bearded male voice.” 

2 Various instances are quoted in the third A'olume of these Studies 
when discussing the general phenomena of courtship and tumescence, 
“An Analysis of the Sexual Impulse.” 
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are evidently very attentive to music; Backhouse (as quoted 
by Ling Eothi) mentions how a woman belonging to the very 
primitive and now extinct Tasmanian race, when shown a 
musical box, listened "with intensity ; her ears moved like those 
of a dog or hors§, to catch the sound.” 

i have found little evidence to show that music, except in 
occasional caeca, exerts oven the slightest specifically sexual 
effect on men, whether musical or unmusical. But I have 
ample ovidenco that it very frequently exerts to a slight but 
clofinito extent such an influence on women, oven when quite 
normal. Judging from my own inquiries it would, indeed, 
seem likely that the majority of normal educated women are 
liable lo experience some degree of definite sexual excitement 
from music; one states that orchestral music generally tends 
to produce this effect; another finds it chiefly from Wagner’s 
music; another from military music, etc. Others simply stpte 
— ^what, indeed, probably expresses the experience of most per- 
sons of either sex — ^that it heightens one’s mood. One lady 
mentions that some of her friends, whose erotic feelings are 
aroused by music, are especially affocterl in this way by the 
choral singing in Eoman Catholic churches.^ 

In the typical cases just mentioned, all fairly normal and 
healthy women, the sexual effects of music though definite 
were usually quite slight. In neuropathic subjects they may 
occasionally be more pronounced. Thus, a medical correspon- 
dent has communicated to me the case of a married lady with 
one child, a refined, very beautiful, but highly neurotic, woman, 
married to a man with whom she has nothing in common. Her 
tastes lie in the direction of music; she is a splendid pianist, and 
her highly trained voice would have made a fortune. She 
confesses to strong sexual feelings and does not understand 

1 The Tasmaniana, p. 20. 

2 An early roferi’noo to the scxunl infliience of music on women 
may perhaps be fouiul in a playful passage in Swift’s ilartimts Herib- 
Icrus (possibly flue to his medical collaborator, Arlmtlinot) : “Does not 
JEliun tell how the I.ibyan marcs were excited to liorsing by music? 
(which ought to be a caution to modest women ag.iinst frequenting 
Operas).” Ifniioiis of MartiiiUB ScriMenta. Hook I. Chapter 0, (The 
reference is to.£lian, Hist, Animal, lib. XI, cap. IS, and lib. XII, cap, 44.) 
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to music generally. It is noteworthy that in novels written 
by women there is a very frequent attentiveness to the quali- 
ties of the hero’s voice and to its emotional effects on the 
heroine.^ We may also note the special and peculiar personal 
enthusiasm aroused in women by popular musicians, a more 
pronounced entliusiasm than is evoked in them by popular 
actors. 

As an interesting example ot the importance attached by women 
novelists to the effects of the male voice I may refer to George Eliot’s 
Mill on the Floss, probably the most intimate and personal of George 
Eliot’s works. In Book VI of this novel the influence of Stephen Guest 
(a somewhat commonplace young man) over Maggie Tulliver is 
ascribed almost exclusively to the effect of his base voice in singing. 
Wo are definitely told of Maggie Tolliver’s "sensibility to the supreme 
excitement of music.” Thus, on one occasion, "all her intentions were 
lost in the vague state of emotion produced by the inspiring duet — 
emotion that seemed to make her at once strong and weak: strong for 
all enjoyment, weak for all resistance. Poor Maggie! She looked very 
beautiful when her soul was being played on in this way by the inex- 
orable power of sound. You might have seen the slightest perceptible 
quivering through her whole frame as she leaned a little forward, olasp- 
ing her hands as if to steady herself; while her eyes dilated and bright- 
ened into that wideopen, childish expression of wondering delight, which 
always came back in her happiest moments.” George Eliot’s novels 
contain many allusions to the powerful emotional effects of music. 

It is unnecessary to refer to Tolstoy's Kreutzer Sonata, in which 
music is regarded as the Goledtto to bring lovers together — ^"the con- 
necting bond of music, the most refined lust of the senses.” 

In primitive human courtship music very frequently plays 
a considerable part, though not usually the sole part, being gen- 
erally found as the accompaniment of the song and the dance at 
exotic festivals.® The Gilas, of IsTew Mexico, among whom 
courtship consists in a prolonged serenade day after day with 
the flute, furnish a somewhat exceptional case. Savage women 

1 Groos refers more than once to the important part played in 
German novels written by women by what one of them terms the 
“bearded male voice.” 

* Various instances are quoted in the third volume of these Studies 
when discussing the general phenomena of courtship and tumescence, 
"An Analysis of the Sexual Impulse.” 
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are evidently very attentive to music; Backhouse (as quoted 
by Ling Koty) mentions ho-w a woman belonging to the very 
primitive and now extinct Tasmanian race, when shown a 
musical box, listened “with intensity; her ears moved like those 
of a dog or hors§, to catch the sound.” 

I have found little evidence to show that music, except in 
occasional cases, exerts oven the slightest spocifically sexual 
effect on men, whether musical or unmusical. But T have 
ample evidence that it very frequently c.xerts to a slight but 
definite extent such an influence on women, even when quite 
normal. Judging from my own inquiries it would, indeed, 
seem likely that the majority of normal educated women are 
liable to experience some degree of definite sexual excitement 
from music; oue states il\at orchestral music generally tends 
to produce this effect; another finds it chiefly from Wagner’s 
music; auother from military music, etc. Others simply state 
— ^what, indeed, probably expresses the e.\perience of most per- 
sons of either sex — ^that it heightens one’s mood. One lady 
mentions that some of her friends, whose erotic feelings are 
aroused by music, are especially affected in this way by the 
choral singing in Eoman Catholic churches.^ 

In the typical cases just mentioned, all fairly normal and 
healthy women, the sexual effects of music though definite 
were usually quite slight. In neuropathic subjects they may 
occasionally be more pronounced. Thus, a medical correspon- 
dent has communicated to me the case of a married lady with 
one child, a refined, very beautiful, but highly neurotic, woman, 
married to a man with whom she has nothing in common. Tier 
tastes lie in the direction of music ; she is a splendid pianist, and 
her highly trained voice would have made a fortune. She 
confesses to strong sexual feelings and docs not understand 

ly/ie Tasmanians, p. 20. 

2 An early referenee to tlic sexual influence of music ou women 
may perhaps be found in a playful passage in Swift’s Ufarfimis flerib- 
lerus (possibly due to his medieal eollnborntor, Arbuthuot) : “Does not 
AUlian tell how the Libyan mares ivere excited to horsing by music? 
(wliieli ought to he a cuxition to wtodest uomeu against friHjuenting 
operas)." Memoirs of Martinas Soriblertis, Book I. Chapter (J (The 
reference is to jSliau, Eist. Animal, lib. XI, cap. 18, and lib. XII, cap. 44.) 
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why intercourse never affords what she knows she wants. But 
the hearing of beautiful music, or at times the excitement of 
her own singing, will sometimes cause intense orgasm. 

Vaachide and Vurpaa, who emphasize the sexually stimulatiiig 
effects of music, only bring forward one case in any detail, and it is 
doubtless significant that this case is a woman. “While listening to a 
piece of music X changes expression, her eyes become bright, the features 
are accentuated, a smile begins to form, an expression of pleasure 
appears, the body becomes more erect, there is a general muscular hyper- 
tonicity. X tells us that as she listens to the music she experiences 
sensations very like those of normal intercourse. The difference ehieily 
concerns the local genital apparatus, for there is no flow of vaginal 
mucus. On the psychic side the resemblance is marked.” (Vaachide 
and Vurpas, “Su CoelScient Sexual de I’Impulsion Musioale,” Archivea da 
ifeiirologie. May, 1904.) 

It is sometimes said, or implied, that a woman (or a man) sings 
better under the influence of sexual emotion. The writer of an article 
already quoted, on “Woman in her Psychological Relations” {Journal of 
Paycholoffioal Medioine, 18S1), mentions that “a young lady remarkable 
for her musical and poetical talents naively remarked to a friend who 
complimented her upon her, singing: ‘I never sing half so well ns when 
I’ve had a love-flt.’ ” And George Rliot says. “ThOTs is no feeling, 
perhaps, except the extremes of fear and grief, that does not make a 
man sing or play the better," While, however, it may be admitted that 
some degree of general emotional exaltation may exercise a favorable 
influence on the singing voice, it is difficult to believe that definite 
physical excitement at or immediately before the exercise of the voice 
can, as a rule, have anything but a deleterious effect on its quality. It 
is recognized that tenors (whose voices resemble those of women more 
than bpsses, who are not called upon to be so careful in this respect) 
should observe rules of sexual hygiene; and menstruation frequently 
has' a definite influence in impairing the voice (H. Ellis, Man and 
Woman, fourth edition, p. 200). As the neighborhood of menstruation 
is also the period when sexual excitement is most likely to be felt, we 
liave here a further indication that sexual emotion is not favorable to 
singing. I agree with the remarks of a correspondent, a musical 
amateur, who writes: "Sexual excitement and good singing do not 
appear to he correlated, A woman’s emotional capacity in singing or 
acting may he remotely associated with hysterical neuroses, hut is bet- 
ter evinced for art purposes in the absence of disturbing sexual influ- 
ences. A woman may, indeed, fancy herself the heroine of a wanton 
romance and ^et herself go’ a little in singing with improved results. 
Elat a memory of sexual ardors will help no woman to make the best of 
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her voice in training. Some women can only sing their best when they 
think of the other women they are outsinglng. One girl 'lots her soul 
go out into her voice’ thinking of Jomroll, another thinking of her lover 
(when she has none), and most, no doubt, when they think of noth- 
ing. But no woman is likely to ‘find herself’ in an artistic sense because 
she has lost herself in another sense — not even if she has done so quite 
respectably.” 

The reality of the association between the sexual impulse 
and music — and, indeed, art generally — is shown by the fact 
that the evolution of puberty tends to be accompanied by a 
very marked interest in musical and otlier kinds of art. liin- 
caster, in a study of tliis question among a large number of 
young people (without reference to difference in sex, though 
they were largely female), found tliat from 60 to US per cent, 
of young people feel an impulse to art about the period of 
puberiy, lasting a few months, or at most a year or two. It 
appears that 464 young people showed an increased and pas- 
sionate love for music, against only 102 who experienced no 
change in this respect. The curve culminates at the age of 
15 and falls rapidly after 16. Many of these cases were really 
quite unmusical.^ 

1 E. Lancaster, “Psychology of Adolescence,'’ Pedagogical Seminarg, 
July, 1897. 
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Summary — ^Why the TuHuctico of Afusic in Human Sexual Selec- 
tion is Comijarativoly Small. 

We liavo seen that it is possible to set foTtli in a brief 
apace the facts at present available ooncevning the influence 
on the pairing impulse of stimuli acting through the ear. They 
are fairly simple and uncomplicated; they suggest few obscure 
problems which call for analysis; they do not bring before us 
any remarkable perversions of feeling. 

At the same time, the stimuli to sexual excitement received 
through the sense of hearing, although very seldom of exclusive 
or preponderant influence, are yet somewhat more important 
tlian is usually believed. Primarily the voice, and secoudarily 
instrumental music, exert a distinct effect in this direction, an 
effect representing a specialization of a generally stimulat- 
ing ph3'8iological influence which all musical sounds exercise 
upon the organism. There is, however, in this respect, a definite 
difference between the sexes. It is comparatively rare to find 
that the voice or instrumental music, however powerful its 
generally emotional influence, has any specifically sexual effect 
on men. On tlio other hand, it seems probable that the ma- 
jority of women, at all events among the educated classes, are 
liable to show some degree of sexual sensibility to the male 
voice or to instrumental mnsic. 

It is not surprising to find that music should have some 
share in arousing sexual emotion when we bear in mind that in 
the majority of persons the development of sexual life is ac- 
companied by a period of special interest in music. It is , 
not unexpected that the specifically sexual effects of the voice 
and music should he chiefly experienced by women when we 
remember that not only in tho human species is it the male in 
whom the larynx and voice are chiefly modified at puberty, but 
that among mammals generally it is the male who is chiefly or 
exclusively vocal at the period of sexual activity; so that any 
( 134 ) 
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sexual sensibility to vocal manifestations must be chiefly or 
exclusively manifested in female mammals. 

At the bestj however, although msthelic sensibility to 
sound is highly developed and emotional sensibility to it pro- 
found and widespread, although women may be thrilled by the 
masculine voice and men charmed by the feminine voice, it 
cannot bo claimed that in the human species hearing is a pow- 
erful factor in mating. This sense has here suffered between 
the lower senses of touch and smell, on ilie one hand, with 
their vague and massive appea,!, and the higher sense, vision, 
on the otlior hand, with its exceedingly specialized appeal. 
The position of touch as the primary and fundamental sense 
is assured. Smell, though in normal persons it has no decisive 
influence on sexual attraction, acts by virtue of ita emotional 
sympathies and antipathies, while, by virtue of the fact that 
among man’s ancestors it was the fundamental channel of 
sexual sensibility, it furnishes a latent reservoir of impres- 
sions to which nervously abnormal persons, and even normal 
persons under the influence of excitement or of fatigue, are 
always liable to become sensitive. Hearing, as a sense for 
receiving distant perceptions has a wider field than is in man 
possessed by either touch or smell. But here it comes into 
competition with vision, and vision is, in man, the supreme and 
dominant sense.^ We are always more affected by what we sec 
than by what we hear. Men and women seldom hear each 
other Avithout speedily seeing each other, and then the chief 
focus of interest is at once transferred to the visual centre.* 
In human sexual selection, therefore, hearing plays a part 
which is nearly always subordinated to that of vision, 

1 Ifietzaclie has even suggested timt among primitive men delicacy 
of hearing and the evolution of music can only have been produced 
under pimditions which made it difllcult for vision to come into play: 
"The car, the organ of fear, could only have developed, as it has, in. 
the night and in the twilight of dark woods and enves. ... In 
the hrighlncss the ear is less necessary. Hence the character of music 
as an art of night and twilight.” {Morgenriithe, p. 230.) 

2 At a concert most people are instinctively anxious to see the per- 
formers, thus distracting tile purely musical impression, and the rcason- 
ahle suggestion of (locthc that the performers should be invisible is 
still seldom carried into practice. 
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Primacy of Vision in Mon — Beauty as a Sexual Allurement — 
The Objective Blement in Beauty — ^Ideals of Feminine Beauty in 
Various Parts of the World — Savage Women sometimes Beautiful from 
European Point of View — Savages often Admire European Beauty — The 
Appeal of Beauty to some Extent Common even to Animals and Man. 

Vision is the main channel by which man receives his 
impressions. To a large extent it has slowly superseded all the 
other senses. Its range is practically infinite; it brings before 
us remote worlds, it enables us to understand the minute details 
of our own structure. While apt for the most abstract or the 
most intimate uses, its intermediate range is of universal serv- 
ice. It furnishes the basis on which, a number of arts make 
their appeal to us, and, while thus tlie most sesthetic of the 
senses, it is the sense on which we chiefly rely in exercising the 
animal function of nutrition. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that from the point of view of sexual selection vision should 
be the supreme sense, and that the love-thoughts of men have 
always been a perpetual meditalion of heauly. 

It would he out of place here to discuss comparatively the 
origins of our ideas of beauty. That is a question which be- 
longs to sesthetics, not to sexual psychology, and it is a question 
on which asstheticians are not altogether in agreement. We 
need not even be concerned to make any definite assertion on 
the question whether our ideas of sexual beauty have developed 
under the influence of more general and fundamental laws, or 
whether sexual ideals themselves underlie our more general 
conceptions of beauty. Practically, so far as man and his im- 
mediate ancestors are concerned, the sexual and the extra- 
sexual factors of beauty have been interwoven from the first. 
The sexually beautiful . object must have appealed to funda- 
( 136 ) 
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mental physiological aptitudes of reaction; the generally beau- 
tiful object must have shared in the thrill which the specific- 
ally sexual object imparted. There has boon an inevitable 
action and reaction throughout. Just as wo found that the 
se.tual and the non-sexual influences of agreeable odors through- 
out nature are inextricably mingled, so it is with the motives 
that make an object beautiful to our eyea.l 

The sexual element in the constitution of beauty is well recognized 
even by those writers who concern tlicmselves exclusively with the 
(esthetic conception of beauty or with its relation to culture. It i« 
enough to quote two or three testimonies on this point. "The wtiulu 
sentimental side of our losthetic sensibility,” remarks Santayana, 
" — ^without which it would be perceptive and mathematical rather than 
(esthetic, — is due to our sexual orgonization remotely stirred. . . , 
If anyone were desirous to produce a being with a great susceptibility 
to beauty, be could not invent an instrument better designed for that 
object than sex. IndiriduolB that need not unite for the birth and rear- 
ing of each generation might retain a savage independence. For them 
it would not be necessary that any vision should fascinate, or that any 
languor should soften, the prying erueliy of the eye. But sex endows 
the individual with a dumb and powerful instinct, which carries hia 
body and soul continually toward another; makes it one of tlie dearest 
enjoyments of his life to select and pursue a companion, and joins 
to possession the keenest pleasure, to rivalry the fieroesis rage, and to 
solitude on eternal melanoholy. Wliat more could ho needed to suf- 
fuse the world with the deepest meaning and beauty? The attention is 
fixed upon a well-defined object, and all. the effects it produces in the 
mind are easily regarded as powers or qualities of that object. . , . 
To a certain extent this kind of interest will center in tlie proper ob- 
ject of sexual passion, and in tho special characteristics O'! the opposite 
sexij and we find, accordingly, that woman is the most lovely object to 
. man, and man, if female modesty would confess it, tiie most interesting 
to woman. But the effects of so fundamental and primiiuve a reaction 
are much more general. Sex is not the only object of sexual passion. 
When lore liudcs its spccifio (fi>ject, when it docs not yet understand 
itself, or has been sacrificed to some othei* interest, we see the stifled 
fire bursting out in various directions. . . . Passion then overflows 

t "It is likely that all visible parts of the organism, even those 
with a definite physiological meaning, appeal to tiie msthotic sense of 
the opposite sex,” Poulton remarks, speaking primarily of insects, in 
words that apply still more accurately to the human species. B. 
Poulton, The dolors of AtidmaU, 1800, p. 304. 
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And visibly floods those neighboring regions which it had always 
secretly watered. For the same nervous organization which sex in- 
volves, with its necessarily wide branchings and associations in the 
brain, must be partially stimulated by other objects than its specific 
or ultimate one; especially in man, who, unlike some of the lower ani 
mals, has not his instincts clearly distinct and intermittent, but always 
partially active, and never active in isolation. We may say, then, that 
for man all nature is a secondary object of sexual passion, and that to 
this fact the beauty of nature is largely due.” (G. Santayana, The 
Sense of Beauty, pp. 59-62.) 

llot only is the general fact of sexual attraction an essential ele- 
ment of aisthetie contemplation, as Santayana remarks, but we have 
to recognize also that specific sexual emotion properly comes within tlie 
testhctic field. It is quite erroneous, as Groos well points out, to as- 
sert that sexual emotion has no (esthetic value. On the contrary, it hoa 
quite as mucili value as the emotion of terror or of pity. Such emotion 
must, hoAvever, be duly subordinated to the total (esthetic effect. (K. 
Gi-oos, Dcr JFlsthetiaoho Genuaa, p. 151.) 

“The idea of beauiy,” Ecmy de Gourmont says, “is not an un- 
mixed idea; it is intimately united with the idea of carnal pleasure. 
Stendhal obscurely perceived this when ho defined beauty as ‘a promise 
of happiness.’ Beauty is a woman, and women themselves have car- 
ried docility to men so far as to accept this aphorism which tliey can 
only understand in extreme . sexual perversion. . . , Beauty is so 
sexual that the only uncontested works of art are those that simply 
show the human body in its nudity. By its porsovoranee in remaining 
purely sexual Greek statuary has placed itself forever above all dis- 
cussion. It is beautiful because it is a beautiful human body, such a 
one as every man or every woman would desire to unite with in the 
perpetuation of the race. . . . That whioh inclines to love seems 
beautiful; that which seems beautiful inclines to love. This intimate 
onion of art and of love is, indeed, the only explanation of art. With- 
out this genital echo art would never have been born and never have 
been perpetuated. There is nothing useless in these deep human depths; 
everything which has endured is necessary. Art is the accomplice of 
love. When love is token away there is no art; when art is taken 
away love is nothing but a physiological need.” (Bemy de Gourmont, 
Culture des Idiea, 1900, p. 103, and ileroure de Pranoe, August, 1901, 
pp. 208 et sag.) 

Beauty as Incarnated in the feminine body has to some extent 
become the ^mbol of love even for women. Colin Scott finds that it is 
common among women who are not inverted for female beauty whether 
on the stage or in art to arouse sexual emotion to a greater extent than 
male beauty, and this is confirmed by some of the histories I have le- 
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corded in the Apjtendix to the third volume of those Studies. Scott 
considcra that female beauty has come to be regarded as typical of 
ideal beauty, and thus tendsi to produce an emotional effect on both 
sexes alike. It is certainly rare to find any tc.<>thetic admiration of men 
among women, except in the case of women who have had some train- 
ing in art. In this matter it would seem that woman passively ac- 
cepts the ideals of man, “Objects which exoite a man’s desire,” Colin 
^(‘ott remarks, “are often, if not generally, the same as those alTeoUng 
woman. Tlio female body has a sexually stimulating effect upon both 
sexes. Statues of female forms are more liable thun those of male 
form to have a atiiimlating effeet upon women as well as men. The evi- 
dence of numerous literary expressions seems to show that under the 
influence of sexual excitement a woman regards her body as made for 
man’s gratification, and that it is this cuinplex embtion which forms 
the initial stage, at least, of her own pleasure. Her body is the symbol 
for her partner, and indirectly for her, through his admiration of it, of 
their mutual joy and satisfaction.” (Colin Scott, “Se.x and Art,” 
A-merican Journal of Payohology, vol. vii, No. 2, p. 206 j also private 
letter.) 

At the some time it must bo remembered that beauty and tlio 
conception of beauty have developed on a wider basis tlmn that of 
the sexual impulse only, and also that our conceptions of the beautiful, 
even as concerns the human form, are to some extent objective, and 
may thus he iu part reduced to law. Slratss, in his books on feminine 
beauty, and notably in Die Sohotikeit dcs Weibliohen Korp&n, insists 
on the objective element in beauty. Papillault, again, when discussing 
the laws of growth and the boauiy of the face, argues that beauty of 
line in the face is objective, and not a creation of fancy, since it is 
associated with the highest human functions, moral and social. He 
remarks on the contrast between the prciiiatoric man of Chancelade, — 
delicately made, with elegant face and high forehead, — who created 
the great Mogdalenian civilization, and his seemingly much more 
powerful, but leas beautiful, predecessor, tlie man of Spy, with enormous 
muscles and powerful jaws. {Bulletin do la Sooiite d’Antliropologie, 
1899, p. 220.) 

The largely objective character of beauty is further indicated by 
the fact that to a considernhie extent beauty is tlie expret-sion of health. 
A well and harmoniously developed body, tense muscles, an elastic and 
finely toned skin, bright eyes, graco and animation of carriage — all 
the.->o things wliich arc essential to beauty are tlie conditions of health. 
It has not been demonstrated that tliore Is any correlation between 
beauty and longevity, and the proof would not be easy to givu, but it 
is quite probable that such a correlation may exist, and various in- 
dications point in this direction. One of the most delightful of Opie’s 
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pictures is the portrait of Pleasanee Keeve (afterward Lady Smith) 
at the age of 17. This singularly beautiful and animated brunette 
lived to the age of 104. Most people are probably acquainted with 
similar, if leas marked, coses of the same tendency. 

The extreme sexual importance of beauty, so far, at all 
events, as conscious experience is concerned is well illustrated 
by the fact that, although three other senses may and often do 
play a not inconsiderable part in the constitution of a person’s 
sexual attractiveness,' — the tactile element being, indeed, fun- 
damental, — ^yet in nearly all the most elaborate descriptions of 
attractive individuals it is the visible elements that are in most 
cases chiefly emphasized. Whether among the lowest savages 
or in the highest civilization, the poet and story-teller who 
seeks to describe an ideally lovely and desirable women always 
insists mainly, and often exclusively, on those characters which 
appeal to the eye. The richly laden word lemty is a synthesis 
of complex impressions obtained through a single sense, and so 
simple, comparatively, and vague are the impressions derived 
from the other senses that none of them, can furnish us with 
any corresponding word. 

Before attempting to analyze the oonception of beauty, regarded 
in its sexual appeal to the human mind, it may ha well to bring to- 
gether a few fairly typical descriptions of a beautiful woman as she 
appears to the men of various natione. 

La an Australian folklore story taken down from the Ups of a 
native some sixty years ago by W. Dimlop (but evidently not in the 
native's exact words) we And this degoription of an Australian beauty; 
"A man took as his wife a beautiful girl wlin had long, glossy hair 
hanging around her face and down her shoulders, which were plump 
and round. Her face was adorned with red olay and her person wrapped 
in a fine large opossum rug fastened by a pin formed from the small 
bone of the kangaroo’s leg, and also by a string attached to a wallet 
made of rushes neatly plaited of small strips skinned from their outside 
after they had been for some time exposed to the heat of the fire; 
which being thrown on her back, the string passing under one arm 
and across her breaist, held the soft rug in a fanciful position of con- 
siderable elegance; and she knew well how to show to advantage her 
queenlike figure when she walked with her polished yam stick held 
in one of her small hands 'and her little feet appearing below the edge 
of the rug” (W. Bunlop, "Australian BVilklore Stories,” JowmcA of the 
AnthropoUigiaal Inatitvte, August and November, 1898, p. 27). 
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A Malay description of female beauty is furnished by Skeat. 
"The brow {of the Malay Helen for whose sake a thousand desperate 
battles are fought in Malay romances) is like the one-day-old moon-, 
her eyebrows resemble 'pictured clouds,’ and are 'arched like tin*- 
ilghting-cock’s (artificial) spur'; her check resembles the ‘slioed-oil.‘ 
check of a mango’; het nose, ‘an opening jasmine bud’; her hair, thi-: 
'wavy blossom shoots of the areca-palm*; slender is her neck, 'witli a 
triple row of dimples’; her bosom ripening, her waist ’lissom ns thu 
stalk of a flower,’ her head, 'of a perfect oval’ (literally,’ bird’s-egg 
shaped), her fingers like the leafy ‘spears of lemon-grass’ or the ‘quilts 
of the porcupine,’ her eyes ‘like the splendor of the planet Venus,’ and 
her lips ‘like the lissuro of a ^megranato.’ ” (W. W, Skeat, Malay 

Magio, 1000, p. 303.) 

In Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan (vol. i, p. 216) a ‘‘peerlessly 
beautiful girl of 10’’ is thus described: ‘‘She was neither too fat 
nor too thin, neither too tall nor too short; her face was oval, like 
a melon-seed, and her complexion fair and white; her eyes wore nar- 
row and bright, her teeth small and even; her nose was aquiline, and 
her mouth delicately formed, with lovely red lips; her eyebrowa were 
long and fine; she had a profusion of long blade hair; she spoke 
modestly, with a soft, sweet voice, and when she smiled, two lovely 
dimples appeared in her chocks; in all her movements she was gentle 
and refined.’’ The Japanese belle of ancient times, Hr. Nagayo Sensai 
remarks {Lancet, February 15, 1890) had a white face, a long, slender 
throat and neck, a narrow chest, small thighs, and small feet and 
hands. Btllz, also, has emphasized the ethereal character of the 
Japanese ideal of feminine beauty, delicate, pale and slender, almost 
uncanny; and Stratz, in his interesting book. Die KSrperformen in 
Kunst tmd Leben der Japaner (second edition, 1004), has dealt fully 
with the subject of Japanese beauty. 

The Singalese are great connoisseurs of beauty, and a Kandyan 
deeply learned in the matter gave Dr. Davy the following enumeration 
of a woman’s points of beauty: “Iler hair should be voluminous, like 
the tail of tlie peacock, long, reaching to her knees, and terminating 
in graceful curls; her eyebrows should resemble the rainbow, her eyes, 
the blue sapphire and the petals of the blue manilla-ftower. Her nose 
should be like the bill of the hawk; her lips should be bright and 
red, like coral or the young loaf of the iron-tree. Her teeth should 
be small, regular, and closely set, and like jessamine buds. Her neck 
should be large and round, resembling the boirigodea. Her chest 
should bo capacious; her breasts, firm and conical, like the yellow 
cocoa-nut, and her waist small — almost small enough to be clasped 
by the hand. Her hips should be wide; her limbs tapering; the soles 
of her feet, without any hollow, and the surface of her body in gen- 
eral soft, delicate, smooth, and rounded, without the asperities of 
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projeoling bones and sinows.” (J. Davy, An Account of the Interior 
of Oeylon, 1821, p. 110.) 

The “Padmini,” or lotuB-womnn, is deaciibed by Xlindu writers 
as the type of most perfect feminine beauty. “She in whom the fol- 
lowing signs and symptoms appear is calied a Padmini; Her face is 
pleasing aa the full moon; her body, well clothed with flesh, is as 
soft ns the Rhiras or mustard floiver; her skin” is line, tender, and fair 
as the yellow lotus, never dark colored, Iler eyes are bright and 
beautiful .aa the orbs of tho fawn, well eut, and with reddish eorners. 
Her bosom is hard, full, and high; ahei has a good neck; her nose is 

straigiit and loveiy; and three folds or wrinltlcs oross licr middle 

about tho umbilical region. Her yoni [vulva] rosemblos tlie opening 
lotus bud, and her love-seed is jierfumed like tho lily that has newly 
burst. Siie walks with avanlike [more exactly, flniningolikej gait, and 
her voice is low and musical os tho note of the Kokila bird [tlio 
Indian ouekooj; she delights in white laiinont, in flue jewels, and in 
rich dresses. She eats little, sleeps lightly, and being as respectful 
and religious as she is clever and courteous, she is ever anxious to 
worslup the gods and to enjoy the conversation of Brahmans. Such, 
then, is tho Padmini, or lotus-woman.” {The Kama Sutra of 
Vaiayayana, 1883, p. 11.) 

The Hebrew ideal of feminine beauty is set fortli in various 
passages of tlie Song of Songs. The poem is familiar, and it will 
Bulflco to q^uote one posaagei— 

“How beautiful are tliy feet in, sandals, O prince’s daughter I 
Thy rounded thighs are like jewel?, 

The work of the hands of a cunning workman. 

Thy navel is like a rounded goblet 
• Wherein no mingled nine is wanting; 

Thy belly is like a heap of wheat 
Set about with lilies. 

Thy two breasts are like two favras 
They are twins of a roe. 

Thy neck is like tho tower of ivory; 

Thine eyes as the pools in Heshbon, by the gate of Batlwabbim; 
Thy nose is like the tower of Lebanon 
That looketh toward Damascus. 

Thine head upon thee is like Carmel 
And the hair of thine head like purple; 

The king is held captive in, the tresses thereof. 

This thy stature is like to a palm-tree, 

And thy breasts to clusters of grapes, 

And the smiell of thy breath like apples, 

And thy mouth like the best wine.” 
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And tho man is thus descrihed in the suiiie poem; — 

“My beloved is fair and ruddy, 

The chiefest among ton thonsamL 

TIis head as the most line gold. 

Ills locks are bushy (or eiirling), and bhiek as a raven. 

Ills eyes arc like doves beside the water-hrttoks, 

Washed •with milk and fitly sot. 

His elieeks are as a lied of apiees, as banks of sweet herbs; 

Ills lips are as lilies, dropping licpiid myrrh. 

Ilis hands are as rings of gold, set with beryl; 

Jiis body is as ivory work, overlaid with sapphires. 

Ilia logs are as pillars of marble, sot upon aoeket-. of fine gold 

Ilia aspeot is like Lebanon, e.'ceellent us tho cedars. 

IJis mouth is most sweet; yea, ho is altogether lovely.” 

“The maiden whoiso loveliness inspires tho moat impusaioned ex 
pressions in Arabic poetry,” Lane states, “is celebrated for licr slondev 
figure; She is like the cane among plants, and is elegant ns a twig 
of the oriental willow. Her face is like tlie full muon, presenting the 
fitrongest contrast to the color of her hair, which is of the deepest 
hue of night, and falls to the middle of her back (Arab ladies are 
e.xtremely fond of full and long hair). A rosy blush overspreads the 
center of each cheek; and a mole is considered an additional charm. 
The Arabs, indeed, are particularly extravagant in their admiration 
of this ■ natural beauty spot, wliich, according to its place, is com- 
pared to a drop of ambergris upon a dish of alahastcT or upon the 
surface of a ruby. The eyes of the Arab beauty are iutensely black,i 
large, and long, of the form of an almond: they are full of brilliancy; 
but this is softened by long silken lashes, giving a tender and languid 
expression that is full of encliantment and scarcely to be improved by 
‘the odvenliUoua aid of tho block border of kohl; for this the lovely 
maiden adds rather for tlie sake of fiisliion than necessity, having 
wliat the Arabs term natural kohl. The eyebrows are thin and arched; 
the forehead is wide and fair ns ivory; the nose straight; tho mouth, 
small; the lips of a brilliant rc<l; and the teeth, like pearls set in 
coral. Tho forms of the bosom are compared to two pomegranates; 
the waist is slender; tlie hips are wide and large; tlie feet and liands, 
small; tho fingers, tapering, und their extremities dyed with tho 
deep orange tint imparted by tlie leaven of the henna.” 

Lane adds a more minute analysis from an unknown author 
quoted by El-lsh&kee: “I’our things in ii woman sliould be hlach — the 

1 “The Arabs in general,” Lane remarks, "entertain a prejudice 
against blue eyes — a prejudice sold to have arisen from the great num- 
ber of biue-cyed persons among certain of their northern enemies.” 
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hair of the head, the eyebrowa, the eyelashes, and the dark part of 
the eyesj four white — ^the complexion of the akin, the white of the 
eyea, the teeth, and the legs; four red — ^the tongue, the lips, the 
middle of the cheeks, and the gums; four round — ^the head, the neck 
the forearma, and the ankles; four lonif — ^the back, the fingers, the 
arms, and the legs; tom^wide — ^the forehead, the eyes, the bosom, and 
the hips; four fine — the eyebrows, the nose, the lips, and the fingers; 
four thick — the lower part of the back, the thlgha, the calves of the 
legs, and the knees; four small — tlie ears, the breasts, the hands, and 
the feet.” (B. W. Lane, Arabian Society w the Middle Ages, 1883, 
pp. 214-216.) 

A Persian treatise on the figurative terms relating to beauty 
showB that tlio hair should be black, abundant, and wavy, the eye- 
brows dark and arched. The eyelashes also must be dark, and like 
arrows from the bow of the eyebrowa There is, however, no in- 
sistence on the blackness of the eyes. We hear of four varieties of 
eye: the 'dark-gray eye (or narcissus eye); the narrow, elongated eye 
of Turkish beauties; the languishing, or love-intoxicated, eye; and 
the wine-colored eya Much stress is laid on the quality of brilliancy. 
The face is sometimes described as brown, but more especially os 
white and rosy. There are many references to the down on the Ups, 
which is described as greenish (sometimes bluish) and compared to 
herbage. This down and that on the cheeks and the stray hairs near 
the ears were regarded as very ^eat beauties. A beauty spot on the 
chin, cheek, or elsewhere was also greatly admired, and evoked many 
poetic comparisons. The mouth must be very small. In stature a 
beautiful woman must be tall and erect, like the cypress or the 
maritime pine. While the Arabs admired the rasiness of the legs and 
thighs, the Persians insisted on white legs and compared them to 
silver and crystal. (Amis El-Ochohdg, by Shereef-Eddin Roml, trans- 
lated by Huart, Bibliothbque de I’Boole des Eautes Etudes, Paris, 
fasc. 2S, 1875.) 

In the story of Kamorolzaman in the Arabian Nights Bl-Sett 
Budur is thus described: "Her hair is so brown that it is blacker 
than the separation of friends. And when it ia arrayed in three 
tresses that reach to her feet 1 seem to see three nights at once. 

“Her face is as white as the day on which friends meet again. 
If I look on it at the time of the full moon I ese two moons at once. 

"Her cheeks are formed of an anemone divided into two corollas; 
they have the purple tinge of wine, and her nose is stiaighter and 
more delicate than the finest sword-blade. 

"Her lips are colored agate and coral; her tongue secretes 
eloquence; her saliva ia more desirable than the juice of grapes. 
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“But her bosom, blessed be the Creator, is a living seduction. It 
bears twin breasts of the purest ivory, rounded, and that may be 
held witliin the five ilngcra of one hand. 

“Her belly has dimples full of shade and arranged with the har- 
mony of the Arabic characters on the seal of a Coptic scribe in Egypt. 
And the belly gives origin to her finely modeled and elastic waist. 

“At the thought of her flanks I shudder, for tiience depends a 
mass BO weighty tliat it oblige-s its owner to sit down when she has 
risen and to rise when siic lies. 

“Such arc her flanks, and from them descend, like white marble, 
her glorious thighs, solid and straight, united above beneath their 
crown. Then come the legs and the slender feet, so small that I am 
astounded they con bear so great a weight.” 

An Egyptian stela in the Louvre sings the praise of a beautiful 
woman, a queen who died about 700 B.O., as follows; “The beloved 
before all women, the king’s daughter who is sweet in love, the fairest 
among women, a maid whose like none has seen. Blacker is her hajr 
than the darkness of night, blacker than the berries of the black- 
berry bush (?). Harder are her teeth (7) than the flints on the 
sickle. A wreath of flowers is each of her breasts, close nestling on 
her arms.” Wiedemann, who quotes this, adds; “During the whole 
dassio period of Egyptian history with few exceptions (such, for ex- 
ample, as the reign of that great innovator, Amenophis IV) the ideal 
alike for the mole and the female body was a slender and but slightly 
developed form. Under the Ethiopian rule and during the Ptolemaic 
period in Egypt itself we find, for the first time, that the goddesses 
are represented with plump and weil-developed outlines. Examination 
of the mummies shows that the earlier ideal was based upon actual 
facts, and that in ancient Egypt slender, isinewy forms distinguished 
both men and women. Intermarriage with other races and harem 
life may have combined in later times to alter the physical type, and 
with it to change also tlie ideal of beauty.” (A. Wiedemann, Popular 
Literature in Ancient Egypt, p. 7.) 

Commenting bn Plato’s ideas of beauty in the Banquet Emfirio- 
David gives references from Greek literature showing that the typical 
Greek beautiful woman must be tall, her body supple, her fingers 
long, her foot small and light, the qyes clear and moderately large, the 
eyebrows slightly arched and almost meeting, the nose straight and 
firm, nearly — ^but not quite — aquiline, the breath sweet as honey. 
(Emfiric-David, Beoherohea aur VArt Statuairja, new edition, 1803, 
p. 42.) 

At the end of classio antiquity, probably in the fifth century, 
Aiistesuetus in his first Epistle thus described his mistress Lais: “Her 
cheeks ore white, but mixed in imitation of the splendor of the rose; 

10 
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her lips are thin, by a narrow apace separated from the cheeks, hut 
more red; her eyebrows are black and divided in the middle; the nose 
straight and proportioned to the thin lips; the eyes large and bright, 
with very black pupils, surrounded by the clearest white, each color 
more brilliant by contrast. Her hair is naturally curled, and, as 
Homer’s saying is, like the hyacinth.- The neck is white and propor- 
tioned to the face, and though unadorned more conspicuous by its 
delicacy; but a necklace of gems encircles it, on which her n'ame » 
written in jewels. She is tall and elegantly dressed in garments fitted 
to her body and limbs. When dressed her appearance is beautiful; 
when undressed she is all beauty. Her walk is composed and slow; 
she looks like a cypress or a palm stirred by the wind. I cannot 
describe how the swelling, symmetricad breasts raise the ctmstraining 
vest, nor how delicaio and supple her limbs are. And when she speaks, 
what sweetness in her discourse 1” 

Hcnier has studied the feminine ideal of the Hrovenoad poets, the 
troubadours who used tlie “langue d’oo.” “They avoid any description 
of the feminine type. The Indications refer in great part to the slender, 
erect, fresh appearance of the body, and to the white and rosy color- 
ing. After Uie person generally, the eyes receive most praise; they 
are pweet, amorous, clear, smiling, and bright. The color is never 
mentioned. The mouth is laughing, and vermilion, and, smiling 
sweetly, it reveals the white teeth and calls for tho delights of the 
kiss. Tho face is clear and fresh, the hand white and the hair con- 
stantly blonde. The troubadours seldom speak of the rest of the 
body. Peire Vidal is an exception, and his reference to the well-raised 
breasts may he placed beside a reference by Bertron de Born. The 
general impression conveyed by the love lyrics of the longue d’oo 
is one of great convention. There seemed to he no salvation outside 
certain phrases and epithets. Tlie woman of Provence, sung by 
hundreds of poets, seems to have beeu composed all of milk and roses, 
a blonde Nuremburg doll.” (lU Kenier, Jfl Tipo EsteHoo della Donna 
net Medicevo, 1886, pp. 1-24.) 

The conventional ideal of the troubadours is, again, thus de- 
scribed: “She is a lady whose akin is white aa milk, whiter than the 
driven snow, of peculiar purity in whiteness. Her cheeks, on which 
vermilion hues alone appear, are like the rosebud in spring, when it 
has not yet opened to tho full. Her hair, which is nearly always be- 
decked and adorned 'with flowers, is invariably of the color of flax, as 
soft as silk, and shimmering with a sheen of the flnest gold.” (J. F. 
Bowbotham, The Troutadows a^nd Courts of Love, p. 228.) 

In the most ancient Spanish romances, Henier remarks, the definite 
indications of physical beauty are slight. The hair is “of pure gold,”, 
or simply fair {rudios, which is equal to hlondos, a word of later intro- 
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duction)] the face while and roayj the hand soft, white, and fragrant; 
in one place we find a reference to tlie uncovered breasts, whiter than 
crystal. But usually the ancient Castilian roinancea do not deal with 
these details. Tho poet contents himself with the statement that a 
lady is the sweetest woman in the world, la mas linda mujer del 
mundo,” (B. Henicr, II Q'ipo Eatetioo della Donna nel Medioevo, pp. 
08 ct aeq.) 

In a detailed and well-documented thesis, Alwin Schultz describes 
the characteristics of the b(>autifnl woman as aho appealed to tho 
Grennan authors of the twelfth and thirtoentli centuries. She must bo 
of medium height and slender. Tier hair must bo fair, like gold; long, 
bright, and curly; a man’s must only rmicli to his shoulders. Dark 
hair is seldom mentioned and was not admired. Tho parting of tho 
hair munt bo white, but not too broad. Tlio forehead must be white 
and bright and rounded, without wrinkles. The eyebrows must be 
darker than tho hair, arched, and not too broad, as though drawn 
with a pencil, the epaoo between them not too broad. The eyes must be 
bright, clear, and sparkling, not too large or too small; nothing 
definite was said of the color, but they were evidently usually blue. 
Tho nose must be of medium size, straight, and not curved. The 
cheeks must be white, tinged >vith red; if the red was absent by 
nature women used rouge. The mouth must be small; the lips full 
and red. The teeth must be small, white, and even. The chin must 
be white, roimded, lovably dimpled; the ears small and beautiful; 
the neck of medium size, soft, white, and spotless; the arm small; the 
hands and fingers long; the joints small, tlio nails white and bright 
and well cared for. The bosom miut be white and large; the breasts 
high and rounded, like apples or pears, small and soft. The body, 
generally must be slender and active. The lower parts of the body 
are very seldom menidoned, and many poets are even too modest to 
mention the breasts. Tho buttocks must be rounded, one poet, in- 
deed, mentions, and the thighs soft and white, the meinel (mons) 
bro^vn. The legs must be straight and narrow, the calves full, the 
feet small and narrow, with high instep. The color of the skin gen- 
erally must bo clear and of a tempered rosiness. (A. Schultz, Quid 
de Pcrfccta Oorparis Ifumani Puhhritudinc Oermani SteouH XII et 
XIII Henscrint, 1860.) A somewhat similar, but shorter, account is 
given by K. lYeinhold (Die Deutachen Frauen im Mittelaller, 1882, 
bd. 1, pp. 210 et aeq). Weinhold considers that, like tho French, the 
Germans admired the mixed eyo, vair or gray. 

Adam do la Halle, the Artois trouvire of tho thirteenth century, 
in a piece ("Li Jus Adan ou de la fenillie”) in which he brings himself 
forward, .thus describes his mistress: 'Her hair had the brilliance of 
gold, and was twisted into rebellious curls. Her forehead was very 
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regular, -white, and smooth; her eyebrows, delicate and even, were 
two brown arches, which seemed traced with a brush. Ilcr eyes, bright 
and well cut, seemed to me vaira and full oi caresses; they were large 
beneath, and their lids like little sickles, adorned by twin folds, 
veiled or revealed at her will her loving gaze. Between her eyes de- 
scended the pipe of her nose, straight and beautiful, mobile when 
she was gay; on either side were her rounded, white elieeks, on which 
laughter impressed two dimples, and which one could see blushing 
beneath her veil. Beneath the nose opened a moutlt witli blossoming 
lips; this mouth, fresh and vermilion as a rose, revealed the white 
teeth, in regular array; beneath -the chin sprang the white neck, de- 
scending full and round to the shoulder. The powerful nape, white 
and without any little wandering hairs, protruded a little over the 
dress. To her sloping shoulders were attached long arms, large or 
slender where they so should be. Whet shall I say of her white hands, 
with tiieir long fingers^ and knuckles without knots, delicately ending 
in rosy nails attached to the flesh by a clear and single line? I 
come to her bosom -with its flim breasts, but short and high pointed, 
revealing the valley of love between them, to her round belly, her 
arched flanks. Her hips were flal^ her legs round, her calf large; she 
had a slender ankle, a lean and arched foot. Such she was as I saw 
her, and that which her chemise hid was not of less worth.” (Houdoy, 
La Beav,t6 dea Femmes, p. 126, who quotes the original of this pas- 
sage, considers it the ideal model of the medieeval woman.) 

In tSe twelfth century story of Aitoaasin et Nioolette, "Niooletfe 
had fair hair, delicate and curling; her eyes were gray {vairs) and 
smiling; her face admirably modeled. Ber nose was hig^ and well 
' placed; her lips small and more vermilion than the cherry or the rose 
in s-ummer; her teeth were small and white; ber firm little breasts 
raised her dress os would two walnuts. Her figure was so slender that 
you could indoae it with your two hands, and the flowers of the mar- 
guerite, which her toes broke as she walked with naked feet, seemed 
black in comparison -with her feet and legs, so white was she.” 

“Her hair was divided into a double tress,” says Alain of Lille in 
the twelfth century, "which was long enough to kiss the ground; the 
parting, white as the Illy and obliquely traced, separated tlie hair, and 
this -want of symmetry, far from hurting her face, -was one of the 
elements of her beauty. A golden comb maintained that abundant 
hair whose brilliance rivaled ii^ so that the fascinated eye could 
scarce distinguish the gold of the hair from the gold of the comb. 
The expanded forehead had the whiteness of milk, and rivaled the lily; 
her bright eyebrows shone like gold, not standing up in a brush, 
and, without being too scanty, orderly arranged. The eyes, serene 
and brilliant in their friendly li((ht, seemed twin stars, her nostrils 
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embalaamed with the odor of honey, neither too depressed in shape 
nor too prominent, were of distinguished form; the nard of her mouth 
offered to the smell a treat of sweet odors, and her half-open lipa in- 
vited a kiss. The tooth seemed cut in ivory; her cheeks, like the 
carnation of the rose, gently illnmimited her face and were tempered 
hy the transparent whiteness of her veil. Her chin, more polished 
than crystal, showed silver rofleetionB, and her slender neck fitly 
separated, her head from the shoulders. The Aim. rotundity of her 
breasts attested the full expansion oi youtli; her charming arms, ad- 
vancing toward you, seemed to oall for caresses; tlm regular curve 
of her flanks, justly proiiortioncd, completed her beauty. All the 
visible traits of her face and form thus sufficiently told what those 
charms must be that tlio bod alone knew.” (The Latin text is given 
by Houdoy, La Beautd dca Femmes du Xlle au XVlo Si^le, p. 110. 
Robert de Flagy’a portrait of Bloncheileur in 8a,iin-lo-LoUcrain, written 
in same century, reveals very similar traits.) 

“The young woman appeared with twenty brightly polished dag- 
gers and swords," we read in the Irish Tata Bo (Juailgne of the Badhbh 
or Banshee who appeared to hleidhbh, “together with seven braids for 
the dead, of bright gold, in her right hand; a speckled garment of 
green ground, fastened by a bodkin at the breast under her fair, ruddy 
oountenanee, enveloped her form; her teeth, were so new and bright 
that they appeared like pearls artistically set in her gums; like the 
ripe berry of the mountain ash were her lips; sweeter wos her voice 
than the notes of the gentle harp-strings when touched by the most 
akillful fingers, and omitting the most enchanting melody; whiter than 
the snow of one night was her skin, and beautiful to behold were her 
garments, which reached to her well molded, bright-nailed feet; copious 
tresses of her tendriled, glossy, golden hair hung before, while others 
dangled behind and reached the ealf of her leg.” {Ossianio Trans- 
aotions, vol. ii, p. 107.) 

An ancient Irish hero is thus described; “They saw a great hero 
approaching them; fairest of the heroes of the world; larger and 
toller than any man; bluer than ice his eye; redder than the fresh 
rowan berries his lips; whiter than showers of pearl his teeth; fairer 
than the snow of one night his skin; a protecting shield with a golden 
border was upon him, two battle-lttaces in his hands; a sword with 
knobs of ivory [teeth of tho sea-horse], and ornamented with gold, 
at bis side; ho hod no other accoutrements of a hero besides' these; 
he had golden hair on his head, and had a fair, ruddy oountenance," 
(The Banquet of JDun m n-gedh, translated by O’Donornn, Irish 
ArohgBdlogical Booietg, 1842.) 

The feminine ideal of the Italian poets closely resombles that ol 
those north of tho Alps. Fetracch's Laura, aa doscrlbed in the Oan- 
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ssoniere, is white as snows her eyes, indeed, are black, but the fairness 
of her hair is constantly emphasized; her lips are rosy; her teeth 
white; her cheeks rosy; her breast youthful; her hands white and 
slender. Other poets insist on the tall, white, delicate body; the 
golden or blonde hair; the bright or starry eyes (without mention of 
color), the brown or black arched eyebrows, the straight nose, the 
small mouth, the thin vermilion lips, the email and firm breasts. 
(Renier, ll Tipo Eatetiao, pp. 87 et aeq.) 

Marie de Prance, a French mediseval writer of the twelftlx century, 
who spent a large part of her life in England, in tlie Lai of Lanval 
thus described a beautiful woman; “Her body was beautiful, her hips 
low, the neck whiter than snow, the eyes gray (uotrs), the face while, 
the mouth beautiful, tiie nose well placed, tho eyebrows brown, the 
forehead beautiful, the head curly and blonde; the gleam of gold 
thread was loss bright than her hair beneath the sun,” 

The traits of Boccaccio's ideal of feminine beauiy, a voluptuous 
ideal as compared with the ascetic mediteval ideal which had pre- 
viously prevailed, together with the oharacterisUos of the very beautiful 
and almost classic garments in which he arrayed women, have been 
brought together by Hortis (8tudi anile opere Latins del Boooacoio, 
1879, pp. 70 et aeq,), Boccaccio admired fair and abundant wavy hair, 
dark and delicate eyebrows, and brown or even black eyes. It was 
not until some centuries later, as Hortis remarks, that Boccaocio’s 
ideal woman was embodied by the painter in the canvases of Titian. 

The first precise description of a famous beautiful woman was 
written by Niphus in the sixteenth century in his De Pvlchro et 
Amore, which is regarded os the first modem treatise on iBsthetics. 
The lady described is Joan of Aragon, tlie greatest beaufy of her 
time, whose portrait by Raphael (or more probably GiuUo Romano) 
is in the Louvre. Niphus, who wan the philosopher of the pontifical 
court and the friend of Leo X, thus describes this princess, whom, 
os a physician, he bad opportunities of observing accurately: “She is 
of- medium stature, straight, and elegant, and possesses the grace 
which can only be imparted by an assemhlaga of characteristics which 
are individually faultless. She is neitlier fat nor bony, but suooulont; 
ber complexion is not pale, but white tinged with rose; her long 
hair is golden; her ears are small and in proportion with the size 
of her mouth. Her brown eyebrows are semieircular, not too bushy, 
and the 'individual hairs short. Her eyes are blue (wsinsj, brighter 
tlian stars, radiant "with graco and gaiety beneath the dark-brown 
eyelashes, which are well spaced and not too long. Tho nose, sym- 
metrical and of medium size, descends perpendicularly from between 
the eyebrows.' The little valley separating the nose from the upper 
lip is divinely proportioned. The mouth, inclined to be rather small. 
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58 tthvays stirrwl by a sweet smile; the rather tliick lip.s are made of 
honey and eoriil. Thu teeth are small, polished as ivory, and sym- 
metrically ranged, and the breath has the odor of the sweetest per- 
fumes. Her voice is that of a goddess. The chin is divided by a dim- 
ple; the whole face approximates to a virile rotundity. The straight 
iong neck, whit<‘ and full, rises gracefully from the shoulders. On the 
ample bosom, revealing no indication of the bones, aviso the rounded 
breasts, of eiiual and fitting size, and e.'chnling the perfume of the 
]K‘uch(‘s they resenihle. The rather jdiinip hands, on the back like 
snow, on the palm like iiory, are e.vaetly the. length of the face; tin* 
full and rounded llnger.s ai'c long and terinimiling in round, e,\irved 
nails of soft eidor. 'I'he chest iu. a whole has the form of a p(‘ar, re 
versed, hut a little compressed, and the base atUiehisl tf> the neck in 
a delightfully well-projioilioiied manner. The belly, the flanks, and 
tbe secret jiarla aro wortliy of tlie chest j tliu hips are lurgs and 
rounded; tlio tbiglm, tlio legs, and the arms are in just proportion. 
The breadth of tho shoulders is also in tbe most perfect relation to 
tlie dimensions of the other parts of the body; tlio feet, of medium 
length, terminate in beautifully arranged toes." (fioudoy reproduces 
tills passage in La BeauU dcs Femwesj of. also Stratz, Die SohSnheit 
ilea Weibliohen KSrpers, Chapter III.) 

Gabriel da llinut, who published in 168T a treatise of no very 
great importance, De la BeauH, also wrote under tlie title of La 
Faulegraphie a very elaborate description, covering Sixty pages, of 
Faille de Vlguier, a Gascon lady of good fiimyy and virtuous life 
living at Toulouse. Minut was her devoted admirer and addressed an 
affectionato poem to her just Iiefore his death. She was seventj' years 
of age when lie wrote tlie elaborate account of her beauty. She had 
bine ^es and fair hair, though belonging to one of the darkest parts 
of France. f 

Floss and Bartels (Das Weib, bd. 1, sec. 3) have independently 
brought together a number of passages from the ivrlters of many 
countries describing their ideals of beauty. On this collection I have 
not drawn. 

When we survey broadly tlie ideals of feminme beauty set 
down by tha peoplos of many lands, it is interesting to note 
that tlicy all contain many features which appeal to the 
{esthetic tasto of the modern European, and many of them, 
indeed, contain no features which obviously cla.sh with his 
canons of taste. It may even he said that the ideals of some 
savages affect us more sympathetically than some of the ideals 
of our own mediteval ancestors. As a matter of fact, European 
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travelers in all parts of the world have met with women who 
were gracious and pleasant to look on, and not seldom even 
in the strict sense beautiful, from the standpoint of European 
standards. Such individuals have been found even among 
those races with the greatest notorieiy for ugliness. 

Even among ao primitive and remote a people as the Australians 
beauty in the European sense is sometimes found. “I have on two 
Dccasions,” Lumholtz states, “seen what might bo called beauties 
among the women of western Queensland. Their hands were small, 
their feet neat and well shaped, witli so high an instep that one 
asked oneself involuntarily where in the world they had acquired this 
aristocratic mark of beauty. Their figpire was above criticism, and 
their skin, aa is usually the case among the young women, was as 
soft as velvet. When these black daughters of Eve smiled and showed 
tlieir beautiful white teeth, and when their eyes peeped coquettislily 
from beneath the curly hair which hung in quite the modern fashion 
down their foreheads,” Lriinholtz realised that even here women could 
exert the influence asorihed by Goethe to women generally. (C. Lum> 
holtz, Among Gmvnibala, p. 182.) Much hos, again, been written about 
the beauty of the American Indians. See, e.g., an article by Dr. Shu- 
feldt, “Beauty from an Indian's Point of View,” Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine, April, 1885. Among the Seminole Indians, especially, it is said 
that types of handsome and comely women are not uncommon. {Olay 
MaoCatdoy, “Seminote Indians of Florida,” Mfth Annaal Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1883-1884, pp. 493 et seq.) ^ 

There is much even in the negress which appeals to the European 
as beautiful. "I have met many negresses,” remarks Castellan! {Les 
Femmes au Congo, p. 2j, "who could say proudly in the words of the 
Song of Songs, T am black, but comely.’ Many of our peasant women 
have neither the some grace nor the same delicate skin as some 
natives of Cassai or Songha. As to color, I have seen on the African 
continent creaturea of pale gold or even red copper whose fine and satiny 
skin rivals the most delicate white skins; one may, indeed, find 
beauties among women of the darkest ebony.” He adds that, on the 
whole, there is no comparison with, white women, and t}iat the negress 
soon becomes hideous. 

The very numerous quotations from travelers concerning the 
women of all lands quoted by Ploss and Bartels {Das Weib, seventh 
edition, bd, i, pp. 88-106) amply suffice to show how frequently some 
degree of beauty is found even among the lowest human rooes. Of., 
also, Montegazza’s survey of the women of different races from this 
point of view, Fisiologia della Donna, Cap. IV. 
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The fact that the modern European, whose culture may be 
supposed to hare made him especially sensitive to sestlietic 
beauty, is yet able to find beauty among even the women of 
savage races serves to illustrate the statement already made 
that, whatever modifying influences may have to bo admitted, 
beauty is to a large extent an objective matter. The existence 
of this objective element in beauty is confirmed by the fact 
that it is sometimes found that the men of the lower races ad- 
mire European women more than women of tlieir own race. 
There is reason to believo that it is among tlie more intelligent 
men of lower race — that is to say those whose -ffisthetic feelings 
are more developed — tliat the admiration for white women is 
most likely to be found. 

"Mr. Winwood Reade,” stated Darwin, "who has had ample op- 
portunities for observation, nob only with the negroes of the West 
Coast of Africa, but with those of the interior who have never as- 
sociated with Europeans, is convinced that their ideas of beauty are. 
On the whole, the same os ours; and Dr. Rohlfs writes to me to the 
same effect with respect to Bornu and tho countries inhabited by the 
Pullo tribes. Hr. Reade found that he agreed with the negroes in 
their estimation of the beauty of the native girls; and that their 
appreciation of the beauiy of European women corresponded with 
ours. . . . The Fuegiana, as I have been informed by a missionary 
who long resided with them, considered European women os extremely 
beautiful ... I should add that a most racperienced observer, Captain 
[Sir R.] Burton, believes tliat a woman whom wo consider beautiful 
is admired throughout the world.” [Darwin, Descent of Men, Chapter 
XIX.) 

Mantegazza quotes a conversation between a South American 
chief and an Argeniins who had asked him which he preferred, the 
women of his own people or Christian women; the chief replied that 
he admired Christian women most, and when asked the reason said 
that they were whiter and taller, Itod finer hair and smoother skin. 
[Mantegazza, Fisloloffia della Donno, Appendix to Cap. VIII.) 

Nordenskjhld, as quoted by Ploso and Bartels, states that tho 
Eskimo regard their own type as more ugly than that produced by 
crossing with white persons, and, according to Xropf, tho Nosa Kaffers 
admire and seek tho fairer half-castes in preference to their own 
women of pure race (Plo-ss and Bertels, Dew Tfrih, seventh edition, hd. 
1, p. 78). There is a widespread admiration for fairness, it may be 
added, among dark peoples. Fair men are admired by the Papuans at 
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Torres Straits {Reports of the Oambridge Anthropological Eaypedition 
vol. V, p. 327 ) . The common use of powder among the women of dark' 
skinned peoples boars witness to the existence of the same ideal. 

Strata, in his books Die Schdnheit dra WeilUohen Korpers and 
Die RassenschSnheit dea Weihes, argues that the ideal of beauty is 
fundamentally the same throughout the world, and that the finest 
persons among the lower races admire and struggle to attain the 
type which is found commonly and in perfection among the white 
peoples of Europe. When in Japan he found that among the numerous 
pliotographs of Japanese beauties everywhere to be seen, his dragoman, 
a Japanese of low birtli, selpcted as the most beautiful those which 
displayed markedly the Japanese type wiUi narrow-slitted eyes and 
broad nose. When he sought the opinion of a Japanese photographer, 
trho called himself an artist and had some claim to be so consideted, 
the latter selected as moat beautiful three Jajmnese girls who in 
Europe also would have been considered pretty. In Java, also, when 
selecting from a large number of Javanese girls a few suitable for 
pholograpbing, Straiz was surprised to find that a Javanese doctor 
pointed out as moat beautiful those which most closely corresponded to 
tlio European type. (Strata, Die MaaaensohSnheit dee Weibes, fourtli 
edition, 1003, p. 3; id., Die Kdrperformen d&r Japaner, 1004, p. 78.) 

Strata reproduces (Eassensehonheit, pp. 86 et aeq.) a representa- 
tiou of Kwan-yin, the Chinese goddess of divine lore, and quotes some 
remarks of Eorcl’s oonoorning the wide deviation of tlie representa- 
tions of the goddess, a type of gracious beauty, from the Chinese racial 
type. Strata further reproduces the figure of a Buddhistic goddess 
from Java (now in the Archfoologicol Museum of Leyden) which rep- 
resents a type of loveliness corresponding to the most refined and 
classio European ideal. 

Not only is there a fundamentally objective element in 
beauty throughout the human species, but it is probably a sig- 
nificant fact tliat we may find a similar element throughout the 
whole animated world. The things that to man are most beau- 
tiful throughout Nature are those that are intimately asso- 
ciated with, or dependent upon, the sexual process and the sex- 
ual instinct. This is the case in the plant world. It is so 
throughout most of tlie animal world, and, as Professor Poul- 
ton, in referring to this often nnexplained and indeed unno- 
ticed fact, remarks, "tlie song or plume which excites the mat- 
ing impulse in the hep. is also in a high proportion of cases 
most pleasing to man himself. And not only this, hut in their 
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past Mstory, so far as it has been tracod {e.g., in the develop- 
ment of the characteristic markings of the male peacock and 
argus pheasant), such features have gradually become more and 
more pleasing to us as they have acted as stronger and stronger 
stimuli to the hen.”^ 


1 Nature, April 14, 1808, p. 56. 
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Beauty to Some Extent Consists Primitively in an Exaggeration 
of the Sexual Characters — The Sexual Organs — Mutilations, Adorn- 
ments, and Garments — Sexual Allurement the Original Objeot of Such 
Devices — The Religious Element — ^Unmsthetio Character of the Sexual 
Organs— ‘Importance of the Secondary Sexual Characters — ^Tho Pelvis 
and Hips — Steatopygia — Obesity — Gait — ^The Pregnant Woman as a 
Medimval Type of Beauty — ^The Ideals of the Renaissance— The 
Breasts — The Corset — ^Its Object — Its History — Hair — ^The Beard — ^Tha 
Element of National or Racial Type in Beauty — ^The Relative Beauty 
of Blondes and Brunettes — ^The General European Admiration for 
Blondes — ^The Individual Eoctors in the Constitution of the Idea of 
Beauty — ^Tho Love of the Exotic. 

In the eonstitntion. of our ideals of masculine and feminine 
beauty it was inevitable tlrat the sexual characters should from 
a very early period in the history of man form an important 
element. From a primitive point of view a sexually desirable 
and attractive person is one whose sexual characters are either 
naturally prominent or artificially rendered so. The beautiful 
woman is one endowed, as Chaucer expresses it, 

‘'With buttokes brode and brestes rounde and hye ” ; 

that is to say, she is the woman' obviously best fitted to bear 
children and to suckle them. These two physical characters, 
indeed, since they represent aptitude for the two essential acts 
of motherhood, must necessarily tend to be regarded as beau- 
tiful among all peoples and in all stages of culture, eveu in high 
stages of civilization when more refined and perverse ideals 
tend to find favor, and at Pompeii as a decoration on the east 
side of the Purgatorium of the Temple of Isis we find a repre- 
sentation of Perseus rescuing Andromeda, who is shown as a 
woman with a very small head, small hands and feet, hut with 
a fully developed body, large breasts, and large projeding 
nates.i 


i Figured in Mau’a Pompeii, p. 174. 
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To a certain extent— and, as -we shall see, to a certain 
extent only — the primary sexual characters are objects of ad- 
miration among primitive peoples. In the primitive dances of 
many peoples, often of sexual significance, the display of the 
sexual organs on the part of both men and women is frequently 
a prominent feature. Even down to mcdiajval times in Europe 
the garments of men sometimes permitted the sexual organs ^to 
be visible. In some parts of the world, also, the artificial en- 
largement of the female sexual organs is practised, and thus 
enlarged they arc considered an important and attractive feat- 
ure of beauty. 

Sir Andrew Smith informed Darwin ilmt the elongated nymphia 
(or "Hottentot apron") found among the women of some South African 
tribes waa formerly greatly admired by the men {Descent of Man, 
Chapter XIX). This formation is probably a natural peculiarity of 
the women of these races which is very much exaggerated by in- 
tentional monipulation due to the admiration it arouses. The mis- 
sionary hlerensl^ reported the prevalence of the practice of artificial 
elongation among the Basuto and other peoples, and the anatomical 
cvidonco'ls in favor of its partly artificial character. (The Hottentot 
apron is fully discussed by Floss and Bartels, Das Weib, bd. 1, sec. vi.) 

In the Jaboo country on the Bight of Benin in West Africa, 
Daniell stated, it was considered ornamental to elongate the labia and 
the clitoris artificially; small weights were appended to the clitoris 
and gradually increased. (W. F. Daniell, Topography of Gulf of 
Guinea, 1340, pp. 24, 53.) 

Among the Bawenda of the northern Transvaal, tlie missionary 
Wessmann states, it is customary for young girls from the age of 
8 to spend a certain amount of time every day in pulling the labia 
■majora in order to elongate them; in selecting a wife the young men 
attach much importance to this elongation, and the girl whose labia 
stand out most is most attractive. {Zeitsohrift far Ethnologic, 1804, 
ht. 4, p. 363.) 

It may be added that in various parts of the world mutilations 
of the sexual organs of men and women, or. operations upon them, are 
practiced, for reasons which ore imperfectly known, since it usually 
happens that the people who practice tlicm are unable to give the 
reason for this practice, or they assign a reason which is manifestly 
not that which originally prompted the practice. Tims, the excision 
of the clitoris, practiced in many parts of Bust Africa and frequently 
supposed to be for the soke of dulling ae.xual feeling (J. S. King 
Jowrtwl of the Anthropological Society, Bombay, 1800, p. 2), seems 
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very doubtfully accounted for thus, for the -women have it done of 
their own accord; “all Sobo women [Niger coast] have their clitoris 
cut off; unless they have tliis done they are looked down upon, as 
slave women who do not get cut; ns soon, therefore, as a Sobo woman 
has collected enough money, she goes to an operating woman and pays 
her to do the cutting.” (Jowmal of the Anthropologioal Institute, 
August-Noveraber, 1898, p. 117.) The Comte de Ciiidi investigated 
this matter in -tiro Niger Delta: “I have questioned both native men 
and women,” he states, “to try and get the natives’ reason for this 
rite, but the almost universal answer to my queries was, ‘it is our 
country’s fashion.’ ” One old man told him it was practiced because 
favorable to continence, and several old women said that once the 
women of the land used to suffer from a peculiar kind of madness 
which this rite reduced. (Journal of the Anthropologioal Institute, 
August-November, 1890, p. 69.) In the same way the subinoieion of 
the urethra (mika operation of Australia) is frequently supposed to be 
for the ijurpose of preventing oonception (See, e.g., tlie descrlp-tion of 
the operation hy J. G-. Garson, Medical Press, February 21, 1894), but 
this is very doubtful, and B. C. Stirling foimd that subincised natives 
often had large families. (Intercolonial Quarterly Journal of Medicine 
and Surgery, 1804.) * 

A passage in the Maine Ohroniole for 1367 (as quoted by.Sohultz, 
Das Hofisohe Lehen, p. 297) shows that at that time the truucs of 
the men were so made that it -was always posslblo for the sexual 
org^s to be seen in -walking or sitting. 

This iasistence on the naked sexual organs as objects of 
attraction is, however, comparatively rare, and confined to 
peoples in a lo-w state of cnlture. Very much more widespread 
is the attempt -to beautify and call attention to -the sexnal or- 
gans by tattooing,! by adornment and by striking peculiarities 
of clotMng. The tendency for beauty of clothing tp be accepted 
as a substitute for beauty of body appears early in the history 
of mankind, and, as we know, tends to be absolutely accepted 
in civilization.2 ‘'We exclaim,” as Goethe remarks, "‘What a 

1 As a native of Lukunor said to the traveler Mertons, "It has -the 
same object as your clothes, to please the women,” 

2 “The greatest provocations of lust are from our apparel,” os 
Burton states (Anatomy of Melanoholy, Fart III, Sec. II, Mem. II, 
Subs. Ill), illustrating this proposition with immense learning. Stanley 
Hall (Amerioan Journal of Psychology, vol. ix, Part III, pp, 365 et seq.) 
has some interesting observations on the various psychic influences of 
clothing; of. Bloch, Beitrdge mr Mtiologie der PsychopatMa Seanialis, 
Toil II, pp. 330 el aeq. 
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beautiM little foot I’ when we have morely seen a pretty shoe; 
we admire the lovely waist when nothing has met out eyes but 
an elegant girdle/' Our realities and our traditional ideals are 
hopelessly at variance; the Greeks represented their statue.s 
without pubic hair because in real life they liad adopted the 
oriental cuvstom of removing the hairs; we compel our sculptors 
and painters to make similar rejmesentations, though they no 
longer correspond cither to realities or to our own ideas of what 
is beautiful and fitting in real life. Our artists are themselves 
oc|ually ignorant and confused, and, as Strate has repeatedly 
shown, they constantly reproduce in all innocence the deforma- 
tions and patliologieal characters of detective models. If wo 
wore honest, we should say — ^like the little boy before a picture 
of the Judgment of Paris, in answer to his mother’s question 
as to which of the three goddesses he thought most beautiful — 
‘“I can’t tell, because they haven’t their clothes on.” 

The concealment actually attained was not, however, it 
would appear, originally sought. Various authors have brought 
together evidence to show that the main primitive purpose of 
adornment and clothing among savages is not to conceal the 
body, but to draw attention to it and to render it more attrac- 
tive. Westermarek, especially, brings forward numerous exam- 
ples of savage adornments which serve to attract attention to 
the sexual regions of man and woman.i He further argues that 
the primitive object of various savage peoples in practicing cir- 
cumcision, as other similar mutilations, is really to secure sex- 
ual attractiveness, whatever religious significance they may 
sometimes have developed subsequently. A. more recent view 

1 Iliatory Of Human Marriage, Chapter IX, especially p, 201. Wa 
have a Htrikiiifi and comparatiwly nualcrn Kuruiiean example of an 
arUrIc of clothing designed to draw attention to the sexual sphere in 
the codpiece (tlie French hraguette), familiar to ns tlirough fifteenth 
and sixteenth century jiieturra and numerous alluHions in Babelais and 
in Elizabethan liternture. This was originally a metal Iwx for the 
proteotion of the sexual organs in war, but subsequently gave place to 
a leatlier ca'-e <mly worn hv the lower classes, and hecume finally on 
elegant article of lasliionahto apparel, often made of silk and adorned 
with ribbons, even with gold and jewels. (See, e.g., Bloch, Beltr&ge 
eur JEliologlo der Psyohopathia Hextuilis, Toil I, p. 150.) 
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represents the magical influence of both adornment and mutila- 
tion as primary, as a method of guarding and insulating danger- 
ous bodily functions. Frazer, in The Golden Bought is the most 
able and brilliant champion of this view, which undoubtedly 
embodies a large element of truth, although it must not be 
accepted to the absolute exclusion of the influence of sexual 
attractiveness. The two axe largely woven in together.^ 

There is, indeed, a general tendency for the sexual func- 
tions to take on a religious character and for tlie sexual organa 
to become sacred at a very early period in culture. Generation, 
the reproductive force in man, animals, and plants, was realized 
by primitive man to be a fact of the fi.rst magnitude, and 
he symbolized it in the sexual organs of man and woman, which 
thus attained to a solemniiy which was^ entirely independent of 
purposes of sexual allurement. Phallus worship may almost be 
said to be a universal phenomenon; it is found even among 
races of high culture, among the Homans of the Empire and the 
Japanese to-day ; it has, indeed, been thought by some that one 
of the origins of the cross is to be found in the phallus, 

"Hardly any other object,” remarks Dr. Richard Andree, “hat 
been with such great unanimity represented by nearly all peoples oe 
the phallus, the symbol of procreative force in the religions of the 
Raat and an object of veneration at public festivals. In the Moabitic 
Baal Peor, in the cult of Dionysos, everywhere, indeed, except ii 
Persia, we meet with Priapic representations and the veneration ac 
corded to the generative organ. It is needless to refer to the greai 
significance of the Linga puja, the procreative organ of the god Siva 
in Indie, a god to whom more temples were erected than to any othei 
Indian deify. Our museums amply show how common phallic repre 
sentations are in Africa, Ehst Asia, the Pacific, frequently in eon 
nection with religious worship,” (R. Andree, "Amerikonache Phallus 
Dorstellungeu,” Zeitaohrift fur Wthnologie, 1806, ht. 6, p, 678.) 

Women have no external generative organ like the phallus t( 
play a large .part in life as a sacred symbol. There is, however, somi 

lA correspondent in Ceylon has pointed out to me that in ttu 
Indian statues of Buddha, Vishnu, goddesses, etc., the neoklooe alwayi 
covers the nipples, a sexually attractive adornment being thus at tlw 
same time the guardian of the orifices of the body. Crawley {Thi 
liythio Rose, p. 136) regards mutilations as in the nature of permanen 
amulets or oharms. 
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reason to believe that the triangle is to some extent such a. symbol. 
Lejeune (“La Beprosentation Scxuella en Beligion, Art, et P(?dagogie,” 
Bulletin de la Sooidtc d’Antliropologie, Paris, October 3, 1001 ) brings 
forward reasons in favor of the view that the triangular hair-covered 
re^on of the mens veneris has had considerable aignifieance in this 
respect, and he presents various primitive figures in illustration. 

Apart from the religious and magical properties so widely 
accorded to the primary se.xtial diaraetcrs, there are other 
reasons why tiiey should uot often have gained or long retained 
any groat importance as objects of sexual allurement. They 
are unnecessary and inconvenient for this purpose. The erect 
attitude of man gives them here, indeed, an advantage pos- 
sessed by very few animals, among whom it happens with ex- 
ti’cme rarity that the primary sexual characters are rendered 
attractive to the eye of the opposite sex, though they often are 
to the sense of smell. The sexual regions constitute a pecu- 
liarly vulnerable spot, and remain so even in man, and the need 
for their protection which thus exists conflicts with the promi- 
nent display required for a sexual aHurement. This end is far 
more effectively attained, with greater advantage and less dis- 
advantage, by concentrating the chief ensigns of sexual at- 
tractiveness on the upper and more conspicuous parts of the 
body. This method is well-nigh universal among animals as 
well as in man. 

There is another reason why the sexual organa should be 
discarded as objects of sexual allurement, a reason which al- 
ways proves finally decisive as a people advances in culture. 
They are not msthetically beautiful. It is fundamentally neces- 
sary ‘that the intromittent organ of the male and the receptive 
canal of the female should retain their primitive characteris- 
tiesj they cannot, tliereforc, be greatly modified by sexual or 
natural selection, and the exceedingly primitive character they 
are thus compelled to retain, however sexually desirable and 
attractive they may become to the opposite sex finder the in- 
fluence of emotion, can rarely be regarded as beauLiful from the 
point of view of ajsthetie contemplation- Tinder the influence 
of art there is a tendency for the sexual organs to be diminished 

11 
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in size, and in no civilized country has the artist ever chosen to 
give an erect organ to his representations of ideal masculine 
beaniy. It is mainly because the unsesthetic character of a 
woman’s sexual region is almost imperceptible in any ordinary 
and normal position of tlie nude body that the feminine form 
is a more aesthetically beautiful object of contemplation than 
the masculine. Apart from this character we are probably 
bound, from a strictly sestlietie point of view, to regard the 
male form as more aesthetically beautiful.^ The femde fonn, 
moreover, usually overpasses very swiftly the period of the 
climax of its beauty, often only retaining it during a few weeks. 

The following conununleation. from a correspondent well brings 
out the divergences of feeling in this matter: 

“You write that the sex organs, in an excited condition, cannot 
be called sesthetic. But I believe that they are a source, not only of 
curiosity and wonder to many persons, but also objects of admiration. 
I happen to know of one man, extremely intellectual and refined, who 
delights in lying between his mistress’e thighs and gazing long at the 
dilated vagina. Also another man, married, and not intellectual, who 
always tenderly gazes at his wife’s organs, in a strong light, before 
intercourse, and kisses her there and upon the abdomen. The wife, 
though amative, confessed to another woman that she could not \m- 
deretand the attraction. On the other hand, two married men have 
told me that the sight of their wives’ genital parts would disgust tliem, 
and that they have never seen them. 

"If the sexual parte cannot be called (esthetic, they have still a 
strong charm for many passionate lovers, of both sexes, though not 
often, I believe, among the unimaginative and the uneducated, who are 
apt to ridioide the organs or to be rspelled by them. Many women 
confess that they are revolted by the sight of even a husband’s com- 
plete nudity, though they have no indifference for sexual embraces. I 
think that the stupid bungle of Kature in making the generative organs 
serve as means of relieving the bladder has much to do with this 
revulsion. But some women of mrotio temperament find pleasure in 
looking at the penis of a husband or lover, in handling it, and kissing 
it. Prostitutes do this in the way of business; some chaste, passionate 
wives a((t thus voluntarily. This is scarcely morbid, as the mammalia 

iMantegazzo, in his discussion of this point, although an ardent 
admirer of feminine beauty, decides that woman’s form is not, on the 
whole, more beautiful than anan’e. See Appendix to Cap. IV of 
Fisiologia della Donnet. ' 
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of most spocies smell and lick each others’ genitals. Probably primitive 
man did the same.” 

BrantOme (Vic dec Dames Galantca, Discours II) has some re- 
marks to much tho same effect coneerning the difference between men, 
some of whom take no pleasure in seeing tlio private parts of tlieir 
wives or mistresses, while others admire them and delight to kiss them. 

X must add that, however natural or legitimate the attraction of 
tho sexual parts may ho to either sex, the question of their purely 
aisthetic l)eauty remains unaffedwl. 

llcmy du Gourmoiit, in a discussion of the a'sthctic element in 
sexual beauty, considers that tlio invisibility of the sexual organs is 
tho decisive fact in rendering women more beautiful than men. “Sex, 
which is sometimes an advantage, is always a burden and always a 
flaw; it exists fur the race and not for the individual. In tho human 
male, and preetscly hccuuso of his erect attitude, sex is the predom- 
inantly striking and visible fact, the point of attack in a struggle at 
close quarters, the point aimed at from a distiinoe, an obstacle for the 
^e, whether regarded as a rugosity on the surface or as breaking tlie 
middle of a line. The harmony of the feminine bo<ty is thus geometric- 
ally much more perfect, especially when wc uonsUler the male and the 
female at the moment of desire when they present the most intense and 
natural expression of life. Then the woman, whose nioveincnts are all 
interior, or only visible by the undulation of her curves, preserves her 
full ffisthetio value, while the man, as it were, all at once receding to- 
ward tlie primitive state of animality, seems to throw oil all beauty 
and become reduced to the simple and naked condition of a genital or- 
ganism.” (Kemy de Gourmont, Fhjfsique de V Amour, p. 69.) Ueniy do 
Qourmont proceeds, however, to point out that man has his revenge 
after a woman has become pregnant, and that, moreover, the propor- 
tions of the masculine body are more beautiful than those of the 
feminine body. 

The primary sexual characters of man and woman have 
thus never at any timd played a very largo part in sexual 
allurement. With the growlii of culture, iudcecl, the very 
methods which had been adopted to call attention to the sex- 
ual organs wore by a furtlier development rotaiucil for the pur- 
pose of concealing them. From the first tho secondary sexual 
characters have been a far more widespread method of sexual 
allurement than tlie primary sexual diaractorsj and in the most 
civilized countries to-day they still constitute tho most attrac- 
tive of such methods to tlie majority of tlio population. 
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The main secondary sexual characters in -woman and -ttie type 
which they present in beautiful and well- developed persons are sum- 
marized as follows by Strata, who in hie book on the beauty of the body 
in woman sets forth the reasons for the characteristics here given: 


Delicate bony structure. 

Bounded forms and breasts. 

Broad pel-vis. 

long and abundant hair. 

Low and narrow boundary of 
pubic hair. 

Sparse hair in armpit. 

No hair on body. 

Delicate skin. 

Rounded skull. 

Small face. 

Large orbits. 

High and slender eyebrows. 

Low and small lower jaw. 

Soft transition from cheek-to neck. 
Bounded neck. 

Slender -wrist. 


Small hand, with long index finger. 
Bounded shoulders. 

Straight, small clavicle. 

Small and long thorax. 

Slender waist. 

Hollow sacrum. 

Prominent and domed nates. 
Sacral dimples. 

Bounded and thick thighs. 

Low and obtuse pubic arch. 

Soft contour of Imee. 

Bounded calves. 

Slender ankle. 

Small toes. 

Long second and short fifth toe. 
Broad middle incisor teeth. 


(Stratz, Die Sohonheit dea W^Wohen Korpers, fourteenth edition, 
1903, p. 200. This statemeht agrees at most points with my own 
exposition of the secondary sexual characters: Man and Woman, fourth 
edition, revised and enlargedg 1904.) 


Thus ife find, among most of -tfie peoples of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, the chief continents of the world, that the largo 
hips and huttocks of women are commonly regarded as an im- 
portant feature of beauiy. T^iis secondary sexual character 
represents the moat decided atmctoial deviation of the fem- 
inine type from the maaculine, a deviation demanded by the 
reproductive function of women, and in the admiration it 
arouses sexual selection is thus working in a line with natural 
seleotion. It cannot he said that, except in a very moderate 
degree, it has always been regarded as at the same time in a 
line with claims of purely sefithetio heaniy. The European 
artist frequently seeks to attenuate rather than accentuate the 
protuberant lines of the feminine hips, and it is noteworthy that 
the Japanese also regard small hips as beautiful. ,Kearly 
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everywhere else large hips and buttocks are regarded as a mark 
of beauty, and the average man is of this opinion even in the 
most aesthetic countries. The contrast of this exuberance with 
the more closely knit male form, the force of association, and 
the unquestionable fact that such development is the condition 
needed for healthy motherhood, have served as a basis for an 
ideal of sexual attractiveness which appeals to nearly all people 
more strongly than a more narrowly ajsthetic ideal, which must 
inevitably be somewhat hermaphroditic in character. 

Broad hips, which involve a large pelvis, are necessarily 
a characteristic of the highest human races, because the races 
with the largest heads must be endowed also Avith the largest 
pelvis to enable their large heads to enter the world. The 
white race, according to Baearisse, has the broadest sacrum, the 
yellow race coming next, the black race last. The white race 
is also stated to show the greatest curvature of the sacrum, the 
yellow race next, while the black race has the flattest sacrum.^ 
The black race thus possesses the least developed pelvis, 
the narrowest, and the flattest. It is certainly not an accidental 
coincidence that it is precisely among people of black race that 
we find a simulation of the large pelvis of the higher races 
admired and cultivated in the form of steatopygia. This is an 
enormously exaggerated development of the subcutaneous layer 
of fat which normally covers the buttocks and upper parts of the 
thighs in woman, and in this extreme form constitutes a kind 
of natiiral fatty tumor. Steatopygia cannot be said to exist, 
according to Dcniker, unless the projection of the buttocks 
exceeds 4 per cent, of the individual’s height; it frequently 
equals 10 per cent. True steatopygia only exists among Budi- 
man and Hottentot women, and among the peoples who are hy 
blood connected with them. An unusual development of tlie 
buttocks is, however, found among the Woloffs and many other 
African peoples.^ There can be no doubt that among the black 

1 For a discussion of the anthropology of the feminine pelvis, see 
Floss and Bartels, Dna WetS, hd. 1. Seo. VI. 

2 Floss and Bartels, loo. oit.j Beniker, Revue d'Anlhropoloffie, 
January IS, 1889, and Races of Man, p. 03. 
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peoples of Africa generally, whether true steatopygia exists 
among them or not, extreme gluteal development is regarded as 
a very important, if not the most important, mark of beauty, 
and Burton stated that a Somali man was supposed to choose 
his wife by ranging women in a row and selecting her who pro- 
jected farthest a l&tgo?- In Europe, it must be added, clothing 
enables this feature of beauty to be simulated. Even by some 
African peoples the posterior development has been made to 
appear still larger by the use of cushions, and in England in 
the sixteenth century we find the same practice well recognized, 
and the Elizabethan dramatists refer to the ‘T)um-roU,” which 
in more recent times has become the bustle, devices which bear 
witness to what Watts, tho painter, called “the persistent tend- 
ency to suggest that the most beairtiful half of humanity is 
furnished with tails.”^ In reality, as we see, it is simply a 
tendency, not to simulate an animal character, but to emphasize 
the most human and the most feminine of the secondary sexual 
characters, and tlierefore, from the sexual point of view, a 
beautiful feature.^ 

Sometimes admiration for this characteristic is associated 
with admiration for marked obesity generally, and it may be 
noted that a somewhat greater degree of fatness may also be 
regarded as a feminine secondary seznal character. This ad- 
miration is specially marked among several of the black peoples 
of Africa, and here to become a beauty a woman must, by 
drinking enormous quantities of milk, seek to become very fat. 
Sonnini noted that to some extent the same thing might be 
found among the Mohammedan women of Egypt. After bright 
eyes and a soft, polished, hairless skin, an Egyptian woman, he 
stated, most desired to obtain emhonpoint; men admired fat 

1 Dai win. 

2 Q-. F. WaitB, "On Tnate in DresB,” Nineteenth Century, 1883. 

3 From mcdiicval times onwards there has been a tendency to 
treat the gluteal region with contempt, a tendency well marked in 
speech and custom among the lowest classes in Europe to-day, but 
not easily traceable in classic times. Dtthren (Dos Qeaohleohtsleien in 
England,' bd. II, pp. 350 e# seg.) brings fonvard quotations from 
ffiathetio writers and others dealing with the beauty of this part of 
ttie body. 
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women and women sought to becomo fat, “Tlie idea of a very 
fat woman,” Sonnini adds, “is nearly always accompanied in 
Europe by that of softneas of flesh, efracemont of form, and 
defect of elasticity in the outlines. It would be a mistake thus 
to represent the women of Turkey in general, where all seek to 
become fat. It is certain that the women of the East, more 
favored by Nature, preserve longer than others the firmness of 
tliD flesh, and this precious projierty, joined to tho freshness 
and whiteness of their skin, renders them very agreeable. It 
must be added that in no part of the world is cleanliness car- 
ried so far as by the women of tlic East,”* 

The special characteristics of the feminine hips and but- 
tocks become conspicuous in walking and may be furtlior em- 
phasized by the special method of walking or carriage. The 
women of some southern countries are famous for the beauty 
of their way of walkj “the goddess is revealed hy her walk,” 
as Virgil said. In Spain, especially, among European countries, 
the walk very notably gives expression to the hips and buttocks. 
The spine is in Spain very curved, producing what is termed 
ensellure, or saddle-back — a characteristic which gives great 
flexibility to the back and prominence to the gluteal regions, 
sometimes slightly simulating steatopygia. The vibratory move- 
ment naturally produced by walldng and sometimes artificially 
heightened thus becomes a trait of sexual beauty. Outside of 
Europe such vibration of the flanks and buttocks is more frankly 
displayed and cultivated as a sexual allurement. The Papuans 
are said to admire this vibratory movement of the buttocks in 
their women. Young girls are practiced in it by their mothers 
fbr hours at a time a.s soon as tliey have reached the age of 7 
or 8, and tlio Papuan maiden wato tlius whenever she is in tire 
presence of men, subsiding into a simpler gait when, no men 
am present. Tn some parts of tropical Africa the women walk 
in tills fashion. It is also known to the Egyptians, and by the 
Arabs is called ghung.^ As Mantegazza remarks, the essentially 

1 Sonnini, Voyage, etc., vol. i, p. 308. 

aPloss and Bartels, Das Weib, l)d. 1, Sec. Ill; Mantegazsa. 
Fisiologia della Donna, Chapter HI. 
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feminine character of this gait makes it a method of sexual 
allurement. It should be observed that it rests on feminine 
anatomical cliaracteristicsj and that the natural walk of a 
femininely developed woman is inevitably difCerent from that 
of a man. 

In an ela1x>rate discussion of beauty of movement Strata sum. 
marizes the special characters of ilie gait in woman as follows; "A 
woman’s walk is chiefly distinguished from a man’s by shorter steps, 
the more marked forward movement of the hips, the greater length of 
the phase of rest in relation to the phase of motion, and by the fact 
that the compensatory movements of the upper parts of the body are 
less powerfully supported by the action of the arms and more by the 
revolution of the flanks. A man’s walk has a more pushing and active 
character, a woman’s a more rolling and passive oharacter; while a 
man seems to seek to catch his fleeing equilibrium, a woman seems to 
seek to preserve the equilibrium she hag reached .... A woman’s 
walk is beautiful when it ahows the deflnitely feminine and rolling 
character, with the greatest predominance of the moment of extension 
over that of flexion.” (Strata, Die SoMnheit dee WeibUolien Korpers, 
fourteenth edition, p. 276.) 

An occasional development of the idea of sexual beauty 
as associated with developed hips is found in the tendency 
to regard the pregnant woman as the most beautiful type. 
Stratz observes that a woman artist once remarked to him that 
since motherhood is the final aim of woman, and a woman 
reaches her full flowering period in pregnancy, she ought to be 
most beautiful when pregnant. This is so, Stratz replied, if 
the period of her 'full physical bloom chances to correspond with 
the early months of pregnancy, for with the onset of pregnancy 
metabolism is heightened, the tissues become active, the tone of 
the skin softer and brighter, the breasts firmer, so that the charm 
of fullest bloom is increased until the moment when the 
expansion of the womb begins to destroy the harmony of the 
form. At one period of European culture, however, — at a 
moment and among a people not very sensitive to the most 
exquisite aesthetic sensations, — ^the ideal of beaul^ has even 
involved the character of advanced pregnancy. In northern 
Europe during the centuries immediately preceding the Eenaia- 
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sauce the ideal of beauty^ as we may see by the pictures of the 
time, was a pregnant woman, with protuberant abdomen and 
body more or less extended backward. This is notably apparent 
in the work of the Van Eycks: in the Eve in the Brussels 
Gallery; in tlie wife of Aniolfini in the highly finished por- 
trait group in tlie National Gallery; even the virgins in the 
great masterpiece of the Van E5’cks in iiio Cathedral at Ghent 
assume the type of tlie pregnant woman. 

“Through all the middle ages down to Dtlrer and Cranach,” quite 
truly Tcmarka Laura Mnrholm {aa quoted by 1. Bloch, Bcitriigc sur 
^iioUtgio der Payohopathia ScattaHa, Teil I, p. 164), “wo And n very 
peculiar type which has falsely hoen regarded as one of merely ascetic 
character. It represents quiet, peaceful, and cheerful faces, full of in- 
nocence; tall, slender, young figures; the shoulders still scanty; the 
breasts small, with slender legs beneath their garments; and round 
the upper part of the body clothing that is tight almost to the point 
cf constriction. The waist comes just under the boeom, and from this 
point the broad skirte in folds i^ve to the most feminine part of the 
feminine body full and absolutely unhampered power of movement and 
expansion. The womanly belly even in saints and virgins is very pro- 
nounced in the carriage of tbe body and clearly protuberant beneath 
the clothing. It is the maternal function, in sacred and profane figures 
alike, which marks the whole type — indeed, the whole conception — of 
woman.” For a brief period this fashion reappeared in the eighteenth 
century, and women wore pads and other devices to increase the sizs 
of the abdomen. 

With the Eeuaissance this ideal of beauty disappeared from 
art. But in real life we still seem to trace its survival in 
the fashion for that .class of garments which involved an im- 
mense amount of expansion below the waist and secured such 
expansion by the use of whalebone hoops and similar devices. 
The Elizabethan farthingale was such a garment. This was 
originally a Spanish invention, as indicated by the nam^ (from 
verdugardo, provided with hoops), and reached England through 
Prance. We find the fashion at its most extreme point in the 
fashionable dress of Spain in the seventeentli century, such as 
it has been immortalized by Velasquez. In England hoops died 
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out during the reign of George HI but were revived for a time, 
half a century later, in the Victorian crinoline.^ 

Only second to the pelvis and its integuments as a second- 
ary sexual character in woman we must place the breasts.2 
Among barbarous and civilized peoples the beauty of the breaat 
is usually highly esteemed. Among Europeans, indeed, the im- 
portance of tliis region is so highly esteemed that the general 
rule against the exposure of the body is in its favor abrogated, 
and the breasts are the only portion of the body, in the narrow 
sense, which a European lady in full dress is allowed more or 
less to uncover. Moreover, at various periods and notably in 
the eighteenth century, women naturally deficient in this re- 
spect have sometimes worn artificial busts made of wax. Sav- 
ages, also, sometimes show admiration for this part of the body, 
and in the Papuan folk-tales, for instance, the sole distinguish- 
ing mark of a beautiful woman is breasts that stand up.^ On 
the other hand, various savage peoples even appear to regard 
the development of the breasts as ngly and adopt devices for 
flattening this part of the body.* The feeling that prompts 
this practice is not nnknown in modern Europe, for the Bul- 
garians are said to regard dereloped breasts as ugly; in 
mediaeval Europe, indeed, the general ideal of feminine slen- 
derness was opposed to developed breasts, and the garments 
tended to compress them. But in a very high degree of civil- 
ization this feeling is unknown, as, indeed, it is unknown to 
most barbarians, and the beauty of a woman’s breasts, and of 

‘ 1 Bloch brings together various interesting quotations concerning 

the farthingale and the crinoline. {BeitrUge imr Mtiologie der Psychi- 
pathia SeanuiUs, Tell I, p. 166.) He states that, like most other feminine 
fashions in dress, it was certainly invented by prostitutes. 

SThe racial variations in the form and character of the breasts 
ore great, and there are considerable yariations even among Europeans. 
Even as regards the latter our knowledge is, however, still very vague 
and incomplete s there is hero a fruitful field for the medical anthro- 
pologist. PIoss and Bartels have brought together the existing data 
(Das T7ei6, hd. I, See. VIII). Strata also disousees the Bubjeot (Die 
Sohbnheit das WeiUiohen KdrperS, Chapter X). 

8 Cambridge Anthropological Ewpemtion to Torres Straits, vol. v, 

p. 28 . 

* These devices are dealt with and illustrations gfivon by Ploss and 
Bartels, Das IVoth (loo. oit.). 
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any natural or artificial object which suggests the gracious 
curves of the bosom, is a universal source of pleasure. 

T1i 6 casual vision of a girl’s breasts may, in the chastest youth, 
evoke a strange perturbation. {Gf,, e.g., a passage in an early chapter 
of Mnroelle Tinayre’s La Maiaon du Pfohe.) We need not regard tliis 
feeling as of purely sexual origin; and in addition even to the a<Hthetio 
element it is probably founded to some extent on a. reminis-eenec of the 
earliest associations of life. This element of early association was very 
well set forth long ago by Erasmus Darwin; — 

“When the babe, soon after it is Iswn into this euld world, is 
applied to its mother’s bosom, its sense of perceiving warmth is first 
agreeably affected; next its sense of smell is delighted with tlie odor 
of her milk; then its taste is gratified by tho llavor of it; afterward 
the appetites of hunger and of thirst afford pleasure by the possession 
of their object, and by tho subsequent digestion of the aliment; and, 
last, the sense of touch is delighted by the softness and smoothneas of 
the milky fountain, the source of such variety of happiness. 

"All these various kinds of pleasure at length become associated 
with the form of the mother’s breast, which the infant embraces with 
its hands, presses with its lips, and watches with its eyes; and thus 
acquires more accurate ideas of the form of its mother's bosom than 
of the odor, flavor, and warmth which it perceives by its otlier senses. 
And hence at our maturer years, when any object of vision is presented 
to us which hy its wavy or spiral lines hears any similitude to the 
form of the female bosom, whether it be found in a landscape with 
soft gradations of raising and descending surface, or in the forms of 
some antique vases, or in other works of the pencil or the chisel, we 
feel a general glow of delight which seems to influence all our senses; 
and if the •object be not too larg* we experience an attraction to ein- 
braoo it with our lips as we did in our early infancy the bosom of our 
mothers,’’ (E. D-arwin, Zoiinotnia, 1800, vol. i, p. 174.) 

Tlie general admiration accorded to developed breasts 
and a developed pelvis is evidenced hy a pnicticc wliich, as em- 
bodied ill the corset, is all but universal in many European 
countries, as well as the extra-European countries inhabited by 
the white race, and in one form or anotlier is liy no mean.s un- 
known to peoples of oilier than the white race. 

The tightening of tho waist girth was little known to the 
Greeks of the best period, but it was practiced hy the Greeks 
of the decadence and by them transmitted to ilio Bomaus; 
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ihcre are many references in Latin literature to this practice, 
ind the ancient physician wrote against it in the same sense 
IS modern doctors. So far as Christian Europe is concerned it 
would appear that the corset arose to gratify an ideal of ascetic- 
ism rather than of sexual allurement. The bodice in early 
mediaeval days bound and compressed the breasts and thus 
tended to efface the specifically feminine character of a 
woman’s body. Gradually, however, the bodice was displaced 
downward, and its effect, ultimately, was to render the breasts 
more prominent instead of effacing them. Not only does the 
corset render the breasts more prominent; it has the further 
effect of displacing the breathing aclivily of the lungs in an 
upward direction, tlie advantage from the point of sexual 
allurement thus gained being that additional attention is drawn 
to the bosom from the respiratory movement thus imparted to 
it. So marked and so constant is this artificial respiratory 
effect, under the influence of the waist compression habitu^ 
among civilized women, that until recent years it was commonly 
supposed that there is a real and fundamental difference in 
breathing between men and women, that women’s breathing is 
thoracic and men’s abdominal. It is now known that under 
natural and healthy conditions there is no such difference, but 
that men and women breathe iu a precisely identical manner. 
The corset may Uius be regarded as the chief instrument of 
sexual allurement which the armory of costume supplies to a 
woman, for it furnishes lier with a method of heightening at 
once her two chief sexual secondary characters, the bosom 
above, the hips and buttocks below. We cannot he surprised 
that all the scientific evidence in the world of the evil of the 
corset is powerless not merely to cause its abolition, hut even 
to secure the general adoption of its comparatively harmless 

modifications. 

\ 

Several books have been written on the history of the corset. 
liSoty {Le Corset it trovers Us Affea, 1808) accepts Bouvier’s division 
of the phases through which the corset has passed: (1) the hands, or 
fascise, of Greek and Boman ladies; (2) period of transition during 
greater part of middle ages, claesio traditions still subsisting; (3) end 
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of middle ages and beginning of licnaisaance, when tight bodices were 
worn; (4) the period of whalebone bodices, from middle of sixteenth 
to end of eighteenth centuries; (5) tiio period of the modern corset. 
tVo hear of embroidered girdles in Homer. Even in Romo, however, 
the fascia: were not in general use, and were chiefly employed either to 
support the breasts or to compress their excessive development, and 
then called mamillwre. The eona was a girdle, worn usually round 
ilic hips, especially by young girls. The modem corset is a combina- 
tion of tile {atcUh and the eona. It was at the end of tlio fourteenth 
century that Isabeau of Bavaria introduced the custom of showing the 
breasts uncovered, and the word “corset" was tlien used for the first 
time. 

Stratz, in his Vrmenkleidm.g (pp, 300 ct aeq.), and in his 
Sohdnheit dea WeibUohen Kdrpcrs, Chapters VIII, X, and XVI, also deals 
with the corset, and illustrates the results of compression on the body. 
For a summary of the evidence concerning the difference of respiration 
in man and woman, its causes and results, see Havelock Ellis, iff an 
and Woman, fourth edition, 1001, pp. 220-244. With reference to the 
probable influence of the corset and unsuitable clothing generally dur- 
ing early life in impeding the development of the mammary glands, 
causing inability to sMckle properly, and thus increasing infant mortal- 
ity, SCO especially a paper by Professor Bollinger (Correapondensi-blatt 
Deutaoh. Oeaell, Anthropologie, October, 1800). 

The compression caused by the corset, it must be added, is not 
usually realized or known by those who wear it. Thus, Rushton Parker 
and Hugh Smith found, in two independent series of measurements, that 
the waist measurement was, on the average, two inches less over the 
corset than round the naked waist; "the great majority seemed quite 
unaware of the fact." In one case the difference was as much as five 
inches. {British Medical Jowmal, September 16 and 22, 1000.) 

The breasts and the developed hips are characteristics of 
vromen and are indications of functional effectiveness as well 
as sexual allurement. Another prominent sexual character 
which belongs to man, and is not obviously an index of func- 
tion, is funiished by the hair on the face. The heard may be 
regarded as purely a sexual adornment, and thus comparable to 
the somewhat similar growth on the heads of many male ani- 
mals, From this point of view its history is interesting, for it 
illustrates the tendency with increase of civilization not merely 
to dispense with sexual allurement in the primary sexual or- 
gans, but even to disregard those growths which would appear 
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to have been developed solely to act as sexual allurements. The 
cultivation of the beard belongs peculiarly to barbarous races. 
Among these races it is frequently regarded as the most sacred 
and beautiful part of the person, as an object to swear by, an 
object to which the slightest insult must be treated as deadly. 
Holding such a position, it must doubtless act as a sexual al- ' 
lurement. “Allah has specially created an angel in Heaven,” it 
is said in the Arabian Nights, “who has no other occupation 
than to sing the praises of the Creator for giving a board to men 
and long hair to women.” The sexual character of the heard 
and the other hirsute appendage is significantly indicated by 
the fact that the ascetic spirit in Christianity has always sought 
to minimize or to hide the hair. Altogether apart, however, 
from this religious influence, civilization tends to be opposed 
to the growth of hair on the masculine face and especially to 
the beard. It is part of the well-marked tendency with civiliza- 
tion to the abolition of sexual differences. We find this general 
tendency among tlie Greeks and Eomans, and, on the whole, 
with certain variations and fluctuations of fashion, in modern 
Europe also. Schopenhauer frequently referred to this dis- 
appearance of the beard as a mark of civilization, “a barometer 
of culture.”^ The absence of facial hair heightens sesthetic 
beauty of form, and is not felt to remove any substantial sex- 
ual attraction. 

That even the Egyptians regarded the beard as a mark of beauty 
and an object of veneration is shown by the fact that the priests wore 
it long and cut it off in grief (Herodotus, B^tei~pe, Chapter XXXVI). 
The respect with which the beard was regarded among the ancient 
Hebrews is indicated in the narrative (II Samuel, Chapter X) which 
tells how, when David sent his eervants to King Ilanun the latter 
shaved off half their beards; they were too ashamed to return in this 
condition, and remained at Jerieho until their beards had grown again. 
A passage in Ordericus Vitalis {Wcoleaiastioal History, Book VIII, 
Chapter X) is interesting both as regards the fashions of the twelfth 
century in England and Normandy and the feeling tliat prompted 
Ordericus. Speaking of the men of his time, he wrote: “The forepart 

1 See, o.ff., Parergtt -uttii Pwralipomena, bd. 1, p. 189, and bd. Z, p. 
482. Moll bag also discussed this point [Untersuohungen ilher the 
Libido Sewualis, bd. 1, pp. 384 ot seg.). 
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of tliplr head i« hare after the manner of tliieves, while at tho l)aok 
they nourish loiij; hair like harlots. In former times penitents, captives 
and pilgrims usually went un-haved and uoie long heurils, as an out- 
ward mark of their iienaneo or captivity or pilgrimugi>. Now almost 
all the world wear crisped hair and tn'erri", carrying on their faces the 
token of their lllthy lust like blinking goats. Their locks arc curled 
with hot irons, and instead of wearing cups they bind their heads with 
fillets. A knight bcldom appeals in public with hit, bend uncovered, 
and properly Miavi'd, aeeofding to tlie apostolic precept ( 1 Corinthians, 
Chapter XI, verses 7 and 14).” 

Wo liavc scon that there is good rwison for assuming a 
certain fundamunlal tendency whereby the niosl, varioua ])(!0- 
ples of the world, at all events in the person of their tuost in- 
telligent members, recognize and accept a common ideal of 
temiiihic beauty, so that to a (crlaiu extent beauty may be said 
to Iiave an objectively a-sthetic basis. AVe have further found 
tliat this aisthetic Iiuman ideal is modified, and very variously 
modified in different cotmtries and even in the same country 
at different periods, by a tendency, prompted by a sexual im- 
pulse which is not necessarily in harmony with aesthetic cannons, 
to emphasize, or oven to repress, one or other of the prominent 
secondary sexual characters of tiie body. AVe now come to 
another tendency w'hich is apt to an even greater e.xtent to 
limit the cultivation of the purely spsthetic ideal of beauty: 
the influences of national or racial type. 

To the average man of every race tlie woman who most 
completely embodies the type of his race is usually tlie most 
beautiful, and even mutilations and deformities often have 
their origin, as Humboldt long since pointed out, in the effort 
to accentuate the racial tj’pe.i Eastern women possess by 

1 Speaking of bome .South American tribes, he remarks {Travels, 
English translations, 1814, vol. iii. p. 23fi) that they “have as great an 
antipatUy to the beard as the Eastern ntitinna hold it in reverence. 
This antipatUy is derived from the Mime source as tlie prcdilcctiim for 
Hat forohoad.s, wlilch is been in so singiilar a manner in tlie siatucH of 
the Aztec heroes and divinities. Nations attach the idea of beauty to 
everything which particularly characterizoH Iheir own pliysical confor- 
niation, their natural physiognomy.” See also Westcrmiirek, IHstorn 
of Marriage, p, 261, llipley {liaree of Ewope, pp. 411. 202) attaches 
much importance to the sexual selectiun founded on a tendency of thisliLt 
kiad. 
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nature large and conspicuous eyes, and this characteristic they 
seek still further to heighten by art. The Ainu are the hairiest 
of races, and there is nothing which they consider so beautiful 
as hair. It is difficult to b& sexually attracted to persons who 
are fundamentally unlike ourselves in racial constitution.^ 

It frequently happens that this admiration for racial ehar- 
acteristies leads to the idealization of features which are far 
rranoved from sesthetic beauty. The firm and rounded breast is 
certainly a feature of beauty, but among many of the blade 
peoples of Africa the breasts fall at a very early period, and 
here we sometimes find that the hanging breast is admired as 
beautiful. 

The African Baganda, the Rev. J. Roecoe etates (Jowml of the 
Anthropological Institute, January- June, 1902, p. 72), admire hanging 
breaets to eueb an. extent that their young women tie them down in 
order to hasten the arrival of thiei condition. 

“The most remarkable trait of beauty in the East,” wrote Sonnim, 
“le to hare large black eyes, and nature has mode this a charaeterietio 
Sign of the women of these countries. But uot content with this, 
the women of Egypt wish their eyes to be still larger and blacker. To 
attain this Mussulmans, Jewesses, and Chrietlans, rich and poor, all 
tint their eyelids with galena. They also blacken the lashes (as 
Juvenal tells us the Roman, ladies did) and mark the angles of the eye 
so that the Assure appeoie larger.” (Sonnini, Toyage dans la Haute 
et Basse Egypte, 1799, vol. i, p. 290.) Kohl is thus only used by the 
women who have what the Arabs call "natural kohl.” Aa Flinders 
Petrie has found, the women of the so-called "Kew Race,” between the 
sixth and tenth dynasties of ancient Egypt, used galena and malachite 
for painting their faces. Jewish women in the days of the prophets 
painted their eyes with kohl, as do some Hindu women today. 

"The Ainu have a great affection, for their beards. They regard 
them as a sign of manhood and strength and consider them as espe< 
daily handsome. They look upon them, indeed, os a great and highly 
priW tfeasure.’ (J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folklore, p. 162.) 

A great many theories have been put fonvard to explain the 
Chinese fashion of compressing imd deforming the foot. The Chinese 


1 "Differences of race are irreducible,” Abel Hermant remarks 
{Oonfeseion d'un Enfant d’Eier, p. 209), "and between two beings who 
love each other they cannot fail to produce exceptional and instructive 
resiotions. In the first superficial ebullition of love, indeed, nothing not- 
able may be manifested, but in a fairly short time the 'two lovers, in- 
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are great admirers of the feminine foot, and show extreme sexual sensi' 
tiveness in regard to it. Cliincic women naturaliy possess very small 
feet, and the main reason for binding tltem is probably to be found 
in the desire to make them still smaller. (See, e,g,, Strata, Die 
Frauenkleidung, 1004, p. 101.} 

An interesting question, which in part finds its explana- 
tion here and is of considerable significance from the point of 
view of sexual selection, concerns the relative admiration be- 
stowed on blondo-s and brunettes. The question is not, indeed, 
one which is entirely settled by racial characteristics. There 
is something to bo said on tho matter from the objective stand- 
point of cesthetic considerations. Stratz, in a chapter on heanty 
of coloring in woman, points out that fair hair is more beauti- 
ful because it harmonizes better with the soft outlines of 
woman, and, one may add, it is more brilliantly conspicuous ] a 
golden object looks larger than a block object. The hair of tlie 
axmpit, also, Stratz considers should be light. On the other 
hand, the pubic hair should be dark in order to emphasize the 
breadth of the pelvis and the obtusity of the angle between the 
mons veneris and the thighs. The eyebrows and eyelashes 
should also be dark in order to increase the apparent size of 
the orbits. Stratz adds that among many thousand women he 
has only seen one who, together with an otherwise perfect form, 
has also possessed these excellencies in the highest measure. 
With an equable and matt complexion she had blonde, very 
long, smooth hair, with sparse, blonde, and curly axillary hair; 
but, altliough her eyes were bine, the eyebrows and eyelashes 
were black, as also was the not overdeveloped pubic hair.i 

We may accept it as fairly certain that, so far as any ob- 
jective standard of esthetic beauty is recognizable, that stand- 
ard involves the supremacy of the fair type of woman. Such 
supremacy in beauty has doubtless been further supported by 

nately hostile, in striving to approach each other strike against an In- 
visible partition which separates them. Tlieir sensibilities are divergent; 
everything in each shocks the other; even their anatomical conforma- 
tion, even tho langoage of their gestures: all is foreign.’* 

1 0. H. Strata, Die Bohon'h^t dee IVeihtiohen Supers, fourteenth 
edition, Chapter Xlli 
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the fact that in most European countries the ruling caste, the 
aristocratic class, 'whose superior energy has brought it to the 
top, is somewhat blonder than the average population. 

The main cause, however, in determining the relative 
amount of admiration accorded in Europe to blondes and to 
brunettes is the fact that the population of Europe must he 
regarded as predominantly fair, and tliat our conception of 
beauty in feminine coloring is influenced by an instinctive de- 
sire to seek this type in its finest forms. In the north of 
Europe there can, of course, be no question concerning the pre- 
dominant fairness of the population, but in portions of the 
centre and especially in the south it may be considered a ques- 
tion. It must, however, bo remembered that the white popula- 
tion occupying all the shores of the Mediterranean have the 
black peoples of Africa immediately to the south of them. 
They have been liable to come in contact with the black peoples 
and in contrast with -tliem they have tended not only to be 
more impressed with their own whiteness, but to appraise still 
more highly its blondest manifestations as representing a type 
the farthest removed from tlie negro. It must be ladded that 
the northerner who comes into the south is apt to overestimate 
■the darkness of the southerner because of tire extreme fairness 
of his o-wn people. The differences are, however, less extreme 
than we are apt to suppose ; there are more dark people in the 
north than we commonly assume, and more fair people in the 
south. Thus, if we take Italy, we find in its fairest part, 
Venctia, according to Easeri, that,there are 8 per cent, com- 
munes in which fair hair predominates, 81 per cent, in which 
brown predominates, and only 11 per cent, in which black 
predominates; as we go farther south black hair becomes more 
prevalent, but there are in most provinces a few communes in 
which fair hair is not only frequent, but even predominant. It 
is somewhat the same with light eyes, which are also most 
abundant in Venetia and decrease to a slighter extent as we go 
south. It is posfdhle that in former days the blondes prevailed 
to a greater degree than to-day in the south of Europe. Among 
the Berbers of the Atlas Mountains, who d,re? probably allied to 
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the South Europeans, there appears to he a fairly considerable 
proportion of blondes, ^ while on the other hand there is some 
reason to believe that blondes die out under the influence of 
civilization as well as of a hot climate. 

However this may be, the European admiration for blonde? 
dates back to early classic tinics. Gods and men in Ilomer 
would appear to be frequently described as fair.® Venus is 
nearly always blonde, as was Hilton’s Eve. Lucian refers to 
women who dye their hair.. The Greek sculptors gilded the 
hair of their statues, and tlie figurines in many cases show very 
fair hair.® The Roman custom of dyeing iho hair light, as 
Eenier has shown, was not due to the desire to be like the fair 
Germans, and when Rome fell it would appear that the custom 
of dyeing tlie hair persisted, and never died out ; it is mentioned 
by Anselm, who died at tlie beginning of tlie twelfth century.* 

In the poetry of the people in Italy brunettes, as we should 
expect, receive much commendation, though even here the 
blondes are prefeiwed. When we turn to the painters and poets 
of Italy, and the esthetic writers on beauty from the Renais- 
sance onward, the admiration for fair hair is unqualified, 
though there is no correspondingly unanimous admiration for 
blue eyes. Angelico and most of the pre-Raphaelitc artists usu- 
ally painted their women with flaxen and light-golden hair, 
which often became brown with the artists of the Renaissance 
period. Eirenzuola, in his admirable dialogue on feminine 
beauty, says that a woman’s hair should be like gold or honey 

1 See, v.g., Sergi, The Mediterranean Rase, pp. 59-75. 

SSergi (The Mediterranean Raoe, Cliapter I), by an analysis of 
Homer's color epithets, argues that in very few coses do they Involve 
foimess; but his attempt scarcely seems successful, although most of 
fiiese epithets are undoubtedly vague and involve a certain range of 
poeeible color. 

3 LCchat’s study of tlie numerous rcalistio colored statues recently 
discovered in Greece (summarized in Xentralblatt fur Anthropoloffie, 
1D04, lit. 1, p. 22) shows that with few exceptions the hair is fair. 

s Eenier, II Tijto Eatetico, pp. 127 et aeq. In another book, Lea 
Remmca Blondes aelon lea Peintrea de VEoole lie Vewiae, par deux Veni- 
tiens (one of those “VenetJan.s” being Armand I)nschot)i is brought to- 
gether much information concerning the preference for blondes in litera- 
ture, together with a great many of the recipes anciently used for 
making the hair fair. 
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or the rays of the sun. Luigini also, in his Libro delta bella 
Donna, says that hair must be golden. So also thought Pe- 
trarch and Ariosto. There is, however, no corresponding predi- 
lection among these writers lor blue eyes. Firenzuola said 
that the eyes must he dark, though not black. Luigini said 
that they must be bright and black. Niphus had previously 
said that the eyes should be "black like those of Venus” and 
the skin ivory, even a little brown. He mentions that Avicenna 
had praised the mixed, or gray eyCj 

In France and other northern countries the admiration for 
very lair hair is just as marked as in Italy, and dates back to 
the earliest ages of which we have a record. "Even before the 
thirteenth century,” remarks Houdoy, in his very interesting 
study of feminine beauty in northern France during mediaeval 
times, "and for men as well as for women, fair hair was an 
essential condition of beauty; gold is the term of comparison 
almost exclusively used.”^ He mentions that in the Acta Sanc- 
torum it is stated that Saint Qodelive of Bruges, though other- 
wise beautiful, had black Lair and eyebrows and was hence 
contemptuously called a crow. In the Gltanson de Boland and 
all the French medieval poems the eyes are invariably 
vairs. This epithet is somewhat vague. It comes from varvus, 
and signifies mixed, which Houdoy regards as showing vaiions 
irradiations, the same quality which later gave rise to the term 
iris to^ describe the pupillary membrane.® would thus 

describe not so much the color of the eye as its brilliant and 
sparkling quality. While Houdoy may have been correct, it 
stUl seems probable that the eye described as vair was usually 
assumed to be "various” in color also, of tlie kind we commonly 
call gny, which is usually applied to blue eyes encircled with 
a ring of faintly sprinkled brown pigment Such eyes axe fairly 
typical of northern France and frequently beautiful. That this 
was the case seems to be clearly indicated by the fact that, as 
Houdoy himself points out, a few centuries later the vair eye 

1 J. Houdoy, La Beaati dea Femmes dans to Liitdrature et dans 
1'A.rt du Xlle au XVIe 8iMe, 1878, pp, 32 et seq. 

2 Houdoy, op, oit., pp. 41 et seq. 
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•was legarrlod as vert, and green eyes were celebrated as the most 
beautiful.! The etymology was false, but a false etymology will 
hardly suffice to change an ideal. At the Keuaiasance Jehan 
Lemaire, when describing Venus as the type of beauty, speaks 
of her green eyes, and Eonsard, a little later, sang : 

“Noir je 7eux I’oeil et brun le teint, 

Bien quo I’oeil verd toute la Franco adore.” 

Early in the sixteenth century Brantome quotes some lines 
current in France, Spain, and Italy according to which a woman 
should have a white akin, but black eyes and eyebrows, and adds 
that personally he agrees with the Spaniard that “a brunette 
i.s sometimes equal to a blonde,”^ but there is also a marked ad- 
miration for green eyes in Spanish literature ; not only in the 
typical description of a Spanish beauty in the Celestina (Act. I) 
are the eyes green, but Cervantes, for example, when referring 
to the beautiful eyes of a woman, frequently speaks of them as 
green. 

It would thus appear that in Continental Europe generally, 
from south to north, there is a fair uniformity of opinion as 
regards the pigmentary type of feminine beauty. Such varia- 
tion as exists seemingly involves a somewhat greater degree 
of darkness for the southern beauty in harmony with the 
greater racial darkness of the southerner, but the variations 
fluctuate within a narrow range; the extremely dark type is 
always excluded, and so it woidd seem probable is the extremely 
fair type, for blue eyes have not, on the whole, been considered 
to form part of the admired type. 

If we turn to England no serious modification of this con- 
clusion is called for. Beauty is still fair. Indeed, the very 
word ‘Tair” in England itself means beautiful. That in the 
seventeenth century it was generally held essential that beautj' 
should be blonde is indicated by a passage in the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, whore Burton argues that "golden hair was ever 


1 Houdoy, op, oit., p, 83. 

a Brantmao, Vie dee Damee Oalantes, DIbcoutb II. 
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or the rays of the sun. Luigini also, in his lAbro della hella 
Donna, says that hair must be golden. So also thought Pe- 
traich and Ariosto. There is, however, no corresponding predi- 
lection among these writers for blue eyes. Firenzuola said 
that the eyes must be dark, tiiough not black. Luigini said 
that they must be bright and black. Niphus had previously 
said that the eyes should he ‘T>ladc like those of Venus” and 
the skin ivory, even a little brown. He mentions that Avicenna 
had praised the mixed, or gray eye^ 

In Prance and other northern countries the admiration for 
very fair hair is just as marked as in Italy, and dates back to 
the earliest ages of which we have a record. “Even before the 
thirteenth century,” remarks Houdoy, in his very interesting 
study of feminine beauty in northern Prance during mediaeval 
times, “and for men as well as for women, fair hair was an 
essential condition of beauty; gold is the term of comparison 
almost exclusively used.”i He mentions that in the Ada Sanc- 
torum it is stated that Saint Grodelive of Bruges, though other- 
wise beautiful, had black hair and eyebrows and was hence 
contemptuously called a crow. In the Chamon de Boland and 
all the French mediaeval poems the eyes are invariably 
vairs. This epithet is somewhat vague. It comes from varius, 
and signifies mixed, which Houdoy regards as showing various 
irradiations, the same quality which later gave rise to the term 
iris to describe tlie pupillary membrane.® Yair would thus 
describe not so much the color of the eye as its brilliant and 
sparkling quality. While Houdoy may have been correct, it 
still seems probable tlaat the eye described as vair was usually 
assumed to be “various” in color also, of the kind we commonly 
call gray, which is usually applied to blue eyes encircled with 
a ring of faintly sprinkled brown pigment. Such eyes are fairly 
typical of northern France and frequently beautiful. That this 
was the case seems to be clearly indicated by the fact that, as 
Houdoy himself points out, a few centuries later the vavr eye 

1 J. Houdoy, La BeoAiti dee Femmes dons la Liitiratme et dons 
VArt du Xlle au XVIe BOole, 1876, pp. 32 et aeq. 

s Houdoy, op. cit., pp. 41 et aeq. 
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was regarded as vert, and green eyea were celebrated aa the most 
beautiful.^ The etymology was false, but a false etymology will 
hardly suffice to change an ideal. At the Eenaissaiice Jehan 
Lemaire, when describing Vemia as the type of beauty, speaks 
of her green eyes, and Eonsard, a little later, sang ; 

“Noir je voux I’oeil et brun le leint, 

Bien qne I’oeil verd tonte la Prance adore." 

Early in the sixteenth century Brantdme quotes some lines 
current in Prance, Spain, and Italy according to which a woman 
should have a white skin, but black eyes and eyebrows, and adds 
that personally he agrees with the Spaniard that "a brunette 
is sometimes equal to a blonde,”® but there is also a marked ad- 
miration for green eyea in Spanmh literature; not only in the 
typical description of a Spanish beauty in the Oehstina (Act. I) 
are the eyes green, but Cervantes, for example, when referring 
to the beautiful eyes of a woman, frequently speaks of them as 
green. 

It would thus appear that in Continental Europe generally, 
from south to north, there is a fair uniformity of opinion as 
regards the pigmentary type of feminine beauty. Such vnria 
tion as exists seemingly involves a somewhat greater degree 
of darkness for tlie southern beauty in harmony with the 
greater racial darkness of the southerner, but the variations 
fluctuate within a narrow range; the extremely dark type is 
always excluded, and so it would seem probable is the extremely 
fair type, for blue eyes have not, on the whole, been considered 
to form part of the admired type. 

If we turn to England no serious modifi.cation of this con- 
elusion is called for. Beauty is still fair. Indeed, the very 
word “fair” in England itself means beautiful. That in the 
seventeenth century it was generally held essential that beaut]' 
should be blonde is indicated by a passage in the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, where Burton argues that "golden hair was ever 

1 Houdoy, op, oit., p. 83. 

2 BiantOme, Vie des Dames Goilmtes, Dtsoours 11. 
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in great account,” and quotes many examples from classic and 
more modem literature. ^ That this remains the case is suffi- 
ciently evidenced by tlie fact that the ballet and chorus on the 
Bnglidi stage -wear yellow wigs, and the heroine of the stage 
is blonde, while the female villain of melodrama is a brunette. 

■While, however, this admiration of fairness as a mark of 
beauty unquestionably prevails in England, I do not think it 
can be said — as it probably can be said of the neighboring and 
closely allied country of Erance — ^that the most beautiful 
women belong to the fairest group of the community. In most 
parts of Europe the coarse and unbeautiful plebeian type tends 
to be very dork; in England it tends to be very fair. England 
is, however, somewhat fairer generally than most parts of 
Europe; so that, while it may be said that a very beautiful 
woman in Ihance or in Spain may belong to the blondest sec- 
tion of the commxmiiy, a very beautiful woman in England, 
even though of the same degree of blondness as her Conti- 
nental sister, will not belong to the extremely blonde section 
of the English community. It thus comes about that when we 
are in northern France we find that gray eyes, a very fair but 
yet unfreckled complexion, brown hair, finely molded features, 
and highly sensitive facial expression combine to constitute a 
type which is more beautiful than any other we meet in France, 
and it belongs to the fairest section ' of the French population. 
■When we cross over to England, however, unless we go to a 
so-called "Celtic’* district, it is hopeless to seek among the 
blondest section of the community for any such beautiful and 
refined tj^pe. The English beantiful woman, though she may 
still be fair, is by no means very fair, and from the English 
standpoint she may even sometimes appear somewhat dark:^ 
In determining what I call the index of pigmentation — or de- 
gree of darkness of the eyes and hair — of different groups in 
the National Portrait Gallery I found that the “famous beau- 

i- Anatomy of MelmeJioly, Part III, See. II, Mem. 11, Subs. II. 

sit is signifleont that Burton (Anatomy of Melancholy, loo, dt), 
while praising golden, hair, also argues that "of all eyes bliuk are most 
amiable,” quotmg many examples to this effect from elassio and later 
literature. 
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ties” (niy own personal criLorioii of beauty not being taken into 
ficeount) was somewhat nciircr to the dark than 1o the light end 
of the scale.^ II we consider, at random, individual inslances of 
famous English beauties they are not extremely fair. Lady 
Yenetia Stanley, in the early seventeenth century, who became 
the wife of Sir Kenelm Digby, was somewhat dark, with brown 
hair and eyebrows. Mrs. Overall, a little later in the same 
century, a Lancashire woman, the wife of the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, was, says Aubrey, "the greatest beauty in her time in 
England,” though very wanton, with "the loveliest eyes that 
were ever seen” ; if we may trust a ballad given by Aubrey she 
was dark with black hair. The Gunnings, the famous beauties 
of the eighteenth century, were not extremely fair, and Lady 
Hamilton, the most cliaraclei'istic type of English beauty, had 
blue, brown-flecked eyes and dark chestnut hair. Coloration is 
only one of tlio elements of boanly, though an important one. 
Other things being equal, the most blonde is most beautiful ; 
but it so happens that among the races of Groat Britain the 
other .things are very frequently not equal, and that, notwith- 
standing a conviction ingrained in the language, with us the 
fairest of women is not always tlio "fairest.” So magical, how- 
ever, is the elteci of brilliant coloring that it serves to keep 
alive in popular opinion an unqualified belief in the niiivorsal 
European creed of the beauty of blondiiess. 

We have seen that underlying the conception of beauty, 
more especially as it manifests itself in woman to man, are to 
be found at least tiiree fundamental elements: First there is 
the general beauty of the species as it tends to culminate in 
the white peoples of European origin • then there is the beauty 
due to the full development or even exaggeration of the sex- 
ual and more especially the secondary sexual characters; and 
last there is the beauty due to the complete embodiment of the 
particular racial or national type. To make the analysis fairly 
complete must be added at least one other factor: the influ- 
ence of individual taste. Every individual, at all events in 

I "Relative Abilities of the Fair and the Dark,” Monthly Review, 
August, 1901; of. H. Ellis. .A Study of Brvtish, Omius, p, 216. 
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civilization, within certain narrow limits, builds up a feminine 
ideal of his own, in part on the basis of his own special organ- 
ization and its demands, in part on the actual accidental attrac- 
tions he has experienced. It is unnecessary to emphasize the 
existence of this factor, which has always to be taken into 
account in every consideration of sexual selection in civilized 
man. But its variations are numerous and in impassioned lov- 
ers it may even lead to the idealization of features which- are in 
reality the reverse of beautiful. It may be said of many a man, 
as d’Anminzio says of the hero of his Trionfo della Morte in 
relation to the woman he loved, that “"he felt himself bound to 
her by the real qualities of her body, and not only by those 
which were most beautiful, but specially by those which were 
least leautifvl" (the novelist italicizes these words), so that his 
attention was fixed upon her defects, and emphasized them, 
thus arousing within himself an impetuous state of desire. 
Without invoking defects, however, tliere are endless personal 
variations which may all be said to come within the limits of 
possible beauty or charm. “There are no two women,” as 
Stratz remarks, “who in exactly the same way stroke back a 
rebellions loqk from their browu, no two who hold the hand in 
greeting in exactly the same way, no two who gather up their 
skirts as they walk with exactly the same movement.”^ Among 
the multitude of minute differences — which yet can be seen 
and felt — ^the beholder is variously attracted or repelled ac- 
cording to his own individual idiosyncrasy, and the operations 
of sexual selection are effected accordingly. 

Another factor in the coimtitution of the ideal of beauty, 
but one perhaps exclusively found under civilized conditions, is 
the love of the unusual, the remote, the exotic. It is commonly 
stated that rarity is admired in beauty. This is not strictly 
true, except as regards combinationB and characters which vary 
only in a very slight degree from the generally admired type. 
"Juoundun nihiil est quod non reficii variaias," according to the 
saying of Publilius Syrus. The greater nervous restlessness 

1 Stratz, Die Sohdnheit dea WMVUohen Kdrpera, p. 217. 
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and sensibility of civilization heightens this tendency, which 
is not infrequently found also among men of artistic genius. 
One may refer, for instance, to Baudelaire’s profound admira- 
tion for the mulatto type of beauty. ^ In every great centre of 
civilization the national ideal of beauty tends to be somewhat 
modified in exotic directions, and foreign ideals, as well as for- 
eign fashions, become preferred to those that are native. It is 
significant of this tendency that when, a few years since, an 
enterprising Parisian journal hung in its sails the portraits of 
one hundred and thirty-one actresses, etc., and invited the votes 
of the public by ballot as to the most beautiful of them, not one 
of the three women who came out at the head of the poll was 
French. A dancer of Belgian origin (Cite de Merode) was by 
far at the head with over 3000 votes, followed by an American 
from San Francisco (Sybil Sanderson), and tlien a Polish 
woman. 


i Bloch (BeiMge ew MtioCogie der Payohopafhio. SmuaUs, TpH IT, 
cp. 261 et aeg.) brings togclhcr some fads bearing on the atoiration 
for negressee in Paris and elsewhere. 
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Beaui^ not the Sola Element in the Scanml Appeal of Yision— 
Movement— The Mirror — ^Nareifiaiem — Pygmalionisra. — ^Mixoacopy — ^Thc 
Indifference of Women to Male Beauty — ^The Significance of Woman’s 
Admiration of Strength — The Spectacle of Strength is a Tactile Quality 
made Visible. 

Oua discTassion of the sensory element of vision in human 
sexual selection has been mainly an attempt to disentangle the 
chief elements of beauty in so far as beauty is a stimulus to 
the sexual instinct. Beauty by no moans comprehends the 
whole of the influences whicdi make for sexual allurement 
through vision, but it is the point at which all the most pow- 
erful and subtle of these are focussed; it represents a fairly 
definite complexus, appealing at once to the sexual and to the 
(esthetic impulses, to which no other sense can furnish anything 
in any degree analogous. It is because this conception of 
beauty has arisen upon it that vision properly occupies the 
supreme position in man from the point of view which we 
here occupy. 

Beauty is thus the chief, but it is not the sole, element 
in the sexual appeal of vision. In all parts of the world this 
haa always been well understood, and in courtship, in the effort 
to arouse tumescence, the appeals to vision have been multi- 
plied and at the same time aided by appeals to the other senses. 
Movement, especially in the form of dancing, is the most im- 
portant of the secondary appeals to vision. This is so well rec- 
ognized that it is scarcely necessary to insist' upon it here ; it 
may suffice to refer to a sii^le tyical example. The most 
decent of Polynesian dances, according to William Ellis, was the 
him, which was danced by the daughters of chiefs in the pres- 
ence of young meu of rank with the hope of gaining a future 
husband , “The daughters of the chiefs, who were the dancers 
on these occasions, at times amounted to five or six, though 
occasionally only one exhibited her symmetry of figure and 
■ ( 186 ) 
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gracefulness of action. Their dress was singular, but elegant. 
The head was ornamented with a flue and beautiful braid of 
human hair, wound round the bead in tho form of a turban, 
A triple wreath, of scarlet, white, and yellow flowers adorned 
the head-dress. A loose vest of spotted cloth covered the lower 
part of tlie bosom. The tihi, of fine white stiffened cloth fre- 
quently edged with a scarlet border, gathered like a large frill, 
passed under the arms and reached below the waist; while a 
handsome fine cloth, fastened round the waist with a band or 
sash, covered the feet. The breasts were ornamented witli rain- 
bow-colored mother-of-pearl shells, and a covering of curiously 
wrought network and feathers. The music of the hura was the 
large and small drum and occasionally the flute. The move- 
ments were generally alow, but always easy and natural, and no 
exertion on the part of tlie performers was wanting to render 
them graceful and attractive.”^ Wo soo here, in this very 
typical example, how the extraneous visual aids of movement, 
color, and brilliancy aro invoked in conjunction vfitli music to 
malte tlie appeal of beauty more convincing in the process of 
sexual selection. 

It may be in place here to mention, in passing, tho consiclcrahlo 
place which vision occupies in normal and abnormal methods of 
heightening tumescence under circumstanoca which cxcliido deflnito 
selection by beauty. The action of mirrors belongs to this group of 
phenomena. Mirrors are present in profusion in high-class brothels — 
on the walls and also above the beds. Innocent youths and girls are 
also often impelled to contemplate themselves in lairrors and somc- 
times thus produce the first traces of sexual excitement. I have re- 
ferred to the developed forms of tliis kind of self-contemplation in the 
Study of Auto-erotism, and in this oonnection have alluded to the 
fable of Narcissus, whence Nhcke has since devised the term Narcissism 
for this group of phenomena. It is only necessary to mention the 
enormous production of photographs, representing normal and abnormal 
sexual actions, specially prepared for the purpose of exciting or of 
gratifying sexual appetites, and the frequency with which even normal 
photographs of the nude appeal to the same lust of the eyes. 


1 William Ellis, Po^/nesian, Researohea, second edition, 1832, vol, I, 
p. 215. 
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Pjgraalionism, or falling in love with aiatuea, is a rare form of 
erotomania founded on tlie sense of vision and closely related to the 
allurement of beauty. (I here use “pygmalionism” as a general term 
for the sexual love of statues; it is sometimes restricted to cases in 
which a man requires of a prostitute that sho shall assume the part 
of a statue which gradually comes to life, and finds sexual gratifica- 
tion in this performoace alone; Bulenburg quotes examples, Seomale 
Neiiropathie, p. 107.) An emotional interest in statues is by no means 
uncommon among young men during adolescence. Heine, in Florentine 
'Nights, records the experiences of a boy who conceived a sentimental 
love for a statue, and, as this hook, appears to he largely autobio- 
gi-aphieal, the incident may have been founded on fact. Youths have 
sometimes masturbated before statues, and even before the imago of 
the Virgin; such, cases are known to priests and mentioned in manuals 
for confessors. Pygmalionism appears to have been not uncommon 
among the ancient Greeks, and this has been ascribed to their eestlictic 
sense; hut the mauifestaUen is due rather to the absence than to the 
presence of oasthetio feeling, and we may observe among ourselves that 
it is the ignorant and uncultured who feel the indecency of statues and 
thus betray their sense of the sexual appeal of such objects. We have 
to remember that in Greece statues played a very prominent part in 
life, and also that they were Unled, and thus mors lifolilce than with 
us, Lucian, Athenwus, AHion, and others refer to oases of men who 
fell in love with statues. Tarnowslcy (Seeeml Instiwt, Hnglish edition, 
p. 85) mentions the case of a young man who was arrested in St. 
Petersburg for paying moonlight visits to the statue of a nymph on 
the terrace of a country bouse, and Krafft-Sbing quotes from a French 
newspaper the case which, occurred in Paris during the spring of 1877 
of a gardener who fell in love with a Venus in one of the parks. (I, 
Bloch, Beitriige «w ^tiologie der PsyokopatMa Semuilis, Teil II, pp. 
297-.805, brings together various facts bearing on tliis group of moni- 
festations.) 

Heerophily, or a sexual attraction for corpses, is sometimes re- 
garded as related to pygmalionism. It is, however, a more profoundly 
morbid manifestation, and may perhaps he regarded as a kind of 
perverted sadism. 

Founded on the sense of vision also we find a phenomenon, border- 
ing on the abnormal, which is by Moll termed mixosoopy. This means 
the sexual pleasure derived from the spectacle of other persons engaged 
in natural or perveise sexual aotions. (Moll, Kowtrdre Seaualemp- 
findung, third edition, p. 308. Moll considers that in some cases mix- 
osoopy is related to masochism. There is, however, no necessary con- 
nection between the two phenomena.) Brothels are prepared to ac- 
commodate visitors who merely desire to look on, and for their con- 
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venienoe 'Carefully contrived peepholes are provided; such visitors are in 
Paris termed '’itoywrs” It is said by Cottignoa that persons Indo at 
night in the hushes in Uie Champs BlysCes in the hope of witnessing 
such scenes between servant girls and their lovers. In England during 
a country walk I have oome across an elderly man carefully ensconced 
behind a bush and intently watching through his field-glass a couple 
of lovers reclining on a hank, though the actions of the latter wore not 
apparently marked by any excess of indecorum. Such impulses arc 
ody slightly abnormal, whatever may be said of iliem from the point 
of view of good taste. They are not very far removed from tlie legiti- 
jnate curiosity of the young woman who, believing herself unobserved, 
turns her glass on to a group of young men bathing naked. They 
only become truly perverse when the gratification thus derived is sought 
in preference to natural sexual gratification. They are also not norma) 
when they involve, for instance, a man desiring to witness his wife 
in the act of coitus with another man. I have been told of the case 
of a scientific man who encouraged his wife to promote the advances 
of a young friend of his own, in his own drawing-room, he himself re- 
maining present and apparently taking no notice; the younger man 
was astonished, hut accepted the situation. In such a case, when the 
motives tliat led up to tlie episode arc obscure, we must not too 
hastily aesumo that masochism or even mixoscopy is involved. Eor 
information on some of the points mentioned above sec, c,p., i, Bloch, 
BeitrUge mr ^tialogio der Ptyolnopatfida SeamaUs, Toll I, pp. 200 
sf ieq,s Tail II, pp. 190 et atgj. 

Wide, however, as is the appeal of beauty in sexual selec* 
tion, it cannot be said to cover by any means the whole oE tlie 
visual field in its sexual relationship. Beauty in tlie human 
species is, above all, a feminine attribute, making its appeal to 
men. Even for women, as has already been noted, beauty is 
still a feminine quality, which they usually admire, and in cases 
of inversion worship with an ardor which equals, if it does not 
surpass, that experienced by normal men. But the normal 
woman experiences no corresponding cult for the beauty oi 
man. The perfection of the body of man is not behind that of 
woman in beauty, but the study of it only appeals to the artist 
or the ffisthetician; it arouses sexual enthusiasm almost exclu- 
sively in the male sexual invert. Whatever may be the case 
among animals or even among savagcB, in civilization the man 
who is most successful with women is not the most hH-ndH/nrin 
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man, and may be the reverse of handsome.^ The maiden, accord- 
ing to the old saying, v^ho has to ehooso between Adonis and 
Hercules, will turn to Hercules. 

A correspondent writes ; “Men are generally attracted in the first 
instance hy a woman’s beauty, either of face or figure. I'requently this 
is the highest form of love they are capable of. Personally, my own 
love is always prompted by this. In the ease of my wife there was 
certainly a leaven of friendship and moral sympathies but these alone 
would never have been translated into love had she not been young 
and good-looking. Moreover, I have felt intense passion for other 
women, in my relations with whom the elements of moral or mwtal 
sympathy have not entered. And always, as youth and beauty went, I 
believe I should transfer my love to some one else. 

“Now, in. woman I fancy this clement of beauty and youth does 
not enter so much. I have questioned a large number of women — 
some married, some unmarried, young and old ladies, shopgirls, ser- 
vants, prostitutes, women whom I have known, only as friends, others 
with whom I have hod sexual relations — and I cannot recollect one 
instance when a woman said she had fallen in love with a man for 
his looks. The nearest approach to any sign of this was in the 
instance of one, who noticed a handsome man sitting near us in a 
hotel, and said to me; ‘I sliould like him to kiss me.’ 

"I have also noticed that women, do irot like looking at my body, 
when naked, as I like looking at theirs. My wife has, on a few oc- 
casions, put her hand over my body, and expressed pleasure at the 
feeling of my skin. (I have veo^ fiiir, soft skin.) But I have never 
seen women exhibit the excitement iSiat ie caused in me by the sight 
of their bodies, which. I love to look at, to stroke, to kiss all over.” 

It is interesting to> point out, in this connection, that the admlra^ 
tion of strength is not confined to tho human female. It is by the 
spectacle of his force that the male among many of the lower animals 
sexually aSeots the female. Darwin duly allows for this fact, while 
some evolutionists, and notably Wallace consider that it covers the 
whole field of sexual selection. ' When choice exists, Wallace states, 
“all the facts appear to be consistent with the choice depending on a 
variety of male characterigUcs, with some of which color is often 
correlated. Thus, it is the opinion of some of tho best observers that 
vigor and liveliness are most attractive, and these are, no doubt, 
usually associated with some intensity of color, . . . There is reason 

1 Stendhal (De VAmow, Chapter XVIII) has some remarks on 
this point, and refers to tlio influence over women possessed by Lekain, 
tile famous actor, who was singularly ugly. “It is passion,’" he re- 
marks, “which we demand; beauty only furnishes probabilities,” 
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to believo thatilt is liis [the male bird’s] poraisteney and energy rather 
than Wb beauty wliioh wins the iUif.” (A. R. Wallnoo, Tropioal Nature, 
1898) p. i08') 1®- later book, Darummm (p. 296), Wallace re- 

affirms bis position that sexual selection means that in the rivalry of 
jnales for the female the most vigorous seciures the ndvontagoj “orna- 
ment,” ha adds, "is tlio natural product and direct outcome of super- 
ahundant health and vigor.” As regards Tvoman’s love of strength, 
see Westermarok, History of Marriage, p. 266. 

Women admire a man^s atren^ ratlier than his beauty. 
This statement is commonly made, and with truth, but, so far 
as I am aware, its meaning is never analyzed. When we look 
into it, I think, we eshaJl find that it leads us into a special 
dmsioE of the visual sphere of sexual allurement. The spec- 
tacle of force, while it remains strictly within the field of 
vision, really brings to na, although unconsciously, impressions 
that are correlated with another sense — that of touch. We in- 
stinctively and unconsciously translate visible energy into en- 
ergy of pressure. In admiring strength we are really admiring 
a tactile quality which has been made visible. It may therefore 
be said ttat, while through vision mefl ore sexually affected 
mainly by the more purely visual quality of beauty, women are 
more strongly affected by visual impressions which express 
qualities belonging to tlie more fundamentally sexual sense of 
touch. 

The distinction between the man's yiew and the woman’s 
view, here pointed out, is not, it must be added, absolute. Even 
for a man, beauty, with all these components which we have 
already analyzed in it, is not the sole sexual allurement of 
vision. A woman is not necessarily soxually attractive in the 
ratio of her beauty, and with even a high degree of beauty may 
have a low degree of attraction. The addition of vivacity or 
the addition of languor may each furnish a sexual allurement, 
and each of these is a translated tactile qnality which possesses 
an obscure potency from vague sexual implications.^ But while 

fXbe charm of a woman's garments to a man is often due in. 
part to their expressiveness in rendering impressions of energy, vivacity, 
or languor. This hoe often been realized by the poets, and notably by 
Herrick, who was singularly sensitive to these qualities in a woman’s 
garments. 
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in the maa the demand for these translated pressure qualities 
in the visible attractiveness of 'a woman are not usually quite 
clearly realized, in a woman the corresponding craving for tlie 
visual expression of pressure energy is much, more pronounced 
and predominant. It is not difficult to see why this should be 
so, even without falling back on the usual explanation that 
natural selection implies that the female shall choose the male 
who will be the most likely father of strong children and the 
heat protector of his family. The moro energetic part in phys- 
ical love belongs to the man, tire more passive part to the 
woman; so that, while energy in a woman is no index to 
effectiveness in love, energy in a man. furnishes a seeming index 
to the existence of the primary quality of sexual energy which 
a woman demands of a man in the sexual embrace. It may be 
a faUaeions index, for muscular strength is not necessarily cor- 
related with sexual vigor, and in its extreme degrees appears to 
he more correlated with its absence. But it furnishes, in 
Stendhal’s phrase, a probability of passion, and in any case it 
atill remains a symbol which cannot be w'ithout its effect. We 
must not, of course, suppose that these considerations are al- 
ways or often present to the consciousness of the maiden who 
^‘blushingly turns from Adonis to Hercules,” but the emotional 
attitude is rooted in more or loss unerring instincts. In this way 
it happens that even in the field of visual attraction sexual se- 
lection influences women on the underlying basis of the more 
primitive sense of touch, the fundamentally sexual sense. 

Women are very sensitive to tiie quality of a man’s touch, and 
appear to seek and enjoy centaot and preseure to a greater extent 
than do men, although in early adolescence this impulse seems to be 
marked in both sexes. "There is something strangely winning to most 
women,” remarks George Eliot, in The Mill on the Floss, “in that offer 
of the firm arm; the help is not wanted physically at that moment, 
but the sense of help — ^the presence of strongtli tliat is outside them 
and yet theirs— meets a continual want of the imagination.” 

Women are often very critical concerning a man’s touch and his 
method of shaking hands. Stanley Hall {Adolescence, vol. ii, p. 8) 
quotes a gifted lady as remarking: ‘T used to say that, however much 
I liked a man, I could never marry him if I did not like the touch ol 
< bis hand, and 1 feel so yet.” 
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Among the elemonis of aexual attraotivencHB whidi miifco a ipwlnl 
appeal to women, oxlremo pereoiial oleanliness would aiipear to (nko 
higher rank than it takes in the ^'cs of a man, some men, indeed, 
seeming to make surpriaingly small demands of a woman in this re- 
apeet. If this is so we may connect it with tlie fact that beauty in a 
woman’s eye is to a much greater extent than in a man’s a piclurc of 
energy, in other words, a translation of pressuro eontrnets, with which 
the question of physical parity is necessarily more intimately nasO' 
dated than it is with the picture of purely visual beauty. It is 
noteworthy 'that Ovid (Ars AmandA, Ub. I) urges men who desire to 
please women to leave the arts of adornment and effeminacy to those 
whose loves are homosexual, and to practice a scrupuluous attention to 
extreme neatness and cleanliness of body and garments in every detail, 
a sun-browned skin, and the absence of all odor. Some two thousand 
years later Brummell in on age when extravagance and effeminacy often 
marked the faehiona of men, introduced a new ideal of unobtrusive 
simplicity, extrema cleanliness (with avoidance of perfumes), and ex- 
quisite good taste; ho abhorred all eooentrioity, and may be said to 
have oonsiituted a tradition which Englishmen have ever since soi^i^ht, 
more or leas suoeessfnlly io follow; he was idolized by women. 

It may be added that tho aitenliveneBa of women to inotilo eon- 
taets is indicated by the frequency with which in them it takes ou mor- 
bid forms, OB the d6Ura An oontaoi, tho horror of contamination, tho 
exaggerated fear of touching dirt. (See, e.g., Baymond and .fauet, 
Lea Oiaesaiona et la PayohmlMtm,) 
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in the man the demand for these translated pressure qualities 
in ihe visible attractiveness of 'a woman are not usually quite 
clearly realized, in a woman the corresponding craving for the 
visual expression of pressure energy is much more pronounced 
and predominant. It is not difficult to see why this should be 
so, even without falling back on the usual explanation that 
natural selection implies that the female shall choose the male 
who will be the moat likely father of strong children and the 
best protector of his family. The more energetic part in phys- 
ical love belongs to the man, the more passive part to the 
woman; so that, while energy in a woman is no index to 
effectiveness in love, energy in a man furnishes a seeming index 
to the existence of the primary quality of sexual energy which 
a woman demands of a man in the sexual embrace. It may be 
a fallacious index, for muscular strength is not necessarily cor- 
related with sexual vigor, and in its extreme degrees appears to 
he more correlated with its absence. But it furnidios, in 
Stendhal’s phrase, a probability of passion, and in any case it 
still remains a symbol which cannot be without its effect. We 
must not, of course, suppose that these considerations are al- 
ways or often present to the consciousness of tlie maiden who 
‘ffilushingly turns from Adonis to Hercules,” biit the emotional 
attitude is rooted in more or less unerring instincts. In this way 
it happens that even in the field of visual attraction sexual se- 
lection infiueuces women on the imderlying basis of the more 
primitive sense of touch, the fundamentally sexual sense. 

Women are very seneitive to the quality of a man’s touch, and 
appear to seek and enjoy contact and pressure to a greater extent 
than do men, although in early adolescence this impulse seems to he 
marked in both sexes. “Tlieie is something strangely winning to most 
women,” remarks George Eliot, in The Mitt on the Floss, "in that offer 
of the firm arm; the help is not wonted physically at that moment, 
but the sense of help— the presence of strength that is outside them 
and yet theirs — meets a continual want of the imagination.” 

Women are often very critical concerning a man’s touch and his 
method of shaking hands. Stanley Hall {Adolesoence, vol. ii, p, 8) 
quotes a gifted lady as remarking: “I used to say that, however much 
I liked a man, I could never marry him if I did not like the touch of 
his hand, and I feci so yet.” 
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Among the elements of seximl aitraotivenesB which make a sxiccial 
appeal to women, extromo personal cleanliness would appear to tnko 
higher rank than it takes in the eyes of a man, some men, indeed, 
seeming to make surprisingly small demands of a woman in this re- 
spect. If tliis is BO we may oonneeti it with the fact that beauty in a 
woman’s eye is to a much greater extent than in a man’s a picture of 
energy, in other words, a translation of pressure contracts, witli which 
tlie question of physical purity is necessarily more intimately asso- 
ciated than it is with the picture of purely visual beauty. It is 
noteworthy 'that Ovid (Are Amandi, lib. I) urges men who desire to 
please women to leave the arts of adornment and effeminacy to those 
whose loves are homosexual, and to practice a scrupuluous attention to 
extreme neatness and cleanliness of body and garments in every detail, 
a sim-browned skin, and the absence of all odor. Some two tliousand 
years later Brummell in on age when extravagance and effeminacy often 
marked the fashions of men, introduced a new ideal of unobtrusive 
simplicity, extreme cleanliness (Avith avoidance of perfumes), and ex- 
quisite good tastej he abhorred all eccentricity, and may be said to 
have constituted a tradition which Englishmen have ever since sought, 
more or less successfully to follow; he was idolized by women. 

It may be added that the attentivoncBs of women to tactile con- 
tacts is indicated by the frequency with which in tliem it takes on mor- 
bid forms, as the MMrei du oontaol, the horror of contamination, the 
exaggerated fear of touching dirt. (Sea, e.g., Baymond and Janet, 
Jjea Obsessions et Id PsyohastliAme.) 
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IV. 


The Alleged Charm of Disparil^ in Senml Attraction — ^The Ad 
miration for High Stature — ^The Admiration for Dark Pigmentation—' 
The Charm of Parity — Conjugal Mating — The Statistical Keaultg of 
Observation as Eegards General Appearance, Stature, and Pigmenta- 
tion of Married Couples — Preferential Mating and Assortative Mating 
— ^The Nature of the Advantage Attained by the Pair in Sexual Selec- 
tion — ^The Abhorrence of Incest and the Theories of its Cause — The Ex- 
planation in Ueality Simple — The Abhorrence of Incest in Belation to 
Sexual Selection — ^The Limits to the Charm of Parity in Conjugal Mat- 
ing — ^The Charm of Disparity in Secondary Sexual Characters. 

When we are dealing ■with -the senses of touch, smell, and 
hearing it is impossible at present, and must always remain ' 
somewhat dificult, to investigate precisely the degree and 
direction of their infinence in sexual selection. We can marshal 
in order— as has here been attempted — ^the main facts and 
considerations -which clearly indicate that there is and must be 
such an influence, but we cannot even attempt to estinaatc its 
definite direction and still less to measure it precisely. With 
regard to vision, we are in a somewhat better position. It is 
possible to estimate the direction of the influence -which certain 
visible characters exert on sexual eelection, and it is even pos- 
sible to attempt their actual measurement, although ’there must 
frequently be doubt as to the interpretation of such, measure- 
ments. 

T-wo facts render it thus possible to deal more exactly with 
the influence of ■vision on sexual selection than with the in- 
fluence of the other senses. In the flrst place, men and women 
consciously seek for certain visible characters in the persons to 
whom. they are attracted; in other words, their “ideals’^ of a 
fitting mate are visual rather than tactile, olfactory, or audi- 
tory. In the second place, whether such “ideals” are potent in 
actual mating, or whether they are modified or even inhibited 
by more potent psychological or general biological influences, it 
( 194 ) 
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iB in eithe;r ease possible to measure and compare ilio visible 
characters of mated persons. 

The two visible characters whicli are at once most fre- 
quently sought in a mate and most easily measurable are de- 
gree of stature and degree of pigmentation. Every youth or 
maiden pictures the person he or she would like for a lover as 
tall or short, fair or dark, and such characters are measurable 
and have on a large scale been measured. It is of interest in 
illustration of the problem of sexual selection in man to consider 
briefly what results are at present obtainable regarding the in- 
fluence of these two characters. 

It has long been a widespread belief that short people are 
sexually attracted to tall people, and tall people to short; that 
in the matter of stature men and women are affected by what 
Bain called the “charm of disparity,” It has not always pre- 
vailed. Many centuries ago Leonardo da Vinci, whoso insight 
at so many points anticipated onr most modem discoveries, 
aflrmed clearly and repeatedly the charm of parity. After 
remarking that painters tend to delineate the figures that re- 
semble themselves he adds that men also fall in love with and 
marry those who resemble themselves; "chi s’inmmora volun- 
iim s'innamoi'mo de cose a loro simiglianti" he elsewhere puts 
it,^ But from that day to this, it would seem Leonardo’s 
statements have remained unknown, or unno{iced. Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre said that “love is the result of contrasts,” and 
Schopenhauer aflBrmed the same point very decisively; various 
scientific and unscientifio writers have repeated this state- 

ment.2 

So fax as stature is concerned, there appears to be very 
little reason to suppose that this “charm of disparity” plays any 
notable part in constituting the sexual ideals of either men or 
women. Indeed, it may probably be affirmed that both men 
and women seek tallness in tbe person to whom they are sex- 
ually attracted. Darwin quotes the opinion of Mayhow that 

I L, da Vinci, Frammenti, selected by Bohni, pp. 177-180. 

2 Westermai-ck, who accepts the •’charm of dispariiy,” gives ref- 
eranoea, Siatorif of Suman Marriage, p, 364. 
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among dogs the females are strongly attracted to males of large 
size.i I believe this is true^ and it is probably merely a par- 
ticular instance of a general psychological tendency. 

It is noteworthy aa an indioatton of the direetioh of the sexual 
ideal in this matter that tlie heroines of male novelists are rarely short 
and the heroes of female novelists almost invariably tall. A reviewer 
of novels addressing to lady novelists in tlie Speaker (July 26, 1890) 
“A Plea for Shorter Heroes,” publishes statistics on this point. 
“Heroes,” ho stales, “are longer ^is year tlian ever. Of the 102 of 
whom I have had my word to say since October of Inst year, 27 were 
merely tall, and 11 were only slightly above the middle height Ho 
less than 85 stood exactly six feet in their stocking soles, and the re- 
mainder were considerably over the two yards. I toko the average to 
be six feet three.” 

As a slight tosit alike of the supposed “charm of disparity” as 
well as of the general degree in which tall and short persons are sought 
as mates by those of the opposito sex 1 have examined a series of 
entries in the Itoand-A'bov.t, a publication issued by a club, of which 
the president is Mr. W. T. Stead, having for its object the purpose of 
promoting correspondence, friendship, and marriage between its mem- 
bers. There are two classes of entries, one inserted with a view to 
“intellectual friendship,” the other with a view to marriage. I have 
not thought it necessary to recognize iliis distinction here; if a man 
describes his own physical characteristics and Hiose of the lady he 
would like as a friend, I assume Hiat, from the point of view of the 
present inquiry, he is much on the same footing as the man who seeks 
a wife. In the aeVies of entiles which I have examined 36 men and 
women state approximately the height of the man or woman they seek 
to know; 30 state in addition tlieir own height. The results are ex- 
pressed in the table on the following page. 

Although the eases are few, the results are, in two main respects, 
sufSoiently clear without multiplication of data. In the first place, 
those who seek parity, whether men or women, are in a majoriiy over 
tliose who seek disparity. In the second place, the existence of any 
disparily at all is due only to the miivereal desire to And a tall per- 
ison. Kot one man or woman sets down shortness as his or her ideal, 
Tlie very fact that no man in these initial announcements ventures 
to set himself down as short (although a considerable proportion dc- 
Boribe themselves as tall) indicates a consciousness that shortness is 
undesirable, as also does the fact that the women very frequently 
describe themselves as tall. 


1 Descent of Man. Fart 11, Chapter XYIII. 
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The same charm of disparity which has been supposed to 
rule in selective aUraction as regards stature has also been 
assumed as regards pigincutation. The fair, it is said, are 
attracted to tlic dark, the dark to the fair. Again, it must be 
said that this common, assumption is not confirmed either by 
introspection or by any attempt to put the matter on a statis- 
tical basis.^ 


Women. 

Men. 

Totam. 

Tall women seek tall men . . 8 

Tall men sadi; tall women . . 6 

14 

Short women seek short men 0 

Short men seek short women 0 

0 

Medium-sized women seek 

Medium-sized men seek me- 

. 

medium-sized men 0 

dium-sized women 3 

3 

# 

Seek parity .... 8 

Seek parity .... 0 

17 

Tall women seek short men 0 

Tall men seek short women 0 

0 

Short women' seek tall men 4 

Short mcm seek tall women 0 

4 

Medium-sized woman seeks 

Medium-sted men seek tall 



womon S 


Seek disparily .. 5 

Seek disparity . . 8 

1 

13 


Men of unknown height seek 



tall women 6 

6 

1 


Most people who will carefully introspect their own feelings 
and ideals in this matter will find that they are not attracted 
to persons of the opposite sex who are strikingly unlike tJiem- 
Bdves in pigmentary characters. Even whem the abstract ideal 

I Bloch (Beitrage mr Mtiologie der PsyoJiopafhia Beamalia, Toil 11, 
pp. 260 et aeq.) refers io the tendency to admixture of races and to tho 
sexual attraction occasionally exerted by the negress and. sometimes 
the negro on white persons as evidence in favor of such charm of dis- 
parity. In part, however, we are here concerned with vague state- 
ments concerning imperfectly known facts, in part with merely in- 
dividual variations, and witli that love of the exotic under the stimu- 
lation of civilized conditions to which reference has already been 
made (p. 184). 
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oi' a sexually desirable person is endowed with certain pigmen- 
tary characters, such as blue eyes or darkness, — either oi which 
is liable to make a vaguely romantic appeal to the imagination, 
— it is usually found, on testing tlie feeling for particular per- 
sons, that the variation from the personal type of the subject 
is usually only agreeable within narrow limits, and that there 
is a very common tendency for persons of totally opposed pig- 
mentary types, even though they may sometimes bo considered 
to possess a certain icsthetie beanty, to be regarded as sexually 
unattractive or even repulsive. With this feeling may per- 
haps be associated the feeling, eeriaihly very widely felt, that 
one would not like to marry a person of foreign, even though 
closely allied, race. 

Prom the same number of the Rov/nd-A.howt from which T have 
extracted the data on stature, I have obtained corresponding data 
on pigmentation, and have embodied them in the following table. 
They are likewiee very scanty, but they probably furnish as good a 
general indication of the drift of ideals in this matter as we should 
obtain from more extensive data of the same character. 


Women. 

Men. 

Totais. 

Pair women seek fair men 2 

Fair men seek fair women 2 

4 

Dark woman seeks dark man 1 

Dark men seek dark women 7 

8 

Seek parity 3 

Seek parity .... 9 

12 

Fair women seek dark men 4 

Fair men seek dark women 3 

7 

Dark woman seeks fair man 1 

Dark men seek fair women 4 

6 

— 

Medium-colored man seeks 


Seek disparity .. 5 

dark woman 1 

1 


Medium-colored man seeks 



fair woman 1 

1 


Seek disparity .. 9 

14 


Men of imknovrn color seek 

t 


dark women 3 

3 
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It will bo BOOH tliat in tlio case of pigincntaiiou there is not ub ' 
In the ease of stature a decided charm of parity in the formation of 
sejual ideals, The phenomenon, however, remains essentially anal- 
ogous. Just as in regard to stature there is without exception an nb- 
atraet admiration for tall persons, so here, though to a less marked 
extent, thei'e is a general admiration for dark persons. As many as 
6 out of S women and 14 out of 21 men seek a dark partner. This 
tendency ranges itself with the oonsiderationB already brought forward 
(p. 182), leading us to believe tliat, in England at all events, the ad- 
miration of fail ness is not efQcacious to promote any sexual selection, 
and that if there is actually any such selection it musifa be put down 
to other causes. No doubt, even in England the abstract (esthetic ad 
miration of fairness is justifiable and may influence the artist. Proba- 
bly also it influences the poet, who is affected by a long-established 
convention in favor of fairness, and perhaps also by a general tend- 
ency on the part of our poets to bo themselves fair and to yield to 
the charm of parity, — the tendency to prefer the women of one’s own 
stock, — which! we -have already found to be a real foroe.i But, as a 
matter of fact, our famous English beauties are not very fairj prob- 
ably our handsomest men are not very fair, and the abstract sexual 
ideals of both our men and onr women thus go out toward the dark. 

The foimation of a sexual ideal, while it furnishes a pro- 
disposition to he attracted in a certain direction, and undoubt- 
edly has a certain weight in sexual choice, is not by any means 
the whole of sexual selection. It is not even the whole of the 
psychic element in sexual selection. Let us take, for instance, 
the question of stature. There would seem to he a general tend- 
ency for both men and women, apart from and before experi- 
ence, to desire sexually large persons of the opposite sex. It may 
even be that this is part of a wider zoological tendency. In the 
human species it shows itself also on the spiritual plane, in the 
desire for the infinite, in the deep and unreasoning feeling that 
it is impossible to have too much of a good thing. But it not 

1 In this connection the exceptional case of Tennyson is of interest. 
He was bom and bred in the very fairest part of England (Lincoln- 
shire), but he himself and the stock from which he sprang were dark 
to a very remarkable demee. In his work, although it reveals traces 
of the conventional adnuration for the fair, there is a marked and 
unusual admiration fdr distinctly dark U'omen, the women resembling 
the stock to which he himself belonged. See Havelock Ellis, “XTie Color 
Sense in Literature,” Oontemporafy Review, May, 1898. 
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infrequently happens that a man in whose youthful dreams of 
love the heroine has always been large, has not been able to 
calculate what are the special nervous and other characteristics 
most likely to be met in largo women, nor how far these corre- 
lated characteristics would suit his own instinetivo demands, 
lie may, and sometimes does, find that in these other de- 
mands, which prove to be more important and insistent tbn-n 
the desire for stature, the tall women he meets are less likely to 
suit him than the medium or short women.^ It may thus happen 
that a man whoso ideal of woman has always been as tall may 
yet throughout life never be in intimate relationship with a tall 
woman because he finds that practically he has more marked 
afiSnities in the ease of shorter women. His abstract ideals are 
modified or negatived by more imperative sympathies or antipa- 
thies. 

In one field snch sympathies have long been recognized, 
especially by alienists, as leading to sexual unions of parity, 
notwithsianding the belief in the generally superior attraction 
of disparity. It has often been pointed out that the neuro- 
pathic, the insane and criminal, "degenerates” of all kinds, show 
a notable tendency to marry each other. This tendency has not, 
-however, been investigated with any precision.® 

The first attempt on a statistical basis to ascertain what 
degree of parity or disparity is actually attained by sexual selec- 
tion was made by Alphonse de Candolle.® Obtaining his facts 
from Switzerland, Forth Germany, and Belgium, he came to 
the conclusion that marriages are most commonly contracted 
between persons with, different eye-colors, except in the case of 
brown-eyed women, who (as Schopenhauer stated, and as is 

lit is noteworthy that in the Rowi&Aiout, already referred to, 
although no man expresses a desire to meet a short woman, when he 
refers to announcements by woinen as being such as would be likely 
to suit him, the peisons thus pointed out ore in a notable proportion 
short. 

2 It has been discussed by B*. J. Debret, La Selection Nainrelle 
dana Veapice Immaine Clhese do Paris), 1901. Debret regards it as due 
to natural selection. 

8 “HCrfiditfi de la Coulour des Yeux dans I’espSoe humaine,” AroMvea 
dea Sdenoea phyaiquea et natwrellea, sCr. iii, vol. xii, 1884, p. 109. 
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seen in the BnglisQi data of tlio sexual ideal I have brought 
forward) arc found more attractive tlmn others. 

The first series of serious observations tending to eonfiriu 
the result reached by the genius of Leonardo da Yinci and to 
show that sexual selection results in the pairing of like rather 
than of unlike persons was made by- Hermann Bol, the embryol- 
ogist.^ He set out with the popular notion that married people 
end by resembling each other, but when at Mce, which is visited 
by many young married couples on their honeymoons, he was 
struck by the resemblances already existing immediately after 
marriage. In order to teat the matter he obtained the photo- 
graphs of 251 young and old married couples not personally 
known to him. The results were as follows : 


BebSMBIAKOHS NONBBBIi:Mni.ANOBB 
COUPIBS. (PEBOENTAaE). ( PEBCENTAaB ) . TOTAL. 

Young 132, obout 80,00 Ofl, about 33.33 108 

Old 38, about 71.70 15, about 28.30 5.1 


He concluded tliat in the immense majority of marriages df 
inclination the contracting parties are attracted by similarities, 
and not by dissimilarities, and that, consequently, the resem- 
blances between aged married couples are not acquired during 
conjugal life. Although Pol’s results wero not obtained by good 
methods, and do not cover definite points like stature aud eyc- 
color, they represented the conclusions of a highly skilled and 
acute observer and have since been amply confirmed. 

Galton could not find tliat the average results from a fairly 
large number of cases indicated that stature, ..eye-color, or other 
personal characteristics notably influenced sexual selection, 
as evidenced by a comparison of marjied couples,® Earl 

lUevwe Sdentifique, Jan., 1891. 

2 P, Galton, Natural Inherltamce, p. 05, It may be remarked that 
while Galton’s tables on page 206 show ^ slight excess of disparity as 
regards sexual selection in stature, in regard to eye color they anticipate 
Earl Pearson’s more extensive data amt in marriages of disparity snow 
a decided defloieney of observed oveXoha-nee results. In ‘English Men 
of Beienee (pp, 28-33), also, Galton /ound that among the parents parity 
decidedly prevailed over disparity |(78 to 31) alike as regards tempera- 
ment, hair color, and eye color. 
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Pearson, ho^rever, in part maldng nso of a large body of 
data obtained by Galton, referring to stature and eye-color, 
has reached the conclusion that sexual selection ultimately re- 
sults in a marked degree of parity so far as tliese characters are 
concerned.^ As regards stature, he is uuable to find eyidenee 
of what he terms “preferential mating*^ ; that is to say, it does 
not appear that any preconceived ideals concerning the desir- 
ability of tallness in sexual mates leads to any perceptibly 
greater tallness of the chosen mate; husbands are not taUer 
than men in general, nor wives than women in general. In 
regard to eye-color, however, there appeared to be evidence of 
preferential mating. Husbands are very decidedly fairer than 
men in general, and though there is no such marked difference 
in women, wives are also somewhat fairer than women in gen- 
eral. As regards “assortative mating” as it is termed by Pear- 
son, — ^the tendency to parity or to disparity between husbands 
and wives, — ^the result were in both eases decisive. Tall men 
marry women who are somewhat above the average in height; 
short men marry women who are somewhat below the average, 
so that husband and wife resemble each other in stature as 
closely as uncle and niece. As regards eye-color there is also 
a tendency for like to marry like; the light-eyed men tend to 
marry light-eyed women more often than dark-eyed women; 
the darkieyed men tend to marry dark-eyed women more often 
than light-eyed. There remains, however, a very considerable 
difference in the eye-color of husband and wife; in the 774 
couples dealt with by Pearson there are 333 dark-eyed women to 
only 851 dark-eyed men, and 583 light-eyed men to only 441 
light-eyed women. The women in the English popnlation are 
darker-eyed than the men;® but the difference is scarcely so 

iKarl Pearson, PhU. Trans. Royal Booiety, vol. clxncvii, p, 273, 
and vol, excv, p. 113; Prooee^gs of the Royal Booiety, vol. Ixvi, p. 28; 
Orammar of Soienoe, second eldition, 1900, pp. 426 et seq.j Bvmetrika, 
November, 1903. The laat-nau»ed periodical also contains a study on 
“Assortative Mating in Man,” Urin^ng forward evidence to show that, 
apart from environmental influenCVg) “length of life is a character which 
is subject to selection;" that is tc^ say, the long-lived tend to marry 
the long-Uv^ atfi the short-lived to -marry the ahort-lived» 

2 For a Bummary of the evideneje ou thle point see Havelock Ellis, 
Man and Woman, fourth edition, 190.4, pp. 266-264. 
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great as tliia; so that oven if ■wives are not so dark-eyed as 
women generally it would appear that the ideal admiration for 
the dark-eyed may still to some extent make itself felt in actual 
mating. 

While ■we have to recognize that tlie modification and even 
total inhibition of sexual ideals in the process of actual mating 
is largely due to psychic causes, such causes do not appear to 
cover the ■whole of the phenomena. Undoubtedly they count for 
much, and the man or the woman who, from wha^tever causes, has 
consti^tuted a sexual ideal with certain characters may in ■the 
actual contacts of life find that individuals with other and even 
opposed characters most adequately respond to his or her psy- 
chic demands. There are, however, other causes in play here 
which at first sight may seem to be not of a pnrelyi psychic 
character. One unquestionable cause of this kind comes into 
aehon in regard to pigmentary selection. Fair people, possibly 
as a matter of race more than from absence of pigment, are 
more energetic than dark people. They possess a sanguine 
vigor and impetuosity which, in most, though not in all, liolds 
and especially in tlie competition of practical HTo, tend to give 
them some superiority over their darker bretliren. The greater 
fairness of husbands in comparison with men in general, os 
found by Karl Pearson, is ■Hras accounted for; fair men are 
most likely to obtain wives. Husbands are fairer than men in 
general for the same reason that, as I have shown elsewhere,^ 
created peers are fairer than either hereditary peers or even 
most groups of intellectual persons; they hare possessed in 
higher measure the qualities that insure success. It may he 
added that with the recognition of this fact wo have not really 
left the field of sexual psychology, for, as has already been pointed 
out, that energy which thus insures success in practical life is 
itself a sexual allurement to women. Energy in a woman in 
courtship is less congenial to her sexual atti^bude than to a 
man's, and is not atti’aetive to men; thus it is not surprising, 
even apart from the probably' greater beauty of dark women, 

1 “The Gomparati-re Abilities of the Pair and the Dark,” Monthly 
Beoiew. August, 1001. 
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that tlie preponderance of faimesa among mves as compared 
to women generally, indicated by Karl Pearson’s data, is very 
slight. It may possibly be accounted for altogether by homogamy 
— the tendency of like to marry like — ^in the fair husbands. 

The energy and vitality of fair people is not, however, it 
is probable, merely an indirect cause of the greater tendency of 
fair men to become husbands; that is to say, it is not merely 
the result of the generally somewhat greater ability of the fair to 
attain success in temporal affairs. In addition to this, fair men, 
if not fair women, would appear to show a tendency to a greater 
activity in their specifically sexual proclivities. This is a point 
which we shall encounter in a later Study and it is therefore 
unnecessary to discuss it here. 

In 'dealing with the question of sexual selection in man 
various writers have been puzzled by the problem presented by 
that abhorrence of incest which is usually, though not always 
so clearly marked among the different races of mankind.^ It was 
once commonly stated, as by Morgan and by Maine, that this 
abhorrence was the result of experience ; the marriages of closely 
related persons wore found to be injuriouB to offspring and were 
therefore avoided. This theory, however, is baseless because the 
marriages of closely related persons are not injurious to the off- 
spring. Consanguineous marriages, so closely as they can be 
investigated on a large scale, — ^that is to say, marriages between 
cousins, — as Hnth was the first to show, develop no tendency 
to the production of offspring of impaired quality provided the 
parents are sound; they are only injurious in this respect in so 
far as they may lead to the union of couples who are both de- 
fective in the same direction. According to another theory, 
that of Westermarck, who has very fully and ably discussed tlie 
whole question,^ “there is an innate aversion to sexual inter- 
course between persons living very closely together from early 
youth, and, as such persons are in most cases related, this 

I The fact that even in Europe the abhorrence to incest is nirt 
always strongly felt is brought out by Bloch, Beitrdge ewr MHologiB 
ier PsyehopatMa SeauaUs, Teil II, .pp. 263 et seq. 

i Westermarck, History of Marriage, Chapters XIV and XV. 
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foalin g displays itself chiefly as a horror ’of intercourse between 
near kin.” Westcrmarck points out very truly that tlie prohibi- 
tion of incest could not be founded on experience even if (as he 
is himself inclined to believe) consanguineous marriages are 
injurious to the offspring; incest is prevented “neither by laws, 
nor by customs, nor by education, hut by an instmet which under 
normal circumstances makes sexual love between the nearest 
kin a psychic impossibility.” There is, however, a very radical 
objection to this tlieory. It assumes the existence of a kind of 
instinct which can with difficulty be accepted. An instinct is 
fundamentally a more or less complicated series of reflexes set 
in action by a definite stimulus. An innate tendency at once so 
specific and so merely negative, involving at the same time de- 
liberate intellectual processes, can only with a certain force be 
introduced into the accepted class of instincts. It is as awkward 
and artificial an instinct as would be, let us say, an instinct to 
avoid eating the apples that grew in one’s own yard.i 

The explanation of the abhorrence to incest is really, how- 
ever, exceedingly simple. Any reader who has followed the dis- 
cussion of sexual selection in the present volume and is also 
familiar with the "Analysis oE the Sexual Impulse” set forth in 
the previous volume of these Studies will quicldy perceive that 
the normal failure of the pairing instinct to mamifest itself in 
the case of brothers and sisters, or of boys and girls brought up 
together from infancy, is a merely negative phenomenon due to 
the inevitable absence under those circumstances of the condi- 
tions which evoke the pairing impulse. Courtship is the process 
by which powerful sensory stimuli proceeding from a person of 
the opposite sex gradually produce the physiological state of 
tumescence, with its psychic concomitant of love and desire, 
more or less necessary for mating to be effected. But between 
those who have been brought np together from childhood all the 
sensory stimuli of vision, hearing, and touch have been dulled by 

1 Crawley [The Myaiio Rose,^^. 446) has pointed out that it is not 
legitimate to assume the possibility of an “instinel” of this character; 
instinct has “nothing in its character but a response ,ol function to en- 
vironment.” 
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Tiso, tramed to the calm level of affection, and deprived of their 
potency to arouse the erethiatie excitement which produces sex- 
ual tumescence.^ Brothers and sisters in relation to each other 
have at puberty already reached that state to which old married 
couples by the exhaustion of youthful passion and the slow usage 
of daily life gradually approximate. Passion between brother 
and sister is, indeed, by no means so rare as is sometimes sup- 
posed, and it may be very strong, but it is usually aroused by 
the aid of those conditions which are normally required for the 
appearance of passion, more specially by the unfamiliarity 
caused by a long separation. In reality, therefore, the usual 
absence of sexual attraction between brothers and sisters requires 
no special explanation ; it is merely due to the normal absence 
under these circumstances of the conditions that tend to produce 
sexual tumescence and the play of those sensory allurements 
which lead to sexual selection.® It is a purely negative phe- 
nomenon and it is quite unnecessary, even if it were legitimate, 
to invoke any instinct for ite explanation. It is probable that 
the same tendency also operates among animals to some extent, 
tending to produce a stronger sexual attraction toward those of 
their species to whom they have not become habituated.® In 
animals, and in man also when living under primitive condi- 

1 Fromentin, in his largely autobiographic novel Domvnigve, makea 
Olivier Bay: "Julie is my oouain, which la perhaps a reason why ahn 
should please me leas than anyone else. I have always known her. We 
have, as it were, slept in the same cradle. There may be people who 
would be attracted by this almost fraternal relationship. _ To me the 
very idea of marrying someone whom I knew as a baby is as absurd 
as that of coupling two dolls.” 

^ It may well be, as Crawley argues (The Mystic Bose, Chapter 
XVII), that sexual taboo plays some part among primitive people in 
preventing incestuous union, as, undoubtedly, training and moral ideas 
do among civilized peoples. 

3 The remarks of ttie Marquis de Brisay, an authority on doves, 
os communicated to Giard (L’lntermSdiwre des Biologistes, November 
20, 1897), are of much interest on this point, since they correspond to 
what we find in the human sinciea: "Two birds from the same nest 
rarely couple. Birds coming from the some nest behave as though they 
rerarded coupling as prohibited, or, rather, they know each other too 
wwl, and seem to he ignorant of their difference in sex, remaining un- 
affected in their relations by the changes which make them adults.” 
Westermarck (op, oit., p. 334) has some remarks on a somewhat similar 
tendency someiames observed in dogs and horseB, 
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tions, sexual attraction is not a constant phenomenon^ ; it is an 
oeeasional manijlestation only called out by the powcrlul stimu- 
lation. It is not its absence which wo need to explain ; it is its 
presence which needs explanation, and such an explanation we 
find in the analysis of the phenomena of courtship. 

The abhorrence of incest is an interesting and significant 
phenomenon from our present point of view, because it instruc- 
tively points out to us the limits to that charm of parity which 
apparently makes itself felt to some considerable extent in the 
constitution of the sexual ideal and still more in the actual 
homogamy which seems to predominate over heterogamy. This 
homogamy is, it will be observed, a racial homogamy; it relates 
to anthropological characters which mark stocks. Even in this 
racial field, it is unnecessary to remark, the homogamy attained 
is not, and could not be, absolute; nor would it appear that such 
absolute racial homogamy is even desired. A tall man who 
seeks a tall woman can seldom wish her to bo as tall as himself ; 
a dark man who seeks a dark woman certainly will not be dis- 
pleased at tlie inevitably greater or less degree of pigment which 
he finds in her eyes as compared to his own. 

But when w'e go outside the racial field this tendency to 
homogamy disappears at once. A man marries a woman who, 
with slight, but agreeable, variations, belongs to a lilce stock to 
himself. The abhorrence of incest indicates that even the sexual 
attraction to people of the same stock has its limits, for it is 
not strong enough to overcome the sexual indifference between 
persona of near kin. The desire for novelty shown in this sexual 
indifference to near kin and to those who have been housemates 
from childhood, together with the notable sexual attractiveness 
■often possessed by a strange youth or maiden who arrives in a 
small town or village, indicates that slight differences in stock, 
if not, indeed, a positive advantage from this point of view, are 
certainly not a disadvantage. When we leave the consideration 
of racial differences to consider sexual differences, not only do 
we no longer find any charm of parity, bnt we find that there 

1 See Appendix to vol, iii of ttiese Sf«(iies, "The Sexual Impulse 
among Savages.” 
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is an actual charm of disparity. At this point it is necessary 
to remember all that has been brought lonvard in earlier pages! 
concerning the emphasis of the secondary sexual characters in 
the ideal ol beauty. All those qualities which the woman desires 
to see emphasized in the man are the precise opposite of the 
qualities which the man desires to see emphasized in the woman. 
The man must be strong, vigorous, energetic, hairy, even rough, 
to stir the primitive instincts of the woman’s nature ; the woman 
who satisfies this man must be smooth, rounded, and gentle. It 
would be hopeless to seek for any homogamy between the manly 
man and the virile woman, between the feminine woman and 
the effeminate man. It is not impossible that this tendency to 
seek disparity in sexual characters may exert some disturbing 
infiuences on the tendency to seek parity in anthropological 
racial characters, for the sexual difference to some extent makes 
itself felt in racial characters. A somewhat greater darkness of 
women is a secondary (or, more precisely, tertiary) sexual char- 
acter, and on this account alone, it is possible, somewhat air 
tractive to men.® A difference in size and stature is a very 
marked secondary sexual character. In the considerable body 
of data concerning the stature of married couples reproduced 
by Pearson from Galton’s tables, although the tall on the aver- 
age tend to marry the tall, and the short the short, it is yet 
noteworthy that, while the men of 5 ft. d ins. have more wives 
at 6 ft. 3 ins. than at any other height, men of 6 ft. show, in an 
exactly similar manner, more wives at 5 ft. 3 ins. than at any 
other height, although for many intermediate heights the most 
numerous groups of wives are taller.® 

In matters of carriage, habit, and especially clothing the 
love of sexual disparity is instinctive, everywhere well marked, 
and often carried to very great lengths. To some extent such 

1 See, especially, ante, pp, 163 et eeq, 

2 Kistemaecker, as quoted by Blocb (BettrUge, eto., ii. p. 340), al- 
ludes in this connection to the dark clothes of men and to the tendency 
of women to wear lighter garments, to emphasize the whit6_ underlinen, 
to cultivate pallor of the face, to use powder. “I am white and you 
are hrownj ergo, you must love me”; this affirmation, he states, may 
be found in the depths of every woman’s heart, 

SK. Pearson, Orammar of Soienoe, second edition, p. 430. 
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differences are due to the opposing demands of more fundamental 
differences in custom and occupation.. But this cause by no 
means adequately accounts for them, since it may sometimes 
happen Ihat what in one land is the practice of tlie men is in 
another tlie practice of the women, and yet the practices of the 
two sexes are still opposed. ^ Men instinctively desire to avoid 
doing things in women^s ways, and women instinctively avoid 
doing things in men’s ways, yet both sexes admire in the other 
sex those things which in themselves they avoid. In the matter 
of clothing this charm of disparity reaches its highest point, and 
it has constantly happened that men have even called in the aid 
of religion to enforce a distinction which seemed to them so 
urgent^ One of the greatest of sex allurements would be lost 
and the extreme importance of clothes would disappear at once 
if the two sexes were to dress alike ; anch identity of dress has, 
however, never come about among any people. 

iln Man and Woman (fourth odltion, p. 06) I have referred lo a 
euriouB example of this londonoy to opposition, which is of almost world- 
wide extent. Among some people it is, or has been, the custom lor tho 
women to stand during urination, and in these condtriee it ia usually 
the oustom for tho man to squat; in most countries the practices of 
the sexes in this matter aro oxqKiRed. 

2 It is snJBoient to quote one axampie. At the end of the six- 
teenth century it was a serious objection to the fashionable wife of 
an English Brownish pastor in Ameterdam that she had “bodies [a 
bodice or corset] tied to the pciticoat with points [laces] as men do 
their doublets and tlieir hose, contrary to 1 Tbess., v, 22, conferred 
with Deut. xxii, 6; and I John ii, 16.” 
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Straimary of the Coocluaioiis at Present Attainable in Kegard to 
the Nature of Beauty and its Relatidb to Sexual Selection. 

The consideration of vision has led ns into a region in 
which, more definitely and precisely than is the case with any 
other sense, we can observe and even hope to measure the opera- 
tion of sexual selection in man. In the conception of feminine 
beauty we possess an instrument of universal extension by which 
it seems possible to measure the nature and extent of such selec- 
tion as exercised by men on women. This conception, with which 
we set out, is, however, by no means so precise, so easily available 
for the attainment of sound conclusions, as at first it may 
seem to be. 

It is true that beauty is not, as some have supposed, a mere 
matter of caprice. It rests in part on (1) an objective basis of 
aesthetic character which holds all its variations together and 
leads to a remarkable approximation among the ideals of femi- 
nine beauty cherished by the most intelligent men of all races. 
But beyond this general objective basis we find that (2) the 
specific characters of the race or nation tend to- cause divergence 
in the ideals of beauty, since beauty is often held to consist in 
the extreme deYelopment of these racial or national anthropo- 
logical features j and it would, indeed, appear that the full 
development of racial characters indicates at the same time the 
full development of health and vigor. We have farther to con- 
sider that (3) in most countries an important and usually essen- 
tial element of beauty lies in the emphasis of the secondary and 
tertiary sexual characters: the special characters of the hair in 
woman, her breasts, her hips, and innumerable other qualities of 
minor saliency, but all apt to be of sigaificance from the point 
of view of sexual selection. In addition we have (4) the factor of 
individual taste, constituted by the special organization and the 
pecnliar experiences of the individual and inevitably affecting 
liis ideal of beauty. Often this individual factor is merged into 
( 210 ) 
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collective shapes, and in this way are constitated passing fashions 
in the matter of beauty, certain inllnences which normally affect 
only the individual having become potent enough to affect many 
individuals. !Finally, in states of high civilization and in indi- 
viduals of that restless and nervous temperament which is com- 
mon in civilization, we have (5) a tendency to the appearance of 
an exotic element in the ideal of beauty, and in place of admir- 
ing that kind of beauty which most closely approximates to the 
type of their own race men begin to be agreeably affected by 
types which more or leas deviate from that with which they are 
most familiar. 

While we have these various and to some extent conflicting 
elements in a man’s ideal of feminine beauty, the question is 
still further complicated by the fact that sexual selection in the 
human species is not merely the choice of tlie woman by the 
man, but also the choice of ^e man by the woman. And when 
we come to consider this we find that the standard is altogether 
different, that many of the elements of beauty as it exists in 
woman for man have here fallen away altogether, while a new 
and preponderant element has to be recognized in the shape of 
a regard for strength and vigor. This, as I have pointed out, is 
not a purely visual character, but a tactile pressme character 
translated into visual terras. 

When we have stated the sexual ideal we have not yet, how- 
ever, by any means stated the*complete problem of human sexual 
selection. The ideal that is desired and sought is, in a large 
measure, not the outcome of experience; it is not even neces- 
sarily the expression of the individual’s temperament and idio- 
syncrasy. It may be largely the result of fortuitous circum- 
stances, of slight chance attractions in childhood, of accepted 
traditions consecrated by romance. In the actual contacts of 
life the individual may that his sexual impulse is stirred by 
sensory stimuli which are other than those of the ideal he had 
cherished and may even he the reverse of them. 

Beyond this, also, we have reason for believing that factors 
of a etui more fundamentally biological character, to some extent 
deeper even than all these psychic elements, enter into the prob- 
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lem of sexual selection. Certain individuals, apart altogether 
from the question of whether they are either ideally or prac- 
tically the most fit mates, display a greater energy and achieve 
a greater success than others in securing partners.* These indi- 
viduals possess a greater constitutional vigor, physical or 
which conduces to their success in practical afUairs generally, and 
probably also heightens their specifically philogamie activities. 

Thus, the problem of human sexual selection is in the 
highest degree complicated. When we gather together such 
scanty data of precise nature as are at present available, we 
realize that, while generally according with the results which 
the evidence not of a quantitative nature would lead us to accept, 
their precise significance is not at present altogether clear. It 
would appear on the whole that in choosing a mate we tend to 
seek parity of racial and individual characters together with 
disparity of secondary sexual characters. But we need a much 
larger number of groups of evidence of varying character and 
obtained under varying conditiona. Such evidence will doubt- 
less accumulate now that its nature is becoming defined and 
the need for it recognized. In the meanwhile we are, at all 
events, in a position to assert, even with the evidence before 
us, that now that the real meaning of sexual selection is be- 
coming clear its efficacy in human evolution can no longer be 
questioned. 
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THE OEIGINS OE THE KISS. 

Manii'estations resembling the kiss, -whether with 'ob- 
ject of expressing afEection or sexual emotion, are foimi among 
various animals much lower than man. The caressing of the 
antennae practiced by snails and Taxious insects during sexual 
intercourse is of the nature of a kiss. Birds use their bills for a 
land of caress. Thus, referring to guillemots and their practice 
of nibbling each other’s feet, and the interest the mate always 
takes in this proceeding, which probably relieves irritation caused 
by insects, Edmund Selous remarks: “When they nibble and 
preen each otlier they may, I think, be rightly said to cosset and 
caress, the expression and pose of the bird receiving the benefit 
being often beatifie.”t Among mammals, such as the dog, we 
have what closely resembles a kiss, and the dog who smells, licks, 
and gently bites his master or a hitch, combines most of the 
sensory activities involved in the varions forms of the human’ 
kiss. 

As practiced by man, the kiss involves mainly either the 
sense of touch or that of smell. Occasionally it involves to some 
extent both sensory elements.^ 

The tactile kiss is certainly very ancient and primitive. It 
is common among mammals generally. The human infant ex- 
hibits, in a very marked degree, the impulse to carry everything 
to the mouth and to lick or attempt to taste it, possibly, as Com- 
payre suggests,® from a memory of the action of the lips pro- 

lE. SelouB, Bird WatoMng, 1901, p. 101. TMa author adds: “It 
seems pro-bable indeed that the conferring a practical benefit of the 
kind indicated may he the origin of the careBS throughout nature.” 

STylor terms the kiss “the salute by tasting,” and d’Enjoy' de- 
fines it as “a bite and a suction”; there seems, however, little evidence 
to show that the kiss contains any gustatory element in the strict 
sense. 

s Compayrs, L’Bvolution vvtelUotvelle et morale de Venfant, p. 9. 

(SIS) 
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trudcd to seize the materaal nipple. The affectionate child, as 
Maiilegazza remarks, ^ not only applies inanimate objects to its 
lips or tongue, but of its own impulse licks the people it likes. 
Stanley Hall, in the light of a large amount of information he 
obtained on this point, found that “somo children insist on lick- 
ing the cheeks, necks, and hands of those they wish to caress,” 
or like having animals lick tliem.^ This impulse in children 
may be associated with the maternal impulse in animals to lick 
the young. "The method of licking the young practiced by the 
mother,” remarks S. S. Buckman, "would cause licldng to be 
associated with happy feelings. And, further, there is the allay- 
ing of parasitical irritation which is afforded by the rubbing and 
hence results in pleasure. It may even be suggested that the 
desire of the mother to lick her young was prompted in the first 
place by a dosirc to bestow on her offspring a pleasure she felt 
herself.” The licking impulse in the child may thus, it is pos- 
sible, be regarded as the evanescent manifestatiou of a more 
fundamental animal impulse,® a manifestation which is liable to 
appear in adult life under the stress* of strong sexual emotion. 
Such an association is of interest if, as there is some reason to 
believe, the kiss of sexual lovo originated as a development of 
the more primitive kiss bestowed by Hie mother on her child, for 
it is sometimes found that the maternal kiss is practiced where 
the sexual kiss is unknown. 

The impulse to bite is' also a part of the tactile element 
which lies at the origin of kissing. As Stanley Hall notes, chil- 
dren are fond of biting, though by no means always as a method 
of affection. There is, however, in biting a distinctly sexual 
origin to invoke, for among many animals* the teeth (and among 
birds the hill) are used by the male to grasp the female more 
firmly during intercourse. This point has been discussed in the 

' 1 Mantegazza, Physiognomy mi Ewpression, p, 144. 

2 Q, Stanley Hall, "The Early Sense of Saif," Ameriean Journal of 
Psychology, April, 1898, p. 361, 

8 In some parts of the world ilia impulse persists into adult life. 
Sir S. Baker (IsmaiUa, p. 4?2) mentions licking the eyes as a sign of 
ad'eatiou. 
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preyious volume of these Studies iu roferonce to “Love aud 
Pain,” and it is unnecessary to enter into further details here. 
The heroine of Kleist’s Penthesilea remarks : "Kissing (Kiisse) 
rhymes 'witli biting (Biase), and one ■who loves wMi the whole 
heart may easily confound the two.” 

The hiss, as known in Europe, has developed on a sensory 
basis that is mainly tactile, although an olfactory element may 
sometimes coexist. The kiss thus understood is not very widely 
spread and is not usually found among rude and uncultured 
peoples. We can trace it in Aryan and Semitic antiquity, but in 
no* very pronounced form; Homer scarcely knew it, and the 
Greek poets seldom mention it. Today it may be said to be 
known all over Europe except in Lapland. Even in Europe it 
is probably a comparatively modeim discovery;- and in all the 
Celtic tongues, Ehys states, there is no word for “lass,” the word 
employed being always borrowed from the Latin pax.'^ At a 
fairly early historic period, however, the Welsh Cymri, at all 
events, acquired a Imowlodge of tlie kiss, but it was regarded 
as a serious matter and very sparingly used, being by law only 
permitted on special occasions, as at a game called rope- 
playing or a carousal; otherwise a wife who- kissed a man not her 
husband could be repudiated. Throughout eastern Asia it is un- 
known; thus, in Japanese literature kisses and embraces have 
no existence. “Kisses, and embraces are simply unicnown in 
Japan as tokens of affection,” Lafeadio Hcam states, “if wo 
except ihe solitary fact tliat Japanese mothers, like mothers all 
over the world, lip and hug their little ones betimes. After 
babyhood there is no more" hugging or kisses; such actions, 
except in the case of infants, are held to be immodest. Never 
do girls kiss one another; never do parents kiss or embrace 
their children who have hocome able to walk.” This holds true, 
and has always held true, of all classes ; hand-clasping is also 
foreign to them. On meeting after a long absence, Hearn re- 
marks, they smile, perhaps cry a little, they may even stroke each 
otlier, but that is all. Japanese affection “is chiefly shown in 

1 Book of Oommon Prayer in Ham Qaelio, edited by A. W. Moore 
and J. Bhya, 1895. 
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acts of exquisite courtesy and kindness.” ^ Among nearly all 
of the black races of Africa lovers never kiss nor do mothers 
usually Mss their babies.® Among the American Indians the 
tactile kiss is, for the most part, nnknown, though here and 
there, as among the Ihiegians, lovers rub their cheeks together.® 
Kissing is unknown to the Malays. In Korth Queensland, how- 
ever, Both states, kissing talces place between mothers (not 
fathers) and infants, also between husbands and wives; but 
whether it is an introduced custom Both is unable to say; he 
adds that the Pitta-pitta language possesses a word for Itissing.* 

It must be remarked, however, that in many parts of the 
world where the tactile kiss, as we understand it, is usueBy said 
to be unlaiown, it still exists as between a mother and her baby, 
and this seems to support the view advocated by Lombroso that 
the lovers’ kiss is developed from the maternal kiss. Thus, the 
Angoni Zulus to the nortii of the Zambesi, Wiese states, kiss thoir 
small children on' both cheeks® and among the Fuegians, accord- 
ing to Hyadea, mothers kiss their small children. 

Even in Europe the Idss in early luediseval days was, it 
seems iprobable, not widely known as an expression of sexual 
love; it would appear to have been a refinement of love only 
practiced by the more cultivated classes. In the old ballad of 
Glasgerion the lady suspected that her secret visitor was only a 
churl, and not the knight he pretended to be, because 'when he 
came in his master’s place to spend the night with her he kissed 
her neither coming nor going, but simply got her with child. 
It is only under a comparatively high stage of 'civilization that 
the kiss has been emphasized and developed in the art of love. 
Thus the Arabic author of the Perfumed Garden, a work re- 

1 L. Hearn, Out of the Bast, 1895, p. lOS. 

2 See, e.g.i A. B. Ellis, Tahi-apeaking Peoples, p. 288. Aiuong the 
Swahili the kiss is practiced, but exclusirely between married people 
and with very young children. Velten believes tiiey learned it from the 
Arabs. 

SHyades and Deuiker, Mission BoienHfiqtie du Cap Horn, yol, vii, 
p. 245. 

4 W. Both, Bthnologioal 'Nates Among the Queensland Aioriginea, 
p. 184. 

B Zeitsohrift fiir Bthnologie, 1900, ht, 6, p. 200. 
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vealing the existence ot a iiigh degree oX social refinement, insists 
on the great importance of the lass, especially if applied to the 
f-nnar part of the mouth, and he quotes a proverb that "A moist 
kiss is better than a hasty coitus.” Such kisses, as well as on 
the face generally, and all over the body, are frequently referred 
to by Hindu, Latin, and more modern erotic writers as among 
the most efficacious metliods of arousing love.^ 

A reason which may have stood in the way of the develop- 
ment of the kiss in a sexual direction has probably been the fact 
that in the near East the kiss was largely monopolized for 
sacred uses, so that its erotic potentialities were not easily 
perceived. Among the early Arabians the gods werq wor- 
shiped by a kiss.2 This was the usual way of greeting the house 
gods on entering or leaving.^ In Home the kiss was a sign of 
reverence and respect far more than a method of sexual excita^ 
tion.* Among the early Christiana it had an all but sacra- 
mental significance. It retains its ancient and serious meaning 
in many usages of tlie Western and still more the Eastern 
Churches; the relics of saints, the foot of the pope, tlie hands 
of bishops, are kissed, just as the ancient Greeks kissed the 
images of the gods. Among ourselves we still have a legally 
recognized example of the sacredness of the kiss in the form of 
taking an oath by Idssing the Testament.® 

So far we have been concerned mainly with the tactile kiss, 
which is sometimes supposed to have arisen in remote times to 
the east of the Mediterranean — ^where the vassal kissed his 
suzerain and where the kiss of love was known, as we learn from 
the Songs of Songs, to the Hebrews — and has now conquered 

1 S.ff,, the Kama Sutra of Vatsyayana, Bk. Ill, Chapter 1. 
zilosea, Chapter xiii, v. 2; I Kings, Chapter xix, v. 18. 
sWellhauaen, Beate Arabwlvm EeiAentums, p. lOD. 
i The Romans recognized at least three kinds of kiss : the osoulum, 
for friendship, given on the face; the bastum, for ofiection, given on 
the lips; the auavium, given between the lips, reserved for loveis, 

B In oUier parts of the world it would appear that the kiss some- 
limes has a sacred or ritual character. Thus, _ according to Rev. J. 
Macdonald (Journal of the Anthropological Institute, November, 1890, 
p. 118), it is part of the initiation ceremony of a girl at her first 
menstruation that the women of the village should kiss her on the 
cheek, and on the mons veneris and. lahia. 
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nearly the whole of Europe. But over a much larger part of the 
world and even in one corner of Europe (Lapland, as wdl as 
among the Russian Yakuts) a different kind of salutation rules, 
the olfactory kiss. This varies in form in different regions and 
sometimes simulates a tactile kiss, but, as it exists in a typical 
form in China, where it has been carefully studied by d’Enjoy, 
it may be said to be made up of threo phases: (1) the nose is 
applied to the cheek of the beloved person; (2) there is a long 
nasal inspiration accompanied by lowering of the eyelids; (3) 
tliere is a slight smacking of the lips without the application 
of the mouth to the embraced cheek. The whole process, d^Enjoy 
considers, is founded on sexual desire and the desire for food, 
smell being the sense employed in both fields. In the form 
described by d’Enjoy, we have the Mongolian variety of the 
olfactory kiss. The Chinese regard the European kiss as odious, 
suggesting voracious cannibals, and yellow mothers in the Ereneh 
colonies still frighten children by ftreatening to give them the 
white man's kiss. Their own kiss the Chineso regard as exclu- 
sively voluptuous ; it is only befitting as between lovers, and not 
only do fathers refrain from kissing their children except when 
very young, but even the mothers only give Ihoir children a rare 
and furtive kiss. Among some of the hill-tribes of south-east 
India the olfactory lass is foimd, the nose being applied to the 
cheek during salutation with a strong inhalalion; instead of 
saying "Kiss me,” they here say "Smell me.” The Tamils, I 
am told by a medical correspondent in Ceylon, do not kiss dur- 
ing coitus, hut rub noses and also lick each other’s mouth and 
tongue. The olfactory kiss is known in Africa; thue^ on the 
Gambia in inland Africa when a man salutes a woman he takes 
her hand and places it to his nose, twice smelling the back of it. 
Among the Jekria of the Niger coast mothers rub their babies 
' with their cheeks or mouths, but they do not kiss them, nor do 
lovers kiss, though tliey squeeze, cuddle, and embrace.^ Among 
the Swahilis a smell kiss exists, and very young boys are taught 
to raise their clothes before women visitors, who thereupon play- 

ijournal of the AntJiiropalogical Institute, August and November, 
1898, p. 107. 
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fully smell the penis; tlie child who does this is said to "give 
tobacco.”! Kissing of any kind appears to be unknown to the 
Indians throughout a large part of America: Im Thim states 
that it is unknown to the Indians of Guiana, and at the other 
end of South America Hyades and Deniker state that it is un- 
known to the Puegians. In North America tlie olfactory kiss is 
known to the Eskimo, and has been noted among some Indian 
tribes, as the Blackfeet. It is also known in Polynesia. At 
Samoa kissing was smelling.2 In New Zealand, also, the "hongi, 
or nose-pressing, was the kiss of welcome, of monrning, and of 
sympathy.^ In the Malay archipelago, it is said, the same word 
is used for "greeting” and “smelling.” Among the -Dyaks of 
the Malay archipelago, however, Vaughan Stevens states that 
any fonn of kissing is unknown.^ In Borneo, Breitcnstein tells 
ns, kissing is a kind of smelling, the word for smelling being 
used, but he never himself saw a man kiss a woman; it is 
always done in private.® 

The olfactory kiss is thus seen to have a much wider ex- 
tension over the vrorld than tho European (or Mediterranean) 
tactile kiss. In its most complete development, however, it is 
mainly found among the people of Mongolian race, or those 
yellow peoples more or loss related to them. 

The literature of the kiss is extensive. So far, however, as 
that literature is known to me, the following list includes every- 
thing that may be profitably studied : Darwin, The Expression of 
the Emotions j Ling Both, "Salutations,” Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, November, 1889 ; K. Andree, “Nasengruss,” 
Ethnographische Farallelen, second series, 1889, pp. 333-337; 
Alfred Kirchhoff, "Vom Ursprung des Kiisses,” Deutsche Revue, 
May, 1895 ; Lombroso, "I/Origine du Baiser,” Nowoelle Revue, 
1897, p. 153; Paul d’Bnjoy, “Le Baiser en Europe et en. Chine,” 
Bulletin de la Societe d‘ Anthropologie, Paris, 1897, fasc. 8. 

1 Velten, Sitten und QebraUohe der BuaheU, p. 142. 

2 Turner, Samoa, p. 46. 

STregear, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1889. 

4 ZeitsohHft fur Ethkologie, 1896, ht. 4, p. 272. 

2 Breitenstun, 21 Jahre in India, voL 1, p. 224. 
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Professor ITyrop’s book, The Kiss and its Ilistory (translated 
from the Danish by W. P. Harvey), deals rather the his- 
tory of the kiss in civilization and literature than with its bio- 
logical origins and psychological signiflcance. 
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PBEFAGE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


It has been remarked by Professor Wilhelm Ostwald thai 
the problem of homosexuality is a problem left over to us by the 
Middle Ages, wliich for five hundred years dealt with inverts 
as it dealt with heretics and witches. To regard the matter thus 
IS to emphasize its social and humanitarian interest rather thar 
its biological and psychological significance. It is no doubt this 
human interest of tlie question of inversion, rather than its 
Bcientifle impoidanco, great as tire latter is, which is mainly 
responsible for the remarkable activity with which the study of 
homosexuality has been carried on during recent years. 

The result has been tlial, during the fourteen years thai 
have passed since the last edition of this Study was issued, so 
vast an amount of work has been carried on in. this field that 
the preparation of a new edition of the book has been a long 
and serious task. Nearly every page has been rewritten or 
enlarged and the Index of Autliors consulted has more than 
doubled in length. The original portions of the hook have been 
stiU more changed; sixteen new Histories have been added, 
selected from others in my possession as being varied, typical, 
and full. 

These extensive additions to the volume have rendered 
necessary various omissions. Many of the shorter and less in- 
structive Histories contained in earlier editions have been 
omitted, as well as three Appendices which no longer seem of 
sufBcient interest to retain. In order to avoid undue increase 
in the size of this volume, already much larger than in the 
previous editions, a new Study of Eonism, or sexoesthetic inver- 
sion, will be inserted in vol. v, where it will perhaps be at least 
as much in place as here. 


Havelock Ellis. 




PEEFAOE TO PIEST EDITIOIT. 


It waa not my intention, to publish a study of an abnormal 
manifestation of the sexual instinct before discusaiag its normal 
manifestations. It has happened, however, that this part of my 
•ffork is ready first, and, since I thus gain a longer period to 
develop the central part of my subject, I do not regret the 
change of plan, 

I had not at first proposed to devote a whole volume to 
sexual inversion. It may even be that I was indiued to slur 
it over as an unpleasant subject, and one that it was not wise 
to enlarge on. But I found in time that several persons for 
whom I felt respect and admiration were the congenital subjects 
of this abnormality. At the same time I realized that in Eng- 
land, more than in any other coimiry, the law and. public opin- 
ion combine to place a heavy penal burden and a severe social 
stigma on the manifestations of an instinct whidi to those per- 
sons who possess it frequently appears natural and normal. It 
was clear, therefore, that the matter was in special need of 
elucidation and discussion. 

I There can be no doubt that a peculiar amount of ignorance 
exists regarding tho subject of sexual inversion. I know med- 
ical men of many years' generd experience wbo have never, to 
their knowledge, come across a single case. We may remember, 
indeed, that some fifteen years ago the total number of cases 
recorded in scientific literature scarcely equaled those of British 
race which T have obtained, and that before my first cases were 
published not a single British case, unconnected with the asylum 
or the prison, had ever been recorded. Probably not a very 
large number of people are even aware that the turning in of 
the sexual instinct toward persons of the same sex can ever be 
regarded as iuboxn, so far as any sexual instinct is inborn. And 
very few, indeed, would not be surprised if it were possible to 
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publish a list of the neutnes of sexually invcitedi men and women 
who at Lhe present time are honorably known in church, state, 
society, art, or letters. It could not be positively affirmed of 
all sudi persons that they were born inverted, but in most the 
inverted tendency seems to be instinctive, and appears at a some- 
what early age. In any case, however, it must be realized that 
in this volume we are not dealing with subjects belonging to the 
lunatic asylum or the prison. We are concerned with individuals 
who live in freedom, some of them suffering intensely from 'their 
abnormal organization, but otherwise ordinary members of so- 
ciety. In a few cases we are concerned with individuals whose 
moral or artistic ideals have widely influenced their fellows, who 
know nothing of tlie peculiar organization which has largely 
molded those ideals. 

I am mdebted to several friends for notes, observations, 
and correspondence on this subject, more especially to one, 
referred to as “Z.,” and to anotlier as who have ob- 

tained a considerable number of reliable histories for me, 
and have also supplied many valuable notes; to “Josiah 
Mynt” (whose articles on tramps in Atlanlio Monthly and 
Harpei^s Magazine have attracted wide attention) for an 
appendix on homosexuality among tramps; to Drs. Kiernan, 
Lydston, and Talbot for assistance at various points noted in 
the text; and to Dr. K., an American woman physician, who 
kindly assisted me in obtaining cases, and has also supplied an 
appendix. Other obligations are mentioned in the text. 

AH those portions of the book which are of medical or 
medicolegal interest, inolnding most of the cases, have appeared 
during the last three years in the Alienist and N&wrologisl, the 
Journal of Mental Science, the Gentralblait fur NervenheUlcunde, 
the Mec^olegai Joimidl^ and the ArcMvo delle Psioopatie 
Sessuale. The cases, as they appear in the present volume, 
have been slightly condensed, but nothing of genuine psycho- 
logical iuterest has been omitted. Owing to some delay in 
the publication of the English edition of the work, a Ger- 
man tranalation by my friend, Dx. Hang Kuxella, editor of the 
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Gentraiblait fur Nervenheilkunde, has already appeared (189G) 
in the EibliotheTc far Sozialwissenschaft. The German edition 
CQT 1 ta in s some matter wliich has finally been rejected from the 
English edition as of minor importance; on the other hand, 
much has been added to the English edition, and the whole care 
fully revised. 

I have only to add that if it may seem that I have unduly 
ignored the cases and arguments brought forward by other 
writers, it is by no means because I wish to depreciate the valu- 
able work done by my predecessors in this field. It is solely 
because I have not desired to popularize the results previously 
reached, but simply to bring forward my own results. If I had 
not been able to present new facts in what is perhaps a new 
light, I should not feel justified in approaching the subject of 
sexual inversion at all. , 

Havelook Elms. 
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SEXTJ^ IinnERSION. 


CHAPTER I. 

IlTTaODUOTION. 

Homosexuality Among Animals — Among the Lower Human Races 
^The Albanians — The Greeks — Tbs Eskimos — The Tribes of the North- 
west United States — Homosexuality Among Soldiers in Europe — ^Indif- 
ference Frequently Manifested by European Lower Olosses — Sexual 
Inversion at Home — ^Homosexuality in Prisons — Among Men of Ex- 
ceptional Intellect and Moral Leaders — ^Muret — ^Michelangelo — -Winkel- 
mann — Homosexuality in English History — ^Walt Whitman — Verlaine — 
Burton’s Climatic Theory of Homosexuality — ^The Eaoial Factor — ^Tho 
Prevalence of Homosexuality Today. 

Skxtjal inveision, as hore imderstood, means sexual mstinct 
turned by inborn constitutiona] abnormality toward persons of ‘ 
the same sex. It is thus a narrower term than homosexuality, 
which includes all sexual attractions between persons of tlie same 
sex, even when seemingly due to the accidental absence of tlie 
natural objects of sexual attraction, a phenomenon of wide occur- 
rence among all human races and among most of the higher 
animals. It is only during recent years* that sexual inversion 
has been recognized; previously it was not distinguished from 
homosexuality in general, and homosexuality was regarded as a 
national custom, as an individual vice, or as an. unimportant epi- 
sode in grave forms of insanity.^ We have further to distinguish 
sexual inversion and all other forms of homosexuality from, an- 
other kind of inversion which usually remains, so far as the 

, I Taking all its forms en iloo, as they are known to the police, 
homoeexuality is seen to possess formidable proportions. Thus in 
Fiance, from official papers which passed through M. Carlier’s bureau 
during ton years (1860-70), ho compiled a list of 6342 pederasts who 
came within the cognizance of the police; 2046 Parisians, 3706 provin- 
cials, and 6S4 forei^ers. Of these, 3432, or more fean ttie half, could 
not be convicted of illegal acts. 
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sexual impulse itself is eoDcerned, hetei'oscxualj that is to say, 
Eormal. Inversion of this kind leads a person to feel like a 
person of the opposite sex^ find to adopt, so far as possible, the 
tastes, habits, and dress of the opposite sex, while the direction 
of the sexual impulse remains normal. This condition I term 
sexo-esthctic inversion, or Eonism. 

The nomenclature of the highly important form of sexual per- 
version with which we are here concerned is extremely vacisd, anfl 
most investigators have been much puzzled in coming to a conclusion 
as to the beat, most exact, and at the same time most oolorlesB names 
to apply to it. ' 

The first in the field in modern times was Ulricha who, as early 
as 1862, used the appellation. '“Uvanian” (Uianier), based on the well- 
known myth in Plato’s BanquBt. Jjater he Germanized this term into 
"Urning” for the male, and “iJrningin” for the female, and referred to 
the condition itself as “TJrnijigtum.” lie also invented a number of 
otlier related terms on. the same basis; some of these terms have had 
a considerable vogue, but they are too fanciful and high-strung to secure 
general acceptance. If used in other languages than Gorman they cer- 
tainly should not be used in tbslr Germanized shape, and it is scarcely 
legitimate to use the term “Xlrning” in English- “Uranian” is more 
correct. 

In Germany the first term accepted by recognized soientifle author- 
ities was "contrary sexual feeling” (Kontrare Sexnalempfindung) . It 
was devised by Westphol in 1889, and used by Krafft-Ebing and Moll. 
Though thus accepted by the earliest authorities in this field, and to 
bo regarded os a fairly harroloss and vaguely descriptive term, it is 
somewhat awkward, and is now little used in Germany; it was never 
currently used outside Germany. It has been largely superseded by 
the term "homosexuality.” This also was devised (by a little-known 
Hungarian doctor, Benkert, who used the pseudonym Kertheny) in, 
the same year (1860), but at first attracted no attention. It has,., 
philologically, the awkward disadvantage of being a bastard term com- 
pounded of Greek and Latin elements, but its siguifleanoe — sexual 
attraction to the same sex— -is fairly clear and definite, while it is free 
from any question-begging association of either favorable or unfavor- 
able oharacter. (Edward Carpenter has proposed to remedy its 
bastardly linguistic character by transforming it into “homogenicj” 
this, however, might mean not only "toward the same sex,” but "of the 
same kind,” and in German already possesses actually that meaning.) 
The term “homosexual” has the further advantage that on account db 
its classical origin it is easily translatable into many languages. It 
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is now the most widespread general term for the phenomena we are 
dealing with, and it has been used bj Hirsehfeld, now the chief author- 
ity in Uiis field, as the title of his eneyelopedio work, Die 
ffomosetmaliiat, 

“Sexual Inrersion” (in French "inversion sexnellB,” and in Italian 
“inversione sessuale*’) is the term which has from the first been chiefly 
used in France and Italy, ever since Charcot and Magnon, in 1882, 
published their oases of this anomaly in the Arehives de Wev/rologie. 
It had already been employed in Italy by Tamassia in the Btsvisia 
Spertm^ntaie di Freniatria, in 1878. I have not discovered when and 
where the term "sexual inversion” was first used. Possibly it first ap- 
peared in English, for long before the paper of Charcot and Magnan 
I have noticed, in an anonymous review of Westphal’s first paper in 
the Joumtd of Mental Seience (then edited by Dr. Maudsley) for 
October, 1871, that “Contrfire Sexualempflndung” is translated as “in- 
verted sexual proclivity.” So far as I am aware, “sexual inversion” 
was first used in English, as the best term, by J. A. Symonds in 1883, 
in his privately printed essay, A Prohlem in Qreeh Mthdos, Later, 
in 1807, the some term was adopted, I believe for the first time publicly 
in English, in the present work. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the numerous other names which 
have been proposed. (A disouBsion of the nomenclature will be found 
in the first chapter of Hirschf eld’s work. Die HomosemuMlit, and of 
some special terms in an article by Schouten, Seamal-Prohlenie, 
December, 1012.) It may suffice to mention the ancient theological and 
legal term “sodomy” (sodomia) because it is still the most popular 
term for this perversion, though, it must be remembered, it has become 
attached to the physical act of intercourse per anum, even when carried 
out heterosexually, and has little reference to psychic sexual prooliviiy. 
This term has its origin in the story (nfirrated in Genesis, oh. xix) 
of Lot’s visitors whom the men of Sodom desired to have intercourse 
with, and of the subsequent destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. This 
story furnishes a sufficiently good ground for'^ the use of the term, 
though the Jews do not regard sodomy as the sin of Sodom, but rather 
inhospitality and hardness of heart to the poor (J, Preuss, BiMisoh- 
Talmudisohe Medmn, pp. 679-81), and Christian theologians also, both 
Catholic and Protestant '(see, e.g,, Jah/rhuoh filr eesmelle Zmaohenstufen, 
vol. iv, p. 199, and Hirsehfeld, Somoaecoudlitat, p. 742), have argued 
ihat it was not homosexuality, but their other olfenaes, which provoked 
the destruction of the Cities of the Plain. In Germany “sodomy” has 
long been used to denote bestiality, or sexual intercourse with animals, 
hut this use of the term is quite unjustified. In English, there is 
another term, “buggery,” identical in meaning with sodomy, and equally 
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familiar. “Bugger” (in French, houffre) is a corruption of “Bulgar,” 
the ancient Bulgarian heretics having been popularly supposed to prac- 
tise this perversion. The people of every country have always been 
eager to associate sexual perversions with some other eountry than 
their own. 

The terms usually adopted in the present volume are “sexual in- 
version” and “homosexuality.” The first is used more especially to 
indicate that the sexual impulse is organically and innately turned 
toward individuals of the same sox. The second is used more com- 
prehensively of the general phenomena of sexual attraction between 
persona of the same sex, even if only of a slight and temporary char- 
aoter. It may be admitted that there is no precise warrant for any 
distinction of this kind between the two terms. The distinction in the 
phenomena is, however, still generally recognized; thus Iwan Bloch 
applies the term “homosexuality” to the congenital form, and “pseudo- 
homosexuality” to its spurious or simulated forma. Those persons who 
are attracted to both sexes are now usually termed “bisexual,” 
a more convenient term than “psyehoaexual hermaphrodite,” which was 
formerly used. There remains the normal person, who is “heterosexual.” 

Before approaching the study of sexual inversion, in eases 
which we may inveafigafe with some degree of scionfifio accu- 
racy, there is interest in glancing briefly at the phenomena as 
they appear before ns, aa yet scarcely or at all difEerentiated, 
among animals, among various human races, and at vaxious 
periods. 

Among animals in a domesticated or confined state it is 
easy to find evidence of homosexual attraction, due merely to the 
absence of the other sex.^ This was known to the ancients; the 
Egyptians regarded two male partridges as the symbol of homo- 
sexuality, and Aristotle noted that two female pigeons would 
cover each other if no male was at hand. Buffon observed many 
examples, especially among birds. lie found that, if male or 
female birds of various species — such as partridges, fowls, and 
doves — were shut up together, they would soon begin to have 
sexual relations among themselves, the males sooner and mors 

1 The chief general oolleolion of data (not here drawn upon) con- 
cerning homosexuality among animals is by the zoSlogist Prof, l^rsch, 
“Paderastie und Trifaadie bei den Tieren,” Jahrluch fiir aetmielle Zwis- 
ohenstufen, vol. ii. Brehm’s TierMen also contains many examples. See 
also a short chapter (ch. xxix) in Hirschfeld’s HomossoiuaZitdt. 
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frequently tban the females. More recently Sainte-Claire DcTille 
observed that doga^ rams, and bulls, when isolated, first became 
restless and dangerous, and then acquired a permanent state of 
sexual excitement, not obeying ihe laws of heat, and leading them 
to attempts to couple together; the presence of the opposite sex 
at once restored them to normal conditions.^ Bomharda of Lis- 
bon states tliat in Portugal it is well known that in every herd 
of bulls there is nearly always one hull who is ready to lend him- 
self to the perverted whims of his companions.^* It may easily 
be observed how a cow in heat exerts an exciting influence on 
other cows, impelling them to attempt to play the bull’s part. 
Lacassagne has also noted among young fowls and puppies, etc., 
that, before ever having had relations with the opposite sex, and 
while in complete liberty, they make hesitating attempts at 
intercourse with their own sex.^ This, indeed, together with 
similar perversions, may often be observed, especially in puppies, 
who afterward become perfectly normal. Among white rats, 
which are very sexual animals, Steinach found tliat, when de- 
prived of females, the males practise homosexuality, though only 
with males with whom they have long associated; the weaker 
rats play the passive part. But when a female is introduced they 
immediately turn to her; although they are occasionally alto- 
gether indifferent to sex, they never actually prefer their own 
SCX.4 

With regard to the playing of the female part by the weaker 
rats it is interesting to observe that F6r6 found among insects 
that the passive part in homosexual relations is favored by 
fatigue; among cockchafers it was the male just separated from 

iH. Sainte-Claire Deville, "De I’Intemat et son, influence sur 
I’education de la jeunesse,” a paper read to the AcadSmie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiquea, July 27, 1871, and quoted by Chevalier, L’ltwer- 
sion Semelle, pp. 204-5. 

SM. Bombards, Oomptes rendus Ootigris Internationale de VAn- 
thropologie Orvmnelle, Amsterdam, p. 212. 

8 Lacassagne, “Da la CriminolitO cbez les Animaux,” Revue 
Beientiflque, 1882. 

_4 Steinach, “Utersuchungen zu vergleiohende Physiologic,” AroTUv 
fUr die Qesammte Physiologie, Bd. Ivi, 1804, p. 320. 
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the female 'who would take the passive part (on. the rare occa- 
sions when homosexual relations occurred) with a fresh male.^ 

Homosexuality appears to be specially common among birds. 
It was among birds that it attracted the attention of the ancients, 
and numerous interesting observations have been made in more 
recent times. Thus Selous, a careful bird-watcher, finds that 
the ruff, the male of the Machetes pagneuD, suffers from sexual 
repression owing to the coyness of the female (the reeve), and 
consequently the males often resort to homosexual intercourse. It 
is still more remarkable that the reeves also, even in the presence 
of the males, will court each other and have intercourse.® We 
may associate this with the high erotic development of birds, the 
dfficulty with Avhich tumescence seems to occur in them, and 
their long courtships. 

Among the higher animals, again, female monkeys, even 
when grown up (as Moll was informed), behave in a sexual way 
to each other, though it is difficult to say how far this is merely 
in play. Dr. Seitz, Director of the Frankfurt Zoological Garden, 
gave Moll a record of his own careful observations of homosexual 
phenomena among the males and females of various animals 
confined in the Garden {Antelope cervicapra, Bos Jndxcus, Gapra 
hirevSj Ovia steaiapyga) .3 In all such cases we are not concerned 
with sexual inversion, but merely with the accidental turning of 
the sexual instinct into an abnormal channel, the instinct being 

1 Fere, Gomptes-rendus SooittS de Biologie, July 30, 1898. We may 
perh^s connect this with an observation of E. Selous (Zoologist, May 
and Sept., 1801) on a bird, the Great Crested Grebe j after pairing, the 
male would_ crouch to the female, who played hie part to him; the 
same thing is found among pigeons. Selous suggests that this is a relic 
of primitive hermaphroditism. But it may be remembered that in the 
male generally^ sexual intercourse tends to be more exhausting than in 
the female; this fact Avould favor a reversion of their respective parts. 

2E. Selous, “Sexual Selection in Birds,” Zoologist, Feb., 1007, p. 
05; ii., May, p, 109. Sexual aberrations generally are not uncommon 
among birds; see, e.g., A. Heim, “Sexuelle 'Verirrungen bei VQgeln in den 
Tropen,” Seantal-Probleme, April, 1913. 

8 See Moll, Unterswilvutigen uber die Libido SemaUa, 1898, Bd. i, 
pp. 309, 374-6. For a summary of facts concerning homosexuality in 
animals see F. Harsch, “Fhderastle und Tribadie bei den Tieren auf 
Grund der Literatur,” JahTbuen fUr aemKlle ZvAsdhensto/fen, Bd. U, 
1809, pp. 120-164 
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called out by au approximate subatitute, or even by di£EuBed emo- 
tional excitement, in the absence of tbo normal object. 

It is probable, however, that cases of true sexual inversion. 
— ^in which gratification is preferably sought in the same sex — 
may be found among animals, although observations have rarely 
been made or recorded. It has been found by Muccioli, an 
Italian authority on pigeons, that among Belgian carrier-pigeons 
inverted practices may occur, even in the' presence of many of 
the other sex.^ This seems to be true inversion, though we are 
not told whether these birds were also attracted toward the op- 
posite sex. The birds of this family appear to be specially liable 
to sexual perversion. Thus M. J. Bailly-Maitre, a breeder of 
great knowledge and a keen observer, wrote to Girard that "they 
are strange creaturps in their manners and customs and are apt 
to elude the most persistent observer. No animal is more de- 
praved. Mating between males, and still more frequently be- 
tween females, often occurs at an early age: up to the second 
year. I have had several pairs of pigeons fomed by subjects of 
the same sex who for many months behaved as if the mating were 
natural. In some cases this had taken place among young birds 
of the same nest, who acted like real mates, though both sub- 
jects were males. In order to male them productively we have 
had to separate them and shut each of liiem up for some days 
with a female."^ fa the Berlin Zoological Gardens also, it has 
been noticed that two birds of the same sex will occasionally be- 
come attached to each other and remain so in spite of repeated 
advances from individuals of opposite sex. This occurred, for in- 
stance, in the case of two .males of the Egyptian goose who were 
thus to all appearance paired, and always kept together, vigor- 
ously driving away any female that approached. Similarly a 
male Australian dieldrake was paired to a male of another 
species.® 

Among birds generally, inverted sexuality seems to accom- 

1 Mucoioli, '‘Degenerazione e Criminalita nei Colombi,” ArohMo di 
PaioMatria, 1893, p. 40. 

2 VIntermiduure dea Biologiatea, Kovember 30, 1897. 

8 E. I. Pooock, Pield, 26 Oct., 1913. 
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pany the development of the secondary sexual characters of the 
opposite sex which is sometimes found. Thus, a poultry-breeder 
idescribes a hen (colored Dorking) crowing like a cock, only some- 
what more harshly, as a cockerel crows, and with an enormous 
comb, larger than is ever seen in the male. This bird used to 
try to tread her fellow-hens. At the same time die laid early 
and regularly, and produced “grand chickens.”^ Among ducks, 
also, it has occasionally been observed that the female assumes 
at the same time both male livery and male sexual tendencies. 
It is probable that such observations will be multiplied in the 
future, and that sexual inversion in the true sense will be found 
commoner among animals than at present it appears to be. 

Traces of homosexual practices, sometimes on a large scale, 
iave been found among all the great divisions of the human race. 
It would be possible to collect a considerable body of evidence 
under this head.^ Unfortunately, however, the travellers and 
others on whose records we are dependent have been so shy of 
touching these subjects, and so ignorant of the main points for 
investigation, that it is very difficult to discover sexual inversion 
in the proper sense in any lower race. Travellers have spoken 
vaguely of crimes against nature without defining the precise 
relationship involved nor inquiring how far any congenital im- 
pulse could be distinguished. 

Looking at the phenomena generally, so far as they have 
been recorded among various lower races, we seem bound to 
recognize that there is a widespread natural instinct impeUing 
men toward homosexual relationships, and that this has been 
sometime^ though very exceptionally, seized upon and developed 
for advantageous social purposes. On the whole, however, un- 
natural intercourse (sodomy) has been regarded as an antisocial 
ofCense, and punishable sometimes by the most serious penalties 
that (Jould he invented. This was, for instance, the ease in 

1 R. S. Rutherford, “Crowing Hens," Poultry, January 20, 1896. 

SThis has now been very thoroughly done by Prof. P. Karsch- 
Haadc in a lar^ book, Das OleioligesohlichtliDhe Leben der Naturvdlker, 
1011. An earlier and shorter study by the same author was published 
in the JaMuoh Hr semtelle 2m«0Mnsfufen, Bd. ill, 1901. 
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ancient Mexico, in Peru, among the Persians, in China, and 
j tmmig the Hebrews and Mohammedans. 

Even in very early history it is possible to find traces of 
homosexuality, with, or without an implied disapproval. Its ex- 
istence in Assyria and Babylonia is indicated by the Codex 
Hamurabi and by inscriptions which do not on the whole refer 
to it favorably.! As regards Egypt we learn from a Eayum 
papyrus, found by Flinders Petrie, translated by Griffiths, and 
discussed by Oefele,^ that more than four thousand years ago 
homosexual practices were so ancient that they were attributed 
to the gods Hoxus and Set. The Egyptians showed great ad- 
miration of masculine beauty, and it would seem that they never 
regarded homosexuality as punisliable or even reprehensihle. It 
is notable, also, that Egyptian women were sometimes of very 
virile type, and Hirschlold considers that intermediate sexual 
types were specially widespread among the Egyptians.® 

One might he tempted to expect that homosexual practices 
would be encouraged whenever it was necessary to keep down the 
population, Aristotle says that it was allowed by law in Crete 
for this end. And Professor Haddon tells me that at Torres 
Straits a native advocated sodomy on this ground.* There 
seems, however, on the whole, to be little evidence pointing to 
this utilization of the practice. The homosexual tendency ap- 
pears to have flourished chiefly among warriors and warlike peo- 
ples. During war and the s^aration from women that war in- 
volves, the homosexual instinct tends to develop; it , flourished, 
for instance, among the Carthaginians and among tlie Hermans, 
as well as among the warlike Dorians, Scythians, Tartars, and 
Celts,® and, when there has been an absence of any strong moral 

r See a brief and rather inconclusive treatment of the question by 
Bruns Meissner, “Assyriologisobe Studien,” iv, Mittettungen der Vor- 
derasiatisahen Oesellaohaft, 1907. 

2 ilonatshefte filr praktisohe Dermatologie, Bd. xxix, 1899, p. 409. 

SHirschfeld, Die HomoseamaUtiit, p, 739. 

^Beardmore also notes that sodomy is “regularly indulged in” in. 
<New Guinea on this account. (Journal of the Anthropologioal Institute^ 
May, 1890, p. 404. 

s I have been told by medical men in India that it is specially com- 
mon among the Sikhs, the Anest soldier-race in India. 
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feeling against it, the instinct has been cultivated and idealized 
as a military virtue, partly because it counteracts the longing for 
the softenmg feminine influences of the home and partly because' 
it seems to have an inspiring influence in promoting heroism and 
heightening esprit de corps. In the lament of David over Jona- 
than we have a picture of intimate friendship — “passing tlie love 
of women” — between comrades in arms among a barbarous, war- 
like race. There is nothing to show that such a relationship was 
sexual, but among warriors in New Caledonia friendships that 
were undoubtedly homosexual were recognized and regulated; 
the fraternity of arms, according to Foley,i complicated with 
pederasty, was more sacred than uterine fraternity. We have, 
moreovor, a recent example of the same relationships recognized 
in a modern European race — ^the Albanians. 

Hahn, in the course of hie Albanisohe Studim (1854, p. 166), 
Bays that the young men between 10 and 24 love boys from about 12 
to 17. A Gege marries at the age of 24 or 26, and tlien he usually, but 
not always, gives up boy-love. The following passage is reported by Hahn 
as the actual language used to him by on Albanian Qogo: “The lover’s 
feeling for the hoy is pure aa sunshine. It places the beloved on the 
same pedestal as a saint. It is the highest and most exalted passion 
of which the human breast is capable. The sight of a beautiful youth 
awakens astonishment in the lovei, and opens the door of his heart 
to the delight which the contemplation of this loveliness atCords. Love 
takes possession of him so completely that all his thought and feeling 
goes out in it. If he finds himself in the presence of the beloved, he 
rests absorbed in gazing on him. Absent, he thinks of nought but him. 
If the beloved unexpectedly appears, he falls into confusion, changes 
color, turns alternately pale and red. His heart heats faster and 
impedes his breathing. He has ears and eyes only for the beloved. He 
shuns touching him with the hand, kisses him only on the forehead, 
sings his praise in verse, a woman’s never.” One of these love-poems 
of an Albanian Gege runs as follows: “The sun, when it rises in the 
morning, is like you, boy, when you are near me. When your dark 
eye turns upon me, it drives my reason from my head,” 

It should he added that Prof. Weigand, who knew the Albanians 
well, assured Bethe {Rheinisohes Museum fUr PlMlogie, 1007, p. 475) 
that the relations described by Hahn are really sexual, although tem-t 


1 Foley, Bulletin Soeiiti d'Anthropologie de Paris. October n, 1879. 
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pered bj idealism. A German acbolor who traydled in Albania some 
jears ago, also, assured Nllcke {Jahrluch plr seanielle Zwisolienaiufen, 
yol. is, 1908, p. 327] that he could fuUy condrm Hahn’s statements, 
and that, though it was difflcult to speak positively, he doubted whether 
these relationships were purely ideal. While most prevalent among 
the Moslems, they are also found among the Christians, and receive 
the blessing of the priest in ohuroh. Jealousy is frequently aroused, 
the same writer remarks, and even murder may be committed on 
account of a boy. 

It may be mentioned here that among the Tschuktsches, Ham- 
sohatdals, and allied peoples (according to a Russian anthropological 
journal quoted in Bewuat-Proileme, January, 1913, p. 41) there are 
homosexual marriages among the men, and occasionally among the 
women, ritually consecrated and openly recognized. 

The Albanians, it is possible, belonged to the some stock 
which produced the Dorian Greeks, and the most important and 
the most thoroughly known case of socially recognized homo- 
sexuality is that of Greece during its period of highest military 
as well as ethical and intellecLual -rigor. In this case, as in those 
already mentioned, the homosexual tendency was frequently re- 
garded as having beneficial results, which caused it to be con- 
doned, if not, indeed, fostered as a virtue. Plutarch repeated the 
old Greek statement that the Beotians, the Lacedemonians, and 
the Cretans were -the most waxlilce stocks becauso Uiey were -the 
strongest in love; an army composed of loving homosexual 
couples, it was hdd, would be invincible. It appears that the 
Dorians introduced paid&rastiaj as the Greek form of homo- 
sexuality is termed, in-to Greece ; they were the latest invaders, a 
vigorous mountain race from the northwest (the region includ- 
ing what is now Albania) who spread over the whole land, the 
islands, and Asia Minor, becoming the ruling race. Homo- 
sexuality was, of course, known before they came, but they made 
it honorable. Homer never mentions it, and it was not known as 
legitimate to -the ASolians or the lonians. Bethe, who has written, 
a valuable study of Dorian paiderastia, states that the Dorians 
admitted a kmd of homosexual marriage, and even had a kind 
of boy-marriage by capture, the scattered vestiges of this prac- 
tice indicatmg, Bethe believes, that it was a, general custom 
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among the Dorians before the invasion of Greece. Such unions 
even received a kind of religious consecration. It was, moreover, 
shameful for a noble youth in Crete to have no lover ; it spoke ill 
for his character. By paiderastia, a man propagated his virtues, 
as it were, in the youth he loved, implanting them by the act of 
intercourse. 

In its later Greek phases paiderastia was associated less with 
war than with athletics; it was refined and intelleotualized by 
poetry and philoaopliy. It cannot be doubted that both 2Eschylus 
and Sophocles cultivated boy-love, while- its idealized presenta- 
tion in the dialogues of Plato has caused it to be almost identi- 
fied with his name; thus in the early Oharmides we have an 
attractive account of the youth who gives his name to the 
dialogue and the emotions he excites are described. But even in 
the early dialogues Plato only conditionally approved of the 
sexual side of paiderastia and he condemned it altogether in the 
final Laws A 

The early stagea of Greek paiderastia are very interestiDgly 
studied by Bethe, “Die Dorisohe Enabenliebc,” Rheitmohes Museum filr 
PUlologie, 1907. J. A. Symonds’s essay on the later aspects of paider- 
astia, eapecially as reflected in Greek literature, A Problem in Greek 
Ethics, is contained in the early German edition of the present study, but 
(though privately printed in 1883 by the author in an edition of twelve 
copies and since pirated in another private edition) it has not yet been 
published in English. Paiderastia in Greek poetry has also been studied 
by Paul Brandt, Jdhrbueh fUr semelle Zwisohenstufert, vols. viii and in 
(1906 and 1907), and by Otto Knapp (Anthropophyteia, vol. iii, pp. 
264-260) who seeks to demonstrate the sensual side of paiderastia. On 
the other hand, Licht, working on somewhat the same lines as Bethe 
[Zeitsohrift filr BeamdUmssensohaft, August, 1908), deals with the 
ethical element in paiderastia, points out its beneficial moral infiuenoe, 
and argues that it was largely on this ground that it was counted 
sacred. licht has also published a learned study of paiderastia in Attic 
oomedy {Anthropophyteia, vol. vii, 1910), and remarks that “without 
paiderastia Greek comedy is imthinkablc.” Paiderastia in the Greek 
anthology has been fully explored by P. Stephanus {Jdhrbueh filr 
semelle Zwisohenstufen, vol. ix, 1908, p. 213). Kiefer, who has studied 


1 See, e.g., O. Kiefer, “Plato’s Stellung zu Homosexualitht,’’ Jahr- 
buch fur semelle Zvsiaohenstufea, vol. vii. , 
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Soeratas iu ralation to homosexuality (0. Kiefer, “Soerotes und die 
Homosexualitllt,” Jahriuch filr aeauellc Zunsdiienstufen, vol. ix, 1008), 
concludes that he was bisexual but that his sexual impulses had been 
sublimated. It may be added that many results of recent investigation 
concerning pO/ideraatia arc summarized by nirsohfeld, Die JSomo- 
semalitdt, pp. 747-788, and by Edward Carpenter, Intermediate Types 
Among Primitive Polk, 1914, part ii; see also Bloch, Die Prostitution, 
vol. i, p. 232 et seq,, and Der Uraprung der ByphiUa, vol. ii, p. 564. 

It would appear that almost the only indications outside 
Greece ol paiderastic homosexuality showing a high degree of 
tenderness and esthetic feeling are to be found in Persian and 
Arabian literature, after the time of the Abbasids, although this 
practice was forbidden by the Koran.^ 

In Constantinople, as Nacke was informed by German in- 
verts living in that city, homosexuality is widespread, most cul- 
tivated Turks being capable of relations with boys as well as 
with women, though very few are exclusively homosexual, so that 
their attitude would seem to be largely due to custom and tradi- 
tion. Adult males rarely have homosexual relations togetlier; 
one of the couple is usually a boy of 18 to 18 years, and this 
condition of things among the refined classes is said to resemble 
ancient Greek paiderastia. But ordinary homosexual prostitu- 
tion is prevalent j it is especially recognized in the baths which 
abound in Constantinople and are often open all night. The 
attendants at these baths are youths who scarcely need an invita- 
tion to induce thoin to gratify the client in this respect, the 
gratification usually consisting in masturbation, mutual or one- 
sided, as desired. The practice, thou^ little spoken of, is car- 
ried on almost openly, and blackmailing is said to be unknown.^ 
In the New Turkey, however, it is staled by Adler Bey that 
homosexual prostitution has almost disappeared.^ 

There is abundant evidence to show that homosexual prao- 

iBethc, op, cit., p. 440. In old Japan (bafore the levolntion of 
1808) also, however, according to E. S. Krausa (Dos Geaolilechtaleien der 
Jfapaner, ch, xiii, 1911), the homosexual relatione between Icnights and 
their pages resembled those of ancient Qreece. 

2 AroJm fUr Eriminal-Antjiropologie, 1900, p. 106. 
a Zeitsehiift {Hr Bemalwiaaensohaft, 1914, Heft 2, p. 73. 
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tices exist and have long existed in most parts of the Tvorld out- 
side Europe, when subserving no obvious social or moral end. 
How far they are associated with congenital inversion is usually 
very doubtful. In China, for instance, it seems that there are 
special houses devoted to male piustitution, though loss numerous 
than the houses devoted to females, for homosexuality cannot be 
considered common in China (its prevalence among Chinese 
abroad being duo to the absence of women) and it is chiefly 
found in the north.i When a rich man gives a feast he sends 
for women to cheer the repast by music and song, and for boys 
to serve at table and to entertain the guests by their lively con- 
versation. The boys have been carefully brought up for this 
occupation, receiving an excellent education, and their mental 
qualities are even more highly valued than their physical attract- 
iveness. The women are less carefully brought up and less 
esteemed. After the meal the lads usually return home with a 
considerable fee. What further occurs Chiuese say little 
about. It seems that real and deep affection is often born of these 
relations, at first platonic, but in the end becoming physical, not 
a matter for great concern in the eyes of the Chinese. In the 
Chinese novels, often of a very literary character, devoted to 
masculine love, it seems that all the preliminaries and transports 
of normal love are to be found, while physical union may termi- 
nate the scene. In Chiua, however, the law may be brought into 
action for attempts against nature even with mutual consent; the 
penalty is one hundred strokes with the bamboo and a month’s 
imprisonment; if there is violence, the penalty is decapitation; I 
am not able to say how far the lav is a dead letter. Aceordiug to 
Matignon, so far as homosexuality exists in China, it is carried 

1 Among the Sarts of Turkestan a class of well-trained and edu- 
cated homosexual prostitutes, resembling those found In China and 
many regions of northern Asia, bearing also the same name of hataha, 
are said to be especially common because fostered by the scarcity of 
women through polygamy and by the women’s ignorance and coarseness, 
^e institution of the hataha is supposed to have come to Turkestan from 
Persia. (Herman, “Die Paderastie bei den Sarten,” Seamal-Prohlme, 
June, 1911.) This would seem to suggest that Persia may have been a 
general center of diffusions of this kind of refined homosexuality in 
northern Asia. 
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on with, much more decorum and restraint tlian it is in Europe, 
and he thinlts it may be put down to tho credit of the Chinese 
that, unlike Europeans, they never practice unnatural connec- 
tion with women. His accotmt of the customs of tlie Chinese 
confirms Morache’s earlier account, and he remarks that, though 
not much spoken of, homosexuality is not looked down upon. He 
gives some interesting details concerning the boy prostitutes. 
These are sold by their pareuts (sometimes stolen from ihem), 
about the age of i, and educated, while they are also subjected to 
a special physical training, which, includes massage of tlie gluteal 
regions to favor development, dilatation of the anus, and epila- 
tion (which is not, however, practised by Chinese women). At 
the same time, they are taught music, singing, drawing, and the 
art of poetry. The waiters at the restaurants always know where 
these young gentlemen are to be found when they are required 
to grace a rich man’s feast. They are generally accompanied by 
a guardian, and usually nothing very serious talccs place, for 
they know their value, and money will not always buy their 
expensive favors. They are very effeminate, luxuriously dressed 
and perfumed, and they seldom go on foot. There are, however, 
lower orders of such prostitutes.^ 

Homosexuality is easily traceable in India. Dubois re- 
ferred to houses devoted to male prostitution, with men dressed 
as women, and imitating the ways of women.® Burton in the 
“Terminal Essay” to his translation of tlie Arabian Nights, 
states that when in 1845 Sir Charles Hapier conquered and an- 
nexed Sind three brothels of eunuchs and boys were found in the 
small town of Karachi, and Burton was instructed to visit and 
rpport on them. Hindus in general, however, it appears, hold 

IMoraohe, art. "Chine,” Diotiormavre BnoyolopSdique des Soienoea 
Midiealesj Matignon, “La PederasUa en Chine,” Archives d’Amth/ropoU 
ogie Oriminelle, Jan., 1890; Von der Ohovon, summarized in Archives 
de Nwrologte, March, 1907; Soie-Ton-lTa, “L’Homosexualite en Chine,” 
Bevue de I'Sypnotisme, April, 1009. 

iMoeura des Peuptos da I’Inde, 1826, vol, i, part ii, eh. xii. 
In Lahore and Lucknow, as quoted hj Burton, Daville describes "men 
dressed as women, with flowing locks under crowns of flowers, imitating 
the feminine walk and gestures, voice and fashion of speech, ogling their 
admirer with all the coquetry of bayaderes.” 
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homosexuality in abhorrence. In Afghanistan homosexuality is 
more generally accepted, and Burton stated that “each caravan is 
accompanied by a number of boys and lads almost in woman’s 
attire, with kohled eyes and rouged cheeks, long tresses and 
hennaed fingers and toes, riding luxuriously in camel paniers.” 

If we turn to the New World^ we find that among the Ameri- 
can Indians, from tho Eskimo of Alaska downward to Brazil and 
still fartuer south, homosexual customs have been very fve- 
Kuently observed. Sometimes they are regarded by the tribe with 
honor, sometimes with indifference, sometimes with contempt; 
but they appear to be always tolerated. Although there are 
local differences, these customs, on the whole, seem to have much 
in common. The beat early description which I have been able 
to find is by Langsdorffi and concerns the Aleuts of Oonalashka 
in Alaska; “Boys, i£ they happen to be very handsome,” he says, 
“are often brought up entirely in the manner of girls, and in- 
structed in the arts women use to please men; their beards are 
carefuUy plucked out as soon as they begin to appear, and their 
chins tattooed like those of women ; they wear ornaments of glass 
beads upon their legs and arms, bind and cut their hair in the 
same manner as the women, and supply their place with the 
men as concubines. This shocking, unnatural, and immoral 
practice has obtained here even from the remotest times; nor 
have any measures hitherto been taken to repress and restrain it; 
such men are known under the name of sohopans" 

Among the Konyagas LangsdorfE found the custom much 
more common than among the Aleuts; he remarks that, al- 
though the mothers brought up some of their children in this 
way, they seemed very fond of their offspring. Lisiansky, at 
about the same period, felLs us that: “Of all tho customs of these 
islanders, the most disgusting is that of men, called schoopans, 
living with men, and supplying the place of women. These are 
brought up from their infancy wilh females, and taught all tho 
feminine arts. They even assume the manner and di-ess of the 

1 'Voyages and Traoels, 1814, part ii, p. 47. 
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women so neaxly that a stranger would naturally talce tliem for 
what they are not. This odious practice was formerly so preva- 
lent that the residence of one of these monsters in a house was 
considered as fortunate; it is, however, daily losing ground.”^ 
He mentions a case in which a priest had nearly married two 
males, when an interpreter chanced to come in and was able to 
inform him what he was doing. 

The practice ha,s, however, apparently continued to be fairly 
common among the Alaska Eskimos down to recent times. Thus 
Dr. En g fllmflUTi mentioned to me that he was informed by those 
who had lived in Alaska, especially near Point Barrow, that as 
many as 6 such individuals (regarded by uninstructed strangers 
as '‘hermaphrodites") might be found in a single comparatively 
small eommunity. It is stated by DavydofP, as quoted by Holm- 
berg,2 that the boy is selected to be a schopon because he is girl- 
like. This is a point of some interest as it indicates that the 
sehupan is not effeminated solely by suggestion and association, 
but is probably feminine by inborn constitution. 

In Louisiana, Florida, Yucatan, etc., somewhat similar cus- 
toms exist or have existed. In Brazil men are to be found dressed 
as women and solely occupying themselves with feminine occupa- 
tions; they are not very highly regarded.® They are called 
cudmas: i.s., circumcized. Among the Pueblo Indians of Hew 
Mexico these individuals are called mujerados (supposed to be a 
corruption of mujeriego) and are the chief passive agents in the 
homosexual ceremonies of these people. They are said to be 
intentionally effeminated in early life by much, masturbation and 
by constant horse-riding.^ 

Among all the tribes of the northwest United States sexual 
inverts may be found. The invert is called a hoU (“not man, 
not woman”) by the Montana, and a iurdash (“half -man, half- 

1 A. Lisiansky, Voyage, etc., London, 1814, p. 1899. 

^ EHmograpMaohe Skiiseen, 1865, p. 121. 

_ 3 O.^J'. p. von Martins, Zur Ettmogrt^hie Amerika’a, Leipzig, 1807, 
Bd. i, p, 74. In Ancipnt Mexico Bernal Diaz wrote: Brant qwnn omnea 
sodomia aommaoulati, et adoleaaeniea multi, muliehriter neaiiti, ibant 
puilioe, oibum quarentea ab iato dZaboUoo et abominabiU labore. 

•* Hammond, Semtal Impotence, pp. 163-174. 

2 
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woman”) by the Washington Indians. The hote has been care- 
fully studied by Dr. A. B. Holder.^ Holder finds that the 
hots wears woman's dress, and that his speech and manners are 
feminine. The dress and manners are assumed in childhood, but 
no sexual practices take place until puberty. These conBjst in 
the practice of fellatio by the loU, who probably himself experi- 
ences the orgasm at the same time. The botS is not a pederast, 
although pederasty occurs among these Indians. Ilolder ex- 
amined a bote who was splendidly made, prepossessing, and in 
perfect health. Witli much reluctance he agreed to a careful 
examination. The sexual organs were quite normal, though per- 
haps not quite so large as his physique would suggest, but he had 
never had intercourse with a woman. On removing hie clothes 
he pressed his thighs togetlrer, as a timid woman would, so as to 
conceal completely tlie sexual organs; Holder says that the 
thighs “really, or to my fancy,” had the feminine rotundity. 
He has heard a bote "beg a male Indian to submit to his icjiress,” 
and he teds that “one little fedow, while in the agency board- 
ing-school, was found frequently surreptitiously wearing female 
attire. He was punished, but finally escaped from school and 
became a bote, which vocation he has since followed.” 

At Tahiti at the beginning of the nineteenth century, Tum- 
bull2 found that “there are a set of men in this connti^ whose 
open profession is of such abomination that the laudable delicacy 
of our language will not admit it to be mentioned. These are 
called by the natives Mahoos; they assume the dress, attitude, 
and manners of women, and affect ad the fantastic oddities and 
coquetries of the vainest of females. They mostly associate with 
the women, who court their acquaintance. With the manners 
of the women they adopt their peculiar employments, making 
doth, bonnets, and mats; and so completely are they unsexed 
that had they not been poiated out to me I should not have 
Imown them but as women. I add, with some satisfaction, that 

1 Neva York MedUtaJ Journal, Deo, 7, 1880. 

aj. Turnbull, “A Voyaffe Bomd the World in the Tear ISOp,^ 
»tc., 1813, p. 382. 
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the encouragement of this abomination is almost solely confined, 
to the chiefs." 

Among the Sakalaves of Madagascar there arc certain, hoys 
called sekatra, as described by Lasnet, "who are apparently chosen 
from childhood on account of wealc or delicate appearance and, 
brought up as girls. They live like women and have intercourse 
with men, with or without sodomy, paying the men who please 
thera.^ 

Among the negro population of Zanzibar forms of homosex- 
uality which are believed to be congenital (as well as acquired 
forms) are said to be fairly common. Their frequency is thought 
to be duo to Arab influence. The male congenital inverts show 
from their earliest years no aptitude for men’s occupations, bub 
are attroeted toward female occupations. As they grow older 
they wear women’s clothes, dress their hair in women’s fashion, 
and behave altogether like women. They associate only 'with 
women and with male prostitutes, and they obtain sexual satis- 
faction by passive pederasty or in ways simulating coitus. In 
appearance they resemble ordinary male prostitutes, who are 
common in Zanzibar, but it is noteworthy that the natives make 
a clear distinction between them and men prostitutes. The latter 
are looked down on with contempt, while the former, as being 
what they are "by the will of God,’’ are tolerated.® 

Homosexuality occurs in various parts of Africa. Gases of 
effemimtio and passive sodomy have been reported from Unyam- 
wezi and Uganda. Among the Bangala of tlie Upper Congo 
sodomy between men is very common, especially when they are 
away from home, in strange towns, or in fishing camps. If, 
however, a man had intercourse with a woman per anum he was 
at one time liable to be put to death.® 

1 Anmles d’Eygidng et de Mideaine Ooloniale, 1899, p. 494. 

2 Oskar Baumann, “Contrare Sexual-Eraoheinungen bai die Neger- 
BevOlkerung Zanribars,” Zmischfip fiir Ellmologie, 1899, Haft 8, p. 008. 

SRev. J. H. Weeks, Journal Anthropologioal Institute, 1909, p. 
449. _ I am_ informed by a medical correspondent in the United States 
that inversion is extremely prevalent among American negroes. "I have 
good reason to believe,” he writes, “that it is far more prevalent among 
them than among the white people of any nation. If inversion is to be 
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Among tlie Papuans in some parts oJE New Guinea, as 
already mentioned, homosexuality is said io be well recognized, 
and is resorted to for convenience as well, perhaps, as for Mal- 
thusian reasons,! in the Eigo district of British New 

Guinea, where habitual sodomy is not practised. Dr. Seligmann, 
of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
made some highly important observations on several men and 
women who clearly appeared to be cases of congenital' sexual in- 
version with some degree of esthetic inversion and even some 
anatomical modification.^ These people, it may be noted, belong 
to a primitive race, uncontaminated by contact with white races, 
and practically still in the Stone Age. 

Finally, among another allied primitive people, the Ans- 
tralians, it would appear that homosexuality has long been well 
established in tribal customs. Among the natives of Kimberley, 
■Western Australia (who are by no means of low type, quick and 
intelligent, with special aptitudes for learning languages and 
music), if a wife is not obtainable for a young man he is pre- 
sented witli a boy-wife between the ages of 6 and 10 (the age 
when a boy receives bis masculine initiation) . The exact nature 
of the relations between the boy-wife and his protector are 
doubtful; they certainly have connection, but the natives repudi- 
ate with horror and disgust the idea of sodomy.® 

Tega-rded as a penalty of ‘civilization’ this is remarkable. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the Negro, rmaiivelff io hia oo/pacitjf, is more highly oivillzed 
than we are; at any rate hia civilization has been thrust upon him, 
and not acquired through the long throes of evolution. Colored inverts 
desire white men as a rule, but ore not averse to men of their own race, 
I believe that 10 per cent, of Negroes in the United States are sexually 
inverted.” 

1 Among the Papuans of German New Guinea, where the women 
have great power, marriage is late, and the young men are compelled 
to live separated from the women in oonununal houses. Here, says 
Moskowski [Zeitschrift fur Sihmalogie, 1911,' Heft 2, p. 339), homosexual 
orgies are openly carried on. 

2 0, G. Seligmann, “Sexual Inversion Among Primitive Races,” 
Alienist an^lfeurologist, Jan., 1902. In a tale of the Western Solomon 
Islands, reported by J. C, Wheeler {Antlvropophyteia, vol. ht, p. 370) 
we find a story of a man Who would be a woman, and married another 
man and did woman’s work. 

3 Hardman, “Habits and Customs of Natives of Kimberly, Western 
Australia,” Prooeedinga Royal Irish Academy, 3d series, vol. t, 1889i 

. p. T3. 
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Further light is tlirown on homosexuality in Australia by 
the supposition of Spencer and Gillen that the mika operation 
(urethral subincision), an artificial hypospadias, is for the pur- 
pose of homosexual intercourse. EUaatsch has discussed the 
homosexual origin of the mika operation on the basis of infor- 
mation he received from missionaries at Mol-Kiol, on the north- 
west coast. The subincised man acts as a female to the as yet 
unoperated boys, who perform coitus in the incised opening. 
Roth informed Klaaiseh in 190G that at Boulia in Queensland 
the operated men are said to “possess a vulva.”i 

These various accounts are of considerable interest, though 
for tlie most piirt their precise significance remains doubtful. 
Some of them, however, — such as Holder’s description of the 
iofc, Baumann’s account of homosexual phenomena in Zanzibar, 
and especially Seligmann’a observations in British New Guinea, 
— ^indicate not only the presence of esthetic inversion but of true 
congenital sexual inversion. The extent of the evidence will 
doubtless be greatly enlarged aa the number of competent ob- 
servers increases, and crucial points are no longer so frequently 
overlooked. 

On the whole, the evidence shows that among lower races 
homosexual practices are regarded with considerable indifference, 
and the real invert, if he exists among them, as doubtless he 
does exist, generally passes unperceived or joins some sacred 
caste which sanctifies Ms exclusively homosexual inclinations. 

Even in Europe today a considerable lack of repugnance 
to homosexual practices may be found among the lower classes. 
In this matter, as folklore shows in so many other matters, the 
uncultured man of civilization is linked to the savage. In Eng- 
land, I am told, the soldier often has little or no objection to 
prostitute himself to the “swell” who pays him, altliough for 
pleasure he prefers to go to womai; and Hyde Park is spoken 
of as a center of male prostitution. 


iKaatflh, “Some Nolea on Scientific Travel Amongst the Black 
-A^ustralia," Adelaide meeting of AustraUm Asso- 
iHotion for the Aivamement of Soienoe, January, 1907, p. 6. 
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“Among tlio -working masaes of England and Scotland,’* Q. writes, 
“ 'comradeehip* is well marked, tliough not (as in Itaiy) very conaoious of 
itself. Friends often kiss each other, though this habit seems to vary a 
good deal in different sections and coteries. Men' commonly sleep to- 
gether, whether comrades or not, and so easily got familiar. Occasion- 
ally, but not so very often, this relation delays tor a time, or even indefi- 
nitely, actual marriage, and in some instances is highly passionate and 
romantic. There is a good deal of grossness, no doubt, here and there in 
this direction among the masses j but there are no male prostitutes (that 
I am aware of) whose regular clients are manual workers. This kind of 
prostitution in London is common enough, but I have only a slight per- 
sonal knowledge of it. Many youths ape ‘kept* handsomely in apartments 
by wealtliy men, and they are, of course, not always inaoeessible to 
others. Many keep themselves in lodgings by this means, and others eke 
out scanty wages by the same device: just like women, in fact. Choir- 
boys reinforce the ranks to a considerable extent, and private soldiers to a 
large extent. Some of the barracks (notably Knightsbridge) are great 
centres. On summer evenings Hyde Park and the neighborhood of Albert 
Gate is full of guardsmen and others plying a lively trade, and with 
little disguise, in uniform or out. In these cases it sometimes only 
amounts to a chat on a retired seat or a drink at a bar ; somotimes re- 
course is had to a room in seme known lodging-house, or to one ox two 
hotels -which land themselves to this kind of business. In any case it 
means a covctable addition to Tommy Atkins’s pocket-money." And Mr. 
Bafialovich, speaking of London, remarks : “The number of soldiers who 
prostitute themselves is greater than we are willing to believe. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in certain regiments the presumption is in favor 
of the venality of the majority of the men." It is worth noting that 
there is a perfect -understanding in this matter between soldiers and the 
police, who may always ^e relied upon by the former for assistance and 
advice. I am indebted to my oorrespondent “Z” for the following notes: 
“Soldiers are no less sought after in France than in England or in 
Germany, and special houses exist for military prostitution both in Paris 
and the garrison-towns. Many facts known about the French army go 
to prove that these habits have been contracted in Algeria, and have 
spread -to a formidable extent through whole regiments. The facts re- 
lated by tBriohs about the French foreign legion, on the testimony of 
a credible witness who had been a pathic in his regimen!^ deserve atten- 
tion (Are Sjxi, p. 20; Meinnon, p. 27). This man, who was a Ger- 
man, told Ulrichs that the Spanish, French, and Italian soldiers were 
the lovers, the Swiss and German their beloved (see also General Bros- 
Bier’s Report, quoted by Burton, Ardbim Nights, vol. x, p. 261). 
In Lncien Bescaves’s military novel, Sous Offb (Paris, Tresse et Stock, 
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1890), some details are ^ven re^rding establislimeiita for male prosti- 
tution. Sco pages 322, 412, and 417 for description of the drinking-shop 
called 'Aux Amis de I'Aimfie,’ where a few maids were kept for show, and 
also of its frequenters, including, in particular, the Adjutant Laprftvotte. 
Ulricdis reports that in the Austrian army lectures on homosexual vices 
are regularly given to cadets and conacripts (Memtion, p. 28), A 
soldier who had left the army told a friend of mine that he and many 
of his comrades had taken to homosexual indulgences when abroad on 
foreign service in a lonely station. He kept the practice up rn England 
'because the women of his class were so unattractive.’ The captain of 
dn English man-of-war said that he was always glad to send his men on 
shore after a long cruise at sea, never feeling sure how far they might 
not all go if left without women for a certain space of time." I may add 
that A. Uamon {La France Booiale et Politique, 1891, pp. 663-65; 
also in his Peyehologie du MiUtoAre Professional, chapter x) gives 
details as to the prevalence of homosexuality in the French army, espe- 
cially in Algeria; he regards it as extremely common, although the 
majority are free. A fragment of a letter by General Lamoricidro 
(speaking of Marshal Changarnler) is quoted: En> Afrique nova en 
itions tons, maia Im en eat reatS id. 

This primitive iadifference is doubtless also a factor in the 
prevalence of homosexuality among criminals, although here, it 
must ha reifaembered, two other factors (congenital abnormality 
and the isolation of imprisonment) have to be considered. In 
Eussia, Tarnowsky observes that all pederasts are agreed that the 
common people are tolerably indifferent to their sexual advances, 
which they call "gentlemen’s gomes.” A correspondent remarks 
on "the fact, patent to all observers, that simple folk not in- 
frequently display no greater disgust for the abnormalities of 
sexual appetite than they do for its normal manifestations.’’^ 
He knows of many cases in which men of lower class were flat- 
tered and pleased by the attentions of men O'f higher class, al- 
though not themselves inverted. And from this point of vleTf 
the following case, whidi he mentions, is very instructive 

A pervert whom 1 can trust told me that he had made advances to 
upward of one hundred men in the course of the last fourteen years, and 

1 In further illustration of this I have been told that among the 
common people there is often no feeling against connection with a woman 
per anum. 
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that he had only once met with a 'refusal (in which case the man later 
on offered himself spontaneously) and only once with an attempt to ex- 
tort money. Permanent relations of friendship sprang up in moat in- 
stances. He admitted that he looked after tlmse persons and helped them 
with his social influence and a certain amount of pecuniary support — 
setting one up in business, giving another something to marry on, and 
finding places for others. 

Among the peasantry in Switzerland, I am informed, homo- 
sexual relationships are not uncommon before marriage, and 
such relationships are lightly spoken of as “Dmnmheiten.” No 
doubt, similar traits might he found in the peasantry of other 
parts of Europe. 

What may be regarded as true sexual inversion can be traced 
in Europe from the beginning of the Christian era (though we 
can scarcely demonstrate the congenital element) especially 
among two classes — men of exceptional ability and criminals) 
and also, it may be added, among those neurotic and degenerate 
individuals who may be said to lie between, these two classes, 
and on or over the borders of both. Homosexuality, mingled 
with various other sexual abnormalities and excesses, seems tc* 
have flouridied in Eome during the empire, and is well ex- 
emplified in the persons of many of the emperors.^ Julius' 
Csesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba. 
Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Commodus, and 
Heliogahalns — many of them men of great ability and, from a 
Homan standpoint, great moral worth — are all charged, on more 
or less solid evidence, with homosexual practices. In Julius 
Csesar — "the husband of aU women and the wife of all men” as 
he was satirically termed — excess of sexual activity seems to 
have accompanied, as is sometimes seen, an excess of inteUectuaJ 
activity. He was first accused of homosexual practices after a 
long stay in Bithynia with King Nikomedes," and the charge was 

1 Chevalier (Ulnversion Semelle, pp. 86-106) brings forward a 
considerable amount of evidence regarding homosexuality at Borne un- 
der the emperors. See also Moll, Kontrare Beamalempfmdung, 1800, pp. 
60-66, and Hirschfeld, HomoaemuaUtdt, 1013, pp. 780-806. On the 
literary side, Petronius best reveals the homosexual aspect of Boman life 
about the time of Tiberius. 
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' very often renewed. Caesar was prond of his physical heanty, 
and, 1i>e some modem inverts, he was accustomed carefully to 
diave and epilate his body to preserve the smootlmess of the skin. 
Hadrian's love for his beautiful slave Antinoiis is well known; 
the love seems to have been deep and mutual, and Antinoiis has 
become immortalized, partly by the romance of his obscure 
death and partly by the new and strangely beautiful type which 
he has given to sculpture.^ Ileliogabalus, “the most homosexual 
of all the company,” as he has been termed, seems to have been a 
true sexual invert, of feminine type; he dressed as a woman and 
was devoted to the men he loved.^ 

Homosexual practices everywhere flourish and abound in 
prisons. There is abtmdant evidence on this point. I will only 
bring forward the evidence of Dr. Wey, formerly physician to the 
Ehnira Eeformatory, Hew York. “Sexuality” (he wrote in a 
private letter) “is one of the most troublesome elements with 
which we have to contend. I have no data as to the number of 
prisoners here who are sexually perverse. In my pessimistic 
moments I should feel Uke saying that all wore; but probably 
80 per cent, would be a fair estimate.” And, referring to the 
sexual influence which some men have over others, he remarks 
that “there are many men with features suggestive of femininity 
that attract others to them in a way that reminds me of a bitch 
in heat followed by a pack of dogs.”® In Sing Sing prison of 

1 J. A. STmonds wrote an interesting essay on this subject; see 
also Aiefer, J<MTbuah f. sew. Zieisohenstufm, vol. viii, 1006. 

2 See L. yon Sebeffler, “Elagabal,” Jahrbuoh f. sew. Zwisohenstufon, 
vol. iii, 1001; also Duviquet, UeliogahcUe {Mefowre de France). 

8 The following note has been furnished to me: “Bnkao, in XJne 
Dertliire Incarnation de Yautrin, describes the morals of the French 
bagnes. Dostoieffsky, in Prison-Life in Siberia, touches on the eame 
subject. See his portrait of Sirotkin, p. 52 et seq., p. 120 (edition 
J. and K. Maxwell, London). We may compare Curlier, Les Lena Pros- 
titutions, pp. 300-1, for an account of the violence of homosexual paa- 
sions^ in French prisons. The initiated are familiar with the fact in 
English prisons. Bouchard, in his Oonfesaions, Paris, Liseux, 1881, 
describes the convict station at Marseilles in 1630.” Homosexuality 
among French recidivists at Saint-Jean-du-Maroni in French Guiana 
has been described by Dr. Casanova, Arch. d’Anth, Orim,, January, 
1906, p. 44. Bee also Davitt’s Leaves from a Prison Diary, and Berk- 
man’s Prison Memoirs of an AnoroMst; also Bebierre, Joyeucs et Demi- 
fous, 1900. 
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ITew York, SO par cent, of the prisonera are said, to be actively ' 
homosexual and a large number of the rest passively homosexual. 
These prison relationslaips are not always of a brutal character, 
McMurtrie states, the attraction sometimes being more spiritual 
than physical.^ 

Prison life develops and fosters the homosexual tendency of 
criminals j but there can be little doubt that that tendency, or 
else a tendency to sexual indifference or bisexuality, is a radical 
character of a very large number of criminals. We may also 
find it to a considerable extent among tramps, an allied class of 
undoubted degenerates, who, save for brief seasons, are less 
familiar with prison life. I am able to bring forward interesting 
evidence on tliis point by an acute observer who lived much 
among 'tramps in various countries, and largely devoted tiimRAlf 
to the study of theM.2 

The fact that homosexuality is especially common among 
men of exceptional intellect was long since noted by Dante : — 

“In eomma aappi, oIm, tutti fur cherei 
!E! litteraii grandi, et di gran fama 
D’un mediamo pccoato al mondo leroi."3 

It has often been noted since and remains a remarkable fact. 

There cannot he the slightest doubt that intellectual and artistic 
abilities of the highest order have frequently been associated with a 
congenitally inverted sexual temperament. There hae been a tendency 
among inverts themselves to discover their own temperament in many 
distingnished persons on evidence of the most slender character. But 
it remains a demonstrable fact tliat numerous highly distinguished per- 
sons, of the past and the present, in various countries, have been inverts, 

I may here refer to my own observations on this point in the preface. 
Mantegazza {OK Amori degU Uomini) remarks that In his own re- 
stricted circle he is acquainted with "a French publicist, a German poet, 
an Italian statesman, and a Spanish jurist, all men of exquisite taste and 
highly cultivated mind,” who are sexually inverted, Krafft-Ebing, in 

ID, McMurtrie, Chdoago Medical Recorder, January, 1914. 

3 Bee Appendix A; “Homosexuality among Tramps,” by “Josiah 
Flynt.” 

S Inferno, xv. The place of homosexuality in the Divine Oomedg 
itself has been briefly stumed by Undine Frelin von Versehuer, Jahrlmh 
fik seaueUe Zmiaohmatn^en, Bd. viii, 1906. 
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the preface to his Payohopathia Becoualia, referring to the “mimberleas” 
cotumunicationB he has received from these “step-ohildren of nature,” 
remarks that "the majority of the writers are men of high intelleo- 
tual and eooial position, and often possess very keen emotions.” Raf- 
falovich [Vramame, p. 197) names among distinguished inverts, Aleacan- 
der the Groat, Epaminondns, Virgil, the great Conde, Prince Eugfine, 
etc. (The question of Virgil’s inversion is discussed in the jBecisfo 
di pilologia, 1800, fas. 7-9, hut I have not been able to see this review.) 
Moll, in his Beriilmte Momoaeanielle (1910, in the series of Qremfragen 
dea N erven- und Seelenlebena) discusses the homosexuality of a number 
of eminent persons, for the most part with his usual caution and 
sagacity; speaking of the alleged homosexuality of Wagner he remarks, 
with entire truth, that "the method of arguing the existence of homo- 
sexuality from the presence of feminine traits must be decisively re- 
jected.” Hirschfeld has more recently included in his great work Die 
Somoaeamalitdt (1913, pp. 660-674) two lists, ancient and modern, 
of alleged inverts among the distinguished persons of history, briefly 
slating the nature of the evidence in each case. They amount to nearly 
300. Not all of them, however, can be properly described as dis- 
tinguished. Thus we Und in the list 43 English names; of these at least 
half a dozen were noblemen who were concerned in homosexual prose- 
outlons, but were of no inteUeotual distinction. Others, again, are of 
rmdoubted eminence, hut there is no good reason to regard them as 
homosexual; this is the case, for instance, as regards Swift, who may 
have been mentally abnormal, but appears to have been heterosexual 
rather than homosexual; Eletoher, of whom we know nothing definite 
in this respect, is also included, as well as Tennyson, whose youthful 
sentimental friendship for Arthur Hallam is exactly comparable to 
that of Montaigne for Etienne de la BoStie, yet Montaigne is not in- 
cluded in the list. It may be added, however, that while some of the 
English names in the Hat are thus extremely doubtful, it would have 
been possible to add some others who were without doubt inverts. 

It has not, I thini:, been noted — ^largely because the evi- 
dence vas insufficiently clear — that among moral leaders, and 
persons with strong ethical instincts, there is a tendency toward 
the more elevated forms of homosexual feeling. This may bo 
traced, not only in some of the great moral teachers O'f old, but 
also in men and women of our own day. It is fairly evident 
why this should he so. Just as the repressed love of a woman 
or a man has, in, normally constituted persons, frequently fur- 
nished the motive power for an enlarged philanthropic a^vity, 
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SO the p&rson who sees his own sex also batlied in sexual glamour, 
brings to his work of human serrice an ardor wholly unknown 
to the normally constituted individual ; morality to him has be- 
come one with love.i I am not prepared here to insist on this 
point, bub no one, I think, who studies sympathetically the his- 
tories and experiences of great moral leaders can fail in many 
cases to note tlie presence of this feeling, more or less finely sub- 
limated from any gross physical manifestation. 

If it is probable that in moral movements persons of homo- 
sexual temperament have sometimes become promment, it is 
undoubtedly true, beyond possibility of doubt, that they have 
been prominent iu religion. Many years ago (in 1885) the 
ethnologist, Elio Eeclus, in his charming book, Les Primitifs,^ 
setting forth the phenomena of homosexuality among the Eskimo 
Inmiit tribe, dearly insisted that from time immemorial there 
has been a connection between the invert and the priest, and 
showed how well this connection is illustrated by the Eskimo 
schupans. Much more recently, in his elaborate study of the 
priest, Homeffer discusses the feminine traits of priests and 
diows that, among the most various peoples, persons of sexually 
abnormal and especially homosexual temperament have assumed 
the functions of priesthood. To the popular eye tlie unnatural 
is the supernatural, and the abnormal has appeared to be 
specially close to the secret Power of the World. Abnormal 

1 Hirschfeld and others have pointed out, very truly, that inverts 
are less pione than normal persons to regard caste and social position. 
This innately democratic attitude renders it easier for them than for 
ordinary people to rise to what Cyples has called the "ecstasy of 
humanity, ° the emotional attitude, that is to say, of those rare souls 
of whom it may be said, in the same writer’s words, that "beggars’ rags 
to their unhesitating lips grew fit for kissing because humanity had 
touched the garb.” Edward Carpenter {Intermediate Typos among 
Primitive Folk, p. 83) remarks that great ethical leaders have often 
exhibited feminine traits, and adds: “It becomes easy to suppose of those 
early figures — who once probably were men — those Apollos, Buddhas, 
Dionysus, Osiris, and so forth — to suppose that they too were some- 
what hi-sexual in temperament, and that it was really largely owing 
to that fact that they were endowed with far-reaching powers and 
beoajue leaders of mankind.” 

a English translation. Primitive Folk, in Contemporary Science 
series. 
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persons are themselves of the same opinion and regard them- 
selves as divine. As Homeffer points out, they often really 
possess special aptitude.^ Karsch in his Oleichgesohleclilliche 
Lehen der Naturvolker (1911) has brought out the high re- 
ligious as well as social significance of castes of cross-dressed 
and often homosexual persona among primitive peoples. At the 
same time Edward Carpenter in his remarkable book, Inter- 
mediate Types among PrimiiivB Folk (1914), has shown with 
much insight how it comes about that there is an organic con- 
nection between the homosexual temperament and unusual 
psychic or divinatory powers. Homosexual men wore non-warliko 
and homosexual women non-domestic, so that their energies 
sought different outlets from tbpse of ordinary men and women ; 
they became tlie initiators of new activities. Thus it is that 
from among them would in some degree issue not only inventor's 
and craftsmen and teachers, but sorcerers and diviners, medicine- 
men and wizards, prophets and priests. Such persona would be 
especially impelled to thought, because they would realize that 
they were different from other people; treated with reverence 
by some and with contempt by others, they would be compelled 
to face the problems of their own nature and, indirectly, the prob- 
lems of tlie world generally. Moreover, Carpenter points out, 
persona in whom the masculine and feminine temperaments were 
combined would in many cases be persons of intuition and com- 
plex mind beyond their fellows, and so able to exercise divination 
and prophecy in a very real and natural sense.^ 

This aptitude of the invert for primitive religion, for sor- 
cery and divination, would have its reaction on. popular feeling, 
more especially when magic and the primitive forma of religion 
began to fall into disrepute. The invert would be regarded as the 
sorcerer of a false and evil religion and be submerged in the 

1 R. Ilorneffcr, Der Priester, 2 vols., 1912. J. G. Prazer, in the 
volume entitled “Adonis, Attis, Osiris” (pp. 428-436) of the third 
edition of his Oolden Bough, disousses priests dressed as women, and 
flnds various reasons for the oustom. 

2 Edward Carpenter, Intermediate Types among Primitive Polk. 

1014 . 
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same ignominy. This point has been emphasized by Wester- 
marek in the instmctivo chapter on homosexuality in his great 
■work on Moral Ideas.! He points out the significance of the fact, 
at the first glance apparently inexplicable, that homosexuality in 
the general opinion of medieval Christianity was constantly asso- 
ciated, even confounded, with heresy, as we see significantly 
illustrated by the fact that in Prance and England the popular 
designation for homosexuality is derived from the Biilgarian 
heretics. It was, Westermarck believes, chiefly aa a heresy and 
out of religious zeal that homosexuality was so violently repro- 
bated and so ferociously punished. 

In modern Europe we find the strongest evidence of the 
presence of what may fairly be called true sexual inversion when 
we investigate the men of the Eenaissance. The intellectual 
independence of those days and the influence of antiquity seem 
to have liberated and fully developed the impulses of those ab- 
normal individuals who would otherwise have found no clear 
expression, and passed unnoticed.^ 

Muret, the Humanist, may perhaps be regarded as a typical 
example of the nature and fate of the superior invert of the 
Renaissance. Born in 1526 at Muret (Limousin), of poor but 
noble family, he was of independent, somewhat capricious char- 
acter, unable to endure professors, and consequently he was mainly 
his own teacher, though he often sought advice from Jules- 
C4sar Scaliger. Muret was universally admired in his day for his 
learning and his eloquence, and is still regarded not only as a 
great Latinist and a fine writer, but a notable man, of high 
intelligence, and remarkable, moreover, for courtesy in polemics 
in an age when that quality was not too common. His portrait 
shows a somewhat coarse and rustic but intelligent face. He 
conquered honor and respect before he died in 1586, at the age 
of 59. In early life Muret wrote wanton erotic poems to women 

1 Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, vol. ii, 
eh. xliii. 

2 “Italian literature,” remarks Symonds, "can show the Rime 
Bvrleaohe, Becadelll’s Hermaphrodites, the Oanti Oarnasoialesohi, the 
Macaronic poems of Fidentius, and the remarkably outspoken romance 
entitled Aloiliade Famiallo a Soola.” 
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which seem based on personal experience. But in 1563 we find 
him imprisoned in the Chatelet for sodomy and in danger of his 
life, so that he thought of starying himself to death. Friends, 
however, obtained his release and he settled in Toulouse. But 
the very next year he was burnt in efiigy in Toulouse, as a 
Huguenot and sodomist, this being the result of a judicial sen- 
tence which had caused him to flee from the city and from 
France. Four years later he had to flee from Padua owing to a 
similar accusation. He had many friends but none of them pro- 
tested against the charge, though they aided him to escape from- 
the penalty. It is very doubtful whether he was a Huguenot, and 
whenever in his works he refers to pederasty it is with strong 
disapproval. But his writings reveal passionate friendship for 
men, and he seems to have expended little energy in combating 
a charge which, if false, was a shameful injustice to him. It 
was after fleeing into Italy and falling ill of a fever from fatigue 
and exposure that Muret is said to have made the famous retort 
(to the physician by his bedside who had said: ‘'Faciamus ex- 
perimentum in anima vili”) : '‘Vilem animam appellas pro qua 
Christus non dedignatus est mori.”i 

A greater Humanist than Muret, Erasmus himself, seems 
as a young man, when in the Augustinian monastery of Stein, 
to have had a homosexual attraction to another Brother (after- 
ward Prior) to whom he addressed many passionately affectionate 
letters; his affection seems, however, to have been unrequited.^ 

As the Eenaissance developed, homosexuality seems to be- 
come more prominent among distinguished persons. Poliziano 
was accused of pederasty. Aretino was a pederast, as Pope 
Julius II seems also to have been. Ariosto wrote in his satires, 
no doubt too extremely : — 

"Senza quel ■/izio son pochi tunani8ti.”S 
Tasso had a homosexual strain in his nature, but he was of 

1 The life of Muret has been well written by 0. Dejob, Maro-’Anioim 
Mwet, 1881. 

2 P. M. Nichols, Epiaileg of Eraamua, yol. i, pp. 44-56. 

8 Burekhardt, Die Kvltur der Benaiaamtoe, vol. li, Eocourstia ei. 
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weak and feminine constitution, sensitively emotional and 
physically frail.! 

It is, however, among artists, at that time and later, that 
homosexuality may most notably be traced. Leonardo da Vinci, 
whose ideals as revealed in his work are so strangely bisexual, 
lay under homosexual suspicion in his youth. In 1476, when he 
was 84 years of age, charges were made against him before the 
Florentine officials for the control of public morality, and were 
repeated, tliough they do not appear to have been substantiated. 
There is, however, some ground for supposing that Leonardo 
was imprisoned in his youth.^ Throughout life he loved to sur- 
round himself with beautiful youths and his pupils were more 
remarkable for their attractive appearance than for their skill; 
to one at least of them he was strongly attached, while there is 
no record of any attachment to a woman. Freud, who has 
studied Leonardo with his usual subtlety, considers that his tem- 
perament was marked by “ideal homoBexuality.”^ 

Michdangelo, one of the very chief artists of the Eenaissance 
period, we cannot now doubt, was sexually inverted. The evi- 
dence furnished by his own letters and poems, as woU as the 
researches of numerous' recent workers, — Parlagreco, Scheffler, 
J. A. Symonds, etc., — ^may be said to have placed this beyond 
question.* Ho belonged to a family of 5 brothers, 4 of whom 
never married, and so far a^ is known left no offspring; the 
fifth only left 1 male heir. His biographer describes Michelan- 
gdo as “a man of peculiar, not altogetlier healthy, nervous tem- 
peramcint.” He was indifferent to women; only in one case, 
indeed, during his long life is there evidence even, of friendship 
with a woman, while he was very sensitive to the beauty of men, 

1 F. de Gaudeuzi in dh. v of his Studio Paioo^paiologioo sopra T, 
Taaso (1899) deals fully with the poet’s homosexual tendencies. 

2 Herbert P. Horne, Leonardo da Yinoi, 1903, p. 12. 

8 S. Freud, Eine KmdJieitsenimervng des Leonardo da Yinoi, 1910, 

^See Palragreco, Michelangelo Buonarotti, Naples, 1888; Ludwig 
von Sehelller, Miohelangelo ; Min Renaiasamoe Studie, 1892; Arohioo di 
Psiohiatria, vol. xv, fasc. i, ii, p. 129; J. A. Symonds, Life of Michel- 
angelo, 1893; Dr. Jur. Numa Proetorius, “Miohel Angelo’s tlrningtum,” 
dahrjyuoh fiir aemelle Zwieohenatufen, yol, ii, 1899. pp, 264-267. 
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and his friendships were very tender and enthusiastic. At the 
c f^TTiB timp. there is no reason to suppose that he formed any 
physically passionate relationships with men, and even his 
enemies seldom or never made this accusation against him. Wo 
may probably accept the estimate of his character given by 
Symonds: — 

Michplangelo Buonarotti was one of those emeptional, but not un- 
common men who are born with sensibilities abnormally deflected from 
tho ordinary channel. He showed no partiality for women, and a notable 
enthusiasm for the beauty of young men. ... He was a man of 
physically frigid temperament, extremely sensitive to beauty of tho male 
typo, who habitually philosophized his emotions, and contemplated the 
living objects of his admiration as amiable, not only for their personal 
qualities, but also for their eathetioal aitraciivenesB.1 

A temperament of this kind seems to have had no significance 
for the men of those days; they were blind to all homosexual 
emotion which had no result ia sodomy. Pla,to found such 
attraction, a subject for sentimental metaphysics, but it was not 
imtil nearly our own time that it again became a subject of in- 
terest and study. Yet it undoubtedly had profound influence 
on Michelangelo’s art, impelling him to find every kind of hu- 
man beauty in the male form, and only a grave dignity or tender- 
ness, divorced from every quality that is sexually desirable, in 
the female form. This deeply rooted abnormality is at once^the 
key to the melancholy of Michelangelo and to the mystery of his 
art. 

Michelangelo’s contemporary, the painter Bazzi (14?'7-1549), 
seems also to have been radically inverted, and to this fact he 
owed his nickname Sodoma. As, however, he was married and 
had children, it may he that he was, as we should now say, of 
bisexual temperament. He was a great artist who has been 
dealt with unjustly, partly, perhaps, because of the prejudice of 
Vasari,— whose admiration for Michelangelo amounted to wor- 
ship, but who is contemptuous toward Sodoma and grudging of 
praise,— partly because his work is little known out of Italy and 

I J. A. Symonds, Life of Miohelangelo, vol. ii, p. 384. 

8 
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not very easy of access there. Eeckless, xinhalanced, and eccentric 
in his life, Sodoma revealed in. his painting a peculiar 
feminine softness and vrarmth — •■which indeed we seem to see also 
in his portrait of himself at Monte Oliveto Maggiore — and a 
very marked and tender feeling for masculine, hut scarcely virile, 
beauty.^ 

Cellini was probably homosexual. Fe was imprisoned on a 
charge of unnatural vico and is hunself suspiciously silent in his 
autobiography concerning this imprisonment.® 

In the seventeenth century another notable sculptor who has 
been termed the Flemish Cellini, J4r6me Dnquesnoy (whose still 
more distinguished brother Frangois executed the Manneken Pis 
in Brussels) , was an invert; having finally been accused of sexual 
relations with a youth in a chapel of the Ghent Cathedral, where 
he was executing a monument for the bishop, he was strangled 
and burned, notwithstanding that much influence, including that 
of the bishop, was brought to bear in Ms behalf.® 

In mote recent times Winkelmann, who was the initiator 
of a new Greek Renaissance and of the modem appreciation of 
ancient art, lies under what seems to be a well-grounded sus- 
picion of sexual inversion. His letters to male friends axe full 
of tho most passionate expressions of love. His violent death 
also appears to have heen due ■to a love-adventure with a man. 
Th^ murderer was a cook, a wholly ■uncultivated man, a criminal 
who had already been, condemned to death, and shortly before 
murdering Winkehnann for the sake of plunder he was found 

iSodoma’a life and 'temperament have been studied and bis pic- 
tures copiously reproduced by EUsar von Eupffer, JaUrtudh fiir seas- 
iielle Zwischenstufen, Bd. lx, 1908, p, 71 oi seq., and by B. H, flobart 
Cus^t, Qiovanni Antonio Scum. 

2 Cellini, Life, translated by J. A. Symonds, introduction, p. xxxv, 
and p. 4.48. Quecingbi {La, Paiohe di B. Oellini, 1013) argues that 
Cellini was not homosexual. • 

8 See the interesting acco'unt of Duqnesnoy by Eekbond {Jahrbuoh 
fiir aeamelle Zvnachenstufen, Bd. ii, 1899), an eminent Belgian novelist 
who has himself been subjected to proeecution on account of the pictures 
of homosexualiiy in his novels and stories, Eacai-Viffor and Le Oyole 
Patioalaire (see Jahriuoh fiir aescuelle ZvAaoTuenatwfen, Bd. iii, 1901). 
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to be on very intimate terms with, him.^ It is noteworthy that 
sexual inversion should so often be found associated with the 
study of antiquity. It must not, however, be too hastily con- 
cluded that this is due to suggestion and that to abolisli the 
study of Greek literature and art would be largely to abolish sex- 
ual inversion. What has really occurred in those recent cases 
that may be studied, and tlierefore without doubt in the older 
cases, is that the subject of congenital sexual inversion is at- 
tracted to the study of Greek antiquity because he finds there 
the explanation and the apotheosis of his own obscure impulses. 
Undoubtedly that study tends to develop these impulses. 

While it is peculiarly easy to name men of distinguished 
ability who, either certainly or in all probability, have been 
affected by homosexual tendencies, they are not isolated mani- 
festations. They spring out of an element of diffused homosex- 
uality which is at least as marked in civilization as it is in 
savagery. It is easy to find illustrations in every country. Here 
it may suffice to refer to France, Germany, and England. 

In France in the thirteenth century the Church was so 
impressed by the prevalence of homosexuality that it reasserted 
the death penalty for sodomy at the Councils of Paris (1218) 
and Eouen (1214), while we are told that even by rejecting a 
woman’s advances (as illustrated in Marie de France’s Lm de 

^See JubU’b Life of Winkelmamn, and also Moll’s Die KontrSire 
Semalempfindung, third edition, 1809, pp. 122'126, In tUs work, as 
well as in Baffalovich's Uranism e et VniseamaUtS,, as also in Moll’s 
BerUhmte Eomoseasuelle (1910) and Hirachfeld’s Die Homoseamalitiit, 
p. 650 ef seq,, there will be fovind some account of many eminent men 
who are, on more or .less reliable grounds, suspected of homosexuality. 
Other German writers brought forward as inverted are Platen, £. P. 
Merits, and Iffland. Platsi was clearly a congenital invert, who sought, 
however, the satisfaction of his impulses in Platonic friendship j his 
homosexual poems and the recently published unabridged edition of 
his diary render him an intoroating object of study; see for a sympa- 
thotio account of him, Ludwig Prey, "Aus dem Seelenleben des Grafen 
Plal^” Jahrtnoh fllr seamelle Zwisdhmstnfen, vola i and vi. 
Various kings and potentates have been mentioned ih this connection, 
including the Sultan Baber; Henri HI of Prance; Edward 11, William 
II, James I, and William III of England, and perhaps Quean Anne and 
Geor^ HI, Frederick the Great and his brother, Heinrich, Popes Paul 
II, Sixtus rV, and Julius II, Ludwig H of Bavaria, and o&ers. Kings, 
indeed, seem peculiarly inclined to homosexuality. 
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Lamal) a man fell under suspieion. as a sodomist, wliicli was 
also held to involve heresy. ^ At the end of this century (about 
1294) Alain de Lille was impelled to write a book, Be Planciu 
Natures, in order to call attention to the prevalence of homosex- 
ual feeling] he also associated the neglect of women with 
sodomy. “Man is made woman,” he writes; “he blackens the 
honor of his sex, the craft of magic Yenus makes him of double 
gender” ; nobly beautiful youths have “turned their hammers of 
love to the oiEce of anvila,” and “many kisses lie untouched on 
maiden lips.” The result is that “the natural anvils,” that is to 
say the neglected maidens, ‘Tiewail the absence of their hammers 
and are seen sadly to demand them.” Alain de Lille makes him- 
self the voice of this demand.^ 

A few years later, at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, sodomy was still regarded as very prevalent. At that time 
it was especially associated with the Templars who, it has been 
supposed, brought it from tho East. Such a supposition, how- 
ever, is not required to account for the existence of homosex- 
uality in France. Nor is it necessary, at a somewhat later period, 
to invoke, as is frequently done, the Italian origin of Catherine de 
Medici, in order to explain the prevalence of homosexual prac- 
tices at her court. 

Notwithstanding its prevalence, sodomy was still severely 
punished from time to time. Thus in 1686, Dadon, who had 
formerly been Hector of the University of Paris, was hanged 
and then burned for injuring a child through sodomy.3 In the 
seventeenth century, homosexuality continued, however, to 
flourish, and it is said that nearly all the numerous omissions 
made in the published editions of TaUement des Eeaux’s Eis- 
lorieltes refer to sodomy.^ 

How prominent homo8exual% was, in the early eighteenth 
century in Prance, we learn from the frequent references to it 

1 Schultz, Daa Hdfiselie Lelen, Bd. i, oh. xiii. 

2 De Planctu Natures has heen translated by Douglas Moflfat, Nala 
Studies in English, No. xxxvi, 1808. 

2 P. de I’Estoile, Minoires-Journauco, vol. ii, p. 326. 

4Laborde, Le Palais Masarin, p. 128. , 
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in the letters of Madsimc, the mother of the Eegent, ■whose h'ua- 
band -v^as himself eHemmate and probably inverted.! For the 
later years of the century the evidence abounds on every hand. 
At this time the Bastille -was performing a useful function, until 
recently overlooked by historians, as an asile de sweU for abnor- 
mal persons whom it was considered unsafe to leave at large. 
Inverts whose conduct became too offensive to be tolerated were 
frequently placed in the Bastille which, indeed "abounded in 
homosexual subjects," to a greater extent than any other class of 
sexual perverts. Some of the affairs which led to the Bastille 
have a modem air. One such case on a large scale occurred in 
1702, and reveals an organized system of homosexual prostitu- 
tion ; one of the persons involved in this affair was a handsome, 
well-made youth named Lehel, foimeriy a hekey, but passing 
himself off as a man of quality. Seduced' at the age of 10 by a 
famous sodomist named Duplessis, he had since been at the dis- 
position of a number of homosexual persons, including oiliceTS, 
priests, and marquises. Some of the persons involved in these 
affairs were burned alive; some cut tlieir o-ro throats; others 
again were set at liberty or transferred to the BicStre.^ During 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, also, we find another 
modem homosexual practice recognized in France; the rendez- 
vous or center where homosexual persons could quietly meet each 
other.3 

Inversion has always been easy to trace in Germany. 
Ammianus Marcellinus bears witness to its prevalence among 

■I Thus sho writes in 1701 (Oorrespomlence, edited by Brunet, 
vol. i, p. 68) ! "Our heroes take as their models Hercules, Theseus, 
Alexander, and Csesar, who all had their male favorites. Those who 
give themselves up to this vice, while believing in Holy Scripture, 
imagine that it was only a sin when there were few people in the 
wprldj_ and that now the earth is populated it may be regarded as a 
divertissement. Among the common people, indeed, accusations of this 
kind are, so far as possible, avoided; but among persona of quality it is 
piibllcly spoken of ; it is considered a fine saying that since Sodom and 
Gomorrah, the Lord has punished no one for such oflienees.” 

S SfiietK and Libert, "La Bastille et ses Piisonniers,” L‘WnoH>hale. 
September, 1911. 

» Witry, "Notes Historiques sur I’Homosexualite en 'Pranee, Bevue 
lie I’Bt/pnotisme, Januaiy, 1900. 
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some Gorman tribes in later Eoman days.^ In medieval times, 
as Schultz points out, references to sodomy in Germany Tvere 
far from uncommon. Various princes of the German Imperial 
house, and of other princely families in the Middle Ages, were 
noted for their intimate friendships. At a later date, attention 
has frequently been called to the extreme emotional warmth which 
has often marked German friendship, even when there has been 
no suspicion of any true homosexual relationship .2 The eight- 
eenth century, in the full enjoyment of that abandonment to 
sentiment initiated by Eousseau, proved peculiarly favorable to 
the expansion of the tendency to sentimental friendship. On 
this basis a really inverted tendency, when it existed, could 
easily come to the surface and find expression. We find this 
well illustrated in the poet Heinrich von Kleist who seems to 
have been of bisexual temperament, and his feelings for the girl 
he wished to marry were, indeed, much cooler than those for his 
friend. To this friend, Ernst von Pfuel (afterward Prussian 
war minister) , Kleist wrote in 1806 at the age of 28 : ‘Ton 
bring the days of the Greeks back to me ; I could sleep with you, 
dear youth, my whole soul so embraces you. When you used to 
bathe in the Lake of Thun I would gaze with the real feelings of 
a girl at your beautiful body. It would serve an artist to study 
from." There follows an enthusiastic account of his friend's 
beauty and of the Greek “idea of the love of youths,” and Kleist 

iln early Teutonia days there was little or no Itbbb of any pun- 
ishment lor homosexual practices in Germany. This, according to He^ 
mann Michahlis, only appeared after the Church had. gained power 
among the West Goths; in the Breriarium of Alarie II (BOB), the 
sodomist was condemned to the stalce, and later, in the seventh cen- 
tury, hy an edict of King Chindasvinds, to castration. The ITranldsh 
capitularies of Charlemange’s time adopted ecclesiastical peuances. In 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries death hy fire was ordained, and 
the punishments enacted hy the German codes tended to become much 
more ferocious than that edlcted by the Justinian code on which they 
were modelled. 

SRaffalovich discusses German friendship, Uramisme et TJin&seiih 
valiti, pp. 157-9. See also Birnbavun, Jahrbuoh fiir aeamelle Zwisdlieiy 
atiifm, Bd. viii, p. 611 ; he espeoially illustrates this kind of friendshij. 
hy the correspondence of the poets Gleim and Jacobi, who used to each 
other tlie language of lovers, which, indeed, they constantly called them- 
selves. 
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concludes: “Go with ine to iVnapach, and let us enjoy the sweets 
of friendship. . . . I shall never marry j yon must be wife 

and children to me.^’^ 

In all social classes and in all fields of activity, Germany 
during the nineteenth century produced a long series of famous 
or notorious homosexual persons. At the one end we find people 
of the highest intellectual distinction, such as Alexander von 
Humboldt, whom NiLcke, a cautious investigator, stated that he 
had good ground for regarding as an invert.® At the other end 
wo find prosperous commercial and manufacturing people who 
leave Germany to find solace in ilie free and congenial homo- 
sexual atmosphere of Capri; of these P. A. Krupp, the head of 
the famous Essen factory, may be regarded as the typo.® 

In England (and the same is true today of the United 
States), although homosexuality has been less openly manifest 
and less thoroughly explored, it is doubtful whether it has been 
less prevalent than in Germany. At an early period, indeed, the 
evidence may even seem to show that it was more prevalent. In 
the Penitentials of the ninth and tenth centuries “natural forni- 
cation and sodomy” were frequently put together and the same 
penance assigned to both; it was recognized that priests and 

1 This letter may be found in Ernst SdIiiu’s Heitn-ich von Kleiat 
in aeinen Briefen, p. 296. Dr. J. Sadger has written a patliographio 
and psyehologic.il study of Eloist, emphasizing the homosexual strain, 
in the Gronisfragen des Neman- und Soelenleheiis series. 

2 Alexander’s not less distinguished brother, Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, though not homosexual, possessed, a woman wrote to him, “the 
soul of a woman and the most tender feeling for womanliness I have 
ever found in your sex;” he himself admitted the feminine traits in 
his nature. Spranger {Wilhelm von Swmboldt, p. 288) says of him 
that “he had that dual sexuality without which the moral summits 
of humanity cannot he reached.” 

s Krupp caused much scandal by his life at Capri, where ho was 
constantly surrounded by the handsome youths of the place, maudolin- 
ists and strwt arabs, with whom he was on familiar terms, and on 
whom ho lavished money. H, D. Davray, a reliable eyewitness, has writ- 
ten “Souvenirs sur hi. Krupp h Capri,” VBuropien, 29 November, 1902. 
It is not, however, definitely agreed that Krupp was of fully developed 
homosexual temperament (see, e.g., JaUrbuoh f. aoxuelle Zioiaohenatufen, 
Bd. V, p. 130.8 ct aeq.) An account of his life at Capri was pub- 
lished in the Vonedrta, against which Krupp finally brought a libel 
action; but he died immediately aftenrard, it is widely believed, by 
his own hand, and the libel action was withdrawn. 
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bishops, as well as laymen, might fall into this sin, though to tho 
bishop nearly three times as much penance was assigned as to the 
layman. Among tlie Normans, everywhere, homosexuality was 
markedly prevalent ; the spread of sodomy in France about the 
eleventh century is attributed to the Normans, and their coming 
seems to have rendered it at times almost fashionable, at all 
events at court. In England 'William Eufus was undoubtedly 
inverted, as later on were Edward II, James I, and, perhaps, 
though not in so conspicuous a degree, William III.i 

Ordericus "Vitalis, who was himself half Norman and half 
English, says that tlie Normans had become very effeminate in 
his time, and that after the death of William the Conqueror 
sodomy was common both in England and Normandy. Guillaume 
de Nangis, in his chronicle for about 1120, speaking of the two 
sons of Henry and the company of young nobles who went down 
with them in the White Ship, states that nearly all were con- 
sidered to be sodomists, and Honry of Huntingdon, in his His- 
tory, looked upon the loss of the White Ship as a judgment of 
heaven upon sodomy. Anselm, in writing to Archdeacon 
William to infoim him concerning the recent Council at London 
(1102), gives advice as to how to deal with people who have 
committed the sin of sodomy, and instructs him not to be too 
harsh with those who have not realized its gravity, for hitherto 
"this sin has been so public that hardly anyone has. blushed for 
it, and many, therefore, have plunged into it without realizing 
its gravity."^ So temperate a remark by a man of such unques- 
tionably high character is more significant of the prevslcnco of 
homosexuality than, much denuneiatiou. 

In religious circles far from courts and cities, as we might 
expect, homosexuality was regarded with great horror, though 

1 Kadame, the mother of the Regent, in her letters of 12th Ootober, 
4th Rovembor, and 13th December, 1701, repeatedly makes this asser- 
tion, and implies that it was sup^rted by the Bnglish who at tliat 
tiBie oamo over to Paris with the Bnglish Ambassador, Lord Portland. 
The King was very incUfferent to women. 

2 Anselm, Epistola Ixii, in. Migne’s Fatrologia, vol. clis, col, 06. 
John of Salisbury, in his PolyorMea, describes the homosexual and of- 
ieminate habits of his time, 
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even here we may discover evidence of its wide prevalence. Thus 
in the remarkable Revelation of the Monk of Evesham, written in 
English in 1196, we find that in the very worst part of Purgatory 
are confined an innumerable company of sodomists (including 
a wealtliy, witty, and learned divine, a doctor of laws, personally 
known to the Monk), and whether tliese people would ever be 
delivered from Purgatory was a matter of doubt; of the salvation 
of no other sinners docs the Monk of Evesham seem so dubious. 

Sodomy had always been an ecclesiastical offense. The 
•Statute of 1533 (26 Heniy VIII, c. 6) made it a felony; and 
Pollock and Maitland consider that this “affords an almost 
sufficient proof that the temporal courts had not punished it, and 
that no one had been put to death for it, for a very long time 
past."i The temporal law has never, however, proved very suc- 
cessful in repressing homosexuality. At this period the Ecnais- 
sance movement was reaching England, and here as elsewhere it 
brought with it, if not an increase, at all events a rehabilitation 
and often an idealization of homosexuality.^ 

An eminent humanist and notable pioneer in. dramatic 
literature, Nicholas TJdall, to whom is attributed Ralph Roister 
Roister, the first English comedy, stands out as unquestionably 
addicted to homosexual tastes, although he has left no litei'ary 
evidence of this tendency. He was an early adherent of the 
Protestant movement, and when head-maaler of Eton he was 
noted for his love of inflicting corporal punislunent on the boys.. 
Tusser says he once received from TJdall 53 stripes for “fault 
but small or none at all.” Here tlierc was evidently a sexual 
sadistic impulse, for in 1541 (the year of Ralph Roister Roister) 

1 Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, vol. ii, p. 656. 

2 Coleridge in his Table Talh (14 May, 1833) ) remarked: "A man 
may, under eertnln states of tlie moral feeling, entertain something 
deserving the n.ime of love towards a male object— an alTection beyond 
friendship, and wholly aloof from appetite. In Elizabeth’s and James’s 
time it seems to have been almost fashionable to cherish such a feel- 

tjie language of the two friends Muaidorua and Pyroeles 
in the Araadm is snch as we could not use except to women.” This 
passage of Coleridge’s is interesting as an early English recognition 
by a distlnguiahed man of genius of what may be termed ideal 
homosexuality. 
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TJdall was charged with unnatural crime and confessed his guilt 
before the Privy Council. He was dismissed from the head- 
mastership and imprisoned, but only for a short time, "and his 
reputation,” his modern biographer states, “ was not permanently 
injured.” He retained the vicarage of Braintree, and was much 
favored by Edward VI, who nominated him to a prebend of 
Windsor. Queen Mary was also favorable and he became head- 
master of Westminster School.^ 

An Elizabethan lyrical poet of high quality, whose work has 
had the honor of being confused with Shakespeare’s, Eichard 
Barnfield, appears to have possessed the temperament, at least, 
of the invert. His poems to male friends are of so impassioned 
a character that they aroused the protests of a very tolerant age. 
Very little is known of Bamdeld’s life. Bbrn in 1574 he pub- 
lished his first poem. The Affeciionate Shepherd, at the age of 
20, while still at the Hniversity, It was issued anonymously, 
revealed much fresh poetic feeling and literary slcill, and is 
addressed to a youth of whom the poet declares : — 

"If it be sin to love a lovely lad. 

Oil then sin I.” 

In his subsequent volume, Gynthia (1696), Barnfield disclaims 
any intention in the earlier poem beyond that of imitating Vir- 
gil’s second eclogue. But tlie sonnets in this second volume are 
even more definitely homosexual than the earlier poem, though 
he goes on to tell how at last he found a lass whose beauty sur- 
passed that 

"of the swain 
Whom I never could obtain.” 

After the age of 31 Barnfield wrote no more, but, being in easy 
circumstances, retired to his beautiful manor house and country 
estate in Shropshire, lived tliere for twenty years and died leaving 
a wife and son.^ It seems probable that he was of bisexual tem- 

1 See account of Udoll in tbe national Diotionary of Biography. 

^Complete Poems of Bioluvrd Barnfield, edited with an introduc- 
tion by A. B, Grosart, 1878. The poems of Barnfield were also edited 
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perament, and that, as not infrequently happens in such eases, 
the homosexual element developed early under the influence of a 
classical education and university associations, while the normal 
heterosexual element developed later and, as may happen in 
bisexual persons, was associated with the more commonplace and 
prosaic side of life. Bamfield was only a genuine poet on the 
homosexual side of his nature. 

Greater men of that age than Barnficld may be suspected of 
homosexual tendencies. Marlowe, whose most powerful drama, 
JSdward II, is devoted to a picture of the relations between that 
king and his minions, is himself suspected of homosexuality. An 
ignorant informer brought certain charges of freethought and 
criminality agaiust him, and further accused him of asserting 
that they are fools who love not hoys. These charges have 
doubtless been colored by the vulgar chaimel through which they 
passed, but it seems absolutely impossible to regard them as the 
inventions of a mere gallows-bird such as this informer was.^ 
Moreover, Marlowe’s poetic work, while it shows him by no means 
insensitive to the beauty of women, also reveals a special and 
peculiar sensitiveness to masculine beauty. Marlowe clearly had 
a reckless delight in all things unlawful, and it seems probable 
that he possessed the bisexual temperament. Shakespeare' has 
also been discussed from this point of view. All that can be 
said, however, is that he addressed a long series of sonnets to a 
youthful male friend. These sonnets are written in lover’s 
language of a very tender and noble order. They do not appear 
to imply any relationship that the writer regarded as shameful 
or that would be so regarded by the world. Moreover, they seem 

by Arber, In the English Scholar’s Library, 1883. Arber, who always 
felt much horror for the abnormal, argues that Barnfleld’s occupation 
with homosexual topics was merely due to a search for novelty, that ' 
it was "for the most part but an amusement and had little serious 
or personal in it.” Those readers of Bamfield, however, who are 
acquainted with homoeexual literature will scarcely fail to recognize 
a personal preoccupation in hia poems. This is also the opinion of 
Moll in his DerUhmie Homosemuelle, 

1 See appendix to my edition of Marlowe in the Mermaid Series, 
first edition. For a study of Marlowe’s “CiaveBton,” regarded as “the 
hermaphrodite in soul,” see J. A. Nicklin, Free Review, Decemher, 1896. 
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to represent but a single episode in the liJe of a very sensitive, 
many-sided nature.^ There is no other evidence in Shakes- 
peare’s ^vork of homosexual instinct such os wo may trace through- 
out Marlowe’s, while there is abundant evidence of a constant 
preoccupation with women. 

■While Shakespeare thus narrowly escapes inclusion in the 
list of distinguished inverts, there is much better ground for the 
inclusion of his great contemporary, Francis Bacon. Aubrey in 
his laboriously compiled Short Lwea, in which he shows a 
friendly and admiring attitude toward Bacon, definitely states 
that he was a, pederast. Aubrey was only a careful gleaner of 
frequently authentic gossip, but a similar statement is made by 
Sir Simonds D’Bwes in his AutoMographif. D’Ewes, whose 
family belonged to the same part of Suffolk as Bacon’s sprang 
from, was not friendly to Bacon, but that fact will not sufB.ce to 
account for his statement He was an upright and honorable 
man of scholarly habits, and, moreover, a trained lawyer, who 
had many opportunities of obtaining first-hand information, for 
he had lived in the Chancery ofBce from childhood. He is very 
precise as to Bacon’s homosexual practices with his own servants, 
both before and after his fall, and even gives the name of a "very 
effeminate-faced youth” who was his "catamite and bedfellow”; 
he states, further, that there had been some question of bringing 
Bacon to trial for sodomy. These allegationa may be supported 
by a letter of Bacon’s own mother (printed in Spedding’s Life of 
Baoon), reproving him on account of what she had heard con- 
cerning his behavior with the young Welshmen in his service 
whom he made his bedfellows. It is notable that Bacon seems 
to have been specially attracted to Welshmen (one might even 
fnd evidence of this in the life of the Welshman, Henry VII), 

1 As Raffalovioh acutely points out, the twentieth sonnetj with its 
reference to the “one thing to my purpose nothing,” is alone enough to 
show that Shakespeaie was not a genuine invert, as then he would have 
found the viiility of the loved object beautiful. His sonnets may fairly 
be compared to the In Memoriam of Tennyson, whom it is impossible 
to describe as inverted, though in hia youth he cherished an ardent 
friendship tor another youth, such as was also felt in youth by 
Montaigne. 
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a people of Yiyacio'Xis temperament unlike hia ownj this is 
illustrated by bis long and intimate friendship ■with the mer- 
eurial Sir Toby Mathew, his “alter ego,’' a man of dissipated 
habits in early life, though we are not told that he was homo- 
sexual. Bacon had many friendships with men, but there is no 
evidence that he was ever in love or cherished any affectionate 
intimacy with a woman. Women play no part at aU in his life- 
II is marriage, which was childless, took plade at the mature age 
of 46; it was effected in a business-like manner, and though 
he always treated his wife with formal consideration it is probable 
that he neglected her, and certain that he failed to secure her 
devotion; it is clear that toward the end of Bacon’s life she 
formed a relationship with her gentleman usher, whom subse- 
quently she married. Bacon’s writings, it may be added, equally 
■with his letters, show no evidence of love or attraction to women; 
in hifl Essays he is brief and judicial on the subject of Marriage, 
copious and eloquent on the subject of Friendship, while the 
essay on Beauty deals exclusively with masculine beauty. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century we have 
dear evidence that homosexuality fiourished in London ■with the 
features which it presents today in all large cities everywhere. 
There was a generally known name, “Mollies,” applied to homo- 
sexual persons, evidently having reference to their frequently 
feminine eharaoteristics; there were houses of private resort for 
them (“Molly houses”), there wore special public places of ren- 
dezvous whither they went in seardi of adventure, exactly as 
there are today. A walk in Upper Moorfidds was especially 
frequented by the homosexual about 1725. A detective employed 
by the police about that date gave evidence as follows at the Old 
Bailey : “I takes a turn that way and leans over the waU. In 
a little time the prisoner passes by, and looks hard at me, and 
at a small distance from me stands up against the waU as if he 
was going ■to make water. Tlien by degrees he siddles nearer 
and nearer to where I stood, till at last he was close to me. ’Tis 
a very fine night,’ says he. ‘Aye,’ say I, ‘and so it is.’ Then he 
takes me by ■the hand, and after squeezing and playing with it a 
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little, he coaveyg it to his breeches," whereupon the deteotiye 
seizes tho man by his sexual organs and holds him until the 
constable comes up and eHects an arrest. 

At tho same period Margaret Clap, commonly called 
Mother Clap, kept a house in Field Lane, Holborn, -which was a 
noted resort of tho homosexual. To Mother Clap’s Molly-house 
30 or 40 clients would resort eTory night; on Sunday there might 
be as many as 50, for, as in Berliu and other cities today, that 
was tho great homosexual gala night ; there were beds in every 
room in this house. We are told that the “men would sit in one 
another’s laps, kissing in a lewd manner and using their hands 
indecently. Then they would get up, dance and make curtsies, 
and mimic the voices of women, ‘Oh, fie, sir,’ — ‘Pray, sir,’ — ‘Dear 
sir,’ — ^‘Lord, how can you serve me so ?’ — ‘I swear I’ll cry out,’ — 
‘You’re a wicked devd,’ — ‘And you’re a bold face,’ — ^‘Eh, ye dear 
little toad,’ — ^‘Come, bus.’ They’d hug and play and toy and go 
out by couples into another room, on the same floor, to be 
‘married,’ as they called it.” 

On tho whole one gains the impression that homosexual 
practices were more prevalent in London in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, bearing in mind its population at that time, than they are 
today.^ It must not, however, be supposed that the law was 
indulgent and its administration lax. The very reverse was the 
case. The punishment for sodomy, when completely effected, 
was death, and it was frequently inflicted. Homosexual inter- 
course, without evidence of penetration, was regarded as 
“attempt” and was usually punished by the pillory and a heavy 
fine, followed by two years’ imprisonment. Moreover, it would 
appear that more activity was shown by the police in prosecution 
than is nowadays the case; this is, for instance, suggested by the 
evidence of the detective already quoted. 

lA scene in Yo^nbrugh’s Melapae, and the chapter (ch. li) in 
Smollett’s Sxtderielo Emdom describing Lord Strutwell, may also be 
mentioned as evidencing familiarity with inversion. "In our country,” 
said Lord Strutwell to Hawdon, putting forward arguments familiar to 
modern champions of homosexuality, "it gains ground apace, and in all 
probability -will become in a sboit time a more fashionable vice than 
simple fornication.” 
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To keep a homosexual resort was also a severely punishable 
offense. Mother Clap was charged at the Old Bailey in 173G with 
"keeping a sodomitical houso^’ ; she protested that she could not 
herself have taken part in these practices, but that availed her 
nothing; she could bring forward no witnesses on her behalf and 
was condemned to pay a fine, to stand in the pillory, and to 
undergo imprisonment for two years. The cases were dealt 
witli in a matter-of-fact way which seems to bear furtlier witness 
to the frequency of the ofi!cnse, and with no effort to expend any 
specially vindictive harshness on this class of offenders. If 
there was the slightest doubt as to the facts, even tliough the 
balance of evidence was against the accused, he was usually 
acquitted, and the man who could bring witnesses to his general 
good character might often thereby escape. In 17S1 a religious 
young man, married, was convicted of attempting sodomy wiilr 
two young men he slept with; he was fined, placed in the pillory 
and imprisoned for two months. Next year a man was acquitted 
on a similar charge, and another man, of decent aspect, although 
the evidence indicated that he might have been guilty of sodomy, 
was only convicted of'attempt, and sentenced to fine, pillory, and 
two years’ imprisonment. In. 1723, again, a schoolmaster was 
acquitted, on account of his good reputation, of the charge of 
attempt on a boy of 16, his pupil, though the evidence seemed 
decidedly against him. In 1730 a man was sentenced to death 
for sodomy effected on his young apprentice; this was a had case 
and the surgeon’s evidence indicated laceration of the perineum. 
Homosexuality of all kinds fl.ourished, it will be seen, notSvith- 
standing the fearless yet fair application of a very severe law.i 

In more recent times Byron has frequently been referred 
to as experiencing homosexual affections, and I have been in- 
formed that some of his poems nominally addressed to women 
wore really inspired by men. It is certain that he experienced 
very strong emotions toward his male friends. “My school- 

1 These observations on eighteenth century homosexuality in Lon- 
don are ehiefiy based on tlio vohunes of Seleot Trials at the Old Bailev. 
published in 1734. 
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friend ihips/' lie -wrote, "were with me passions.” When he after- 
ward met one of -Uiese friends, lord Clare, in Italy, he was 
painfully agitated, and could never hear the name without a 
beating of the heart. At the age of S3 he formed one of hit; 
strong attachments for a youth to whom he left £7000 in b"f 
will.i It is probable, however, lhat here, as well as in the case 
of Shakespeare, and in that of Tennyson’s love for his yonthful 
friend, Arthur Ilallam, as weU as of Montaigne for Etienne dp 
la Boetie, although such strong friendships may involve an ele- 
ment of sexual emotion, we have no true and definite homosexual 
impulse; homosexualiiy is merely simulated by the ardent and 
hyperesthetie emotions of -the poet.® The same quality of th'. 
poet’s emotional temperament may doubtless, also, be invoked i<’ 
the case of Goethe, who is said to have -written elegies which, on 
account of their homosexual character, still remain unpublished 
The most famous homosexual trial of recent times in Eng- 
land was that of Oscar Wilde, a -writer whose literary reputation 
may be said to be still growing, not only in England W through- 
out the world. Wilde was -the son of parents who were both of 
unusual ability and somewhat eccentric. Both these tendencies 
became in him more concentrated. He was bom with, as it were, 
a congenital antipathy to the commonplace, a natural love of 
parodox, and he possessed the skill to embody the characteristic 
in finished literary form. At the same time, it must not be for- 
gotten, beneath his natural attitnde of paradox, his essential judg- 
ments on life and literature were usually sound and reasonable. 
His 'essay on "The Soul of Man Under Socialism” witnessed to 

iN-uma Prae'&rius {Jahrhuah fUr seameUe Zviiaahmatufm, Bd, ir, 
p. 886), -who haa studied Byiou from iJiis point of vie-w, considers that, 
though his bio^aphy has not yet been fully written on the sexual side, 
he -was probably of bisexual temperament; Boffalovich {Uraniame et 
UniaeaualM, p, 308) is of the same opinion. 

a A youthful attraction of this kind in a poet is well illustrated 
by Bolben, who died at the age of nineteen. In addition to a passion 
for Greek poetiy he cherished a rdmantio friendship of extraordinary 
ardor, revealed in his poems, for a slightly older schoolfellow, who -was 
never c\en aware of the idolatry he aroused. Dolben’s life has been 
written, and his poems edited, by his friend the eminent poet, Kobert 
Bridges (IThe Poems of D, M. Dolbm, edited -with a Memoir by S. 
Brides, 1911). 
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his large and enlightened conception of life, and his profound 
admiration for Flaubert to the sanity and solidity of his 
literary taste. In early life he revealed no homosexual tenden- 
cies; he married and had children. After he had begun to out- 
grow his youthful esthetic extravagances, however, and to 
acquire success and fame, he developed what was at first a simply 
inquisitive interest in inversion. Such inquisitive interest is 
sometimes the sign of an emerging homosexual impulse. It 
proved to be so in Wilde’s case and ultimately he was found 
to be cultivating the aequaintanee of youths of low class and 
doubtful character. Although this development occurred com- 
paratively late in life, we must hesitate to describe Wilde’s 
homosexuality as acquired. If we consider his constitution and 
his history, it is not difficult to suppose that homosexual germs 
were present in a latent form from the first, and it may qnito 
wen be that Wilde’s inversion was of that kind which is now 
described as retarded, though still congenital. 

As is usual in England, no active efforts were made to im- 
plicate Wilde in any criminal charge. It was his own action, 
as even he himself seems to have vaguely realized beforehand, 
which brought the storm about his head. He was arrested, tried, 
condemned, and at once there arose a general howl of execration, 
jomed in even by the judge, whose attitude compared unfavor- 
ably with the more impaxtial attitude of the eighteenth century 
judges in similar cases. Wilde came out of prison ambitious to 
retrieve his reputation by the quality of his literary work. But 
he left Heading gaol merely to enter a larger and colder prison. 
He soon realized that, his spirit was broken, even more than his 
health. He drifted at last to Paris, where he shortly after died, 
shunned by all but a few of his friendai 

lA well-infonnecl narrative of tlie Oscar Wilde trial is given liy 
Eaffalovioh in his Uramme et UniseamaMU, pp. 241-2815 the Ml re- 
port of the trial has been published by Mason. The best life of Wilde 
18 probably that of Arthur Hansoms. Andre Side’s little volume of 
reminiscences, Oscar Wilde (also translated into SlngllBh), is well 
worth reading, Wilde has been discussed in relation to homosexuality 
by Numa Praetorius {Jahrhuoh fUr seanielle Ztoiso'hensiufen, vol. iii, 
1901). An instructive document^ an unpublished portion of De Pro- 
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In a -wiitei' of the first order, Edward Fitzgerald, to whom 
we owe the immortal and highly indiridualized version of Omar 
Khayyam, it is easy to trace an element of homosexuality, though 
it appears never to have reached full and conscious development. 
Fitzgerald was an eccentric person who, though rich and on 
friendly terms with some of the most distinguished men of his 
kime, was always out of harmony with his environment. He felt 
himself called on to marry, very unhappily, a woman whom he 
had never been in love with and with whom ho had nothing in 
common. All his afCectious were for his male friends. In early 
life he was devoted to his friend W. K. Browne, whom ho glorified 
in Euphranor. “To him Browne was at once Jonathan, 
Gamaliel, Apollo, — ^the friend, the master, the God, — ^there was 
scarcely a limit to his devotion and admiration.”! On Browne’s 
premature death Fitzgerald’s heart was empty, In 1869 at 
Lowestoft, Fitzgerald, as he wrote to Mrs. Browne, “used to 
wander about the shore at night longing for some feUow to 
accost me who might give some promise of filling up a very 
vacant place in my heart.” It was then that he met ‘T'osh” 
(Joseph Fletcher) , a fisherman, 6 feet tall, said to be of the best 
SnfEolk type, both in body and character. Posh reminded Fitz- 
gerald of his dead friend Browne; he made him captain of his 
lugger, and was thereafter devoted to him. Posh was, said Fitz- 
gerald, “a man of the finest Saxon type, with a complexion vif, 
male et flamboyant, blue eyes, a nose less than Eoman, more than 
Greek, and strictly auburn hair that any woman might envy. 
Further he was a man of simplieii^ of soul, justice of thought, 
tenderness of nature, a gentleman of Nalmre’s grandest type,” 
in fact the “greatest man” Fitzgerald had ever met Posh was 
not, however, quite so absolutely perfect as this description sug- 
gests, and various misimderstandings arose in consequence be- 

fundis, lu which Wilde sought to lay the hlame for his misfortune on a 
friend,— his "ancient affection” lor whom has, he declares, been turned to 
“loathing, bitterness, and contempt,”— was published in the Times, 18th 
April, 191.S; it clearly reveals an element of weakness of character. 

1 T. Wright, Life of Wdioard Fitzgerald, vol. i, p. 158 
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tween the two friends so unequal ia cnlture and social traditions. 
These difficulties are reflected in some of the yot extant letters 
from the enonnous mass which Fitzgerald addressed to “my dear 
Poshy”! 

A great personality of recent times, widely regarded with 
reverence as the prophet-poet of Democracy^ — alt Whitman — 
has aroused discussion hy his sympathetic attitude toward pas- 
sionate friendship, or “manly love” as he calls it, in Leaves of 
Grass, In this book — ^m “Calamus,” “Drumtaps,” and elsewhere 
— ^Whitman celebrates a friendsliip in which physical contact and 
a kind of silent voluptuous emotion are essential elements. In 
order to settle the question as to the precise significance of “Cala- 
mus,” J. A. Symonds wrote to Whitman, frankly posing the 
question. The answer (written from Camden, J., on August 
19, 1890)' is the only statement of Whitman’s attitude toward 
homosexuality, and it is therefore desirable that it should be set 
on record;— 

“About the questions on ‘Calamus,* etc., they quite daze me. 
Leaves of Qrase is only to be rightly construed by and within its own 
atmosphere and essential character — all its pages and pieces so coming 
strictly under. Xhat the ‘Calamus’ part has ever allowed the pos- 
sibility of such oonstruotion as mentioned is terrible. I am fain to 
hope that the pages themselves are not to be even mentioned for such 
gratuitous and quite at the time undreamed and unwished possibility 
of morbid inferences— which are disavowed by me and seem damnable." 

It would seem from this letter® that Whitman, had never 


1 Most of these were carelessly lost 'or destroyed Posh. A 
few have been published by James Blyth, Bdioard FUasaerald and ’Posh.’ 
1008. 

2 It is as such that Whitman diould be approached, and I would 

desire to protest against the tendency, now marked in many quarters, to 
treat him merely as an invert, and to vilify him or glorify him accord- 
ingly. However important inversion may be as a psychological key to 
Whitman’s personality, it plays but a small part in Whitman’s work, 
and for many who care for that work a negligible part. (I may be 
allowed to refer to my own 'essay on Whitman, in The New S^rit, 
written nearly thirty years ago.) ^ 

81 may add that Symonds (in his book on Whitman) aocepted 
this letter as a candid and final statement showing that Whitman was 
absolutely hostile to sexual inversion, that he had not even taken its 
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realized that there is any relationship -vrhatever between the 
passionate emotion of physical contact from man to man, as he 
had experienced it and snng it) and the act which with other 
people ho would regard as a crime against nature. This may 
be singular, for there are many inverted persons who have found 
satisfaction in friendships less physical and passionate than those 
described in Leaves of Qrass, but Whitman was a man of con- 
crete, emotional, instinctive temperament, lacking in analytical 
power, receptive to all influences, and careless of ba-mirtTn'OTTig 
them. He would most certainly have refused Lo admit that he 
was the subject of inverted sexuality. It remains true, however, 
that "manly love” occupies in his work a predominance which it 
would scarcely hold in the feelings of the "average man,” whom 
Whitman wishes to honor. A normally constituted person, hav- 
ing assumed the very frank attitude taken up by Whitman, would 
be impelled to devote far more space and far more ardor to the 
subject of sexual relationships with women and all that is in- 
volved in maternity than is accorded to them in Leaves of 
Grass. Some of Whitman’s extant letters to young men, though 
they do not throw definite light on this question, are of a very 
afCectionate character, t and, although a man of remarkable phys- 
ical vigor, he never felt inclined to marry.2 It remains some- 

pbenomena into account, and that he had “omitted to perceive that 
there are inevitable points of contact between sexual inversion and his 
doctrine of friendship." He recalls, however. Whitman’s own lines at 
the end of “Calamus’’ in the Camden edition of 1878: — 

“Hera my last words, and the most bofSing, 

Here the frailest leaves of me, and yet my strongest-lasting, 

Here I shade down and hide my thoughts — ^1 do not expose them, 
And yet they expose me more than all my other poems.’’ 

1 l^tman’s letters to Peter Doyle, an uncultured young tram- 
conductor de^ly loved by the poei^ have been edited by Dr. Budre, and 
publi^ed at Boston: Oalamua: A Series of Letters, 1W7, 

2 Whitman acknowledged, however (as in the letter to Symonds 
already referred to), that he hsd had six children; they appear to 
have been bom in the earlier part of his life when he lived in the 
South. (See a chapter on Walt Whitman’s children in Edward Car- 
penter’s interesting book, Da^s with Walt Whitman, 1006.) Yet his 
brother George 'hitman said: “I never knew Walt to fall in love 
with young mrls, or even to show them marked attention.’’ And Doyle, 
who iLiew mm intimately daring ten years of late life, said; “Women 
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what difficult to classify him from the sexual point of view, but 
we can scarcely fail to recognize the presence of a homosexual 
tendency. 

I should add that some friends and admirers of Whitman are not 
■prepared to accept 'Hie evidence of the letter to Symonds. ^ I am In- 
debted to “Q.” for the following statement of the objections:-- 

"I think myself that it is a mistake to give much weight to this 
letter — ^perhaps a mistake to introduce it at all, since if introduced it 
will, of course, carry weight. And this for three or four reasons : — 

“1. That it ie difficult to reconcile the letter itself (with Its 
strong tone of disapprobation) with the general ‘atmosphere’ of Lewoes 
of Qraas, the tenor of which is to leave everything open and free. 

"2. That the letter is in hopeless conflict with the ‘Calamns’ 
section of poems. For, whatever moral lines Whitman may have drawn 
at the time of writing these poems, it seems to me quite inoredible 
that the possibility of certain inferences, morbid or other, ■was ■un- 
dreamed of. 

“3. That the letter wae written only a few months before his lost 
illness and death, and ie the only expression of the kind that he appears 
to have given utterance to. 

"4. That Synionds’s letter, to which this was a reply, is not forth 
■comings and we consequently do not know what rash expreseions it 
may have contained — -leading Whitman (with his extreme caution) to 
hedge his name from possible use to jnstify dubious practices.” 

I may add that I endeavored to obtain Symonds’s letter, but he 
was unable to produce it, nor has any copy of it been found among his 
papers. 

It should he said that Whitman’s attitude toward Symonds was 
marked by high regard and admiration. “A wonderful man is Adding- 
ton Symonds,” he remarked shortly before his own death; “some ways 
the most indicative and penetrating and signifleant man of our time. 
Symonds is a curious fellow; I love him dearly. He is of college breed 
and education, horribly literary and suspioious, and enjoys things. A 
great fellow for delving into persons and into the concrete, and even 
into the physiological and the gastric, and wonderfully cute.” But on 
this occasion he delved in vain. 


in that sense never came into his head.” The early heterosexual rela- 
tionship seems to have been an exception in his life. With regard 
to the number of children I am informed thatj in the opinion of a 
lady -who knew Whitman in the South, there can be no reasonable 
doubt as to the existence of one child, but that when enumerating six 
he possibly included grandchildren. 
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The foregoing remarks (substantially contained in the ^revions 
editions of this book) were based mainly on the information received 
from J. A. Symonds’a side. But of more recent years interesting light 
has been thrown on this remarkable letter from Wolt Whitman’s sidei 
(Die Boswellian patience, enthusiasm, and skill which Horace Traubel 
has brought to his full and elaborate work, now in course of pub- 
lication, With Walt Whitman in Oamden, clearly reveal, in the course 
of various conversations, Wliitman’s attitude to Symonds’s question 
and the state of mind which led up to this letter. 

Whitman talked to Traubel much about Symonds from the 
twenty-seventh of April, 1888 (very soon after the date when Xraubel’s 
work begins), onward. Bymonds hod written to him repeatedly, it 
seems, concerning the “passional relations of men with men,” as Whit- 
man expressed it. “He is always driving at me about that: is that 
what Calamus means! — because of me or in spite of me, is that what 
it means! I have said no, but no does not satisfy him. [There is, 
however, no record from Sjmonds’s side of any letter by Whitman to 
Symonds in this sense up to this date.] But read this letter — ^read the 
whole of it: it is very shrewd, very cute, in deadliest earnest; it 
drives me hard, almost compels me — ^it is urgent, persistent: he sort 
of stands in the road and says ‘I won’t move till you answer my ques- 
tion.’ You see, this is an old letter — sixteen years old — and he is 
still asking the question: he refers to it in one of his latest notes. 
He is surely a wonderful man— a rare, oleaned-up man— a white- 
souled, heroic character. . . . You will be writing something 

about Calamus some day,” said W. [to Traubel], “and this letter, and 
what I say, may help to dear your ideas. Calamus needs dear ideas; 
it may be easily, innocently distorted from its natural, its motive, 
body of doctrine.” 

The letter, dated ffeh. 7, 1872, of some length, is then repro- 
duced. It tells how much Leaves of Grass, and especially the Calamus 
section, had helped the writer, “What the love of man for man has 
been in the past,” Symonds wrote, “I think I know. What it is here 
now, I know also — alas I What you say it can and should be I 
dimly discern in your Boems. But this hardly satisfies me — so desirous 
am I of learning what you teach. Some day, perhaps, — ^in some form, 
I know not what, hut in your own chosen form, — you will tell me move 
about the love of Friends. Till then I wait.” 

“Said W: ‘Wdl, what do you think of that! Do you think that 
could be answered!’ ‘I don’t see why you caU that letter driving you 
hard. It’s quiet enough — ^it only asks questions, and asks the ques- 
tions mildly enough.’ ‘I suppose you are right — “drive” is not exactly 
the word: yet you know how I hate to be catechised. Symonds is 
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xiglii^ no doubt, to ask the questions ; I am just as much, right if I 
do not answer them: just as much right if I do answer them. 1 
often say to myself about Calamus — ^perhaps it means more or less 
than \vhat I thought myself — ^meons different: perhaps I don’t know 
what it all means — perhaps never did know. My first instinct about 
all that Symonds writes is violently reactionary — it strong and brutal 
for no, no, no. Then the thought intervenes that I maybe do not 
know all my own meanings: I say to myself: “You, too, go away, 
come baclf, stuuy your own hook — as alien or stranger, study your 
own hook, see what it amounts to.” Some time or other I will have 
to write to him' definitely about Calamus — ^give him my word for it 
what I meant or mean it to mean.’ ” 

Again, a month later (May 24, 1888), Whitman speaks to 
Trauhel of a “beautiful letter” from Symonds. “You will see that he 
harps on the Calamiie poems again, I don’t see why it should, but his 
recurrence to that subject irritates me a little. I suppose you might 
say— why don’t you shut him up by answeiing himf There is no 
logical answer to that I suppose: but I may ask in my turn: ‘What 
right has ho to ask questions anyway? W. laughed a bit. “Anyway 
the question comes back to me almost every time ho writes. He is 
courteous enough about it — that is the reason I do not resent him. I 
suppose the whole thing will end in an answer some day.” 

The letter follows. The chief point in it is that the writer hopes 
he has not been importunate in the question he had asked about 
Calamus three years before. 

"I [Trauhel] said to W,; ‘That’s a humble letter enough: I 
don’t see anything in that to get excited about. He doesn’t ask you 
to answer the old question. In fact be rather apologizes for having 
asked it.’ W. fired up ‘Who is caccited? As to that question, he 
does ask it again and again: asks it, asks it, aeke it.’ I laughed at 
his vehemence. ‘Well, suppose he doee? It does not harm. Besides, 
you’ve got nothing to liide. I think your silence might lead him to 
suppose there was a nigger in your wood pile.’ ‘Oh, nonsense I But 
for thirty years my enemies and friends have been asking me ques- 
tions about the Leaves ; I’m tired of not answering questions.’ It way 
very funny to sec his face when he gave a humorous twist to the fling in 
his last phrase. Then, he relaxed and added; ‘Anyway I love Symonds, 
Who could fail to love a man who could write such a letter? I sup- 
pose he will yet have to he answered, damn ’iml’ ” 

It is clear that these conversations eonsidarably diminish, 
the force of the declaration in 'Whitman’s letter. We see that 
the letter which, on the face of it, might have represented the 
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swift and indignant reaction of a man who, suddenly faced by 
the possibility that his work may he interpreted in a perverse 
sense, emphatically repudiates tiiat interpretation, was really 
nothing of the kind. Symonds for at least eighteen years had 
been gently, considerately, even humbly, yet persistently, aaVi'Tig 
the same perfectly legitimate question. If the answer was really 
an emphatic no, it would more naturally have been made in 
1872 than 1890. Morebver, in the face of this ever-recurring 
question. Whitman constantly speaks to his friends of his great 
affection for Symonds and his admiration for his intellectual 
cuteness, feelings that would both be singularly out of place if 
applied to a man who was all the time suggesting the possibility 
that his writings contained inferences that were “terrible,” 
“morbid,” and “damnable.” Evidently, during all those years, 
Whitman could not decide what to reply. On the one hand he 
was moved by his horror of being questioned, by his caution, by 
his natural aversion to express approval of anything that could 
he called unnatural or abnormal. On the other hand, he was 
moved by the desire to let his work speak for itself, by his 
declared determination to leave everything open, and possibly 
by a more or less conscious sympathy with the inferences pre- 
sented to him. It was not until the last years of his life, when 
his sexual life belonged to the past, when weakness was gaining 
on him, when he wished to put aside every drain on his enerpes, 
that — being constitutionally incapable of a balanced scientific 
statement— he chose the simplest and easiest solution of the 
difficulty.^ 

1 While the homosexual strain in 'Walt Whitman has been more 
or less definitely admitted by various writers, the most vigorous 
attempts to present the .homosex'ual character of his personalify and 
work are due to Eduard Bertz in Germany, and to Dr. W. 0. Rivers 
in England. Bertz has issued three publications on Whitman ; see espe- 
cially his JDer Yanhee-Seiland, 1900, and ’WhAtma/nrMysterierk, 1007. 
The arguments of Rivers are concisely stated in a pamphlet entitled 
Walt WMtmm’s Anomaly (London: George Allen, 1013). Both Bertz 
and Rivers emphasize the feminine traits in Whitman. An interesting 
'independent picture of Whitman, at about the date of the letter to 
Symonds, acoompanied by the author’s excellent original photographs, 
is furnished by Dr. John Johnston, A Visit to Wem WMtman, 1898. 
It inay he added that, probably, lioth the extent and the signifloance 
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Concerning another great modem writer — Fanl Verlaine, 
the first of modem French poets — it seems possible to apeak with 
less hesitation, A man who possessed in fullest measure tho 
irresponsible impressionability of genius, Verlaine — as his work 
shows and as he himself admitted — all his life oscillated between 
normal and homosexual love, at one period attracted to women, at 
another to men. He was without doubt, it seems to me, bisexual. 
An early connection with another young poet, A:^ur Eimbaud, 
terminated in a violent quarrel with his friend, and led to Ver- 
laine’s imprisonment at Mona. In after-years he gave expression 
to the exalted passion of this relationship — mon grand pech6 
radieux — in Lwii at Errobv/ndi, published in the volume en- 
titled ParalleUment •, and in later poems he has told of less 
passionate and less sensual relationships which yet were more 
than friendship, for instance, in the poem, "Mon ami, ma plus 
halla amitii, ma MeUleure," in Bonheur.^ 

In this brief glance at some of the ethnographical, historical, 
reMgious, and literary aspects of homosexual passion there is one 
other phenomenon which may be mentioned. This is the alleged 
fact that, while the phenomena exist to some extent every- 


of the feminine traits in Whitman have been overestimated by some 
■writers. Most artists and men of genius have some feminine traits; 
they do not prove the existence of inversion, nor does their absence dis- 
prove it. Dr. Clark Bell writes to me in reference 'to the little Look 
by Dr. Bivera: “I knew Walt Whitman personally. To me Mr. Whit- 
man was one of the most robust and virile of men, extraordinarily so. 
He was from my standpoint not feminine 'at all, but physically mascu- 
line and robust. The diihculty is that a virile and. strongi man who 
is poetic in temperament, _ ardent and tender, may have phases and 
moods of passion and emotion which are apt to be misinterpreted.” A 
somewhat similar view, in opposition to Bertz and Eivers, has been 
■vigorously set forth by Bazalgette (who has written a very thorough 
study of Wliitman in French), espeoially in the Meroure de France for 
1st July, Ist Oet., and 16th Nov., 1913, 

1 Lepelletier, in what may bo regarded as the offleial biography of 
Verlaine (Paul Verlaine, 1907) seeks to minimize or explain away the 
homosexual aspect of tho poofs life. So also Berrichon, Bimbaud’s 
brother-in-law, lieronre de France, 18 July, 1911 and 1 Feb., 1012. 
P. Kscoube, in a judicious essay (included in Prif6reneea, 1913), pre- 
sents a more reasonable view of this aspect of Verlaine’s temperament. 
Even apart idtomther from the evidence ae to the poet’s tendency to 
passionate friendship, there can be no appeal i-roni the poems them- 
selves, which clearly possess an absolute and mv^jsstionable sinceriiy. 
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where, we seem to find a special proclivity to homosexuality 
(whether or not involving a greater frequency of congenital 
inversion is not usually clear) among certain races and in cer- 
tain regions.^ In Europe this would be host illustrated by the 
case of southern. Italy, which in this respect is held to be distinct 
from northern Italy, although Italians generally are franker tbsu 
men of nortliem race in admitting their sexual practices.^ How 
far the supposed greater homosexuality of southern Italy may 
be due to Greek infiuonce and Greek blood it is not very easy 
to say. 

It must he remembered that, in dealing with a northern 
country Idee England, homosexual phenomena do not present 
themselves in the same way as they do in southern Italy today, 
or in ancient Greece. In Greece the homosexual impulse was 
recognized and idealized; a man could he an open homosexual 
lover, and yet, like Epaminondaa, be a great and honored citizen 
of his country. There was no reason whatever why a man, who 
in mental and physical constitution was perfectly normal, should 
not adopt a custom that was regarded' as respectable, and some- 
times as even specially honorable. But it is quite otherwise 

1 Sir Richard Burton, who helped to popularize tliis view, regarded 
the phenomenon ae “geographical and climatic, not racial,” and hefi that 
witlun what he called the Sotadic Zone “the vice is popular and endemic, 
held at the worst to bo a mere peccadillo, while the races to the north and 
south of the limits here defined practice it only spoiadically, amid the 
opprobrium of their fellows, who, as a rule, are physically incapable of 
performing the operation, and look upon it with the liveliest disgust.” 
He adds; “The only physical cause for the practice which suggests itself 
to me, and that must he owned to be purely conjectural, is that within 
the Sotadic Zone there is a blending of the masculine and feminine t^- 
poraments, a orasis which elsewhere only occurs sporadically” (Arabian 
mghts, 1885, vol. x, pp. 208-254). Tlie theory of the Sotadic Zone fails 
to account for the custom among the Normans, Celts, Scythians, Bul^rs, 
and Tartars, and, moreover, in various of these regions different views 

ave prevailed at different periods. Burton was wholly unacquainted 
with the payehologieal investigations into sexual inversion which had, 
Indeed, searcaly begun in his day. 

2 Spectator (Antiiropopli^/teia, vol. vii, 1910), referring especially 
to the neighborhood of Sorrento, states that the southern Italians re- 
gard passive pedioalio as disgraceful, hut attach little or no shame 
to active pedioato. This indifference enables them to exploit the homo- 
sexual foreigners who are specially attracted to soutliern Italy in the 
development of a flourishing homosexual industry. 
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today in a country like England or the United States.-^ In these 
countries all our traditibns and all our moral ideals, as 'well as 
the law, are energetically opposed to every manifestation of 
homosexual passion. It requires a very strong impetus to go 
against this compact social force which, on every side, constrains 
the individual into the paths of heterosexual love. That im- 
petus, in a well-bred individual who leads the normal life of his 
fellow-men and who feels the ordinary degree of respect for the 
social feeling surrounding him, can only be supplied by a funda- 
mental — ^usually, it is probable, inborn — perversion of the sexual 
instinct, rendering the individual organically abnormal. It is 
with this fundamental abnormality, usually called sexual inver- 
sion, that we shall here be concerned. There is no evidence to 
show that homosexuality in Greece was a congenital perversion, 
although it appears that Coelius Aurelianus affirms that in the 
opinion of Uarmenides it was hereditary, Aristotle also, in his 
fragment on physical love, though treating the whole matter 
with indulgence, seems to have distinguished abnomal con- 
genital homosexuality from acquired homosexual vice. Doubt- 
less in a certain proportion of cases the impulse was organic, and 
it may well be that there was an organic and racial predisposition 
to homosexuality among the Greeks, or, at all events, tho 
Dorians. ’ But the state of social feeling, however it originated, 
induced a large proportion of the ordinary population to adopt 
homosexuality as a fashion, or, it may be said, the environment 
was peculiarly favorable to the development of latent homosexual 
tendencies. So that any given number of homosexual persons 
among the Greeks would have presented a far smaller proportion 
of constitutionally abnormal individuals than a like number in 
England. In a similar manner— -though I do not regard the 
analogy as complete — ^infanticide or the exposition of children 
was practised in some of the early Greek States hy parents who 
wore completely healthy and normal; in England a married 


«iwn solitude of great modem cities it is pos- 

siblp for small homosexual coteries to form, in a certain sense ^ an 

to their abnormality} yet this ’fact 
hardly modifies the general statement made in the text. 
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TOman who destroys her child is in nearly every case demon- 
itrably diseased or abnormal. For this reason I am unable to 
3ee that homosexuality in ancient Greece — while of great interest 
3L8 a social and psychological problem — ^throws light on sexual 
inversion as we know it in England or the ITnited States. 

Concerning the wide prevalence of sexual inversion and of 
homosexual phenomena generally^ there can be no manner of 
doubt. This question has been most fully investigated in Ger- 
many, In Berlin^ Moll states that he has himself seen between 
600 and 700 homosexual persons and heard of some 260 to 360 
others. ’Hirschfeld states that he has known over 10,000 homo- 
sexual persons. 

There are, I am informed, several large caffe in Berlin 
which are ahnost exclusively patronized by inverts who come 
here to flirt and make acquaintances; as these caffe are fre- 
quented by male street prostitutes (Pupenjunge) the'invert risks 
being blackmailed or robbed if he goes home or to a hotel with a 
ca£6 acquaintance. There are also a considerable number of 
homosexual Kndpen, small and unpretentious bar-rooms, which 
aire really male brothels, the inmates being sexually normal 
working men and boys, out of employment or in quest of a few 
marks as pocket money; these places axe regarded by inverts as 
very safe, as the proprietors insist on good order and allow no 
extortion, while the police, thou^ of course aware of their ex- 
istence, never interfere. Homosexual caffe for women are also 
found in Berlin. 

There is some reason for believing that homosexualiiy is 
especially prominent in Germany and among Germans. I have 
elsewhere referred to the highly emotional and sentimental traits 
which Lave frequently marked German friendships. Germany 
is the only countay in which there is a definite and well-supported 
movement for the defense and social rehabilitation of inverts. 
The study of sexual inversion began in Germany, and the scien- 
tific and literary publications dealing with homosexuality issued 
from the German press probably surpass in quantity and impor- 
tance those issued from all other countries put together. The 
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homosexual tendencies of Germans outside Germany have been 
noted in various countries. Among my English cases I have 
found that a strain, of German blood. occurs much, more fre- 
quently than we are entitled to expect; Parisian prostitutes are 
said to he aware of the homosexual tastes of Germans; it is 
significant that (as a German invert familiar with Turkey in- 
formed Nacke), at Constantinople, the procurers, who naturally 
supply girls as well as youths, regard Germans and Austrians as 
more tending to homosexuality than the foreigners from any 
other land. Germans usually deny, however, that there is any 
special German proclivity to inversion, and it would not appear 
that such statistics as are available (though all such statistics 
cannot be regarded as more than approximations) show any 
pronounced predominance of inversion among Germans. It is 
to Hirschfeld that we owe the chief attempt to gain some notion 
of the percentage of homosexual persons among tho general pop- 
ulation.1 It may be said to vary in different regions and 
more especially in different occupations, from 1 to 10 per cent. 
Bnt the average when the individuals belonging to a large num- 
ber of groups are combined is generally found to be rather over 2 
per cent. So that there are about a million and a half inverted 
persona in Germany.^ This would be a minimum which can 
aoarcely fail to be below the actual proportion, as no one can be 
certain that he is acquainted with the real proclivities of all the 
persons comprising a larger group of acquaintances.^ It is not 
found in the estimates which have reached Hirschfeld that the 
French groups show a smaller proportion of homosexual persons 
than the German groups, and a J apanese group comes out near 

1 See especially Hirschfeld, Die HomoeeaniaUtUt, dis. xxiv and xxv. 

aUlrichs, in his Arffonmtious, in 1809, estimated the number as 
only 20,000, but admitted that tWs was probably a decided under- 
estimate. Bloch (Die Proetitution, Bd. i, p. 792) has found reason 
to believe that in Cologne in the fifteenth century the percentage was 
nearly as high as Hirschfeld finds it today. A few years earlier Bloch 
had believed (Boitrdgc, part i, p. 216, 1902) that Hirsehfeld’s estimate of 
2 per cent, was “sheer nonsense.” 

8 Hirschfeld mentions tlie case of two men, artists, one of them 
married, who were intimate friends for a great many years before 
each discovered that the other was an invert. 
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to the general average for the whole. Varioiis authorities, espe- 
cially Germans, believe that homosexuality is just as common 
in France as in Germany.! Saint-Paul ("Dr. lanpls’’), on the 
other hand, is unable to accept this view. As an army surgeon 
who has long served in Africa he can (as also Rebieire in his 
Joyem et demifous)^ bear witness to the frequency of homosex- 
uality among the African battalions of the French army, espe- 
cially in the cavalry, less so in the infantry ; in the French army 
generally he finds it rare, as also in the general population.^ 
ITacke is also inclined to believe that homosexuality is rarer in 
Celtic lands, and in the Latin countries generally, tti p - n m 
Teutonic and Slavonic lands, and believes that it may be a ques- 
tion of race.® The question is stiH undecided. It is possible that 
the undoubted fact that homosexuality is less conspicuous in 
France and the other Iiatin countries than in Teutonic lands, may 
he due not to the occurrence of a smaller proportion of congmital 
inverts in the former lands, hut mainly to general difference in 
temperament and in the social reaction.^ The French idealize 
and emphasize the place of women to a much greater degree than 
the Germans, while at the same time inverts in France have much 
less occasion than in Germany to proclaim their legal grievances. 
Apart from such considerations as these it seems very doubtful 
whether inhorn. inversion is in any considerable degree rarer in 
France than in Germany. 

As to the frequency of homosexuality in England^ and the 

1 See articles by t^unia Fraetorius and Fernau, Tnaintaining that 
homoaexuallfy is at least as frequent in France (SemutlrProbleme, 
March and l^cember, 1909). 

2 Dr. Laupts, L’HomoaecmaliU, 1910,' pp. 413, 420. 

3 Nttcke, Zeitaohrift fUr Beaimlwisaenaohaft, 1908, Heft 6. 

4 It is a fact significant of the French attitude toward homosexu- 
ality that the psychologist, Dr. Baint-Paul, when writing a book on 
this subject, though in a completely normal and correct manner, thought 
it desirable to adopt a pseudonym. 

6 A well-informed series of papers dealing with English homosex- 
uality generally, and especially with London (L. Pavia, "Die mfinnliehe 
Homosexualititt in England,” yisTteljah/raheriehte dea wiaaenBohaftUohr 
humanitdren Komitees, 1900-1011) will he found instructive even by 
those who are familiar with London. And see also Hirachfeld, Die 
EomoaeimiaUt8,t, eh. xxvi. Much information of historical nature eon- 
cerning homoeesuality in England will be found in Eugen Dtlhren 
llwan Bloch), Doe O'escAleo/'.isIeben in England. 
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United States there is much evidence. In England its manifes- 
tations are "well marked for those whose eyes have once been 
opened. The manifestations are of the same character as those 
in Germany, modified by social and national diJIerences, and espe- 
cially by the greater reserve, Puritanism, and prudery of 
England.^ In the United States these same influences exert a 
still greater effect in restraining the outward manifestations of 
homosexuality. Hirschfeld, though so acute and experienced in 
the investigation of homosexualiiy, states that when visiting 
Philadelphia and Boston he could scarcely detect any evidence 
of homosexuality, though he was afterward assured by those 
acquainted with local conditions that its extension in both cities 
is “colossal.” There have been numerous criminal eases and 
scandals in the United States in which homosexuality has come 
to the surface, and the very, frequently occurring cases of trans- 
vestism or cross-dressing in the States seem to be in a large pro- 
portion associated with homosexuality. 

In the opinion of some, English homosexuality has become 
much more conspicuous during recent years, and this is some- 
times attributed to the 'Oscar Wilde case. Uo doubt, 'the celeb- 
rity of Oscar Wilde and the universal publicity given to the 
facts of the case by the newspapers may have brought conviction 
of their perversion to many inverts who were before only vaguely 
consdous of their abnormality, and, paradoxical though it may 
seem, have imparted greater courage to others ; but it can scarcely 
have sufficed to increase the number of inverts. Rather, one 
may say, the development of urban life renders easier the exhibi- 
tion and satisfaction of this as of all other forms of perversion. 
Regarding the proportion of inverts among the general popula- 
tion, it is very difficult to apeak positively. The invert himself 
is a misleading guide because he has formed round himself a 


special coterie of homosexual persons, and, moreover, he is some- 
times apt to overestimate the number of inverts through the mis- 


JThia is doubtless the reason why so many English inverts esiah- 
hsh themselves outside England. Paris, Plorenee, Isioe, Naples, Cairo, 
and other places, are said to swarm with homosexual Englishmen. 
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interpretation of small indications that are not always eonclnsive. 
The estimate of the ordinary normal person, feeling the ordinary 
disgust toward abnormal phenomena, is also misleading, because 
his homosexual acquaintances are careful not to inform him 
concerning their proclivities. A writer who has studied the 
phenomena of homosexuality is apt to be misguided iu the sumo 
way as the invert himself, and to overestimate the prevalence of 
the perversion. Striving to put aside this source of fallacy, and 
only considering those individuals with whom I have been 
brought in contact by the ordinary circumstances of life, and 
with whose modes of feeling I am acquainted, I am still led to 
the conclusion that the proportion is considerable. Among the 
professional and most cultured element of the middle class in 
England, there must be a distinct percentage of inverts which 
may sometimes be as much as 5 per cent., though such estimates 
must always be hazardous. Among women of the same class 
the percentage seems to bo at least double, though here the phe- 
nomena are less definite' and deep-seated. This seems to be a 
moderate estimate for this class, which inclndes, however, it must 
be remembered, a considerable proportion of individuals who are 
somewhat abnormal in other respects. As we descend the scale 
the phenomena are doubtless less common, though when we reach 
the working class we come to that comparative indifference to 
which allusion has already been made. Taken altogether we 
may probably conclude that the proportion of inverts is the same 
t58 in other related and neighboring lands, that is to say, slightly 
over 3 per cent. That would give the homosexual population of 
llreat Britein as somewhere about a million. 
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THE STUDY OP SEXUAL INVERSION. 

Weatphal — IIBssli — Casper — UlrichB — Krafft-Ebing — Moll — ESrft ‘ 
— ICiornan — Lyclston — ^Baffalovicli — Edward Carpenter — Eirschfeld. 

Westpiial, an eminent professor of psyclii^itry at Berlin, 
may be said to be the first to put the study of sexual inversion 
on an assured scientific basis. In 1870 he published, in the 
Archvo fur Psyohiatriej of 'which he was for many years editor, 
the detailed history of a young ■woman who, from her earliest 
years, differed from other girls : she liked to dress as a boy, only 
cared for boys’ games, and as she grew up was sexually attracted 
only to 'women, with whom she formed a series of tender rela- 
tionships, in which the friends obtained sexual gratification by 
mutual caresses; while she blushed and was shy in the presence 
of women, more especially the girl with whom she chanced to 
be in love, she was always absolutely indifferent in the presence 
of men. Westphal — a pupil, it may bo noted, of Griesinger, who 
had already called attention 'to the high character sometimes 
shown by subjects of this perversion — combined keen scientific 
insight with a rare degree of personal sympathy for those who 
came nnder his care, and it was this combination of qualities 
which enabled him to grasp the true nature of a case such as this, 
wHch by most medical meu at that time would have been hastily 
dismissed as a vnlgar instance of vice or insanity. Westphal 
perceived that this abnormality was congenital, not acquired, sc 
thkt it could not be termed vice; and, while he iusisted on the 
presence of neurotic elements, his observations showed the 
absence of anything that could legitimately be termed insanity. 
He gave to this condition the name of “con’trary sexual feeling” 
{Jeonirdre Sexuaiempfmdung) , by which it was long usually 
known in Germany, The way was thus made clear for the rapid 
progress of our knowledge of this abnormality. New cases were 

“ (65) 
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published iu quick succession^ ai first exclusively in Germany, 
and more especially in Westphal’s Afclm, but soon in other 
countries also, chiefly Italy and France.^ 

While Westphal was the first to place the study of sexual 
inversion on a progressive footing, many persons had previously 
obtained glimpses into the subject. Thus, in 1791, two cases 
were published^ of men who showed a typical emotional attrac- 
tion to their own sex, though it was not quite clearly made out 
that the inversion was eoagenital. In 1836, again, a Swiss 
writer, Heinrich Hossli, published a rather dilTuse but remark- 
able work, entitled Eros^ which, contained much material of a 
literary character bearing on this matter. He seems to have been 
moved to write this book by a trial which had excited considerable 
attention at that time. A man of good position had suddenly 
murdered a youth, and was executed for the crime, which, ac- 
cording to Hossli, was due to homosexual love and 'jealousy. 
HBssli WQs not a trained schdlar; he was in business at Qlarus 
3,8 a skillful milliner, the most successful in tho town. His 
own temperament is supposed to have boon bisexual. His 
book was prohibited by the local authorities and at a later period 
the entire remaining stock was destroyed in a lire, so that its 
circulation was very small. It is now, however, regarded by 
some as the first serious attempt to deal with tho problem of 
homosexuality since Plato’s Banquet.^ 

Some years later, in 1858, Casper, the chief medicolegal 
authority of his time in Germany, — ^for it is iu Germany tW 
the foundations of the study of sexual inversion have beemlaid, 
—pointed out in Casner’s Yierteljdhrsschrift that pederasty, in 
a broad sense of the word, was sometimes a kind of “moral 

'In Ilngland aliorration of tlis sexual instinct, or the tendency of 
men to feminine occupations and of women to masculine occupations, had 
boon referred to in the Medical Times and Qazetie; February 0, 1887 j Sir 
G. Savage first described a c.rec of “Sexual Perversion” in tlie Journal of 
MentaX Sotenoe, vol. xxx, October, 1884. 

2 Moritz, Magaein fiir Brfahnmgsseelenhmde, Berlin, Bd. viii. 

s A full and interesting account of Hiissli and his boolr is given by 
Kiirsch in tlie JaJirhuoh fiir sesmelle Zwischenstufen, Bd. v, 3903, iip. 
449-656. 
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hermaphroditism,” due to a cougenital psychic condition, and 
also that it by no means necessarily involved sodomy (immissio 
penis in anwn) . Casper brought forward a considerable amount 
of valuable evidence concerning these cardinal points, which he 
was the first to note,i but he failed to realize the full siguificance 
of his observations, and they had no immediate influence, though 
Tardieu, in 1858, admitted a congenital element in some 
pederasts. 

The man, however, who more than anyone else brought to 
light the phenomena of sexual inversion had not been concerned 
either with the medical or the criminal aspects of the matter, 
Karl Heinrich XJlrichs (bom in 1835 near Aurich), who for 
many years expounded and defended homosexual love, and whose 
views arc said to have had some influence in drawing Westphal’s 
attention to the matter, was a Hanoverian legal official (Amtsas^ 
sessor), himself sexually inverted. Prom 1864 onward, at first 
under the name of “Numa Numantius” and subsequently under 
his own name, Hlrichs published, in various parts of Germany, a 
long series of works dealing with this question, and made various 
attempts to obtain a revision of the legal position of the sexual 
invert in Germany. 

Although not a writer whose psychological views can carry 
much scientific weight, Hlrichs appears to have been a man of 
most brilliant ability, and his knowledge is said to have been of 
almost universal extent; he was not only well versed in his own 
special subjects of jurisprudence and theology, but in many 
branches of natural science, as well as in archeology; he was 
also regarded by many as the best Latinist of his timel In 1880 

“‘Eugen Duhren” (Iwan Bloch) remarks, however 0eue I'or- 
toMmgm M<wqvAa de Bade i/md seme Zeit, p. 436), that de 

Sudo in his Aline et Valoour Boeins to rccoguiso that inveTsion is somc~ 
times inbom, or at least natural, and apt to develop at a very early 
age, in spite of all provocations to the normal attitude. "And if this 
jnehnation were not natural,” he makes Sarmiento say, "would the 
improasion of it be received in childhood? . . . Let us study bet- 
ter this indulgent Nature before daring to fix her limits.” Still earlier, 
iniA Schouten haa pointed out, Seamel-Prohleme, January, 

iniO, p. 06), an Italian priest called Carretto recognized that homosexual 
tendencies are innate, 
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he left Germany and settled in Naples, and afterward at Aquila 
in the Abrnzzi, whence ho issued a Latin periodical. He died 
in 1895.1 John Addington Symonds, who went to Aquila in 
1891, wrote: “TJlrichs is chrysostomos to the last degree, sweet, 
noble, a true gentleman and man of genius. He must have been 
at one time a man of singular personal distinction, so finely cut 
are his features, and so grand the lines of his dsull,"^ 

For many years Hlrichs was alone in his efforts to gain 
scientific recognition for congenital homosexuality. He devised 
(with allusion to Uranos in Plato’s Bymposium) the word 
uranian or timing, ever since frequently used for the homosexual 
lover, while he called the normal heterosexual lover a dioning 
(from Dione). He regarded uranism, or homosexual love, as a 
congenital abnormality by whieii. a female soul had become united 
with a male body — anima mudiebris in oorpore vinK mckm — 
and his theoretical speculations have formed the starting point 
for many similar speculations. His writings are remarkable in 
various respects, although, on account of the polemical warmth 
with which, as one pleading p^'o domo, he argued his cause, they 
had no marked influence on scientific thought.® 

This privilege was reserved for Westphal. After he had 
shown the way and thrown open his journal for their publica- 
tion, new cases appeared in rapid succession. In Italy, also, 
Eitti, Tamassia, Lombroso, and odiers began to study these 
phenomena. In 1888 Charcot and Mognan published in the 
Archives de Neurologic the first important study which appeared 
in Prance concerning sexual inversion and allied sexual perver- 
sions. They regarded sexual inversion as an episode {^syndrome) 
in a more fundamental process of hereditary degeneratipn, and 
compared it with such morbid obsessions as dipsomania and 

i For some account of Ulriohs ses chr'buoh fur sesntelle Zviisoh&itr' 
stufen, Bd. i, 1899, p. 30. 

a Horatio Brown, John Addington Symonds, a Biography, vol. ii, 
p. S44. 

s ITlrioha scarcely went so far as to assert that both homosexual and 
heterosexual love are equally normal and healthy; this has, however, 
been argued rnorp recently. i 
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kleptomania. From a somewhat more medicolegal standpoint, 
the study of sexual inversion in France was furthered by 
Brouardel, and still more by Lacasaagne, whose stimulating in- 
fluence at Lyons has produced fruitful results in the work of 
many pupils.^ 

Of much more importance in the history of the theory of 
sexual inversion was the work of BichaJd von Kraflt-Bbing 
(bom at Mannheim in 1840 and died at Graz in 1902) , for many 
years professor of psychiatry at Vienna University and one of 
the most distinguished alienists of his time. While active in all 
departments of psychiatry and author of a famous textbook, 
from 18?’7 onward he took special ’nterest in the pathology of 
the sexual impulse. His Psydtopathia Sexmlis contained over 
two hundred histoiues, not only of sexual inversion but of all 
other forms of sexual perversion. For many years it was the only' 
book on the subject and it long remained tlie chief storehouse 
of facts. It passed through many editions and was translated 
into many languages (there are two translations in English), 
enjoying an immense and not altogether enviable vogue. 

Krafft-Bbing’s methods were open to some objection. TTis 
mind was not of a severely critical order. He poured out tho 
new and ever-enlarged editions of his book with extraordinary 
rapidity, sometimes remodelling them. He introdued new sub- 
divisions from time to time into his classification of sexual per- 
versions, and, although this rather fine-spun classification has 
doubtless contributed to give precision to the subject and to 
advance its scientific study, it was at no time generally accepted. 
Krafft-Ebing’s great service lay in the clinical enthusiasm with 
which he approached the study of sexual perversions. With the 
firm conviction that he was conquering a great neglected field of 
morbid psychology which rightly belongs to the physician, he 


1 Special mention may be made of L’lmersim Semtelle, a copious 
and comprehonsive, though sometimes uncritical book by Dr. J. 
Ch^alier,_ published in 1803, and the Perversion et Perversiii Bemelles 
?• uj writing under the pseudonym of “Dr. Daupts,” pub- 

liahed in 1800 and republished in an enlarged form, under the title of 
L nomosexualitd et les Types Hemoaeamels, in 1010. 
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accumulated without any false shame a vast mass of detailed 
histories and his reputation induced sexually abnormal individ- 
uals in all directions to send him their autobicgraphies, in the 
desire to benefit their fellow-sufferers. 

It is as a clmicianj rather than as a psychologist, that we 
must regard Krafft-Bbing. At the outset he considered inver- 
sion to be a functional sign of degeneration, a partial manifesta- 
tion of a neuropathic and psychopathic state which is in most 
cases hereditary. This perverse sexualiiy appears spontaneously 
with the developing sexual life, without external causes, as the 
individual manifestation of an abnormal modification of tiie vUa 
sexmJis, and must then be regarded as congenital; or it develops 
as a result of special injurious influences working on a sexuality 
which had at first been normal, and must then be regarded as 
acquired. Careful investigation of these so-called acquired cases, 
however, Krafft-Ebmg in the end finally believed, would indicate 
that the predisposition consists in a latent homosexuality, or at 
least bisexuality, which requires for its manifestation the opera' 
tion of accidental causes. In the last edition of his work Krafft- 
Ebing was inclined to regard inversion as being not so much a 
degeneration as a variation, a simple anomaly, and acknowledged 
that his opinion thus approximated to that which had long been 
held by inverts themselves. ^ 

At the time of his death, Erafft-Ebing, who had begun by 
accepting the view, at that time prevalent among alienists, 
that homosexuality is a sign of degeneration, thus fully adopted 
and set the seal of his authority on the view, already ex- 
pressed alike by some scientific investigatorB as well as by 
inverts themselves, that sexual inversion is to be regarded simply 
as an anomaly, whatever difference of opinion there might be as 
to the value of the anomaly. The way was even opened for such 
a view as that of Ereud and most of the psychoanalysts today 
who regal'd a strain of homosexuality as normal and ahnost 

1 Krafft-Ebing set forth his latest views in a paper read before the 
International Medical Congress, at Paris, in 1900 (Oomptea-rend/us, 
“Section de Psyohiatrie,” pp. 421, 462; also in contributions to the 
JaUrhuoh fur aeaueUe Zmaoiienatufen, Bd. iii, 1901). 
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constant, with a profound significance for the psychonervous life. 
In 1891 Dr. Albert Moll, of Berlin, published his work, Die 
hontrci/re Sexualempfindungt which subsequently appeared in 
mu^ enlarged and revised editions. It speedily superseded all 
previous books as a complete statement and judicious discussion 
of sexual inversion. MoU was not content merely to present fresh 
clinical material. He attacked the problem which had now 
become of primary importance : the nature and causes of sexual 
inversion. He discussed the phenomena as a psychologist even 
more than as a physician, bearing in mind the broader aspects of 
the problem, keenly critical of accepted opinions, but judiciously 
cautious in the statement of conclusions. He cleared away vari- 
ous ancient prejudices and superstitions which even KrafCt- 
Ebiug sometimes incautiously repeated. Ho accepted the gen- 
erally received doctrine that the sexually inverted usually belong 
to families in which various nervous and mental disorders pre- 
vail, but he pointed out at the same time that it is not in all 
cases possible to prove that we are concerned with individuals 
possessing a hereditary neurotic taint. He also rejected any 
minute classification of sexual inverts, only recognizing psycho- 
sexual hermaphroditism and homosexuality. At the same time 
he cast doubt on the existence of acquired homosexudily, in a 
strict sense, except in occasional cases, and he pointed out that 
even when a normal heterosexual impulse appears at puberty, 
and a homosexual impulse later, it may still be the former that 
was acquired and the latter that was inborn. 

In America attention had been given to ihe phenomena at a 
fairly early period. Mention may be specially made of J. Q-. 
Kieman and G. Frank Lydston, both of whom put forward con- 
venient classifications of homosexual manifestations some thirty 
years ngo.^ More recently (1911) an American writer, under 
the pseudonjm of Xavier Mayne, privately printed an extensive 
work entitled The Interaexes; A History of Swiiliseamalism as 

iKiernau, Detroit Lancet, 1884, Alienist and Neurologist, April, 
18915 Lydston, Philadelphia llediaal and Surgical Reporter, September 
7, 1889, and Addresses and Bssays, 1892. 
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a Problem in Social Life, popularly ■writton and compiled from 
many sources. This book, from a subiective and scarcely 
scientific slandpoint, claims that homosexual relationships are 
natural, necessary, and legitimate.^ 

In England the first attempts to deal seriously, from the 
modem point of view, -with the problem of homosexuality came 
late, and were either published privately or abroad. In 1883 
John Addington Symonda privately printed his disenssion of 
paiderastia in ancient Greece, under the title of A Problem, in 
Qreeh Ethics, and in 1889-1890 he further wrote, and in 1891 
privately printed, A Problem of Modem Ethics: Being an 
Enquiry into the Phenomena of Sexual Inversion. In. 1886 Sir 
Eichard Burton added to his translation of the Arabian Nights 
a Terminal Essay on the same subject. In 1894 Edward Car- 
penter privately printed, in Manchester a pamphlet entitled 
Homogenic Love, in which he criticised various psychiatric views 
of inversion at that time current, and claimed that the laws of 
homosexual love are the same as those of heterosexual love, 
urging, however, that the former possesses a special aptitude to 
he exalted to a higher and more spiritual level of comrade- 
ship, so fulfilling a beneficent social function. More recently 
(1907) Edward Carpenter published a volume of papers on 
homosexuality and its problems, under the title of The Inter- 
mediate Sex, and later (1914) a more special study of the invert 
in early religion and in warfare. Intermediate Types among 
PrimUive Folic. 

In 1896 the moat comprehensive book so far written on the 
subject in England was published in Erench by Mr. Andre 
Eaffalovich (in Laeassagne’s BibliotlHque de Grminologie) , 
Uramsme et UnisexualiU. This book dealt chiefly with con- 
genital inversion, publishing no new cases, but revealing a wide 
knowledge of the matter. Eaffalovich put forward many just and 
sagacious reflections on the nature and treatment of inversion, 

lA summary of the conclusion of this book, of which but few 
copies were printed, will be found in Hirsehfeld’s VierteljahraieHohte, 
Oember, 1911, pp, 78-91. 
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and the attitude of society toward perverted sexuality. The 
historical portions of the book, which are of special interest, deal 
largely with the remarkable prevalence of inversion in England, 
neglected by previous investigators. Eallalovich, whose attitude 
is, on the whole, philoaophical rather than scientific, regards con- 
genital inversion as a large and inevitable factor in human life, 
but, taking the Catholic standpoint, he condemns all sexuality, 
either heterosexual or homosexual, and urges the invert to 
restrain the physical manifestations of his instinct and to aim 
at an ideal' of chastity. On the whole, it may be said that the 
hook is the work of a thinker who has reached his own results 
in his own way, and those results bear an imprint of originality 
and freedom from tradition. 

In recent years no one has so largely contributed to place 
our knowledge of sexual inversion on a broad and accurate basis 
as Dr. Magnus Hirsehfeld of Berlin, who possesses an unequalled 
acquaintance with the phenomena of homosexuality in all their 
aspects. He has studied the matter exlxaustively in Germany and 
to some extent in other countries also^ he has received the 
histories of a tfiousand inverts j he is said to have met over ten 
thousand homosexual persons. As editor of the Jahrbuch fur 
sexuelle Zwischensiufen, which he established in 1890, and 
author of various important monographs — ^more especially on 
transitional psychic and physical stages between masculinity and 
femininity — ^Hirsehfeld had already contributed greatly- to the 
progress of investigation in this field before the appearance in 
1914 of his great work. Die Eomosexualitat des Mamies md des 
Weibes. This is not only the largest but the most precise, de- 
tailed, and comprehensive— even the most condensed— work 
which has yet appeared on the subject. It is, indeed, an encyclo- 
pedia of homosexuality. For such a task Hirsehfeld had been 
prepared by many years of strenuous activ% as a physician, an 
investigator, a medicolegal expert before the courts, and his 
position as president of the WissenschaftUch-humamidre 
Eomitee which is concerned with the defense of the interests of 
the homosexual in Gennany. In Hirschfeld’s book the patho- 
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logical conception ol inversion has entirely disappeared; nomo. 
sexuality is regarded as primarily a biological phenomenon of 
universal extension, and secondarily as a social phenomenon of 
Borious importance. There is no attempt to invent now theories; 
the main value of Hirschfeld’s 'work lies, indeed, in the constant 
endeavor to keep close to definite facts. It is this quality 
which renders the book an indispensable source for all who seek 
enlightened and precise information on this question. 

Even tlie existence of such a treatise as this of Hirschfeld’s 
is enough to show how rapidly the study of this subject has 
grown. A few years ago — toi instajico, when Dr. Paul Moreau 
wrote his Aherraiions du Sens Q-enisique — sexual inversion was 
scarcely even a name. It was a loathsome and nameless vice, 
only to be touched with a pair of tongs, rapidly and with pre- 
cautions. As it now presents itself, it is a psycholo^cal and 
medicolegal problem so full of interest that we need not fear to 
face it, and so full of grave social actuality that wo are bound 
to face it. 
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SEXUAL INVERSION IN MEN. 

Relatively Undifferentiated State of the Se^cual Impulse in Early 
I^ife — .The Ereudian View — Homosexuality in Schools — The Question of 
Acquired Homosexuality— Latent Inversion — ^Retarded Inversion — ^Bi- 
sexualiiy — ^Tho Question of the Invert's Truthfulness — Histories. 

When tlie sexual instinct first appears in early youth, it is 
much less specialized than normally it becomes later. Hot only 
is it, at the outset, less definitely directed to a specific sexual end, 
but even the sex of its object is sometimes uncertain. i This has 
fllways been so well recognized ttat those in authority over young 
men have sometimes forced women upon them to avoid the risk 
of possible unnatural oSenses.2 

The iustitution which presents these phenomena to us in 
the most marked and the most important manner is, naturally, 
the school, in England especially the Public School. In Prance, 
where the same phenomena are noted, Tarde called attention to 
these relationships, "most usually Platonic in the primitive 
meaning of the word, which indicate a simple indecision of 
frontier between friendship and love, still undifferentiated in 
the dawn of the awakening heart,” and he regretted that no one 
had studied them. In England we are very familiar with 

iThUs Godard described the little boys in Cairo as amusing 
themselves indifferently either with boys or girls in sexual play. 
{Egypte et Palestine, 1807, p. 105.) The same thing may be observed 
in England and elsewhere. 

2 Thus, of the Due d’Orleans, in the seventeenth century, as de- 
scribed in Bouchard’s Confessions, one of my correspondents writes: 
“This prince was of the same mind as Campanella, who, in the Oitt^ 
del Sole, laid it down that young men ought to be freely admitted 
to women for the avoidance of sexual aberrations. Aretiijo and Berni 
enable us to comprehend the sexual immorality of males congregats'd 
together in the oourte of Roman prelates.” The homosexuality of youth 
was also well recognized among the Romans, but they adopted the 
eontrary course and provided means to gratify it, as the existence of 
the oonoMftijiue, referred to bv Catullus, clearly shows. 


(76) 
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vague allusions to the vices of public schools. From tiT^e 
time Tve read letters in the newspapers denouncing public schools 
as “hot-beds of vice,” and one anonymous writer remarks that 
“some of our public schools almost provoke the punishment of 
the cities of the Plain,”i But these allegations are rarely or 
never submitted to accurate investigation. The physicians and 
masters of public schools who are in a position to study the 
matter usually possess no psychological training, and appear to 
view homosexnality with too much disgust to care to pay any 
careful attention to it. What knowledge they possess they keep 
to themselves, for it is considered to he in the interests of public 
schools that these things should be hushed up. When anything 
very scandalous occurs one or two lads are expelled, to their 
own grave and, perhaps, life-long injury, and without benefit to 
those who remain, whoso awakening sexual life rarely receives 
intelligent sympathy. 

In several of the Histories whioh follow in this chapter, as well 
as in Histories contained in other volumes of these StueUea, details 
will ho found concerning homoeexualiiy as it occurs in English schools, 
public or private. (See also the study "Aulo-erotism" in vol. i.) The 
prevalence of homosexual and orotio phenomena in schoole varies greatly 
at different eohools and at difformit times in the same school, while 
in email private echools suoh phenomena may be entirely unknown. As 
an English schoolboy I never myself saw or heard anything of such 
practices, and in Germany, Frofeseor Guxlitt (Die Neue Generation, 
January, 1909), among otliers, teetides to similar absence of experi- 
ence during his whole school life, although there was much talk and 
joking among the bays over sexual things. I have added dome obser- 
vations by a correspondent whose experiences of English public school 
life are still recent: — 

“In thq years I was a member of a public school, I saw and heard 
a good deal of homosexuality, though till my last two years I did not 
understand its meaning. As a prefect, I discussed with other prefects 
the methods of checking it, and of puniehing it when detected. My own 
observations, supported by those of others, led me to think that the 
fault of the usual method of dealing with homosexuality in schools is 
that it regards all school homosexualists os being in one elaee together, 

‘“Our Public Schools: their Methods and Morals.” New Bevieut, 
July, 1893. 
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and has only one way of dealing with them — ^the bireh for a first offense, 
expulsion for a second. Now, I think we may distinguish three -olasseB 
of school homosexualists : — 

“(o) A very small number who are probably radioally inverted, 
and who do not scruple to sacrifice young and innocent boys to their 
passions. These, and these only, are a real moral danger to others, 
and I believe them to be rare. 

"(h) Boys of various ages who, having been initiated into 
the passive part in their young daiss, continue practices of an active 
or passive kind; but only with boys already known to be homosexualists; 
titey draw tlic line at corrupting fresh victims. This class realize 
more or loss what they are about, but cannot be called a danger to the 
morals of pure boys. 

“(c) Young boys who, whether in the development of their own 
physical nature, or by the instruction of older boys of the class (a), 
find out the pleasnies of masturbation or intercrural connection. (I 
never heard of a case of pedioatio at my school, and only once of fellatio, 
which was attempted on a quite young boy, who complained to his 
house master, and the offender was expelled). Boys in this class have 
probably little or no idea of what sexual moraliiy means, and oan hardly 
be accused of a moral offense at all. 

“I submit that these three classes should receive quite different 
treatment. Expulsion may occasionally be necessary for class (a), but 
the few who belong to this class are usually too cunning to get caught. 
It used to be notorious at school that it was almost always the wrong 
people who got dropped on. I do not think a boy in the other two 
classee should ever be expelled, and even when expulsion is unavoid- 
able, it should, if possible, be deferred till the end of the term, so aa 
to make it indistinguishable from an ordinary departure. After all, 
there is no reason to luin a boy's prospects because he is a little beast 
at sixteen; there are very few hopeless incorrigibiea at that age. 

As regards the other two classes, I should begin by giving "boya 
very much fuller enlightenment on sexual subjects than is usually done, 
before tliey go to a public school at ail. Nither a boy is pitchforked 
into the place in utter innocence and ignorance, and yields to temp- 
tations to do things which he vaguely, if at all, realizes are wrong, and 
that only because a puzzling sort of instinct tolls him so; or else he 
is given just enough Information to whet his curiosity, usually in the 
shape of warnings against certain apparently harmless bodily acta, 
which he not unnaturally tries out of curiosity, and finds them very 
pleasant It may he \mdcairable that a hoy should have full knowledge, 
at the time he goes to school, but it is more undesirable that he should 
go with a burning ouriosify, or a total ignorance on the subject. I am. 
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convinced that muohi might be done in the way of prevention i* boys 
were told moroj and allowed to be open. Much of the pleasure of 
seKual talk among boys I believe to be due to the spurious interest 
aroused by the fact that it 'is forbidden fruit, and involves risk if 
caught. It seems to me that frankness is far more moral than sug- 
gastion. I would not ‘expurgate’ school editions of great authors; the 
frank obscenity of parts of Shakespeare is far less immoral than the 
prurient prudishness which declines to print it, but numbers the lines 
in such a way that the boy can go home and look up the omitted 
passage in a complete edition, with. & distinct sense of guilt, which 
is where the harm oomea in.” 

It is probable that only a small proportion of homosexual hoys 
)n schools can properly be described as ‘‘vicious.*’ A, Hoche, describing 
homosexuality in German schools (‘‘ZUr Frage der forsnsischen Beux- 
teilung sexuellon Vergehen,” TJeurologisclies Oentralhlatt, 1896, No. 2), 
and putting together communications received from various medical 
men regarding their own youthful experiences at school, finds relation- 
uhips of the kind very common, usually between boys of different ages 
and school-claBsea. According to one observer, the feminine, or passive, 
part was always played by a boy of girlish form and complexion, and 
the relationships were somewhat like those Of normal lovers, witli kiss- 
ing, poems, love-letters, scenes of jealousy, sometimes visits to each 
other in bed, but without masturbation, phderasty, or other grossly 
physical manifestations. From his own youthful experience Hoche re- 
cords precisely similar observations, and remarks that the lovers were 
by no moans recruited from the vicious clemeuts in the school. (The 
elder scholars, of 21 or 22 years of age, formed regular sexual relationships 
with the servant-girls in the house.) It is probable that the homosexual 
relationships in English schools are, as a rule, not more vicious than 
those described by Hoche, but that the concealment in which they ore 
wrapped leads to exaggeration. In the course of a discussion on this 
matter over thirty years ago, _ ‘‘Olim Etoniensis” wrote [Journal of 
Education, 1882, p. 85) that, on making a list of the vicious boys 
he had Imown at Eton, he forund that “these very hoys had hccome 
cabinet ministers, statesmen, olBoers, clergymen, country-gentlemen, etc., 
and that they are nearly all of them lathers of thriving families, re- 
spected and prosperous.” But, as Marro has remarked, the question is 
not thus settled. Public distinction by no means noccssarily implies 
any fine degree of private morality. 

Sometimes the manifestations thus appearing in schools or wherever 
youtiia are congregated together are not truly homosexual, hut exhibit 
a more or less brutal or even sadistio perversion of the immature sexual 
instinct. This may be illustrated by the following narrative concerning 
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a large London city Avareiiouso: “A youth left my class at the age of 
IB^,” writes a correspondentj “to take up an apprenticeship in a large 

wholesale firm in G Street. Fortunately he went on probation of 

three weeks before articling. He came to ms at the end of the 
first week asking me to interoede with his mother (he had no father) 
not to let him return. He told me that almost nightly, and especially 
when new fellows came, the youths in his dormitory (eleven in num- 
ber) w’Oiild waylay him, hold him down, and rub his parts to the 
tune of some comio song or dance-music. The boy who could choose 
the fastest time had the privilege of performing the operation, and 
most had to be the victim in turn unless now boys entered, when they 
would sometimes be subjected to this for a week. This boy, having 
been brought up strictly, was shocked, dazed, and alarmed; but they 
stopped him from calling out, and he dared not report it. Most boys 
entered direct on their apprenticeship without probation, and had no 
chance to get out, 1 procured the boy’s release from the place and gave 
the manager to understand what went on.” In such a ease as this it 
h-iB usually happened that a strong boy of brutal and perverse instincts 
and some force of character initiates proceedings which tlis others either 
fall into with oomplaeeney or are too weak to resist. 


Max Dessoiri came to the eoncluBion that “an undifferen- 
tiated. sexual feeling is normal, on the average, during the lirst 
years of puberty,— ie., from 13 to 15 in hoys and from 12 to 14 
in girls, — while in later years it must he regarded as patho- 
logical.” He added very truly that in this early period the sexual 
emotion has not become centered in tlie sexual organs. This lat- 
ter fact is certainly far too often forgotten by grown-up persons 
who suspect the idealized passion of boys and girls of a physical 
side which children have often no suspicion of, and would view 
with repulsion and horror. How far the sexual instinct may be 
said to be undifferentiated in early puberty as regards sex is a 
little doubtful. It is comparatively undifferentiated, but except 
in rare eases it is not absolutely undifferentiated. 

We have to admit, however, that, in the opinion of the 
latest physiologists of sex, such as Castle, Heape, and Marshall^ 
each sex contains the latent characters of the other or recessive 
sex. Each sex is latent in the other, and each, as it contains the 


V Psychologie der Vita Sexualis,” lllgememe 

H,f Pauohiatrie, 1894, H. 6. ' » 
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characters of botli sexes (and can transmit those of the recessive 
sex) is latently hermaphrodite. A homosexual tendency may 
thus be regarded as simply the psychical manifestation of 
special characters of the recessive sex, susceptible of being evolved 
xmder changed circumstances, such as may occur near puberty, 
and associated with changed metabolism.! 

William James ( Primiples of Payohologjf, vol. ii, p. 439) oonsiderod 
inversion “a kind of sexual appetite of which very likely most men 
poBseaa the germinal possibility.” Conolly Korman (Article “Sexual 
Perversion,” Tuka’a Diotionary of Psyohologioai MeSiovne) also stated 
that “the sexual passion, at its first appearance, is always indefinite, and 
Is very easily turned in a wrong direction,” and he apparently accounted 
for inversion by this fact, and by the precocity of neuroties. Obici and 
Marchesini (Le ‘AnUcieie’ di oollcgio, p. 126) refer to the indeterminate 
iiharacter of the sexual feelings when they first begin to develop. A cor- 
respondent helicves that sexual feelings are undilferentiated in the caily 
years about puberty, hut at the same time considers that school life is 
to some extent responsible; “the holidays,” he adds, “are suffloiently long 
to counteract it, however, provided the hoy has sisters and they have 
friends; the change from school fare and work to home naturally results 
in a greater surplus of nerve-force, and I think most boys ‘fool about’ 
with servants or their sisters’ friends.” Moll (Kontrdro Bemialemp- 
^dung, 1889, pp. 6 and 356) docs not think it proved that a stage 
of undifferentiated sexual feeling always occurs, although we have to 
recognize that it is of frequent occurrence. In his later work (1009, 
fJos Semalleben dea Kindea, English translation, The Semtal Life of 
the Child, ch.'iv), Mpll remains of the same opinion that a homosexual 
tendency is very frequent in normal children, whose later development 
is quite normal; it begins between the ages of 7 and 10 (or even at 6) 
and may last to 20. 

In recent years Preud has accepted and developed the conception 
of the homosexual strain as normal in early life. Thus, in '1905, In 
his “Bmohatflck einei Hysterie- Analyse" (reprinted in the second series 
of Sammhmg Kleiner Sohriften mr Neurosenlehre, 1009], Freud re- 
gards it as a well-known fact that boys and girls at puberty normally 
show plain signs of the existence of a homosexual tendency. Undei 
favorable circumstances this tendmoy is overcome, but when a happy 
heterosexual love is not established it remains liable to reappear under 
the influence of an appropriate stimnlus. In the neuxotio these homo- 


660 - 8 . 


IF. H. A. Marshall, The Physiology of Beprodmtion, 1910, pp 
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Bexua)! germs are more highly developed. "I have never carried through, 
any psychoanalysis of a man or a -woman,” Freud states, "without dis- 
covering a very significant homosexual tendency." Fcrenczi, again 
(Jahrbuoh fUr Psyohoanalytsohe Forschmgen, Bd. iii, 1911, p. 119), 
without reference to any physical basis of the impulse, accepts “the 
psychic capacity of the child to direct his originally objectless eroticism 
to one or both sexes,” and -terms this disposition ambiseamlity. ‘^he 
normality of a homosexual element in early life may be said to be 
accepted by most psychoanalysts, even of the schools that arc separated 
from Freud. Stekel would go farther, and regards various psychic 
sexual anomalies as signs of a concealed bisexual -tendency; psyoMe 
impotence, the admiration of men for masculine women and of women 
for feminine men, various forms of feticlusm, — tliey are all masks of 
homosexuality (Stekel, Zentralblatt fUr Paydhficmalyae, vol. ii, April, 
1012 ). 

These schoolboy affections and passions arise, to a large 
extent, spontaneous, with the evolution of the sexual emotions, 
though the method of manifestation may bo a matter of example 
or suggestion. As the sexual emotions become stronger, and as 
the lad leaves school or college to mix with men and women in 
tlie world, the instinct -usually turns into the normal channel, in 
which channel the instincts of the majority of boys have been 
directed from the earliest appearance of puberty, if not earlier. 
But a certain proportion, remain insensitive to the influnce of 
women, and these may be regarded as true sexual inverts. Some 
of tliem are probably individuals of somewhat undeveloped sex- 
ual instincts. The members of this group are of some interest 
psychologically, although from the comparative quiescence of 
their sexual emotions they have received little attention. Tne 
following communication which I have received from a well- 
accredited source is noteworthy from this point of view : — 

"The following fads may possibly be of interest to you, though my 
statement of them is neeessariiy general and vague. I happen to know 
intimately three oases of men whose affections have chiefly been direoted 
e-xelusively to persons of their own sax. Tlie first, having practised mas- 
turbation ns a boy, and then for some -ten. years ceased to practise it 
(to such an extent that he even inhibited his erotic dreams), has since 
leeurred to it deliberately (at about fortnightly intervals) as a substi- 
tute for copulation, for which ha has never felt the least desire. Bu* 
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occasionally, when sleeping 'with a male fiiend, he has emissions, in the 
act of embracing. The second is constantly and to an. abnormal estent 
(I should say) troubled with erotic dreams and emissions, and takes 
drugs, by doctor’s advice, to reduce this aetmty. He has recently de- 
veloped a sexual interest in women, but for ethical and other reasons 
does not copulate with them. Of the third I can say little, as he has not 
talked to me on the subject; but I know that he has never had inter- 
course with women, and has always had a natural and instinctive repul- 
sion to the idea. In all these, I imagine, the physical impulse of sex is 
less imperative than in the average man. The emotional impulse, on 
the other hand, is very strong. It has given birth to friendships of which 
I find no adequate description anywhere but in the dialogues of Plato; 
and, beyond a certain feeling of strangeness at the gradual discovery of 
a temperament apparently different to that of most men, it has provoked 
no kind of self-reproach or ehame. On the contrary, the feeling has been 
rather one of elation in the consciousness of a capacity of affection which 
appears to be finer and more spiritual than that which commonly sub- 
sists between persons of different sexes. These men' are all of intellectual 
capacity above the average; and one is actively engaged in the world, 
whore he is both respected for his capacity and admired for his char- 
acter. I mention this particularly, because it appears to be the habit, in 
books upon this subject, to regard the relation in question as patho- 
logical, and to select cases where those who are concerned in it are 
tormented with shame and remorse. In the cases to which I am referring 
nothing of the kind subsists. 

“In all these cases a physical sexual attraction is recognized as the 
basis of the relation, but as a matter of feeling, and partly also of theory, 
the ascetic ideal is adopted. 

“These are the only cases with which I am personally and inti- 
mately acquainted. But no one can have passed through a public-school 
and college life without oonetantly observing indications of the phe- 
nomenon. in question. It Is clear to me that in a large number of 
instances there is no fixed line between what is called distinctively 
'friendship’ and love; and it is probably the influence of custom and 
public opinion that in most cases finally BpcoializeB the physical passion 
in the Erection of the opposite sex.” 

The dassification o£ the varieties of homosexualily is a mat- 
ter of difficulty, and no dassification is very fundamental. The 
early attempts of KrafEt-Ebing and others at elaborate dassifica- 
tion are no longer acceptable. Even the most dementary group- 
ings become doubtful when we have definitely to fit our cases into 
them. The old distinction between congenital and acquired 
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homosexuality has ceased to possess significance. When we have 
recognized that there is a tendency for homosexuality to arise in 
persons of usually normal tendency who are placed under condi- 
tions (as on board ship or in prison) where the exercise of nor- 
mal sexuality is impoasible, there is little further classification 
to bo achieved along this line.^ We have gone as far as is neces- 
sary by admitting a general undefined homosexuality, — a rela- 
tionship of unspecified nature to persons of the same sex, — ^in 
addition to the more specific sexual inversion.^ 

It may now be said to be recognized by all authorities, even 
by Freud who emphasizes a special psychological mechanism by 
which homosexuality may become established, that a congenital 
predisposition, as well as an acquired tendency is necessary to 
constitute true inversion, apparent exceptions being too few to 
carry much weight. Eiallt-Ebing, Naclce, Iwan Bloch, who at 
one time believed in the possibility of acquired inversion, all 
finally abandoned that view, and even Schrenck-Notzing, a 
vigorous champion of the doctrine of acquired inversion twenty 
years ago, admits the necessity of a favoring predisposition, an 
admission which renders the distinction between innate and 
acquired an unimportant, if not a merely verbal, .distinction.® 
Supposing, indeed, that we are prepared to admit that true in- 
version may be purely acquired the decision in any particular case 
must be extremely difficult, and I have found very few cases 
which, even with imperfect knowledge, could fairly so be termed. 

Hwan Bloch, in The Semal Life of Our Time, maJces Ihie dis- 
tinction as between “homosexuality” (corresponding to inversion) and 
“pseudoliomose-xuality.” According to tlio terminology 1 have ac- 
cepted, the term “pseudohomosexuality” would be unnecessary and in- 
correct. More recently {Die Prostitution, Bd. i, 1912, p. 103) Bloch 
has preferred, in place of pseudohomosexuality, the more satisfactory 
term, “secondary homosexuality,” 

SSec, for instance, Hirsohfeld’s reasonable discussion of the mat- 
ter, Die ffomosemalitat, ch. xvii. 

3 Alfred Fuchs, who edited Krafft-Ebing’s Psyohopathia SeamaUa 
after the latter’s death, distinguishes between congenital homoeexuality, 
manifesting itself from the first without external stimulation, and 
homosexuality on a basis of inborn disposition needing special external 
influences to arouse it {Jalirluoh fUr eemelle Zioiaohenstufen^ Bd. iv, 

1002, p. 181 ) , 
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Even the cases (to which Schopenhauer long since referred) 
in which inversion is only established late in life, are no longer 
regarded as constituting a difficulty in accepting the doctrine of 
the congenital nature of inversion; in such cases the inversion 
is merely retarded. The conception of retarded inversion, — ^that 
is to say a latent congenital inversion becoming manifest at a late 
period in life, — ^was first brought forward by Thoinot in 1898 in 
his Attentats chajoc Moeurs, in order to supersede the unsatisfac- 
tory conception, as he considered it to be, of acquired inversion. 
Thionot regarded retarded inversion as relatively rare and of no 
great importance but more accessible to therapeutic measures. 
Three years later, Krafft-Ebing, toward the close of his life, 
adopted the same conception; the eases to which he applied it 
were all, he considered, of bisexual disposition and usually, also, 
marked by sexual hyperesthesia. This way of lookbg<at the 
matter was speedily championed by Nacke and may now be said 
to be widely accepted. . 

MoU, earlier than Thoinot, had pointed out that it is diffi- 
cult to believe tliat homosexuality in late life can over be pro- 
duced without at least some inborn wealcaess of the heterosexual 
impulse, and that we must not deny the possibility of heredity 
even when homosexuality appears at tlie age of 50 or 60.2 

Moll believes it is very doubtful whether heterosexual satiety 
alone can ever suffice to produce homosexuality. fThcke was careful to 
set aside the cases, to which much signifloanca was once attached, in 
which old men with failing sexual powers, or younger men exhausted by 
heterosexual debauchery, are attracted to boys. In such cases, which 
include the majority of those appearing late, Nltcke regarded the in- 


1 Krofft-Eibing, "Uebor tardive Homosexualitat,” Jah/rlwah fur 
aeteuelle Zvyieohensinfen, Bd. iii, 1801, p. 7 ; Nilcke, “Frobleme auf den 
Gebiete dar Homoscxualitilt,” AUegemevne Zeitsohrift fiir Psyohiatrie, 
1902, p. 806', ib., “Ueber tardive Homosexuaiitilt,” Seamal-Probleme, 
September, 1911. Kuma Fraetorius (JaJvrbuoh fur secmelle Zmsolm- 
atufm, January, 1913, p. 226) considers that retarded cases should not 
he regarded as bisexual, hut as genuine inverts who had aeg^uired a 
paeudoheterosexualiiw which at last fells away; at the moet, he believes 
such cases merely represent a prolongation of the youthful undiffer- 
entiated period. 

a Moll, XJntenuohmgm Uber die Libido Semalis, 1897, pp. 438-8. 
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rergion as merely spurious, the faute de mieua of persous no longer 
apt for normal sexual activity. 

Such oases no doubt need more careful p^ohologieal study than 
they usually receive. Fere onje investigated a case of this kind in 
■which a healthy young man (though with slightly neurotic heredity 
on one side) practised sexual intercourse excessively between the ages 
of 20 and 23 — often impelled more by amour propre (or 'wbat Adler 
would term the "masouline protest” of the organically inferior) than 
sexual desire — ^and then suddenly became impotent, nt the same time 
losing all desire, but without any other loss of health. Six months 
later potency slowly returned, though never to the same extent, and 
ho mairied. At the age of 86 symptoms of locomotor ataxia began 
to appear, and some years later he again became impotent, but without 
lasing sexual desire. Suddenly one day, on sitting in close contact 
with a young man at a table d'lidte, he experienced a violent erection; 
he afterward found that the same thing occurred with other young men, 
and, though he had no psychlo desire for men, he was constrained to 
seek such contact, and a repugnance for women and their sexuality 
arose. Five months later a complete paraplegic impotence set in; and 
then both the homosexual tendency and the aversion to women disap- 
peared. (F6r6, L'Inatinot Seeniel, p. 184.) In 'uoh a case, under the 
influence of disease, excessive stimulation seems to result in more or 
less complete sexual anesthesia, just as temporarily we may be more 
or leas blinded by excess of light; and functional power leasserts itself 
under the influence of a different and normally much weaker stimulus. 

Leppmann, who has studied the homosexual manifestations of 
previously normal old men toward boys (“Greisenolter 'und Kriminali- 
tttt,” Zeitschrift fiir Psyehotherapie, Bd. i, Heft 4, 1909), considers 
the chief factor to be a flaring up of the sexual impulse in a perverted 
direction in an early stage of morbid cerebral disturbance, not amount- 
ing to insanity and not involving complete irreeponsibiliiy. In such 
oases, Leppmann believes, the subject may, through his lack of power, 
be brought hack to the beginning of his sexual life and to the per- 
haps unconsoiouBly homosexual attractions of that age. 

With the recognition that homosexuality in yonth may 
he due to an as yet undifferentiated sexual impulse^, homosex- 
uality in mature age to a retarded development on a con- 
genital basis, and homosexuality in old age to a return to 
the attitude of youth, the area of spurious or "pseudo” homo- 
sexuality seems to me to be very much restricted. Most, perhaps 
all, authorities still accept the reality of this spurious homo- 
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sexuality in heterosexual persons. But they enter into no details 
conoorning it, and they bring forward no minutely observed 
cases in which it occurred. Hirschleld, in disouasing the diag- 
nosis of homosexuality and seeking to distinguish genuine from 
spurious inverts, 1 enumerates three classes of the latter: (1) 
those who practise homosexuality for purposes of gain, more 
especially male prostitutes and blackmailers; (3) persons who, 
from motives of piiy, good nature, friendship, etc., allow them- 
selves to be the objects of homosexual desire; (3) normal persons 
who, when excluded from the society of the opposite sex, as in 
schools, barracks, on hoard ship, or in prison, have sexud rela- 
tions with persons of their own sex. Now Hirschfeld clearly 
realizes that the mere sexual act is no proof of the direction of 
the sexual impulse; it may be rendered possible by mechanical 
irritation (as by the stimulation of a full bladder) and in 
women without any stimulation at all; such cases can have little 
psychological significance. Moreover, he seems to admit that 
some subdivisions of his first class are true inverts. He further 
mentions that some 75 per cent, of the individuals included in 
these classes are between 15 and 26 years of ago, tliat is to say, 
that they have scarcely emerged from the period when we have 
reason to believe thal^ in a large number of individuals at all 
events, the sexual impulse is not yet definitely differentiated; so 
that neither its homosexual nor its heterosexual tendencies can 
properly be regarded as spurious. 

If, indeed, we really accept the very reasonable view, that 
the basis of the sexual life is bisexual, although its direction may 
be definitely fixed in a heterosexna] or homosexual direction at a 
very early period in life, it becomes difficult to see how we can 
any longer speak with certainty of a definitely spurious class of 
homosexual persons. Everyone of Hirschfeld’s three classes may 
well contain a majority of genuinely homosexual or bisexual per- 
sons. The prostitutes and even the blackmailers are certainly 
genuine inverts in very many cases. Those persons, again, who 
allow themselves to he the recipients of homosexual attentions 


^Hirschfeld, Hie SomjseauaUt&t, ch. viii. 
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may ’Veil possess traces of homosexual feeling, and are un- 
doubtedly in very many cases lacking in vigorous heterosexual 
impulse. Finally, the persons who turn to thoir own sex when 
forcibly excluded from the society of the opposite sex, can by no 
means be assumed, without question, to be normal heterosexual 
persons. It is only a small proportion of heterosexual persons 
who experience these impulses under such conditions. There are 
always others who under the same conditions remain emotionally 
attracted to the opposite sex and sexually indilTerent to their 
own sex. There is evidently a diflerence, and that difference may 
most Tcasonahly be supposed to be in the existence of a trace of 
homosexual feeling which is called into activity imder the ab- 
mormal conditions, and subsides when the stronger heterosexual 
impulse can again be gratified. 

The real distinction would seem, therefore, to be between a 
homosexual impulse so strong that it subsists even in the pres- 
ence of the heterosexual object, and a homosexual impulse so 
weak that it is eclipsed by tiie presence of the heterosexual ob- 
ject. We could not, however, properly speak of the latter as 
any more "spurious” or "pseudo” than the fonnor. A hetero- 
sexual person who experiencs a homosexual impulse in the ab- 
sence of any homosexual disposition is not today easy to accept. 
We can certainly accept the possibility of a mechanical or other 
non-sexual stimulus leading to a sexual act contrary to the 
individual’s disposition. But usually it is somewhat difficult to 
prove, and when proved it has little psychological siguiPcance or 
importance. We may expect, therefore, to find "pseudohomosex- 
uality,” or spurious homosexuality, playing a dwindling part in 
classification. 

The simplest of all possible classifications, and that which 
I adopted in the earlier editions of the present Study, merely 
seeks to distinguish between those who, not being exclusively 
attracted to the opposite sox, are excdusively attracted to the 
same sex, and those who are attracted to both sexes. The first 
are the homosexual, whether or not the attraction springs from 
genuine inversion. The second are the bisexual, or, as they w«re- 
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formerly more often termed, following Erafft-Ebing, piyeho- 
sexual hermaphrodites.! There would, thus seem to be a broad 
and simple grouping of all sexually functioning persons into 
three comprehensive divisions: the heterosexual, the bisexual 
and the homosexual. 

Even this elementary cla88iG.cation seems however of no 
great practical use. The bisexual group is found, to introduce 
uncertainty and douht. Not only a large proportion of persons 
who may fairly be considered normally heterosexual have at some 
time in their lives experienced a feeling which may be termed 
sexual toward individuals of their oto sex, but a very large pro- 
portion of persons who are definitely and markedly homosexual 
are found to have experienced soxuai attraction toward, and 
have had relationships with, persons of the opposite sex. The 
social pressure, urging all persons into the normal sexual ebn.'nupl^ 
suffices to develop such slight g^rms of heterosexuality as homo- 
sexual persons may possess, and so to render them bisexual. In 
the majority of adult bisexual persons it would seem that the 
homosexual tendency is stronger and more organic than the 
heterosexual tendency. Bisexuality would thus in a large num- 
ber of cases be comparable to ambidexterity,, which Biervliet has 
found to occur most usually in people who are organically left- 
handed.® While therefore the division into heterosexual, bi- 
sexual, and homosexual ia a useful superficial division, it is 
scarcely a scientific classification. 

In the face of these various considerations, and in view of 
the fact that, while I feel justified in regarding the histories of 
my cases as reliable so far as they go, I have not been always 

IThis was the term used in the earlier editions of the present 
Study, I willingly ''eject it in favor of the simpler and fairly clear teim 
now more generally employed. It is ■krue that by bisexuality it is pos- 
sible to understand not only the double direction of the sexual instinct, 
but also the presence of both sexes in the same individual, which in 
TTrenoh is more accurately distinguished as “bisexuation.” 

2J. Van Biervliet, “L’Hommq Droit et I’Homme Gauche,” Berne 
PMlosopMque, October, 1901. It is here shown that in the oonstituUon 
of their nervous system the ambidextrous are demonstrably left-sided 
.persons; -their optic, acoustic, olfactory, and muscular Bensitmiy i* 
'preponderant on the left side. 
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able to explore Uiein extensively, it has seemed best to me to 
attempt no classification at all. 

The order in -which the following histories appear is not, 
therefore, to be regarded as possessing any significance. 

It may te proper, at this point, to say a few words as to the 
reliability of Qie statements furnished by homosexual persons. This 
has sometimes been called in question. Many years ago we used to 
lie told that inverts are such lying and deceitful degenerates that it 
was impossible to place reliance on anything they said. It was also 
usual to say that when they wrote autobiographical accounts of them- 
selves they merely sought to mold them in the fashion of those pub- 
lished by Krallt-Ebing. More recently the psychoanalysts have made 
a more radical attack on all histories not obtained by their own methods 
as being quite unreliable, even when put forth in good faith, in part 
because the subject withholds much that he either regards as too 
trivial or too uuplcasont to bring forward, and in part because he can- 
not draw on that unconscious field within himself wherein, it is held, 
the moat significant facts in his own sexual juatory ' are concealed. 
Thus Sodger (“Ueber den Wert der Autobiographien Sexuell Poiwerser," 
Fortschritte der Mediem, nos. 26-28, 1013) vigorously puts forward 
this view and asserts that the autobiographies of inverts are worth- 
less, although his assertions arc somewhat discoimted by tho fact that 
they accompany an autobiography, written in the usual maimer, to 
which he attributes much value. 

The objection to homosexual autobiographic statements dates from 
a period when -the homosexual were very little kno-wn, and it was sup- 
posed that their moral character generally was fairly represented by 
a small section among them which attracted more attention -than 
the rest by reason of discreditable conduct. But, in reality, as we 
now know, there are all sorts of people, with all varieties of moral 
character, to bo found among inverts, just as among normal people. 
Badger {A.rchiv fUr Erminatamthropologie, 1913, p. 100) complains of 
the "great insincerity of inverts in not acknowledging their inversionj” 
httij, as Badger himself admits, we cannot be surprised at this so long 
as inversion is counted a crime. The most normal persons, under 
similar conditions, would be similarly insincere. If the homosexual 
differ in any respect, imder this aspect, from tho heterosexual, it is 
by exhibiting a more frequent tendency to he slightly neuropathic, 
nervously sensitive, and femininely emotional. These while 

on tho one hand tliey are liable to induce a very easily deteotahle 
vanity, may also lead to an unusual self-subordination to veracity. 
On the whole, it may he said, in my own experience, that tho best 
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histories written by the homosexual compare favorably for frankness, 
intelligence, and power of self-analysis with those written by the 
heterosexual. 

The ancient allegation that inverts have written their own his- 
tories on the model, or under the suggestion, of those published in 
Krafft-Bbing’s Psyohopathia Seamalia can scarcely have much force now 
that the published histories are so extremely varied and numerous that 
they cannot possibly produce any uniform impression on the most sen- 
sitively receptive mind. As a matter of fact, there is no doubt that 
inverts have frequently been stimulated to set down the narrative of 
their own experiences through reading those written by others. But 
the stimulation has, as often as not, lain in the fact that their own 
experiences have seemed different, not that they have seemed identical. 
The histories that they read only servo as models in the sense that they 
indicate the points on which information is desired. I have often been 
able to verify this influence, which would in any case seem to be fairly 
obvious. 

Psyohoanalysis is, in theory, an ideal method of exploring many 
psychic conditions, such as hysteria and obsessions, which are ob- 
scure and largely concealed beneath the psychic surface. In most homo- 
sexual eases the main facts are, with the patient’s good-will and the 
investigator’s tact, not diflioult to ascertain. Any diMculties which 
psychoanalysis may help to elucidate mainly conoern the early history 
of the case in childhood, and, regarding these, psychoanalysis may 
sometimes raise questions which it cannot definitely settle. Psycho- 
analysis reveals an immense mass of small details, any of which may 
or may not possess significance, and in aetermining which are significant 
the individuality of the psychoanalyst caimot fail to come into play. 
He will necessarily tend to arrange them according to a system. If, 
for instance, he jogards infantile incestuous emotions or early Narcissism 
as an essential feature of the mechanism of homosexuality, a conscien- 
tious investigator will not rost until he has discovered traces of them, 
as he very probably will. (See, e.g., -Badger, “Bragment der Psycho- 
analyse eines Homosexuellen,” Jahriuoh fiir semelle ZwischemHfea, 
Bd. is, IDOSj and of. Hiraohfeld, IHe Homosecmalititt, p. 164). But 
the exact weight and significance of these traces may still bo doubtful, 
and, even if considerable in one case, may be inconsiderable in another, 
Freud, who seta forth one type of homosexual mechanism, admits that 
there may he otliers. Moieover, it must be added that the psycho- 
analytic method by no means excludes unconscious deception by tlis 
subject, as Freud found, and so was compelled to admit the patient’s 
tendency to "fantasy,” as Adler has to “fictions,” as a fundamental 
psychic tendency of the "tuioonsoious.” 
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Ube force of these considerationB is now beginning to be gen 
erally recognized, Thus Moll (art. ."Homoaexualitilt,” in 4th ed. of 
Eulenburg’s Sealencyoloplidie ier gesamten Eeilkunde, 1909, p. 611) 
rightly says that while the invert may occasionally embroider his 
story, "the expert can usually distinguish between the truth and the 
])oetty, though it is unnecessary to add that complete confidence on 
the patient’s part is necessary.” Nilcke, again {SecoualrProlleme, 
September, 1911, p. 619), after quoting with approval the remark of 
one of the chief German authorities, I>r. Numa Praetorius, that "a 
great number of inverts* histories are at the least as trustworthy as 
tlie attempts of psychoanalysts, especially when they come from per- 
sons skillful in self-analysis,” adds that "even Freudian analysis gives 
no absolute guarantee for truth. A healthy skepticism is justifiable 
but not an unhealthy skepticisml” Hirschfeld, also {Die Homo^ 
sexualitdt, p. 164), whose knowledge of such histories is unrivalled, 
remarks that while we may now and then meet with a case of peeudo- 
logia fmitaatica in connection with psychic debility on the basis of a 
psychopathic constitution, "taken all in all any generalized assertion 
of the falsehood of inverts is on empty fiction, and is merely a sign 
that the physieians who make it have not been able to win the trust 
of the men and women who consult them.” My own experience has 
fully convinced me of the truth of this statement. I am assured 
that many of the inverts I have met not only possess a rare power of 
intellectual self-analysis (stimulated by the constant and inevitable con- 
trast between their own feelings and those of the world around them), 
but an unsparing sincerity in that self-analysis not so very often at- 
tained by normal people. 

The histories which follow have been obtained in various ways, 
and are of varying degrees of value. Some are of persons whom I 
have known very well for very long periods, and concerning whom I 
can apeak very positively. A few are from complete strangers whose 
good faith, however, I judge from internal evidence that I am able 
to accept. Two or three were written by persons who— though edu- 
cated, in one case a journalist— had never heard of inversion, and 
imagined that their own homosexual feelings were absolutely unique 
in the world. A fair number were written by persons whom 1 do not 
myself know, but who ore well known to others in whose judgment 
I feel confidence. Perhaps the largest number are concerned with in- 
dividuals who wrote to me spontaneously in the first place, and whom 
I have at intervals seen or heard from since, in some cases during 
a very long period, so that I have slowly been able to fill in their 
histories, although the narratives, as finally completed, may have the 
air of being written down ai, a single sitting. I have not admitted any 
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narrative 'wMcIl I do not leel that I am entitled to regard aa< a Bnb- 
Btantiailjr accurate statement of the facts, although allowance must 
occasionally be made for the emotional coloring of these facts, the in- 
vert sometimes cherishing too high am opinion, and sometimes too low 
an. opinion, of his own personality. 

Histobt I. — Both parents healthy; father of unusually fine 
phytique. He is himself a manual worker and also of exceptionally 
fine physique. He is, however, of nervous temperament. Ho is men- 
tally bright, though not highly educated, a keen sportsman, and in 
general a good example of an all-around healthy Hngliahmon. 

While very alTcctionate, hie sexual desires are not strongly de- 
veloped on the physical aide, and seem never to have been so. He some- 
times masturbated about the age of puberty, but never afterward. He 
does not appear to have well-marked erotic dreams. There used to 
be some attraction toward women, though it was never strong. At the 
age of 20 he was seduced by a woman and had connection i with her 
once. Afterward he had reason to think she had played him false in 
various ways. This induced the strongest antipathy, not only to this 
woman, hut to all marriageable women. A year after this episode 
homosexual feeling drst hecame clear and defined. He is now 33, and 
feels the same antipathy to women; he hates even to speak of marriage. 

There has only been one really strong attraction, toward a man 
of about the same age, but of different social class, and somewhat a 
contrast to him, both physically and mentally. So far os the physical 
act is concerned this relationship is not definitely sexual, but it is of tlie 
most intimate possible kind, and the absence of the physical act is prob- 
ably largely djie to circumstances. At the same lime there is no con- 
scious desire for the act for ite own sake, and the existing harmony and 
satisfaction are described as very complete. There is no repulsion to the 
physical side, and he regards the whole relationship as quite natural. 

Hjsxobt II. — B. 0., English, aged 36, missionary abroad, A 
brother is more definitely inverted. B. 0. has never had any definitely 
homosexual relationships, although he has always been devoted to boys; 
nor has he had any relationships with women. “As regards women,” 
he says, “I feel I have not the patience to try and imderstand them; 
they are petulant and changeable,” etc. He objects to being called 
“abnormal,” and thinks that people like himself are "esotremely 
common.”- 

“I have never wanted to kiss boys,” he writes, “nor to handle 
them in any way except to put my arm around them at their studies 
and at other similar times. Of course, with really little boys, it is 
different, but hoys and girls under 14 seem to me much alike, and I 
can love either equally well. As to any sort of sexual connection between 
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myself and one of my own sex, I cannot think of it otherwise than 
with disgust. I can imagine great pleasure in having connection with 
a woman, hut their natures do not attract me. Indeed, my liking for 
my own sex seems to consist almost entirely in a preference for the 
masculine character, and the feeling that as an object to loolc at the 
male body is really more beautiful than the female. When any strong 
temptations to sexual passion coma over me in my waking moments, 
it is of women I think. On the other hand, I have to confess that 
after being with some lad I love for an hour or two, I have sometimes 
felt my sexual organs roused. But only once in my life have I experi- 
enced a strong desire to sleep in the same bed with a particulai lad, 
and even then no idea of doing anything entered my mind. Needless 
to say, I did not sleep with him. 

“1 never feel tempted hy any ^rls here, although I sea so many 
with tlieir bodies freely exposed, and plenty of them have really pretty 
faces. Neither do I feel tempted to do anything improper with any of the 
hoys, although I frequently sit talking with one who has very little 
on. But I dnd the constant sight of well-shaped bare limbs has a 
curious effect on the mind and comes before one’s imagination as a 
picture at unlooked-for times. But the most curious thing of all is 
this: There are several lads here of whom I am very fond. Now when 
they are near me I think of them with only the purest and most ten- 
der feelings, but sometimes at night when I am half asleep, or when 
I am taking my midday siesta, my imagination pictures one of these 
lads approaching a girl, or actually lying with her, and the strange 
thing is that I do not feel any desire myself to approach the girl, but 
I feel I wish I were in her place and the lad was coming to me. 
In my calm, waking moments it disgusts and rather hoirifles me to 
find myself apparently so unsexed— yet such is the fact, and the experi- 
ence, with only slight changes, repeats itself over and over again. 
It is not that I, as a man, wish even in imagination to act improperly 
with a boy, but I feel I would like to bo in the girl’s place, and the 
strange thing is that in all these dreams and imaginings I can always 
apparently enter into the feelings of the woman better than into thoee 
of the man. Sometimes I fancy for a moment that perhaps reincarna- 
tion is true and I was a woman in my last life, j^metimes I fancy 
that when I was in the womb I was formed os a girl and the sexual 
organs changed just at the last moment. It is a curious problem. 
Don’t thinlc I worry about it. Only at long intervals do I think of it. 
. . . The thing has its bright side. Boys and men seem to have 

tender feelings toward me, such as one expects them to have for mem- 
bers of the opposite sex, and I get into all the closer contact with Hiem 
in consequence.” 
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Histoby III.—P. R., JSnglish, aged 60. Belongs on bo^h sides 
to healthy, normal families, of more than average ability. Rather was 
36 at birth, and mother 27. He is the second of four children. There 
was a considerable interval between the births of the children, which 
W'ere spread over twenty-one years. All are normal, except J?. R,, 
of them married and with families. 

Owing to the difference of age between tho children, R. 
was three years younger than Ms elder brother, and more than four 
years older^than bis sister, the third child) had no male companion- 
ship and was constantly alone with his mother. “Being naturally 
imitative,” he remarks, “I think I acquired her tastes and interests 
and habits of thought. However that may be, I feel sure that my 
interests and amusements were more girlish than boyish. 'By way of 
illustration, I may mention that 1 have often been tol’d by a friend 
of my mother’s that, on one occasion, I was wanting a new hat, and 
none being found of a size to fit me, I congratulated myself that I 
should therefore be obliged to have a bonnet I As regards my feminine 
tastes and instincts, I have always been conscious of taking interest 
in questions of family relationships, etiquette, dress (women’s as much 
as, or more than, men’s) and other things of that kind, which, as a 
rule, were treated with indifference or contempt. In the house I take 
more notice than my sister does of the servants’ deficiencies and neg- 
lects, and am much more orderly in my arrangements than she is.” 

There is nothing markedly feminine in tho general appearance. 
Pubertal development took place at an early age, long before fourteen, 
with nocturnal emissions, but without orotic dreams. The testicles 
are well developed, the penis perhaps rather below tho average in size, 
and the prepuce long and narrow. Erection occurs with much facility, 
especially at night. When yoimg he knew nothing of masturbation, 
but he began the habit about ten years ago, and has practised it 
occasionally ever since. 

Although he likes the society of women to a certain extent^ he 
soon grows tired of it, and has never had any desire to many. His 
sexual dreanis never have any reiation to women. “I am generally 
doing or saying something,” he remarks, “to some man whom I know 
when awake, something which 1 admit X might wish to do or say if it 
were not quite out of the question on grounds of propriety and 
self-respect.” 

He has, however, never had any intimate relationships with men, 
and much that he has heard of such relationships fills him with horror. 

, “What I feel about myself is,” he writes, “that I have to a certain 
extent, or in some respects, a feminine mind in a male body; or, I might 
put it that I am a combination of on immoral (in tendency, rather 
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tlian iiJiact) woman and a religious man, From time to time I have 
felt strong affection for young men, but I cannot flatter myself tliat 
my affection has been reciprocated. At the present time tbere is a young 
fellow (23 years old) who acta a’s my clerk and sits in my room. 
He is extremely good-looking, and of a type whiob is generally con- 
sidered ‘aristocratic,’ but so far as I (or he) know, ho is quite of tiie 
lower middle class. He has little to recommend him but a fine face and 
figure, and there is nothing approaching to mental or social equality 
between us. But I constantly feel the strongest desire to treat him 
as a man might a young girl he warmly loved. Various obvious con- 
siderations keep me from more than quasi-patemal caresses, and I 
feel sure he would resent very strongly anything more. This constant 
repression is trying beyond measure to the nerves, and I often feel 
quite ill from that cause. Having had no experiences of my own, 

I am always anxious to learn anything I can of the sexual relations of 
other men, and their organa, but I have no curiosity whatever concerning 
the Other sex. My chief pleasure and source of gratification is found 
in the opportunities afforded by Turkish and other baths; wherever, in 
fact, there is the nude male to be fouUd. But I seldom find in these 
places anyone who seems to have the same tendency as myself, and 
certainly I have not met with more than two cases among the at- 
tendants, who responded to my hinted desire to see everytliing. Under 
a shampooer, particularly an unfamiliar one, I occasionally experience 
an orgasm, but loss often now than when I was younger.” 

If. R. la very short-sighted. His favorite color is blue. He is able 
to whistle. His tastes arc chiefly of a literary character, and he has 
never had any liking for sports, “I have been generally considered inef- 
fective in the use of my hands,” he writes, "and I dm certainly not 
skillful. All I have ever been able to do in that way is to net and 
do the simpler forms of needlework; but it seems more natural to me 
to do, or try to do, everything of that sort, and to play on the piano, 
rather than to shoot or play games. I may add that I am fonder of 
babies than many women, and am generally considered to be surprisingly 
capable of bolding them I Certainly I enjoy doing so. As a youth, 7 
used to act in charades; but I was too shy to do so unless I was dressed 
as a woman and veiled; and when I took a woman’s part I felt less 
like acting than I have done in propria persona. A remark made by 
an uncle once rather annoyed me: that it seemed more like nature 
than art. But he was quite right.” 

Hibtobt IV. — Of Lowland Scotch parentage. Both sides of house 
healthy and without cerebral or nervous disease. Homosexual desires 
began at puberty. He practised onanism to a limited extent at school 
and up to the age of about 22. His erotic dreams are exclusively about 
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males. While very friendly and intimate with women of all agbs, he is 
instantly repelled hy any display of sexual affection on their side. This 
has happened in varying degree in three or four oases. With regard to 
marriage, he remarks : “As there seems no immediate danger of the race 
dying out, I leave marriage to those who like it.” His male ideal has 
varied to some e,xtent. It has for some years tended toward a healthy, 
well-developed, athletic or out-of-door working typo, intelligent and sym- 
pathetic, but not specially intellectual. 

At Buhool his sexual relations were of the simplest type. Since then 
there have been none. “This,” he says, “is not due either to absence of 
desire or presence of ‘morals.* To put it shortly, ‘there were never the 
time and the place and the loved ono together.’ In another view, physical 
desire and the gener-al affection have not always coexisted toward the 
same person; and the former without the latter is comparatively tran- 
sient; while the latter stops the gratiffcation of the former, if it is felt 
that that gratification could in any way make the object of affection 
unhappy, mentally or emotionally.” 

Ho is healthy and fairly well developed; of sensitive, emotional 
nature, hut self-controlled; mentally he is receptive and aggressive by 
turns, Bomotimes uncritical, sometimes analytical. Hie temper is equable, 
and ho is strongly affectionate. Very fond of musio and other arts, 
but not highly imaginative. 

Of sexual inverslou iu the abstract he says he has no views, but 
he thus sums up his moral attitude: “1 presume that, if it is there, it 
is there for use or abuse, as men please. I condemn gratiffcation of 
bodily desire at tlie expense of others, in whatever form it may take. I 
condemn it no more in its inverted form than in the ordinary. I believe 
that affection between persons of the same sex, oven when it includes 
the sexual passion and its indulgences, may lead to results as splendid 
as human nature can ever attain to. In short, I place it on an absolute 
equality with love as ordinarily understood.” 

Histobt V. — S. W., aged 04, English, musical journalist. The 
communication which follows (somewhat abbreviated) was written be- 
fore S. W. had heard or read anything about sexual juvorsion, and when 
he still believed tliat his own case was absolutely unique. 

“I am the son of a clergyman, and lived for the first thirteen 
years of my life in the country town where I was born. Then my 
father became the vicar of a country village, where I lived until I 
went out into the world at the age of 18. As during the whole of 
this time my father had a few pupils, I was educated with them, and 
never went to school. I was horn, I fancy, -with sexual passions about 
as strong as can well be imagined, and at the same time was very pre- 
cocious in my entry into 'the stage of puberty. Semen began to form 
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a little before my twelfth birthday; hair soon followed, and in a year 
I was in that respect the equal of an average boy of 15 or 16. I 
conversed freely with my companions on the relations of the sexes, but, 
unlike them, had no personal feeling toward girla. In time I became 
conscious that I was dilTerent, as I then believed, and believe now, 
from all other men. My sexual organs were quite perfect. But in the 
frame of a man I had the sexual mind of a female. I distinctly dis- 
claim the faintest inclination to perform unnatural acts; the idea of 
committing sodomy would be most disgusting. 

“To come to my actual condition of mind: Wliile totally indifiereni 
to the person of woman (I always enjoyed their friendship and com- 
panionship, and many of my beat friends have been ladies), 1 had 
a burning desire to have carnal intercourse with a male, and had the 
bapacity for falling in love, os it is called, to the utmost extent. In 
imagination, I possessed the female organ, and felt toward man ex- 
actly as an amorous female would. At the time when I became fully 
conscious of my condition, I attached little importance to it; I had 
not a notion of its terrible import, nor of the future misery it would 
entail. All that I had to learn by bitter experience. 

“I did once think of forcing myself to have connection with a 
prostitute in order to see whether the actual sensual enjoyment might 
bring a change, and so have the power to marry. But when it came 
to thinking over ways and means, my repugnance to the act became 
so strong that it was quite out of the question. In the case of any 
male to whom I became attached, I wanted to feel ourselves together, 
skin to skin, and to be privileged to take such liberties as an amorous 
female would take if that were all permitted; I sought no purely 
sensual gratification of any Idnd; ^y love was far too genuine for that. 

"During the rather more than half a century which has elapsed 
since my twelfth birthday, I have been genuinely in love about thirteen 
times. I despair attempting to give an idea of the depidi and reality 
of my feelings. I have alluded to my precocity. I was in love whet 
12 years old, the object being a man of 24, a well-known analytical 
chemist. He dame to my father’s house very frequently; and my heart 
beat almost at the mention of his name. 

“The next sorious time I was about 15. It was a farmer’s son, 
about two years older, I don’t think that I was ever alone with him, 
and really only knew him as a member of bis family, yet for a time 
he was my chief interest in life. 

“When 21 I had a ‘chum,’ a youth of 17, who entertained for me. 
at any rate, a brotherly affection. We were under the some roof, and 
early one summer morning he got out of bed and came direct to my 
room to talk about some matter or other. In order to talk more com 
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fortably he got into bed -with me and we lay there just aa two achool' 
girla might have done. Thia proximity was more than I could stand, 
and my heart began to beat ao that it was impoaslblo that he aliould 
not notice it. As, of course, he could not have the slightest notion of 
the reason, he said in all innocence, ‘Why, how your heart beats. 1 
can hear it quite plainly.’ 

“So far my details are 'purely innocent. Up to 18, familiarities 
passed at intervals between me and the son of the village doctor, a 
youth about two years older than uryself, and precociously immoral. 1 
did not really care for him much, but he was my chief companion. Then 
I became a school-assistant, and for about six years managed to con- 
trol myself, only, alas, to fall again. Another resolution I kept for 
eight years, one long light with my nature. Again I sinned in three 
instances, extending over throe or lour years. I now come to a very 
painful and eventful episode in my unliappy life which I would gladly 
pass over were it possible. It was a case, in middle life, of sin, dis- 
covery, and great folly in addition. 

“Before going into details, so far as may be necessary, I cannot 
help asking you to consider calmly and dispassionately my exact con- 
dition compared with that of my lellow-oreatures as a whole. In my 
struggles to resist in the past, I have at times felt as if wrestling in 
the folds of a python. I again sinned, then, Avitli a youth and his 
friend. Oddly enough, discovery followed through a man who was ac- 
tuated by a feeling of revenge for a strictly right act on my part. 
The lads refused to state more than the truth, and this did not satisfy 
the man, and a third lad was introduced, who was prepared to say 
anything. This was n'ot all; some twelve or fifteen more boys made 
similar accusations 1 The general belief, in consequence, was that 1 had 
committed ‘nameless’ crimes in all directions, ad lib. If you were to 
ask me for an explanation of the action of all these boys beyond the 
third, who, of course, had some special inducements, I can offer none. 
They may have thought that the original trio were regarded rather in 
the light of heroes; why should they not he heroes, too? 

“I might well feel crushed under such a load of accusations, but 
that does not excuse the incredible folly of my conduct. I denied alike 
the modicum of truth and the mass of lying, and went off to America. 
However, as time passed on and my mind got into a proper state, I felt 
that the truth must bs told some time or other. I accordingly wrote 
from America to the proper quarter a full confession of my sin with 
regard to the two youths who had told merely the truth, at the same 
time pointing out the falsehood of all the rest of the accusations. 

“I remained in America six years, and actually made money, so thas 
I could return to England with a small capital. I was also under a 
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piomise ''to my three sisters (all older than myself) that I ■would re- 
turn in their lifetime. My programme warj to purchase a small, light 
business 'in London, and quietly earn my li'ving; at the same time mak- 
ing my presence known to no one. I did buy such a business, got swin- 
dled in the most elever way, and lost every farthing I poasessed in 
the world 1 1 had to make my plight known to old friends who all either 
gave or lent me money. Still my position was a very precarious one. 
1 tried an insurance agency, one of the last resources of the educated 
destitute, but soon found out that I was unfitted for work in whioh 
impudenee is a prime factor. Then an extraordinary stroke of good for- 
tune took place; almost simultaneously I began to get a few music 
pupils, and literary work in connection with a good musical journal. 

"Making my presence known to old friends involved the same infor- 
mation to those who were not friends. My identity as a journalist 
became Imown, and as time passed by it seemed to me as if half the 
world had heard of my alleged iniquities. People who have never set 
eyes on me seem to regard me in the light of a monster of iniquity who 
ought not to be suffered to exist. All these outsiders believe that I 
have committed ‘nameless’ offenses -times innumerable and lift up 
their hands in speechless horror at the audacity of a man who, so situ- 
ated, dares to appear openly in public, under his o-wn pame, and look 
people in the face. They have not even the brains to see that this very 
fearlessness proves the fictitious character of their beliefs. Next, they 
believe tliat if only they could get my dismissal from my journalistic 
post I should be brought to 'starvation point. This up to a year ago 
was true. Then on old relative died and left me some properly which 
I sold to invest in iin annuity, and thus have just enough to live on 
quietly, apart from what I may earn. Under such strange conditions 
it might be asked whether life Was not unendurable. Prankly speaking, 
I cannot say that I find it so. I have in London a few bachelor friends 
who go with me to theaters, etc. In the suburbs I have about half a 
dozen family friends. Here I meet with pleasant society and a hearty 
welcome. I am ^ssiouately fond of music, have an excellent piano, 
and can hear the best concerts in Burope. I go to all good plays. 
I am a good chess player. Lastly, I am an omnivorous reader. You 
will allow that my resources for passing the time are not limited. 

, “Of course, I am sorry that I sinned, and -wish that I had not 
done BO. But I disclaim any feeling of shame.” 

S. W. was the youngest of four children and the only boy. His 
father was 40 at his birth, his mother 33. The father was on intellectual 
man of weak character, the mother a woman of violent and eccentric 
temper, with, he believes, strong sexual passions. S, W. knows of 
nothing in the family to account for his own abnormal condition. 
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He is short (five feet five inches), but well built, with sti-ong 
chest and a powerful voice. His arms are weak and flabby (feminine, 
he thinks), but the legs muscular. As a boy of 14 he could walk forty 
miles with ease, and he played football till near the age of 46, He is 
considered manly in oharaoter and tastes, but is easily moved to tears 
under strong excitement. There is no information as to the type of 
man to whom he is attracted, I may observe, however, that the analytical 
chemist who first evoked S, W.’s admiration was well known to me 
some thirty years later, as he was my own teacher in chemistry. At 
that time he was an elderly man of attractive appearance and character, 
sympathetic and winning in manner to an almost feminine extent. 

S. W. has never felt the slightest sexual attraction toward the 
opposite sex. The first indications of inverted feeling were at the age 
of 6 or 7. Watoliing his father's pupils, boys of 13 or 14, froth the 
windows, he speculated on what their organs of generation were like. 
“In connection* with a girl,” he writes, “I should no more have thought 
of such a thing than in the ease of a block of marble." About this 
time, indeed, lie at times slept with a sister of 10, who induced him 
to go through the lorm of sexual connection, . saying that it felt "so 
funny:” but ho merely did this to please her, and without the slightest 
Interest or feeling on his own part. This attitude bocame more marked 
With inoreased knowledge, until he fell ardently in love at the age of 12. 
Throughout life he has practised masturbation to a certain extent, and 
is prepared to defend the practice in his own case. His erotic dreams 
have been of only the vaguest and most shadowy oharaoter. He is able 
to whistle. He takes a warm interest in politics and in philanthropic 
work. But his chief love is for music and he has published many mu- 
sical compositions. On the whole, and notwithstanding the persecutien 
he has endured, he does not regard his life as unhappy: At the same 
time he is keenly conscious of the atmosphere of “Pariahdom” which 
surrounds inverts, and in his own case this has never been alleviated 
by any sense of companionship in misery. The facility witli which some 
inverts are said to recognize others of their own kind is quite incom- 
prehensible to him; he has .never to his knowledge met one. 

HrsTOBT VI. — ^B. S., physician, aged 60. 

“I have some reason,” he writes, “for believing that some of my 
relatives (on the paternal side) were not normal in their sexual life. 
But I am sure that no such suspicion was entertained by their friends 
or associates ; they were very reticent people. A great proportion of 
my near relatives have remained unmarried or deferred marriage until 
late in life. None of them have been good business men; all seem 
to have been more deeply ooneerned in other things than in making— or 
in keeping — money. They have mostly taken little or no share in pub- 
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lio lifp, 'and not cared much for society. Yet they have been folk of 
more than average ability, ■with intellectual and aisthetic interests. We 
are pione 'to enthusiosraa, but lack perseveronce. We are disoursivo and 
Bupexfioial, perhaps, but none would call ua stupid. We are perhaps 
abnormally self-contered and aelf-eonaeioua — never cruel or vicious. Our 
powers of self-control are considerable; we are conventional people only 
because we aio lazy and intensely dislike any open self-assertion. Yet 
we are ner\’0U3 railier than phlegmaUe. All that is on the father’s 
aide. My maternal ancestors have been concerned with farming and 
the sea and have also had a similar lack of business capaoitjr, but ■with 
less mental adaptiveness and alertness, with more s'teadineaB of purpose, 
however, always doers rather than dreamers. Among them I remem- 
ber one cousin who was probably abnormal, although he died when I 
Was too young to notice much. Again, they were all rather reserved 
people, but more genial •with strangers, more socially inclined, and 
with less self-control. 

“I was an only child smd a spoilt one. I was always quick at 
school, fond of learning, and finding my lessons no trouble. Serious 
study I disliked. Bilt for school purposes I did not find it necessary, 
and had no difficulty in carrying all before me. I was never fond of 
games, although very fond of being out of doors and of walking. Pew 
of my relatives have been at all keen on sport. I made no close friend- 
ships at school and was never very popular with my schoolfellows, who, 
however, tolerated my odd ways better than might have been expected. 
I was easily brought to appreciate good literature, but I nover had 
much power of expression or of strenuous thought. I was extremely 
susceptible and impressible, moved by beauty of any kind, but never 
at all ambitious or in any way creative. I was easily stimulated to 
work, and then loved to work; but, rmless the stimulus were maintained 
the natural indolence of niy disposition asserted itself, and I wasted 
my powers in dreams and trifles. My memory was very quick an3 reten- 
tive, in the main, but curiously capricious. I always lacked initiative and 
decision. At college my successes were continued. I gained medals 
and prizes, passed my examinatiouB easily, and graduated ‘wi'th first- 
class honors.’ In my professional lifewor^ I have been successful rather 
beyond the average. I love it with all my heart. 

“I cannot speak with any confidence about the first stirrings of 
my sexual instincts, but I think I can assert that they have at no time 
led me to any desire for the opposite sex. It is true that my earliest 
recollection of the kind is concerned with intimacies with a girl play- 
fellow, hut as we had at 'the -time reached only the mature age of 
7 (at the most) I fancy that our mutual exhibitions — ^for there was 
nothing more — simply satisfied our natural curiosity. Certainly these 
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memories are, in my mind, in no way set apart from the Tea(jiIeations 
of other kinds of play. Next to that I remember the usual schoolboy 
talk about things hidden and forbidden, but up till 1 was 12 or so 
this was simply dirty talk, concerned more with renal and intestinal 
functions than with any sexual feelings or understanding. One boy 
was known to us all (and of my not inconsiderable circle of early 
friends, all grew up to be normal people, who married and had children 
in due course) for the unusual size of his parts and for the freedom 
with which he invited and satisfied the curiosity of his friends. He 
must have been precocious, for he could not have been more than 12, 
and I remember to have heard that he had a thick growth of pubic hair. 
Even then, although I know that my curiosity — to put it at that only — 
was active, I never allowed myself to have any dealings with him; and 
.1 think I should have discouraged them had they been suggested to 
me. That is the odd thing about my life: the things I longed intensely 
to do I would not let myself do, not from any religious or moral 
scruple, but from some inexplicable fastidiousneBB or scrupuloBity which 
is yet as active as ever, although I am sure that it would not be able to 
hold its own could these favorable conditions be' repeated, but would 
be overcome by the imperious and fully grown desires which, by long 
repression, or by imsatisfactory diversion, have grown to bo so strong. 
Indeed, given the opportunity, and the aaBurance that no dxst aeduo- 
tion or corruption of anyone was in question, they would prove quite 
Irrepressible. 

“Certainly, long before puberty— which was early with me — 
remember being greatly attracted to certain boys, and wishing to have 
an opportunity of sleeping with them. Had I been able to do so, I am 
sure I should have been impelled to get into as close contact with their 
naked body as possible, and I do not think I should then have craved 
for anything more. I know some boys — perhops a little older — ^vho' 
even then had relations, which were certainly not innocent, with a girl 
who was a year or two older than any of us. She once Idssed me, to 
my intense shame. But I felt that these relations would have been 
unspeakably disgusting and I took no particular interest in hearing 
about them. I remember being fondled and caressed by a very good- 
looking boy of 16 when I was three or four years younger and had sus- 
tained some hurt at play; and I am still able to recall the thrill of 
delight that I experienced at his touch. Nothing took place that all the 
world might not have seen, bxit I remember being taken between his 
knees as he sat, and his arms being put aroimd my heck, and the warm, 
soft pressure of his thighs had an \mspeakable effect on me. 

“About this time, too, an older hoy, perhaps about 18, used to 
get hold of smaller hoys when on country walks, to throw them down 
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and then look at and toy with their genitals, lie was himself a hand- 
some hoy, and I was greatly excited when told about tliis hy hoys who 
had experienced it, and wished greatly to have it done to me. It never 
was; and if it had been attempted I know I should have resisted with 
all my strength, although my desires would have set me aflame. This 
hoy died before he was 20, with a psoas abscess, and I remember cry- 
ing myself to sleep the night I learned of his death. Another boy, 
about three years older than myself, who had very silky hair, I used 
to be attracted by and 1 was always trying to stroke his hair, but he 
always objected. > 

“I must have boon about 12 when I first was taught to mastur- 
bate by a cousin who was slightly older. At first I thought it silly, 
but I used to watch him at it, and practised it myself from time to 
time until I became old enough to experience the proper sensation. 
Then T have reason to think I gave myself up to it rather freely, but 
it was generally done in solitude, although it was long before 1 realized 
that there was anything wrong about it or that it might prove hurtful. 
Looking hack now, I feel perfeotly certain that my instincts were wholly 
homosexual from the very first. This cousin, who possessed notable 
inlollectual and artistic gifts, married, but I feel sure his liking for 
his own sex was not normal. 

“With another cousin, almost years my junior, I was always 
on terms of the most affectionate intimacy. My holidays at his parents’ 
house wore my greateet delight. Wo were always together by night or 
day; we slept in the same bed, literally in each other’s arms. To 
me it afforded tho keenest sexual pleasure to press close to his naked 
body. We used mutually to handle and caress our parts, but without 
any attempt at mutual masturbaUon, although at that period I regu- 
larly practised it on myself, I asked him once about it, tort he had 
not been taught it by others; and to my great pride and satisfaction 
I can say that I never either did it to Mm or asked him to do it to 
me. This I lueutiou as an instance of my restraint in act, although 
my thoughts aud desires knew no such curb. 1 remember also an elder 
brother of his, perhaps three or four years my senior, once showing me 
(then about 12, I suppose) his aemierect penis. He would not allow 
me to touch it, but showed me bow to draw bock the foreskin so as to 
uncover the glans. His penis was large, and the incident was not for- 
gotten. We had no other relation and I know that both he and my 
own friend grew up to be quite normal men. 

“I tMnk I must have been about 17 when 1 got frightened about 
the ooeurrenoe of nocturnal emissions, which I believed were the evil 
result of masturbation, and for two or three years I continued in con- 
siderable mental distress nntil, when in my second or third year at 
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college, I Bummoned up courage enough to consult our good old family 
doctor, who' reassured me, but made, I now think, too light of my 
confidences, so that I relapsed Uie more readily, although much later 
on, into old habits. 

“Prom our windows at home we looked over a bit of common or 
down to the beach, and I used to keep watch on warm summer after- 
noons over boys who might be bathing, to observe them through our 
telescope. All this I kept strictly secret and I wns never surprised. 
I might just as well, and without arousing the slightest suspicion Of 
my motive, have walked down to the bench and seen them and chatted 
with themj but this I could not have brought myself to do. It gave 
me considerable sexual satisfaction when 1 was able to see them bathing 
without pants. I also used to watch them at play on the common, 
and felt rewarded when I saw, as I not infrequently did, sexual 
familiarities taking place. These violently excited me and sometimes 
brought on 'orgasm, always erection with pleasure. Indeed, it was an 
experience of this kind that made me return to masturbation after 
I had given it up for a while. I remember one day seeing two lads 
of about 10 lying on the grass in tlie sunshine; all at once the bigger 
lad put out his hand and tried to open his companion’s trousers. He 
resisted with all his might, and a long struggle ensued, ending in the 
smaller lad having liis penis exposed and manipulated by the other. 
Even at this day the recollection of this excites me. Bott lads grew 
up to he normal men. 

“Twice only have I been approached by grown-up people. Wlien 
I was about 13 I used to meet often, when going to school by 
train, nn old gentleman who courted mo, ns it were, used often to 
talk to me and asked me to come to see his well-known scientific col- 
lections, but I always had a vague distrust of him and never went. 
One day in the summer during a spare hour I met him in on empty 
room in the museum, where there were usually very few visitors at 
that time of day, and where large show-cascB gave conoealment. He 
came up to me and told me he had been away in the country, and 
that, when making his way home through hedges and thorny bushes, 
some of the thorns got stuck, amongst his clothes and were still giving 
him uneasiness. ‘1 would be very grateful,’ ho said, ‘if you would 
put your hand down and try if you can feel any thorns sticking in 
my nnderflannels and pull them out.’ He then unbuttoned his braces 
on one side, undid his trousers and made me thrust my hand over his 
groin and lower abdomen. I avoided touclung his genitals, hut he 
pushed my hand down in that direction until, burning with shame, I 
made my escape and ran off, not stopping until I was safe in school. 
I scarcely understood it, but never spoke of it, and avoided him eve^ 
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afterward. I learned later on that he was a well-off bachelor whs* took 
a great interest in working lads and young men and did much to help 
them on in life and keep them, so it was said, from falling into bad 
company. He died at a gi'eat age md left most of his fortune to an 
institution for lads, as well as large legacies to youths in whom he 
had been interested. 

“The other time was on top of a tramoar when a grown-up man 
who was near pressed as close to me as he could, began to talk, praised 
my dark eyes, then pnt his hand on my thigh under my loose oloah 
and felt up toward my parts, At the same time he took hold of mj 
hand, caressed it and put it over his parts (it was in tlie dusk). TliiP 
excited me and, if we had not been at Our destination, I think 1 would 
gladly have permitted further familiarities. He tried to ask me where 
I lived, but there was no time to answer, and the female relative who 
was with me (on another scat) would no doubt have prevented thin 
from having any further sequel. 

"On more than ono occasion I have experienced the sexual orgasm 
as the result of mental anxiety. The first time this occurred was when 
I was hurrying to avoid being late for school. Another time was when 
I was about 24, and was extremely anxious to fill an appointment for 
which I was late. So copious was the emission that 1 had to go 
home and change. 

“As a medical student, the first referenec bearing definitely on 
the Bubjeot of sexual inversion was made in the class of Medical Juris- 
prudenoe, where certain sexual crimes were alluded to — very summarily 
and inadequately — ^but nothing was said of the existence of sexual 
inversion as the ‘normal’ condition of certain unhappy people, nor was 
any distinction drawn between the various non-normal acts, which wore 
all classed together as manifestations of the criminal depravity of 
ordinary or insane people. To a student beginning to ‘be acutely con- 
scious that his sexual nature differed profoundly from that of his fel- 
lows, nothing could be more perplexing and disturbing, and it shut me 
up more completely iu my reserve than ever. I felt that this teaching 
moat be based on some radical error or prejudice or misapprehension, 
for I knew from my own very clear remembrance of my own develop- 
ment that my peculiarity was not acquired, but inborn s my great mis 
fortune undoubtedly, but not my fault. 

"It was still more unfortunate that in the course of the lectures 
on Clinical Medicine there was not the slightest allusion to the subject. 
All sorts of rare diseases — some of which I have not yet met with in 
the course of twenty-one years of a busy practice — were fully discussed, 
hut we were left entirely ignorant of a subject so vitally important 
to me personally, and, as it seems to me, to the profession to wnicb ^ 
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r aspired. There might have been an. incidental reference to mastur- 
bation — although I do not remombor It — buu its real- signifloanoe received 
no attention; and what we students knew of it was the result of our 
reading or of our personal experiences. 

“In the class of Mental Disease there was, naturally, more de- 
tailed and Byatematio reference to facts in the sexual life, and to sexual 
inversion as a rare pathological condition. But still there was not a 
comforting word to reassure me, growing ever more hopelessly ashamed 
of what it seemed was a criniinal or a gravely morbid nature. 

“Among all my fellow-students I knew of no one constituted like 
myself; but my natural reserve — ^increased, of course, by my conscious- 
ness of what I saw would he thought to be a criminal tondenesy — did 
not urge me to exchange of confidences or to the formation of close 
friendships. 

“After graduation I became a resident medical officer in the 
hospital and private assistant to one of the professors-^ physician and 
teacher of worldwide reputation. With him I associated on the most 
cordial and aSectionate terms; and often in the course of conversation I 
tried to bring him to discuss the sahjoct, but without sucoess. It was 
obviously unpleasant and uninteresting to him. 'Enough was said, 
however, to enable me to reulizo that ho held the current ideas on the 
subject; and I would not for worlds have allowed him to guess that I 
myself came under the despised and tainted category. 

"I have seldom heard sexual inversion discussed among my pro- 
fessional friends. They speak of it with disgust or amusement. I 
have never met a professional man who would consider it dispassion- 
ately and acientifloally. For them it was a subject entirely belonging 
to psychological medicine. 

“I have had no admitted ease of it among my patients; but I 
have often instinotivdy felt that some who consulted mo about other 
matters would have token me into their confidence about that, but 
for their fear of being cruelly misunderstood. 

"As to my moral attitude I fear to speak. Grossness disgusts 
me; but I am not sure that I should be able to resist temptation placed 
in my way. But I am absolutely sure that I should never, under any 
clieumstances, tempt others to any disgraceful act. If I ever committed 
any sexual act with one of my own sex whom I loved, I could not look 
at it or approach it in any other than a sacramental way. This sounds 
blasphemous and shocking, but I cannot otherwise express my meaning. 

"As regards the marriage of inverts, my own feeling is that 
for a congenital invert— no matter how fully the situation be ex- 
plained/’ beforehand — ^it is a step fraught with too great possibilities 
, of tragedy and of the deepest unhappiness,, to be advised at all. My 
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view ia.'^that ior the invert, far more than for the ordinaiy -person, 
thei'o is no escape from the supreme necessity of aelt-contol in any re- 
lationship ha may fornl. If that he attained then the ideal is a rela- 
tionship with another man of similar temperament — ^not a platonic one, 
necessarily — hy moans of which the highest happiness of both may be 
reached. But this can occur very seldom. 

“To poetry and the fine arts I am very susceptible, and I have 
given a great deal of time to this study. I am devoted heart and 
soul to music, which is more and more to me every year I live. 
Trivial or light music I cannot endure, but of Beethoven, Bach, Hiindel, 
Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, and Wagner T should 
never hear enough. Here, too, my sympathies arc very catholic, and 
I delight" in McDowell, Debussy, Bichard Stiauss, and Hugo Wolf.” 

• Hisioby Vn. — ^“My parentage is very sound and healthy. Both my 
parents (who belong to the professional middle class) have good general 
health; nor can I trace any marked abnormal or diseased tendency, of 
mind or body, in any records of the family. 

“Though of a strongly nervous temperament myself, and sensitive, 
my health is good. I am not arvare of any tendency to physical disease. 
In early manhood, however, owing, I believe, to the great emotional ten- 
sion under which I lived, my nervous system -was a good deal shattered 
and exlrauslecl. Mentally and morally my nature is pretty well balanced, 
and I have never had any serious perturbations in these departments. 

"At the age of 8 or 9, and long before distinct sexrral feelings de- 
clared themselves, 1 felt a friendly attraction toward my own sex, and 
this developed after the age of puberty into a passionate sense of love, 
which, however, never found any expression for itself till I was fully 20 
years of age. I was a day-boarder at school and heard little of sclmol- 
tnlk on sex subjects, was very reserved and modest besides; no elder 
person or parent evef spoke to me on such matters; and the passion for 
my own sex developed gradually, utterly uninfluenced from the outside. 
I never even, during all this period, and till a good deal later, learned the 
practice of masturbation. My own sexual nature was a mystery to me. 
I found myself cut off from the understanding of others, felt myself an 
outcast, and, with a highly loving and clinging temperament, was in- 
tensely miserable. I Uiought about my male friends — sometimes boys of 
my own age, sometimes elder boys, and once even a master — during the 
day and dreamed about them at night, but was too convinced that I was 
a hopeless monstrosity ever to make any effectual advances. Later on 
it was much the same, hut gradually, though slowly, I came to find that 
there were others like myself. I made a few special friends, and at last 
it came to me occasionally to sleep with them and to satisfy my im- 
perious need by mutual embraces and emissions. Before this happened. 
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however, I was onco, or twice on tlio brink of despair and madiY'ss with 
repressed passion and torment. 

'‘Meanwhile, from the first, my feeling, physionlly, lorvard the fe- 
male sex was one of indifference, and later on, with the more special de- 
velopment of scK desires, one of positive repulsion. Though having several 
female friends, whose society I like and to whom I am sincerely attached, 
the thought of marriage or cohabitation with any such has always been 
odious to me. 

“As a boy I was attracted in general by boys ratlier older than 
myself; after leaving school I still fell in love, in a romantic vein, with 
comrades of my own standing. Now, — at the age of 37, — ^my ideal of love 
is a powerful, strongly built man, of my own age or rather younger— 
preferably of the working class. Though having solid sense -and eliar- 
aoter, he need not he specially intellectual. If endowed in the latter 
way, he must not be too glib or refined. Anything effeminate in a man, 
or anything of the cheap intelleetnal stylo, repels me very decisively, 

“f have never had to do with actual pederasty, so called. My chief 
desire in love is bodily nearness or contact, as to sleep naked with a 
naked friend; tlio specially sexual, though urgent enough, seems a sec- 
ondary matter. Pederasty, either active or passive, might seem in place 
to me with one I loved very devotedly and who also loved mo to that 
degree; but I thinic not othei’wise. I am an artist by tomperamont and 
choice, fond of all boantifnl things, ospooinlly the male human form; 
of active, slight, musoular build; and sympathetic, but somowhat indo- 
eisive charneter, though posaasaing self-control. 

“1 cannot regard my sexual foclings as unnatural or abnormal, since 
they have disclosed themselves so perfectly naturally and epontaneously 
within me. All that I have read in books or lieard spoken about the 
ordinary sexual lore, its intensity and passion, lifelong devotion, love 
at first sight, etc., seems to me to be easily matolied by my own experi- 
ences in the homosexual form; and, with regard to the morality of this 
complex subject, my feeling is that it is the same as should prevail in 
love between man and woman, namely: Uiat no bodily satisfaction should 
he sought at the cost of another person’s distress or degradation. I am 
sure that this kind of love is, notwithstanding the physical difficulties 
that attend it, as deeply stirring and ennobling as the other kind, .if not 
more so; and I think that for a perfect relationship the actual sex grati- 
fications (whatever they may be) probably hold a less important place 
in this love than in the other.” 

Kibtobt Tin. — M. N., aged 30, “My grandfather might be said to 
be of abnormal temperament, for, though of very humble origin, he 
organized and carried out an extremely arduous misBlon work and be- 
cauiB an accomplished linguist, translating the Bible into an Eastern 
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tongiieiland compiling the flvBl diotionary of that language. ITe died, 
practically of overwork, at the age of 46. He was twice married, my 
father being his third son by the second wife. £ believe that two, if 
not more, of the family (numbering seven in all) were inverted, and the 
only one of them to marry was my father. My grandmother was the 
last representative of an old and very ‘wild’ Irish family. She died at 
an advanced age, of paralysis. My fatlier was 36 and my mother 21 
at the time of their marriage. I was born three years after and was 
their only child. The marriage proved a most rmhappy one, they being 
utterly unsuited to each other in every way. 

"My father’s health during the first years of his marriage was very 
delicate, and I have reason to believe that it had been undermined in 
certain ways by his life abroad. I understand I was born with slight 
gonorrheal atteotion, and ae a child my health was very indifferent. This 
latter may have been brought about by the peculiarly unhappy and nn- 
natural life I led. I liad no companions of my own age, and did not 
even attend any school until after my mother’s death. My father superin- 
tended my education up to that time, and I had free aceess to a large 
and very varied library, and a great deal of solitary leisure to enjoy it in 
There were a number of medical and scientific books in it, which were my 
principal favorites, and £ remember deciding at a very early age to be a 
doctor. When about 6 years old I recollect having a sexual dream 
connected with a railway porter. It afforded me gi'eat pleasure to recall 
this dream, and about that time I discovered a method of self-gratiftea- 
tion (there is not much ‘teaching’ required in these mattersl). 

“I cannot say that the dream I have mentioned constituted abso- 
lutely the first intimation of inverted feeling, but rather that it crystal- 
liaed vague ideas which I might have already had on the subject. I can 
recollect that when about between 3 and 4 years of age a young fellow of 
about 20 come to our house several times os a visitor. Ho was fond of 
children, I suppose, and 1 generally sat on his knee and was kissed bj 
him. This was a source of great pleasure to me, but I cannot remember 
if it was accompanied by erection. I can only recall that his attention 
and caresses made a greater impression upon me than those of women. 
When about that age too T was often aroused when sleeping with my 
mother, and told not to lie on my face. 1 remember that erection was 
always preset on these occasions. Tlie dream was the first of many of 
its kind, and in my case they have never been accompanied by emission. 
They have always been of an ‘inverted’ character, Uiough I have ooca' 
sionally had dreams about women. These latter, however, have usuallj 
partaken somewhat of the nature of a nightmare! 

“Up to the age of 14 I felt much perplexed and depressed by my 
views on »exual desire, and was convinced that they were peouliai to 
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myself. This, combined with the solitaTy condition of my life, anh about 
four years* continued ill-treatment prior to my mothor’s death (she had 
given way to drinlc for that period), had a very injurious elTeet on my 
health, mental and bodily. Looking back from my present point of view, 
I can understand and forgive many things which appeared moustrous and 
unjust to me as a child. My mot]ier*8 life must have been a very unhappy 
one, and she was bitterly disappointed in many ways, very likely in me 
as well. My unfortunate, misunderstood temperament led me to be shy 
and secretive, and I was often ailing; and my training was not calculated 
to improve matters. At last, however, change and freedom came, and I 
was sent to a boarding-school. Here, of course, I soon met with attach- 
ments and gratifleations with other boys. I arrived at puberty, and my 
health improved under happier surroimdings. I was not long in discover- 
ing tliat my companions viewed the pleasures that meant so much to me 
from on entirely different standpoint. Their gratifications were usually 
accompanied by conversation about, and a general direction of thought 
toward, females. When I had turned 16, owing to monetary difficulties 
I was obliged to leave school, and was soon not only thrown on my 
own resources, hut accountable to no one but myself for my conduct. 
•Of course, my next discovery was that my case, so far from being 
peculiar, was a moat common one, and T was quickly initiated into 
all the mysteries of inversion, with its freemasonry and ‘argot.* Alto- 
gether my experience of inverts has been a pretty wide and varied one, 
and I have always endeavored to classify and compare cases which 
have come under my notice with a view to arriving at some sort of 
conclusion or explanation. 

“I suppose it is due to female versatility or impressibility that it is 
possible for me to experience mentally the emotions attributable 'to either 
sex, aecording to the age and temperament of my companion; for in- 
stance, with one older than myself, possessing well-marked male charac- 
teristics, I am able to feel all that surrender and dependence which is so 
essentially feminine. On the other hand, if witli a youth of feminine 
type and behavior I can realize, 'with an equal amount of pleasure, the 
tender, yet dominant, attitude of the male. 

"I experience no particular ‘horror’ of women sexually. I should 
Imagine that my feeling toward them resembles very much '^hat normal 
people feel with regard to others of their o-wn sox.” M. N. remarks 
-&at he cannot whistle, and that his favorite color is green. 

In this case the subject easily found a moral 'n},odus vwendi 
irith his inverted instinct, and he takes its gratidcation for 
granted. In the following case, which, I believe, is typical of a 
large group, the subject bas never yielded to his inverted im- 
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pulses, and, except so far as masturbation is concerned, has pre- 
served strict chastity. 

Histobt IXj— E.. S.j aged 31, American of Froncli descent. ‘‘Upon 
the question of heredity I may say that I belong to a reasonably healthy, 
proliflo, and long-lived family. On my father’s side, however, there is a 
tendency toward pulmonary troubles. He himself died of pneumonia, 
and two of his brothers and a nephew of consiunption. Neither of my 
parents were morbid or eeeentrie. IDxcepting for a certain sbynesa with 
strangers, my father was a very maaouline man. My mother is somewhat 
nervous, hut is not imaginative, nor at all demonstrative in her afleo- 
tions. I think tliat my own imaginative and artistic temperament must 
come from my father’s side. Perhaps my French ancestry has something 
to do witli it. With the exception of my maternal grandfatiiei, all my 
progenitors have been of French desoant. My mother’s father was 
English. 

“1 possess a mercurial temperament and a etrong sense of the ludi- 
crous. Though my physique is slight, my health has always been excel- 
lent. Of late years especially I have been greatly given to introspection 
and self-scrutiny, but have never had any hallueinations, mental delu- 
sions, nor hysterics, and am not at all superstitious. Spiritualistic mani- 
festations, hypnotic dabblings, and the other psychical fads of the day 
have little or no attraction for me. In fact, I have always been skeptical 
of them, and they rather bore me. 

“At school I was an indolent, dreamy boy, shirking study, but 
otborwise fairly docile to my teachers. From earliest childhood I have 
indulged iu omnivorous taste for reading, my particular likings being for 
travels, esthetics, metaphysioal ahd theological subjects, and more re- 
cently for poetry and certain forms of mysticism. 1 never cared much 
for histoiy or for scientiflo subjects. From the beginning, too, I showed 
a strong artistic bent, and possessed an overpowering love for all things 
beautiful. As a child I was passionately fond of flowers, loved to be 
in the woods and alone, and wanted to become an artist. My parents 
opposed the latter wish and I g^ve way before their opposition. 

“In me the homosexual nature is singularly complete, and is iiu- 
douhtedly congenital. The most intense delight of my childhood (even 
when a tiny boy in a nurse’s charge) was to watch acrobats and riders 
at the circus. This was not so much for the skillful feats as on account 
of the beauty of their persons. Even then I cared oliiofly for the more 
lithe and graceful fellows. People told me that ciious actors were wicked, 
and would steal little hoys, and so I came to look upon my favorites as 
half-devil and half-angel. When I was older and could go about -alone, 

X would often bang around the tents of traveUing shows in hope of catoh> 
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ing a glimpse of tlio actors. I longed to see thorn naked, without their 
tights, and used to lie awake at night thinking of them and longing 
to be loved and embraced by them. A certain bareback rider, a sort of 
jockey, used especially to please ino ou account of his handsome legs, 
Tvhioh ■were clothed in lleshiings 'np to his waist, leaving his beautiful 
loins uncovered by a breech-clout. Tliere was notliing consciously sep- 
fiual about these reveries, because at the time I had no sensual feelings 
or knowledge. Curiously enough, the woman-actors repelled me then 
(as th^ do to this day) quite as strongly as 1 was attracted by the men. 

'*1 used, also, to take great pleasure in watching men and hoys in 
swimming, but my opportunities for seeing them thus were extremely 
rare. X never dared let my comrades know how I felt about -these mat- 
■ters, but the sight of a well-formed, naked youth or man would All me 
(and does now) with mingled feelings of bashfulness, anguish, and 
delight. I used to tell myself endless stories of a visionary castle in- 
habited by beautiful boys, one of whom was especially my dear ebum. 

“It was always the prinee, in fairy tales, who held my interest or 
affection. 1 was constantly falling in love with handsome boys whom. I 
never knew; nor did I ever try to mix in their company, for I was 
abashed before them, and had no liking nor aptitude for boyish games. 
Sometimes I played with girls because they were more quiet and 
gentler, but I cared for them little or not at all. 

“As is usually the Odse, my parents neglected to impart to mo any 
sexual knowledge, and such as I possessod was gathered furtively from 
tainted sources, bad boys’ talk at school and elsewbore. My elders lot 
me know, in a vague way, that talk of the kind was wicked, and natural 
timidity and a wish to be ‘good’ kept me from learning much about 
sexual matters. As I never went to boarding-school, I was spared, per- 
haps, many of the degrading initiations administered by Icnowing. boys 
at such institutions. 

“In spite of what has been said abovo, I do not believe 'that I wbe 
sexually very precocious, and even now I feel that more pleasure would 
ensue from merely contemplating than from personal contact with the 
object of my amorous attentions. 

"As I grew older there came, of course, an undefined physical long 
ing, hut it -was the lecwty of those I admired which mainly appealed 
to me. At the time of puberty I spontaneously acquired the habit o1 
mastjirbation. Once while bathing I found that a pleasant feeling came 
with touching the sexual organa. It was not long before I was com 
firmed in the habit. At first I practised it but seldom, but afterward 
much more frequently (say, once a week), though at times months have 
elapsed without any indulgences on my part. 1 have only had erotie 
dreams three or four times in my life. The masturbation habit 1 
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regard as morally reprehensible and have made many resolutions to 
break it, but without avail. It affords me only the most momentary 
satisfaction, and is always followed by remorseful scruples. 

“I have never in my life had s^iy sexual feeling for a woman, nor 
any sexual connection with any woman whatsoever. The very thought of 
such a thing is excessively repugnant and disgusting to me. This is true, 
apart from any moral oonsiderations, and I do not think I could bring 
myself to it. I am not attracted by young women in any way. Even 
their physical beauty has little or no charm for me, and I often wonder 
how men can he so affected by it. On the uuher hand, I am not a 
woman-hater, and have several strong .fiends of the opposite sex. 
They are, however, women older than myself, and our friendship is based 
solely on certain intellectual or esthetic tastes we have in common. 

“1 have had practically no physical relations with men; at any rats^ 
none speciilcally sexual. Once, when about 10 or 21, 1 started to embrace 
a beautifully formed youth with whom I was sleeping, hut timidity and 
scruples got the better of my feelings, and, as my bedfellow was not 
amorously inclined towai'd me, nothing came of it. A few years after 
this I became strongly attached to a friend whom, I had already loiown 
for several years. Ciroumstanoes threw us very much together during 
one summer. It was now that I felt for the first time the full shock of 
love. He returned my affection, hut both of us were shy of sliowing our 
feelings or speaking of them. Often when walking together after night- 
fall we would put our arms about each other. Sometimes, too, when 
sleeping together we would lie in close contact, and my friend once sug- 
gested that I put my legs against Ms. He frequently bogged me to 
spend the night with him; hut I began to fear my feelings, and slept 
with him hut seldom. We neither of us had any definite ideas about 
homosexual relations, and, apart from what I have related above, we had 
no further contact with each other, A ferv months after our amorous 
feelings had developed my friend died. His death caused me great dis- 
tress, and my naturally religious temperament began to manifest itself 
quite strongly. At this time, too, I first read some writings of Mr, \ 
Addington Symonds, and certain allusions in his work, coupled with my 
recent experience, soon stirred me to a full consciousness of my inverted 
nature. 

“About eight months after my friend's death I happened to meet in 
a strange town a youth of about my own ago who exerted upon me a 
strong and instant attraction. He possessed a refined, handsome face. 
Was gracefully built, and, though he was rather undemonstrative, we soon 
became fast friends. 

“We were together only for a few days, when I was obliged to leave 
lor my home, and the parting caused me. great unhappiness and depres- 

8 
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sion. A few months after wo spent a vacation togotlior. One day during 
our tiip we wont swimming, and undressed in the saiiio bathhouse. 
When I saw my friend naked for tlm first time ho seemed to mo so 
beautiful that I longed to throw my arms about him and eovcr him with 
kisses. I kept my feelings hidden, however, hardly daring to look at 
him for fear of being unable to restrain my desires. Several times after- 
ward, in his room, 1 saw him strrpped, with the same effect upon my 
amotions. Until I had seen him naked my feelings for him were not of 
a pliysical character, but afterward I longed for actual contact, but only 
by embraces and kisses. Though ha was fond of me. Ire had absolutely 
no amorous longings for mo, arrd being a simple, pure-minded fellow, 
would have loathed me for mine and my inverted nature. I was careful 
never to let him discover it, and I was made very imhappy. when he con- 
fided that he was in love with a yormg girl whom he wished to marry. 
This episode took place several years ago, and though we are still friends 
nry emotional feelings for him have cooled considerably. 

“I have always been very shy of showing any affectionate ten- 
dencies. Most of my acquaintances (and close friends even) think me 
curiously cold, and ofterr wonder why I have never fallen in love or 
married. For obvious reasons I have never been able to tell them. 

“Three or four years ago a little book by Coventry Patmore fell 
into ray hands, and from its perusal resulted a strange blending of my 
religious and erotic notions. The desire to love and bo loved is hard to 
drown, and, when T realized that homosexually it was neither lawful nor 
possible for me to love in tliis world, I began to project my longings into 
the next. By birth I am a Boman Catholic, and in spite of a somewhat 
,skeptical temper, manage to remain one by conviction. 

“From Uio doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Eucharist, I 
have drawn conclusions which would fill the minds of ilio average pietist 
with holy horror; nevertheless I believe that (granting the premises) 
these . conclusions are both logically and theologically defensible. The 
Divinity of my fancied paradise resembles in no way tlie vapid concep- 
tions of Fra Angelico, or the Quartier St. Sulpice. His physical aspect, 
at least, would be better represented by some Praxitilean demigod or 
Flandrin’s naked, brooding boy. 

“While these imaginings have caused me considerable moral dis- 
quietude, they do not seem wholly reprehensible, because I feel that the 
ohief happiness I would derive by their realization would be mainly from 
the contemplation of the loved one, rather than from closer joys. 

“I possess only a slight knowledge of the history and particulars of 
.erotic mysticism, but it is likely that my notions are neither new nor 
peculiar, and many utterances of the few mystical writers with whoso 
^orks I am acquainted seem substantially in accord with my own long- 
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ings a\id oonclusions. In endeavoring to find lor them some sanction of 
valid authority, I have always sought corroboration from members of niy 
own sex; lieuco am less likely to have fashioned my views after those of 
hypersensitive or hysterical women. 

“You will rightly infer that it is difficult for me to say exactly 
how I regard (morally) tlie homosexual tendency. Of this much, how- 
ever, I am certain, that, even, if it were possible, I would not excliange> 
my inverted nature for a normal one. I suspect that the sexual emo- 
tions and even inverted ones have a more subtle signiflcance than is gen- 
erally attributed to them; but modern moralists either fight shy ot 
transcendental interpretations or see none, and I am ignorant and unable 
to solve the mystery these feelings seem to imply. 

“Patmore spealcs boldly enou^i, in his way, and Lacordairc has 
hinted at things, but in a very guarded manner. I have neither the 
ability nor opportunity to study what the mystics of the Middle Ages 
have to say along these lines, and, besides, the medieval way of looking 
at things is not congenial to me. The chief oharaoteristio of my tendency 
is an overpowering admiration for male beauty, and in this I am more 
akin to the Greeks. 

“I have absolutely no words to toll you how powerfully such beauty 
affects me. Moral and intellectual worth is, I know, of greater value, but 
physical beauty I see more clearly, and it appears to me the most vivid 
(if not the moat perfect] manifestation of the divine. A little incident 
may, perhaps, reveal to you my feelings more completely. Not long ago 
I happened to see an unusually well-formed young fellow enter a house 
of assignation with a common woman of the streets. The sight filled mo 
with the keenest anguish, and the thought that his beauty would soon be 
at the disposal of a prostitute made roe feel as if I were a powerless and 
unhappy witness to a sacrilege. It may be that my rage for male loveli- 
ness is only another outbreaking of the old Platonic mania, for as time 
goes on I find that I long less for the actual youth before me, and more 
and more for some ideal, perfect being whbse bodily splendor and loving 
heart are the realities- whose reflections only we see in this cave of 
shadows. Since the birth and development within me of what, for lack 
of a better name, 1 term my homosexualized Patmorean ideal, life has 
become, in the main, a weary business. I am not despondent, however, 
because many things still hold for me a certain interest. When tha+ in- 
terest dies down, as it is wont from time to time, I endeavor to bo 
patient. God grant that, after the end here, I may be drawn from the 
shadow, and seemingly vain imaginings into the possession of their 
never-ending reality hereafter.” 

Histobt X, — A, H., aged 62. Belongs to a family which eaiRnoit. 
be regarded as healthy, but there is no insanity among near relations.. 
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Fattier a very virile man of high charaoier anil good intelligence, but 
not sound physical health. Mother was high-strung anil nervous, but 
possessed of indomitable courage and very affectionate j she lived very 
happily with her husband. She became a chronic invalid and died, of 
consumption. A. H. was a seven montlia’ child, the third in the family, 
who were born very rapidly, so that there is only three years differ- 
ence in the ages of the first and third children. A. H. believes that 
one of his brothers, who has never married and prefers men to women, 
is also inverted, though not to the same degree as himself, amd he 
also suspects that a relation of his mother’s may have been an invert. 
Sister, who resembles the father in character, is married, but is spokeu 
of as a woman’s woman rather than a man’s woman. The family gen- 
erally are considered proud and ■ reserved, but of superior mental 
endowment. 

In early life A H. was delicate and his studies were often inter- 
rupted by iUnesB. Though living under happy conditions he was shy 
and nervous, often depressed. In later life his health has been up to 
the average, and he has usually been able to oonceal his mental doubts 
and diffidence. 

As a child he played with, dolls and made girls his companions 
until an age when he giw oonseione that his conduct was unusual 
and became ashamed, while his fattier seemed troubled about him. He 
regards himself as having been a very childish child. 

His conscious sexual life began between the ages of 8 and 
10. He was playing in the garden when he saw a manservant who had 
long been with the family, standing at the door of a shed with his 
penis exposed and erect. The boy had never scon anything of the kind 
before, but felt great delight in the exhibition and moved shyly toward 
tho man, who retreated into the shed. The hoy followed and was al- 
lowed to caress and play with the penis until ejaculation took place, 
ilia man replying, in reply to the ohUd’s innocent inq^uiries, that it "felt 
good.” This experience was frequently repeated with the same man, and 
the hoy confided in a hoy friend, with whom he tried to ascertain by 
personal experience what the "good feeling” was like, hut they were 
too young to derive any pleasure from the attempt beyond the joy of 
what was instinctively felt to be "eating forbidden fruit.” 

From this period his sexual tendencies began to become fixed and 
self-conscious. He has never at any period of life had a moment’s 
consaiouB sexual attraction toward a person of the opposite sex. His 
warmest friendships have, indeed, been with women and much, perhaps 
most, of the happiness he has enjoyed has been furnished by those 
friendships. But passion has only been aroused by persons of his own 
sex, generally by men much younger than himself. He feels shy and 
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unooi^fortablc in the presence oi men of hia own age. But oven at liis 
preseiit age, a toucli of a man or boy may cause the liveliest gratification. 

Shortly after the incident in boyhood, already narrated, A. H. 
induced a little boy companion to go to a quiet spot, where, at A. H.’b 
suggestion, each placed the other’s penis in his mouth by turns. 
A, n. had never heard of such a proceeding. It was a natural instinct. 
He began to masturbate at an early age. But he soon found a com 
panion to share hia passion. An older man, especially, married and 
with a family, became hia accomplice on every possible opportunity, 
and they would manipulate each other. At the age of 21, fellatio 
began to be practised with this man. It became a lifelong praetice 
and the preferred method of sexual gratification. He likes best to have 
it performed on himself, but he has never asked anyone to do for him 
what he would not himself do for the other if desired. There has never 
been pediealio. The penis, it may be added, is of good size, and the 
testicles ratlier large. 

No one has ever suspected A. H’s sexual perversion, not even hio 
physician, with whom he has long had a close friendship, imtil at a 
time of great mental distress A. B. voluntarily revealed his state. 
He is accustomed to refined society, has always read much, abhorred 
athletic pursuits, and loved poetry, children, and flowers. His love 
of nature amounts, indeed, to a passion. Wherever he has been he 
has made friends among the beat people. He confesses to occasional 
pei'iods of addiction to intoxicants, induced by sociable companionship, 
and only controlled by force of will. 

Eor business he has not the slightest aptitude, and cannot look 
after hia own affairs. He is always dreading poverty and destitution. 
He believes, however, that he passes among his friends as fairly capable. 

He considers that inversion is natural in his case and that he 
has a perfect right ;to gratify his own natural instincts, though he 
also admits they may be vices. He has never sought to influence on 
innocent person toward his own tendencies. 

Histoby XI. — D., knows of nothing abnormal in his ancestry. 
His brother has homosexual tendencies, but is also attracted to women. 
A sister, who is very religious, states that she has little or no sexual 
inclinations. They were all of a dreamy disposition when young, to 
the disgust of their teachers. He sent the following account of himself 
from the Univereify at the age of 20: — 

“When I was a child (before I went to school at 9),” he writes, “I 
vras already of on affectionate disposition, an affection turned readily to 
either sex. No boy was the cause of my inclinations, which were quite 
spontaneous. (No doubt, part of the cause may be found in our social 
system, by which ladies arc rather drawing-room creatures to be treated 
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with distant respect.) Wlion I was 10, nl a preparatory school/,! first 
began to form attaolnnenta with other boys of iny own age, in which 1 
always had regard to physical beauty. It is this stage, in* which the 
sesual element is latent, that Shelley speaks of as preceding love in ar- 
dent natures. 

“At 12 I learned masturbation, apparently by instinct, and, I re- 
gret to say, practised it to excess for the next seven years, always secretly 
and with shame, and often with the accompaniment of prurient imagin- 
ings which did not prevent my relations with those I loved being of a very 
spiritual nature. Masturbation was often practised daily, with bursts of 
repentance and abstinence, latterly more rarely. But until I was 16 I 
really knew nothing of sexual matters, and it was not till I was at least 
17 that I was conscious of sexual desire, which 1 repressed with shame. 

“Owing to excessive self-abuse, I am unable to emit except man- 
ually, but desire is strong. I think naked contact would sufiice, and in. 
any case interorural connection. Pedicaiio and fellatio I abhor. I lovo 
boys between the ages of 12 and 16; they must be of my own class, re- 
fined, and lovable. I only desire the active masculine part. I now regard 
my inclinations as natural and normal to me. The difllculty is that of 
leading the other party to regal'd it as such, besides the young age re- 
quired and elandeatine nature of proeoedings necessary. The moral dif- 
ficulties of oiroumstances are so strong that I have little hope of ever 
giatifying my passion fully. I have found myself deceived in the char- 
acter of the boy twice. The last friendship lasted three years, during 
which time I only saw him noiecd two or three times (this caused 
erection), never touched him pruriently, and only kiesed him once. 

“I have never found a satisfactory object of my affections, and 
my bappiness, perhaps my health, have been seriously injured. At my 
public school a master helped me to a truer understanding of those 
things. The merely animal sodomy wliioh exists in many public sobools 
was unknown. What I learned of sex I learned for myself. I am 
recommended to turn my aspirations to the abstract universal maid; 
but so fai at least I cannot do it. 

"Male Greek statuary and the PhO’drus of Plato have had a great, 
though only confirmatory, influence on my feelings. My ideal is that of 
Theocritus XIII, wherein Heroulas was bringing Hylas to the perfect 
measure of a man. My first thought is the good of my friend, but, except 
for the good subjective influence of passion, I have failed utterly. 

“I am very tall, dark, rather strong, tond of gfimcs, though I do not 
excel, owing to short sight. I am English, though I have French blood, 
which may account for an unreservedly passionate disposition. Though 
tmlike other people, I am not in the least feminine, nor has anyone 
thought BO to my knowledge, I can whistle easily and well. 1 am so 
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masculine that I cannot oven conceive of passive sexual pleasure in 
-women, much less in men. (That ia one of tlie diillculties in hoy-love.) 
My allectioua are inextricnhly hound up in tlie ideals of protection of one 
weaker than myself. In the eax-lier days, when sexuality was less con- 
scious, this was a great source of romantic feeling, the glamour of which 
is rather departing. I cannot understand love of adult males, much less 
if they are of lower class, and the idea of prostitution is nauseous to me. 

“I think I may say Uiat I have the esthetic and moral sense very 
strongly ingrained. Indeed, they are largely synonymous with me. I 
have no dramatic aptitude, and, though I flatter myself that my taste is 
good in music, I have no knowledge of musio. If I have a favorite color, 
it is a dark crimson or blue, of the nature of old stained glass. I derive 
great pleasure from all literary and pictorial art and arohiteoture; in- 
deed, art of all kinds. I have facility in writing personal lyrical verse; 
it affords me relief. 

“I think my inversion must be congenital, as the desire of contact 
witli those hoys I loved began before masturbation and has lasted through 
private and public resorts and into university life. The other sex does 
not attract me, but I am very fond of children, girls as well as boys. 
(If there is sexuality in this, which I trust there is not, it is latent).” 

This statement is of interest because it may -well lead us to suppose 
that the writer, who is of balanced mind and sound judgment, possesses 
a confirmed homosexual outlook on Ufe. Wliile, however, it is the rule 
for the permanent direction of the sexual impulse to be decided by 
the age of 20, that age is too early to permit us to speak positively, 
especially in a youth whose adolescent undifferentiated or homosexual 
impulses are fostered by university life. This proved to ha the case 
wiili T, D., who, though doubtless possessing a psychically anomalous 
strain, is yet predominantly masculine. On leaving the university his 
heterosexuality asserted itself normally. About six years after the 
earlier statement, he wrote that be had fallen in love. “I am on the 
eve of marrying a girl of nearly my own age. She has sympathy as 
well as knowledge in my fields of study; it -was thus easier for me 
to explain my past, and I found that she could not understand iflie 
moral objections to homosexual practices. My own opinion always was 
that the moral objections were very considerable, but might in some 
caees be overcome. In any case I have entirely lost my sexual attraction 
toward boys; though I am glad to say that the appreciation of tlieir 
charm and grace remains. My instincts, therefore, have undergone a 
considerable change, but the change is not entirely in the direction of 
normality. The instinct for sodomy in the proper sense of the word 
used to be unintelligible to me; since the object of attraction has be- 
come a woman this instinct is mixed with the normal in my desire. 
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Further, an element which much troubled me, as being most foreign 
to my ideal feelings, has not quite loft me — ^tho indecent and often 
scatologio curiosity about immature girls. I can only hope that the 
realization of the normal in marriage may finally kill these painful 
aberrations. I should add that the practice of masturbation has been 
abandoned.” 

Hisiobt XII. — ^Aged 24. Father and mother both living; the latter 
is of a better social standing than the father. He is much attached to 
his mother, and she gives him some sympathy. He has a brother who 
is normally attracted to women. Ho himself has never been attracted 
to women, and takes no interest in them nor in their society. 

At the age of 4 he first became conscious of an attraction for older 
males. From the ages of 11 and 10, at a large grammar-school, he had 
relationships with about one hundred boys. Needless to add, he considers 
homosexuality extremely common in schools. It was, however, the 
Oscar Wilde case which first opened his eyes to the wide presvaleuce of 
homosexuality, and he considers that the publicity of that case has done 
much, if not to increase homosexuality, at all events to make it more 
conspicuous and outspoken. 

He is now attracted to youths about 5 or 0 years younger than 
himself; they must bo good-looking. He has never perverted a hoy not 
already inclined to homosexuality. In his relationship ho docs not feel 
exclusively like a male or a female: sometimes one, sometimes the other,' 
He is often liked, he says, because of his luasculino character. 

Ha is fully developed and healthy, well over middle height, inclined 
to be plump, with full face and small moustache. 11c smokos many 
oigai'ettes and cannot get on without them. Though his manners are very 
slightly if at all feminine, he acknowledges many feminine ways. Ho is- 
fond of jewelry, until lately always wore a bangle, and likes vomen’s 
rings; he is very particular about line ties, and uses very delicate 
women’s handkerchiefs. He has always had a taste for music, and sings. 
He has a special predilection for green; it is the predominant color in 
the decoration of his room, and everything green appeals to him. He 
finds that the love of green (and also of violet and purple) is very wide- 
spread among his inverted friends. 

Histoet XIII. — Artist, aged 34. “The earliest sex impression that 
1 am conscious of,” he writes, "is at the age of 9 or 10 falling in love 
with a handsome hoy who must have boon about two years my senior. 
I do not recollect ever having spoken to him, but my desire, so far as 1 
can recall, was that he should seize hold of and 'handle me. I have a 
distinct impression yst of how pleasurable oven physical pain or cruelty 
would have been at his hands, 'I have noticed that in young children 
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it is ^ften difftoult to ditTcrcnUato the sexual emotions from what in 
the grown up would he definite cruelty.) 

“It must have been at about this time that I diacoveiud — entirely 
by myself — ^the act of masturbation. The process grew up quite natu- 
rally, though I cannot but think that the cooped-up life in a London 
street and a London school, with want of physical exercise, as well as 
•want of landscape, color, and beautiful form, had much to do with it. 
The tone of the school I was at was singularly clean, but I question 
whether the vaunted cleanliness of 'tone of day-schools can compensate for 
the open life and large discipline of an English public school. 

“How far tho rather frequent masturbation between tho ages of 10 
and 13 may have had to do with weakly health I do not know, but 
when I was 12 I was taken by my mother to a famous doctor. He made 
no inquiries of a sexual nature, but he advised that I should be sent 
away from London. He liad a sontimental horror of violent games, etc., 
for boys, and put aside various suggested public schools, finally I was 
sent to a private school at the seaside. 

“The private school was clean and wholesome. The plunge into the 
sexual aaeyiue ol the great public school that followed was effectually 

sudden. In my day — was a perfect stew of unclcannesa. There was 

plenty of inoontinence, not much orueliy, no end of dirty conversation, 
and a great deal of genuine affection, even to heroism, shown among the 
boys in their relations to one another. All these things Avere treated hy 
masters and boys alike as more or less unholy, with the result that they 
were either sought after or flung aside, according to the sexual or 
emotional instinct of each. Ko attempt was made at discrimination, A 
kiss was as unclean as the act of fellaiio, and no one had any gauge or 
principle whatever' on which to guide the cravings of boyhood. 

“My first initiation into the mysteries of sex was at tiie hands of 
the dormitory servant, who showed me his penis when he woke ms in the 
mornings, and masturbated me when he gave me my hot bath on a 
Saturday nig'ht. This old reprobate of 45 committed.the act of felUitio 
with most of the hoys in turn as he went the dormitory rounds. For the 
older lads I cannot speak, but over -os younger ones of 14 and 16 he exer- 
cised a sort of unholy terror and fascination. He was very popular; we 
came to him like doves to a snake. When I revisited my old school many 
years later he was occupying a very rcsponsihle ppsition in the college 
chapel, and I noticed that he wore that expression of sly reverence which 
I think I can now instantly detect when I see it in a man. 

“For the rest the dormitory was boisterous and lewd, and there was 
a good deal of bullying, which probably did little harm. My principal 
recollection now is of the filthy mystery of foul -talk, that I neither cared 
for nor understood. What I really needed, like all the other hoys, Avas a 
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little timely help over tlie seximi problema, Imt lliis we none of ua got, 
and each had to work out his own principle of conduct for himself. It 
was a longj diflicult, and wasteful process, and I cannot but believe that 
many of ua failed in tlie endeavor. We had come unprepared with any 
advice. Tho principle upon which we were apparently trained was the 
repression of every instinct. My mother was ignorant from innocence, 
my father from indifference, and so between Uiem I was sent out help- 
less, A mother incurs great responsibility in sending her child away un- 
prepared. A parent should not seek to shift hia responsibility upon the 
schoolmaster. Love alone should be the fount from which revelations 
should flow; tbs master, from the very nature of hia position, cannot 
reveal. » 

“An imminent breakdown in health — due, it would now appear, to 
quite obvious causes — relieved me from the purgatory of tho college 
dormitory, and I was removed to one of tho private houses. These es- 
tablishments were considered more select and less ‘rough.’ The social at- 
mosphere was, however, perhaps more unwholesome, because more effemi- 
nate, and was full of noble young sucklings. The nominal head of the 
house under normal conditions might have been a real leader; ns it was, 
the real head of the housp was a gilded young pariah, fairly low down 
in the school and full of hypocrisy and unnatiiral lusts. Tho boy who 
occupied the cubicle next to mine was also a bad case of se-xunl mis;- 
direction, though he had not tho social distinction to make him quite so 
refined a terror. I had every opportunity of watching him until, two 
years later, he was fortunately asked to leave. Ho talked bawd from 
morning till night, got drunk on one or two occasions, masturbated con- 
stantly without concealment, had several of tlio younger boys inter 
femora, though without evincing any care or affection for them, and gave 
one the impression of having been born for a brothel. His one redeeming 
quality was an element of good nature: a characteristic one often finds 
among such as are selfish and irresponsible. I have since been told that 
ho has gone completely to the dogs. Whether this young cub’s sexual in- 
stinets eould have been turned or guided I do not Icnow; but in a rougher 
and simpler life than that of a public school, in a more open and less 
hypocritical atmosphere, he might, perhaps, have been licked into better 
shape. Hypocrisy is a vice, however, that schoolboys themselves are 
fortunately free from. It comes later. The tone among the hoys was 
frankly and violently unclean, though unclean not from instinct, but 
from want of direction and from repression. 

“I have not a single happy recollection of this period of my school 
life. Yet out of this morass of misbegotten virtues I plucked my first 
blossom of genuine affection. I call it a blossom because it never ripened 
^eveu to flower. I had been given the extreme of filth to feed upon at 
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the ouAet, and now I found for myself the extreme of ohastily. It will 
be a matter of lifelong regret to me tlmt the love which was the lode- 
star of my school years was never fulfilled or set ■upon a sound basis of 

comradeship. 

“When I was about 16% years old there came into the house a boy 
about two years younger than myself, and who became the absorbing 
thought of my school days. I do not remember a moment, from the time 
I first saw him to the time I left school, that I was not in love with him, 
and the affection was reciprocated, if somewhat reservedly. He was 
always a little ahead of me in books and scholarship, but as our affection 
ripened we spent most of our spare time together, and he received my 
advances much as a girl who is being wooed, a little mockingly, perhaps, 
but with real pleasure. He allowed me to fondle and caress him, but 
our intimacy never went further than a kiss, and about that even was 
the slur of shame; there was always a barrier between us, and we 
never so much as whispered to one another concerning those things of 
which all the school obscenely talked. Any connecUon between our own 
emotions and the sexual morals of the school never occurred to us. In 
fact, wo lived a dream-life of ehasiity that could not relate itself to any 
human conditions. This was suddenly broken in upon. My friend was 
very beautiful and an object of attraction to others. That some of the 
elder boys had made offers of sexual intercourse to him I knew, but to 
him, as to me, that was unspeakable wickedness. One day I heard tliat 
four or flvo of these suitors of his had mishandled him; they had, I be- 
lieve, taken off his trousers and a'ttempted to masturbate him. The 
offense was probably horse play of an animal nature ; to me it seemed an 
unpardonable offense. The matter had been reported to the master by a 
servant, hut confirmatory evidence was needed before punishment could 
follow. I was torn asunder by passions I could not then analyze and in 
the end committed the greatest of schoolboy crimes, — ^I sneaked. The 
action under the circumstances was courageous, hut I was indifferent so 
long as the boy I loved judged me rightly. The result was that at the 
close of the term four or five of the senior hoys were ‘asked to leave.’ 
The remaining brief period of my school life, which had previously been 
a living hell, became really happy. That this should have been hroughl 
about to the harm of four or five hoys whose sin, after all, was but a 
misdirected impulse for which the system was responsible, seems to me 
‘now all very wrong. Of the boys sent away, however, certainly three have 
made honorable careers. For my friend and I, wo became more afraid 
of each other than before; as our affections increased, so our fear of 
them increased also. The friendship was too ethereal to live; but even 
yet we still have a deep respect for one another. 
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“Wlion at tlio age of 10 1 left sohool I was allowed, to knockabout 
for a year before entering college. During this time I picked up a sexual 
experience that may or may not have been a valuable one. I certainly 
look back upon it now, witli regret, if not wiUi horror. My father had 
discovered, some months before this date, tliat I was in the habit of 
masturbating, and he gave me what he conceived to be the right oounsel 
under the circumatanccs : ‘If you do this,’ he said, ‘you will never be 
able to use your penis with a woman. Therefore your best plan will 
be to go with a prostitute. Should you do this, however, you -will prob- 
ably pick up a beastly disease. Therefore the safest way would be to do 
it abroad if you get the chance, for there the houses are licensed,' 
Having delivered himself of this advice he troubled himself no further in 
the matter, but left me to work out my own destiny. The great physi- 
cian, to whom 1 waa talcen about this tim^ also gave me his advice on 
this point. “Masturbation,’ he said, ‘is death. A number of young men 
come to me with the same story. I tell them they are killing themselves, 
and you will kill yourself, too.’ The doctor’s hope was apparently to 
frighten his young patients into what he conceived to he natural condi- 
tions of life, and one went away from him with tlie impression that every 
sexual manifestation in one’s self was a physical infirmity, due to one’s 
own moral weakness. It took mo some time before I Could make up my 
mind to follow my father's advice, but after a period of real moral agony 
I deliberately and entirely in cold blood acted upon it. I sought out a 

scarlet woman in the streets of and went home with her. From 

something she said to me I know that X gavo her pleasure, and she asked 
me to come to her again. This I did twice, but witliout any real pleasure. 
The whole thing was too sordid and soulless, and the man who decides 
to take an evil medicine regularly has first to make up his mind that he 
really needs it. 

“At about the some time I chanced to be, for a few months, in a 
Herman university town, and I determined, as X had the opportunity, to 
carry the parental advice to the logical conclusion. I tried a licensed 
house. The place was clean and decent, and the conditions, I take it, 
such as one would normally find in any properly regulated continental 
city; but to me the whole thing appeared unspealcably horrible. It was 
8 purely commercial transaction, and it had not even the redeeming 
element of risk to one’s self, or of ofTcnse against a social or disciplinary 
code. I came away feeling that I had touched bottom in my sexual ex- 
periences, and I understood what it was that Faust saw when the red 
mouse sprang from the mouth of the witch in the Walpurgis dance. 

‘‘These were the only occasions upon which X have hnd sexual inter- 
course with women. Looking back to them now, they appear to me to 
have been almost inevitable; but if I bad my life over again I would 
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slmn IJiem aa 1 would a lethal draught. 1 believe I eamo out of the fire 
unscathed; probably, indeed, it did me good, in Uie sense that it made it 
possible for me to look deeper into life; though to what extent seeing 
the torments of the damned makes u& do tliia, perluips only a Dante 
could tell. To gain knowledge at the expense of the shame and misery 
of others X hold to be fundamentally wrong and immoral. What is to 
mo, however, the chief and bitterest thought is that X flung away the 
first spring of manhood where [ got no love in return. His virginity is, 
or should be, as glorious and sacred a possession to a youth aa to a 
maiden; to be guarded jealously; to be given only at the call of love, 
to one who loves him — be it comrade, mistress, or wife — and whom he 
can love in return. 

“The full university life into which I now entered at the age of 20 
brought with it a flood of new ideas, feelings and sensations. The friend- 
ships I made there will always remain the central ones in my life. Up 
to my last term at college at the age of 24 I still wore my chain-mail of 
artificial chastity; but then a change gradually set in, and I began to 
understand the relationship of the physical phenomena of sex to its 
intellectual and imaginative manifestationB. (I was not destined to fully 
realize this for some years and than exclusively through and out of my 
own personal experience.) It was the study of Walt Whitman’s Leases 
of Ch'oss that first brought me light upon this question. Hitherto I bad 
kept the two things locked up, as it were, in two separate air-tight com- 
pni'tments, — my friendships in one, my sex instincts in anotlier, — to be 
kept under and repressed by the public-school code as I conceived it. 

"It is needless to say that I was continually troubled by the cus- 
tomary sex phenomena; erotic dreams, loss of semen, troublesome erec- 
tions at night, etc. These I repressed as best I could, by habitual 'mas- 
turbation and b;^ the regular diet and exercise which academic life made 
possible. At one time, for the period of a year I should say, I tried to 
overcome the desire for masturbation by gradual stages, on the principle 
of the drunkard’s euro by which he took every day less tipple by the 
insertion of one pebble more in his bottle. I marked on my calendar 
the erotio dreams and the nights on which I masturbated, and sought 
gradually to extend the intervening periods. Six weeks, however, was 
the longest time for which I was able to abstain.” 

A few years later tlie writer of tliis communication formed an inti- 
mate relationship (in which he did not make the first advances) with a 
youth, some years younger tliau himself and of lower social class, whose 
development he was able to assist. "But for my part,” he remarks, "I 
owe him as much as I gave him, for his love lighted up the gold of affec- 
tion that was in me and consumed the dross. It was from him that I 
first learned that there was no such thing as a hard-and-fast line be- 
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tween the physical and the spiritual in friendship.” This relatipship 
lasted for some yearsj when the young man married; its olfocts are de- 
scribed as very beneficial to both parties; all the sexual troubles van- 
ished, toogther 'with the desire to masturbate. “Everything in life began 
to sing with joy, and what little of real creative work I may have done 
I attribute largely to the power of work that was born in me during 
those years." 

Histobt XrV. — Scotchman, aged 38. His paternal ancestors were 
normal, so far as he knows. His mother belonged to a very eeoentrie old 
Celtic family. Soon after 5 he become so enamored of a young shepherd 
that the boy had to be sent away. He practised masturbation many 
years before the age of ipuberty, and attaches importance to this as a 
factor in the evolution of liis homosexual life. 

He has had erotic dreams rarely about men, about women more fre- 
quently. Wliilc indifferent to women, he has no repulsion toward them. 
He has had connection with women two or three times, but without ex- 
periencing the same passionate emotions as with men. 

He would like a son, but he lias never been able to get up the neces- 
sary amount of passion to lead to marriage. 

He has always had a sentimental and Tlatonio affection for men. 
Of late years he has formed two friendships with adults of an affectionate 
and also erotic character. He cares little for anything beyond mutual 
masturbation and kissing; what he desires is the love of the male. 

In appearance there is nothing abnormal about him except an air 
of youth. He is vigorous both in body and mind, and has enormous 
power of resisting fatigue. He is an excellent man of business. Is a 
patient student. He sees no Imim in his homosexual passions. He is 
averse to promiscuity. His ideal is a permanent uniop which includes 
sexual relations. * 

HiBTOBY XV. — T. S., artist, aged 32. “I was- born in England. My 
father was a Jew, the first to marry out of his family and to marray a 
Christian. My great-grandparents were eousins; he was a German and 
she was a Dane. My grandparents were also oonsins; he was a Swede 
and she was a Dane. 

“My maternal grandfather was an English Protestant, and my 
maternal grandmother was Irish, fanatically Boman Catholic, and a 
very eccentric woman. 

“In my father’s family there have been many members of note. In 
my mother’s family there were many renowned lawyers. 

“My father had an elder hrotlier who was homosexual. He was 
already, at 31 years of age, a promineat author, when, he died of oon- 
sxunption, 1 have also a second cousin on my father’s side who is a 
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very good tenors h® i® iilso homosexual. In my mother’s family I know 
of nothing abnormal. 

“In neiUier family is there or has there been any insanity, but 
ratlier an overwoalth of brain. 

“My parents were an ideally happy couple. They were engaged 
after knowing each other six days, and after being separated three 
months they married. They were married thirty-flve years without a 
quarrel. I hare a brother three years older, born a year after their 
marriage, and a sister seven years younger. 

“My brother takes after his father in appearance. He is a great 
lover of women and much spoiled hy them. He is quite normal and 
abstemious. 

‘My sister is a very womanly woman. As a girl she disapproved 
very much of girl friendships and always conMed in her mother. 
At 13 years of age she met the man she is now married to. They waited 
ten years before marrying and are now an ideally happy couple. My 
sister is perfectly normal and very abstemious. 

“I lived my first ten years in Bngland, eighteen years in Sweden, 
ttvo years in Denmark, two years in Bavaria, Austria, and Italy, and 
am now living in Berlin. I consider myself English. I am mentally 
a man, but all my physical feelings and desires are those of a woman. 

“I am middle height and very slight. Weigh 106 English pounds, 
without clothes. My hands and feet aro small and well-shaped. Head 
of normal size. Features small. Eyes green. Have worn glasses since 
I was 7 years old. Complexion fair. Appearance not Jewish. The skin 
of ray body is very white, without blemish. Very little hair on my face. 
Hair on head and abdomen luxuriant. Ho hair whatever on stomach 
and chest. Color of hair auburn everywhere except below navel, that 
black. (My father’s, mother’s, and brother’s hair was brown. My sis- 
ter has auburn hair, and so had the aforementioned uncle.) My breasts 
are slightly round; my hips are normal. I do not gesticulate much. 
From my material self it would be difficult to draw the conclusion that 
I was homosexual. My sexual orgaus are normal. 

“My disposition is apparently bright, but in realiiy melancholy. 
Have very little love for hupian nature, but have a partiality for the 
British and Jewish races. Hate business, politics, sports, and society- 
Love music, art, literature, and nature. Deep interest in mysticism. 
Am clairvoyant. .Have been used many times as a medium. Lead twa 
separate lives, an outer and inner psychic life. Am a fatalist and a 
thcosophist. Profound belief in reincarnation, always have had, be 
cause when I was a little child I could ‘remember’ so much. Hav* 
an excellent memory, dating back to my third year. Have always 
been too self-analytical. Have from my earliest childhood felt myself ^ 
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an alien. Am vary sensitive, physically and psychically. Have no wiah 
to wear woman’s clothing or do woman’s work. As to clothes for myself, 
I prefer black and not much jewelry. 

“I could only love a perfectly manly man from 21 to 40 years of 
age, lie must bo physically beautiful and well made. Size of sexial 
organa plays no part. The muscles must be developed and the han(.t 
must be especially well shaped. Hands arc my fetish. (I could never 
love anyone with ugly hands.) He must have no odor issuing from his 
body (though I do not dislike faint perfmno when clothed), and, above 
all, never have a bad breath. He must be intelligent, love music, art, 
literature, and nature. He must be refined and cultured and have been 
about the world. Ho must have simplicity in behavior, dress, and man- 
ner, and, above all, be clean-bodied as clean-minded. Cynicism I cannot 
stand. (Here I may state I once owned a St. Bernard dog which 
reminded me much of my ideal. He was always sedate, always loving, 
and faithful; generally quiet. He only got excited when out in the ele- 
ments.) I have not been able to get on with people who have no sonsa 
of humor. From my birth I was physically weak. First I suffered from 
eczema. Being born with a double squint, T was operated on at 21^ 
and again at 3% years of ago, with excellent result. Prom 4 to 12 
years of ago I had convulsions (often), and all the illnesses of childhood. 
At the age of 12% years t took scoidet fever, followed by a weak heart, 
which grow stronger after a year, and Bright’s dlsense, which lasted 
fifteen years with hardly a break. This illness had its wonted effect of 
producing melancholia and upsetting the whole nervous system. 
Bright’s disease stopped suddenly but was followed by a succession of 
illnesses. Then I had neuritis very badly.' I then removed to Bavaria, 
and to regain nervous strength I was treated by Freud’s psychoanalytical 
method, with groat success. T had a very bad relapse, ns my brother, 
who had just heard I was homosexual, came to visit me and tlireatened 
to have me put under guardians, if my father should die. It took me 
weeks to recover from the shook. We broke off all intercourse and 
though my brother has been several limes in tire same town where T 
have been, we remain strangers. At this time my fatlier died suddenly 
Last spring four suicides of friends in so many weeks bad a very bad 
effect on my nerves. I am now in Berlin in better spirits, but the 
cramp continues badly at times. 

“To this I must add that since my fourteenth year, independent of 
any illness, I have suffered mentally and physically from menstrual 
pains recurring every twenty-eight days and lasting from six to eight 
days. That these were the equivalent pains to a woman’s menstruation 
periods 1 could get no doctor to admit till I was treated for a length 
,.of time by a Qerman nerve speciaUst. 
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*^rhe physical pains begin abruptly. Sudden congestions of hlood 
in the brain and in the abdomen. Sudden perspirations, heat and cold. 
Great nervous pains in the small of the back, also in the nerve-centers 
of abdomen and stomach. Sharp, shooting pains in the breasts and 
espeoially the nipples. Sudden toothache rvhich stops as suddenly. The 
skin becomes darker, sometimes mottled. 1 have the rrhole time a 
tasto of blood in iny mouth and often everything I eat tastes of hlood. 

I have great dilSculty at that time in eating meat. Physical longings 
for erotic adventure, counterbalanced hy mental nausea at the bare idea. 

"The mental symptoms are: sudden feeling of deep depression, 
suicidal tendencies, alternating with sudden inexplicable lightheartedness. 
Capriciousness and great dissatisfaction with myself and life generally. 
Horror at my own incompleteness of sex and sudden fits of hatred 
toward women and a great longing to be loved by men. This condition 
changes slowly back to the normal one. It takes several days for me 
to lose my physical weakness owing to it. 

"PhyBicBUy I was developed at 16 years of nge. Mentally T was de- 
veloped at a very early age, but I kept my inner life quite dark, always 
playing the innocent. Nobody at home believed me to know any- 
thing about life. They were at times very surprised when I fell 
out of the role I had planned for myself. Up till I waa 17 years of 
age nothing to do with other people’s morals was ever discuBsed before 
me. I looked so pure, and do now, that people we always careful in 
front of mo. My father never discussed such things with me. Prom 
my earlieiit childhood I loved men dearly, though I was always at 
daggers drawn with my father and brother. I worshipped my motlier 
then, as I do now. My sister and I did not at all get on aa children, 
though we are the best of friends now. She and her husband as well 
as my mother have been kindness itself ever since they knew of my 
condition. Not till I was over 30 years did I meet a man I loved aa 
well as my mother, and he is heterosexual. I must have loved my 
father and brother at first, hut continual confiicis, incompatible tem- 
peraments and mutual miaimderstandings and want of sympathy made 
life at home horrible. I must admit from my earliest ohildhood I had 
a certain contempt for my father and brother because I found them so ' 
materialistic. I had all my childhood rows with my brother. My 
father took his part, my mother mine. After I had recovered from my 
father’s sudden death (my first words were after reading the letter: 
'Thank God it isn’t mother!’) I f .It a great relief, but it took a long 
time for me to grasp that I was really free. 

“I have always liked women’s society and, as a youth, I was very 
fond of gossip, which I by no means am now. I have many women 
friends, more than men friends. These women friends are nil hetero- 
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sexual except one. I very often like elderly -women; I suppose I see 
mother in such -women. A woman never could make mo blush, but a 
man I admired could easily. 

“I was 23 years of ago when a married woman of good family 
asked me to come and spend the night with her. I went, and though 
she was beautifully built, cleanly, and though her garments and apart- 
ments were of the utmost good taste, I did not have any erection. On 
the other hand, I felt myself to be most unclean and bathed three times 
each of the following three days. Since then I have never tried to have 
sexual intercourse with women. 

"In Copenhagen I tried to excite my feelings with every class of 
woman, in vain. I suppose it is tliat my nature is so like woman’s 
that there can be no reaction. With men I am often very shy and 
nervous, tongue-tied, and my hands perspire. Never so -with women. 

“As a ehild 1 loved men and used to fall desperately in love with 
some who came to the house. I would, when no one was there, kiss 
their hats, or gloves, or even their sticks. 

"I can remember, when I was about 6 years, how I fell in love 
with a very good-looking 20-year-old German. Ho had very curly hair 
and his hands were very beautiful. He was very fond of me and I used 
to call him ‘my Boy.’ Wlien visiting us ho often used to ‘tuck mo in’ 
after the iinrao had gone down. He always had sweets or something 
for me. 1 can remember how I -used to fling my arms round his neck 
and cover his face with kisses. I would then draw his head down on 
my pillow and he would tell mo fairy-tales and I woiild go off to sleep 
quite happy. 

■“At 7 years of age, while staying in the country, a very good- 
looking gro'om, .about 26 years of age, misbehaved himself with mo. I 
often used to visit him in the stables, os this man bad a strange 
attraction for me. One day be tickled me. While doing so he pro- 
duced my, penis and also his o-wn, which was in full erection. He tried 
in every way to excite my feelings, in vain. For him the occasion ter- 
minated in an ejaculation; He forbade me to teU anyone, and I did not 
do so, but tried to find out all I could on the subject, -with little or 
no result. From that day I Imted ‘the groom and I felt a sort of guilt, 
as if 1 had ‘lost something.’ Not till I was 12 years did I -uuderstand. 

“From my earliest childhood I had one ideal of a man. From 
that ideal I have never swerved. At the age of 30 I found a friend who, 
though quite heterosexual, has, without gi-ying me any sexual inter- 
course, given me the love I. have always needed. He haa been for the 
last couple of years a second mother, father, sister, brother, and lover. 
Through him I have regained my health, my love of nature, and he has 
'lelped to deaden, my hatred toward human nature and my bitterness. 
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A bettsr friend I never wiali to find. It has made up for all the years 
of mental and physical suffering. One sti'ange thing is that the feeling 
is mutual. He has had a tragic Ufe, for his wife^ whom he loved beyond 
everything, died under very sad eiroumstances. He says I am the best 
male friend he has ever had. While with him, much of the lower nature 
in me was stamped out. I shall always look upon him as the turning 
point in my life. I think he wrought some of his ffnesi influence through 
his music. He played Beethoven and Wagner for me for a couple of 
hours every day for months, and thus opened up a new world to me. 

. . . He is six years older than 1 am. 

“At 10 years of age we moved to Sweden, a country I hated from 
first to last. About this time I began to notice that there was some- 
thing strange about myself. I felt myself an alien, and have done so 
ever since. An event of importance in my life was, I feel sure, when 
my father’s sister tried to take away my mother’s character. It was 
done in jealousy and spite, and my aunt had to beg my parents’ pardon. 
Outwardly the affair was patched upj but I feel sure my father never 
really forgave his sister. Jews never forgive. 

“This event awoke in me a great hatred toward women, and it 
was many years before I could at all control it. 

"At the age of 14 1 was much with a good-looking, musical Ameri- 
can, a year older than myself. One day, while romping, very much the 
same thing occurred as with the groom.- I still had no sexual feelings. 
We i'emained good friends. I often wished to kiss him. After the first 
time he would not allow it. He was very much liked among the officers 
and so-called high society men, and had always much money. About 
ten years later I heard he need to accept money after intimate inter- 
course with those society men. 

“During my fifteenth year I had great longing for sexual inter- 
course with men. At this time the fli'st signs of hair Avere to be seen 
on my abdomen. 

"At the age of 16 a gardener, a married man with family, initiated 
me into mutual self-abuse. He lived in the bock house of the apartment 
house we then inhabited. He Avas about 40 years of age, an ugly hut 
muscularly developed man. These practices took place in the cellar, to 
which there were three entrances. I never allowed him to kiss me and 
the sight of his children always awoke in me a great feeling of nausea. 
That Avas the natural reaction of a had conscience. For the man him- 
self I had the utmost contempt. This man told me of several parks and 
pissoirs where men met, tmd I went to these places now and again for 
erotic adventure. 

“I must here relate that at the age of 16 my mother warned me 
against seU-ahuse. It Imd the opposite effect, made me cturious, so I 
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bogan at once. I liave continued ever ainee, nt least once a daj'. have 
never bad an involuntary emihaion in my whole life.) Between 17 and 
22 it became necessary for me to do bo several timoa a day. Working 
at art, painting, and above all music and beauty have a strong influence 
over me and set my erotic longings in violent motion. 1 have never 
found this do me any barm. Abstinence, on the other band, has a very 
harmful effect on me, upsetting tho whole nervous and physical system 
I often find that there is a something very much wanting in self-abuse ; 
the commingling of two human bodies who are mentally as well as 
physically in sympathy gives an electrical satisfaction which quiets the 
whole nervous system. That at least has been my experience. 

“The gardener left and moved io the country. I then sometimes 
visited pissoira or, as they are often called, ‘panoramas’ (because they 
are round and one sees much there). What I saw in the parka during 
the long summer nights was quite a revelation. During the summer, 
whan tho husbands had sent their families in tho country, many of them 
led a very indiscreet life. What I saw tho tot summer killed all tho 
respect 1 had for elderly people. I had always connected marriage and 
ga-ay hairs with virlaia and morals; then I learnt otlaerwise. T must say 
I became about this time a eenanal pig. I knew how dangerous these 
places were on account of the police and blackmailers, hut that gave the 
hunt a double zest. At this time I led a double life and was always 
watching and analyzing myself. I had to do with heaps of men of 
nil classes. I was often offered money, but that I would on no condi- 
tion accept. To pay or to be paid kills every sort of erotic feeling in 
me and always has done bo. I once wisliod to experiment with myself. 
1 was offered a small sum of money by a former schoolmaster. 1 
accepted this just to see how it would affect mo. The next moment 1 
threw the money as far away as possible. Then I saw 1 had none of 
the prostitute natm-e in me. I was simply overwhelmed with sensuality. 
I considered I was a criminal and wished to see in how many ways my 
nature had the criminal instinct. I wanted to see if I could become a 
thief. I stole a silver button in a sliop where antiquities were sold, but 
I went to the shop the same day again and returned the button, without 
the people knowing. I found I could not become a thief. Then the 
question come. Why had I felt a criminal since my seventh year? Was 
it my fault? If not, whose fault was it} Not till I studied Freud’s 
psychoanalytical system did 1 get a clear insight into my own character. 

“When I was 20 years of age I met a gentleman one night in a 
heavy snow-storm. We walked and talked and understood each other. 
He belonged to one of Sweden’s first aristocratic families. He was 
extremely refined. He asked me to bis rooms. We undressed and lay 
down. He had a very beautiful head and a still more beautiful hoi~ 
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I think that all my ei-otio feelings wero mimbed by looking at his 
beautiful body. To me anything sensual would have been, sacrilege, 1 
thought, and I can remember the feeling of awe which came over me. 
no was then 20 ycnia of age, but his hair was quite white. Phst he 
did not understand, and then he was very gentle to me. I kept perfectly 
chasto for three whole months after the sight of his body. We saw 
each other often. Eight years later we met for the last time. He 
suffered much from melancholia. At that time I prevented him from 
committing suicide. This winter, however, he shot himself. 

“At the age of 22 my sister introduced me to a charming, intelli- 
gent and refined, half -English, half -Swedish painter. Wo 'recognized’ 
each other at once, though wo had never seen each other before, and 
even knew each other’s characters to the smallest traits. My parents 
liked him bettor than any friend I had ever had. My sister and he 
were from the first like sister and brother. The first evening in my 
home he and I kissed each other. The women were mad about him. 
Later I found many men were too, I was three weeks his senior. He 
had his own rooms. I have never fdt any such wonderful harmony as 
when our naked bodies mingled. It was like floating in ether. With 
him it was the only time I had been active in fellatio. We were much 
together, though not much physically, for he had many love affairs with 
women. Wlmt I loved was the way he would cut off all advances of 
men, I was his Tittle brother’ and so ho calls me to this day. lie is 
now married in America, and the father of a pretty little daughter. We 
are the best of friends to this day. 

“The two years in Copenhagen were some of the happiest I have 
spent, though nearly the whole time I was in physical pain. In Austria 
I found, among the Tyrolese peasants, that the Englishmen, who coma 
there in winter for sports and in the summer for mountain climbing, 
have demoralized the young male peasants with money. Homosexual 
intercourse is easy to get if you are willing to pay the price, — larger 
in season, less out of season. 

"In Italy it is merely a question of money or passion, but every 
thing in love there is quite transient 

-“In Bavaiia I found the love and peace 'which passeidi all under- 
standing.’ This love and friendship without anything of a physically 
intimate nature brought me hack from the ‘deep black gulf’ to which 
I was swiftly floating. When 1 met my friend I was nearly at the end 
of my tether. Wliat his love and friendship has done for me, together 
with Ereud's psychoanalytical system, nobody will ever know. 

“Since being in Berlin, a town I like very much, a new life has 
opened for me, a life where one lives as one likes if one does not have to 
do with young hoys. Here are homosexual baths, pensions, restaurants. 
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and hotcis, wnere you can go with one of your own aex at a certain 
fee per hour. Berlin is a revelation. But since being hare I And the 
physical erotic side of ray nature is little excited. I suppose it is the 
old story of ‘forbidden fruit.’ 

“My parents kept a very hospitable home. Xhe last two years in 
Sweden I was never at home. I hated society and knew much too much 
about the private histories of those who came to ray home. They all 
belonged to tlie highest society. The highest society and the lowest are 
very much alike. Of course ray parents knew nothing about these people. 
When I told my mother a great deal of private hjustory of people who 
came to our house, she was thunderstruck and could at last under- 
stand my contempt for so-called good society. I have visited in later 
years only in artistic and theatrical circles; I consider that class 
of people more natural than the other class and much more kind-hearted. 

“My life has q[uito another side, the mystic side. But that would 
he a much longer story than this. Suffice it to say, I am of a highly 
sensitive nature, gifted with second sight.” [A detailed record of l;he 
subject’s visions, premonitions of death of acqnaintanoes, etc., has been 
furnished by him.j 

“I tried on four occasions to commit suioide, but I now see there 
is nothing to be gained by doing so. 

"Two years ago I told my parents about my sexual condition. It 
was a frightful blow to them. My father had the oircumstances ex- 
plained to him; he never understood the matter and never disoussed it 
with me. Had I told him earlier I feel quite certain that, with his 
despotie nature, he would have put me in a madhouse. My mother 
and sister have treated me very kindly always. My brother has dis- 
owned me.” 

'Hisioky XYI.— Irish, aged 3G; knows of nothing unusual in his an- 
cestry. His tastes are masculine in every respect. He is strong, healthy, 
and fond of exercises and sports. The sexual instincts are abnormally 
developed: he confesses to an, enormous appetite for almost every- 
thing,— food, drink, smoking, and all the good things of life. 

At about the age of 14 he practised masturbation with other boys 
of the same age, and also had nauch pleasure in being in, bed with an 
uncle' with whom the same thing was practised. Later on he practised 
masturbation with every boy or man with whom he was on terms of 
intimacy; to have been iu bed with, anyone without anything of the 
sort taking place would have made sleep impossible, and rendered him 
utterly wretehecl. His crotio dreams at first were concerned with women, 
but more recently they are usually of young men, and very rarely of 
women. He is mostly indifferent to women, as also they have always 
been to him. Although good-looking, strong, and masculine, he has never 
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knoww a woman to bo in love with Mm. When about the age of 18 he 
imagined ho was in low with a girl 3 and ho haa often, between the ages 
of 20 to 30, eoliabitcd with proatitutes. He remembora on one occasion, 
many years ago, having connection with a woman seven or eight times 
in one night, and then having to masturbate at noon the next day. He 
is unmarried, and thinks it is unlikely that he ever will marry, hut he 
adds that if a healthy, handsome, and intelligent woman fell in love 
'with him ho might change his mind, as it would be lonely to be old and 
alone, and he would like to have children. 

He is never attracted to men older than himsdf, and prefers yontha 
between the ages of IS and 2S. They may he of any dans, but he does 
not like common people, and is not attached to uniforms or liveries. The 
requisite attractions are an intelligent eye, a voluptuous mouth, and 
“intelligent teeth." “If Aldbiados himself tried to woo me,” he says, 
"and had bad teeth, his labor would be in vain." He has sometimea been 
the active participant in pedioatio, and has tried the passive rOle out of 
curiosity, hut prefers fellatio 

He docs not consider tliat he is doing anytMng wrong, and regards 
his acts as quite natural. Hia only regret is the absorbing nature of his 
passions, which obtrude themselves in season and out of season, seldom 
or never leaving him quiet, and sometimes making Ms life a hell. Yet 
he doubts whether he would change himself, even if he had the power, 

Histout XVII. — ^Ago 25 3 is employed in an ordinary workshop, and 
lives in tho back alley of a large town in which he was bom and bred. 
Fair, slight, and refined in appearance. The sexual organs are normal 
and well developed, and the sexual passions strong. Hia mother is a hig 
masouline woman, and he is much attached to her. Father is slight and 
weakly. He has seven brothers and one sister. Homosexual desires 
began at an early age, though he does not seem to have come under any 
perverse influences. He is not inclined to masturbation. Erotic dreams 
are always of males. He declares he never cared lor any woman, except 
hia mother, and that he could not endure to sleep with a woman. 

He says he generally falls in love with a man at first sight — as a 
rule, some one older than himsdf and of higher class — and longs to sleep 
and be with him. In one case ho fell in love with a man twice his own 
age, and would not rest until he had won Ms affection. He does not 
much care what form the sexual relation takes. He is sensitive and femi- 
nine by nature, gentle, and affectionate. He is neat and orderly in Ms 
habits, and fond of houseworks helps his mother in washing, etc. He 
appears to think that male attachments are perfectly natural. 

Histobst XVni.— Englishman, bom in Paris; aged 26; an actor. 
He belongs to an old English family; his father, so far as he Is aware, 
had no homosexual inclinations, nor bad any of his ancestors on tbs 
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paternal side; but he beliovcs that his molher’s family, and csppcially 
a maternal uncle who had a strong feeling for beauty of fom, were more 
alcin to him in this respect. 

His earliest recoUections show on attraction for molos. At chil- 
dren’s parties ho incurred his father’s anger by kissing other small boys, 
and his feelings grew in intensity with years. He has never practised 
self-abuse, and seldom had erotic dreams; when they do occur they aro 
about males. 

His physical feeling for women, is one of absolute indifference. He 
admires beautifvil women in the somo way as one admires beautiful 
scenery. At the same time he likes to talk with clever women, and has 
formed many friendships with frank, pure, and cultivated English girls, 
for whom he has the utmost admiration and respect. Marriage is 
impossible, because physical pleasure with women is impossible; he has 
tried, but cannot obtain, the slightest serual feeling or excitement. 

He espeoially admires youths (though they must not he immature) 
from Id or 17 to about 26. The type which physically appeals to him 
most, and to which he appeals, is fair, smooth-skinned, gentle, rather 
girlish and effeminate, with the effeminacy of the ingdnue, not the 
coootte. His favorite to attract lum must be subimsaive and womanly; 
he likes to he the man and the master. On this point he adds: “The 
great passion of my life is an exception, and stands on an utterly 
different level. It realizes an ideal of marriage in which neither is mas- 
ter, hut both share a joint empire, and in which tiyanny would be equally 
painful to both. But ilria friendship and love is for an equal, a year 
younger than myself, and docs not preclude other and less creditable 
Uaiaona, plvyaioal constancy being impossible to men of our caliber.” 

' Pedioatio is the satisfaction he prefers, provided he takes the active, 
never the passive, rOle. He is handsome, with broad shoulders, good 
figure, and somewhat classic type of face, with fine blue eyes. He likes 
boating and skating, though not cricket or football, and is usually ready 
for fun, but has, at the same time, a taste for reading. 

He has no moral feelings on these matters; he regards them os out- 
side ethics, mere matters of tempeiam(mt and social feeling. If England 
were underpopulated he thinks he might possibly feel some slight pangs 
of remorse; but, as things aje, he feels that in prostituting males rather 
than females he is doing a meritorious action. 

HiSTOnT XIX. — T. N. His history is given in his own words, 

"Ikom the time of my earliest imaginings 1 have always been 
attached by strength in men and often thought about being carried off 
by big warriors and living with them in caves and else'vfhere. When 
about 7 a young man used to show me his penis and handle mine 
occasionally. At private boarding school masturbation was fairly fre- 
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quenhanct I suppose I was initiated about 12 or 13. After leaving I 
occasionally indulged, but nothing happened until I was about 20, except 
that I was often attracted by strong, well-built young men of good 
character; a man who was not honest and good-hearted had no attrac- 
tion. At 20 I was much attached to a young man of my own ago. 
He was engaged. This did not prevent him on one occasion endeavoring ' 
playfully and with his brother to obtain access to my person. I suc- 
cessfully resisted, although if Ite only had been present I should not have 
done so, but welcomed the attempt, and I have often regretted 1 did not 
let him know this. But I had a dim idea that my penis was somewhat 
undeveloped and tills made me shy. Circumstances separated us. 
About two years later I was crossing the Channel when I engaged in 
conversation with a man about eight years older, who was one of our 
travelling party. I think the attraction was a case of love at eight, cer- 
tainly on my side. A few nights later he 'had so arranged that we 
shared a bedroom, and ho very soon came over to me and. tenderly 
handled my person. I reciprocated apd I look back all these years to 
that sight with pleasure and no feeling ot shame. On one occasion, 
about this time, I liappened to be sleeping with another young fellow 
(an office mate) on a holiday, when I awoke and found Mm liandling 
my penis caressingly. I gently removed his hand and turned over. 1 
thought none the less of him, but my body seemed to belong only to 
myself and the friend I loved. He was not an urning, I am sure, but 
we were often together and I much entered into his interests and felt 
infinite satisfaction with life, made good progress and many frionds. 
Our physical intimacy was repeated, he taking the active part in inter- 
ciiiral contact. Then he married very happily. Our friendship remains, 
but oimoumatances prevent our often meeting, and tliere is no longer 
desire on either part. 

'Tor some years I was rather lonely in spite of friends. I was 
somewhat attracted to another man, but his superior social position was 
a defect to me. Then when about 28 I came in contact with a young 
man of 24, of the artisan class, but superior in ideals and intelligence to 
most men. I loved Mm at first glance and to this day. At first it was 
just friendsMp, but soon his form, voice, and thoughts entered into my 
very soul by day and night. I longed always to be near him, to see him 
progress and help him if I could. I would joyfully have given up home, 
friends, and income, and followed Mm to the end of the world, preferably 
an island where we two might at least be the only whita men. He 
seemed to embody all 1 longed for in the way of knowledge of nature, 
of strength, of practical ability, and the desire to imitate Mm in these 
things widened and strengthened my oharaeter. The first time I slept 
with bini I eonld only summon oourage to put my arm oven Ms chest.. 
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but I could not sleep for unsatisfied desire, and the unrelieved emotion 
caused a dull pain, on the morrow. I had always disliked conversation 
that might be regarded as bordering on Lha obseeno, and consequently 
•was very ignorant on most matters; it pained me oven to hear him 
laugh at such remarks. I think if he had been intimate with me I 
should have not eonveraed much on such topics, but now I felt pleasure 
in such things with him as they expressed intimacy. I dreamed about 
him and was never really happy in his absence; the greatest joy would 
havo been to have slept in his armt; the hairiness of his legs and arms 
were also moat fascinating. Perhaps a year later, we were again at iiight 
together, and this time I by degrees felt his private organs, but he was 
cold and I felt a little unsatisfied. I wanted to be huggeds This hap- 
pened once more, and then on a later occasion, — not that it afforded me 
much gratification, but because I wanted to stimulate him to ardor, — 
I attempted masturbation. This aroused his disgust and I was conse- 
quently dismayed. He told me I ought to marry and, although I knew 
Ms love was all I wanted, I did not feel but what I could make a woman 
happy. The' constant unrelieved creetions which took place when I saw 
my friend adopt a graceful attitude caused pain at the bottom of my 
back, and I consulted two specialists, who also advised marriage. I did 
not tell thorn I was an ‘invert,’ for I hardly knew it was a recognized 
thing, but I did tell them something of wliab had taken place, and they 
made next to no comment, but implied it was frequent. My friend now 
felt repulsion toward me, but did not express himself, and as other 
circumstances then caused a balmier between us to a certain extent, 1 
did not realize the true reason of his coldness. But 1 felt utterly 
misei'ablo. Wlien I mot a noble woman whom I had long known 1 asked 
her to be my wife and she oonseuted. Although I told her very soon, 
and long before our marriage, of my limitations as a husband and of my 
continued longing for my friend, I feel now I did a great wrong, and I 
cannot understand why I was not more eonscions of this at the time; 
that I was to a certain extent deceiving her relations was inevitable. I 
had exp)eeted to devote my life in maldng ber happy/ but I soon found 
that the true reason of my friend’s apparent unfaithfulness was my 
own action, combined with a feeling on bis part that it was as well that 
our affection should cease even at the cost of misunderstanding. Since 
then, three years ago, I have not bad a happy day or night, and am 
therefore quite unable to promote happiness in others. Without my 
friend, I can find no satisfaction with wife, child, or homa Life has 
become almost unbearable. Often I have seriously thought of commit- 
ting suicide, only to postpone it to a time which would he less cruelly 
inopportune to others. I see my friend (now married) almost daily, 
and suffer tortures at seeing others nearer to him than myself. No 
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cxi)l((jiation spema poabible, as the whole idea of inversion is so repugnant 
to him, and being an honorable man he would feel marital ties pre- 
clude any warmth of niTection. But all Iho longing of my life seems 
to be culminating in a driving force which will cia'ry me to the male 
prostitute or to death. I can concentrate ray mind on nothing else, and 
consequently have become inedlcienl in work and have no heart for play. 

I know if my longings could be occasionally satisfied I should imme- 
diately recover, but'my fear is that if I killed myself those who knew me 
in happier days would only be confirmed in the impression of my degen- 
eracy and would feel my instmeis had caused it, whereas it is the 
denial and starvation of them which would have brought about the 
result. I know now by experience of self and otiiers that my disposition 
is congenital and that I have been rendered unhappy myself and a 
cause of unhappiness to others by the too late knowledge of myself. 
The example of my former friend who married misled me to think I too 
could marry and make a happy home; so that when the man 1 loved 
advised me T resolved to do so, as I would have done almost anything 
else he suggested. If I could have withdrawn from the engagement 
without embairasament to the devoted woman who became my wife I 
would have done so, if she gave me the opportimity. Nothing in. my 
married stale has brought me pleasure and I often wish my wife would 
cease to love me so that we might separate. But she would be heart- 
broken at the suggestion and T feel driven to attempt to relieve my 
feelings even in a way Uiat has previously seemed repulsive to me, — I 
mean by use of money. 

"Abeut my feelings toward my child there is not much lo eny, 
as they are not very strong. I believe I carry him and help bathe and 
attend to him as much as most fathers, and when he is a few jrars 
older I hoje I may find hun very companionable. But he has brought- 
'me no real joy, though I see other men look at him almost with affeo'- 
lion. But he has brought added happiness to his mother.” 

'Tlie next case is interesting as showing the mental anci 
emotional development in a very radical case of sexual inversioiL 

Hisxort XX. — Englishman, of independent means, aged 49. Hie 
father and his father's family were robust, healthy, and prolific. On hie 
mother’s side, phthisis, insanity, and occentiicity are traceable. He be- 
longs to a large family, some of whom died in early cbildhood and at 
birth, while others are normal. He himself was a weakly and highly 
nervous child, subject to night-terrors and Bomnambulism, excessive shy- 
ness and religious disquietude. 

Sexual couBciousneas awoke before the age of 8, when bis attention 
was directed to his own, penis. His nurse, while out walking with him 
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one day, told him that •when littlo boys grow' up iheir penes fa^l off. 
The nursery-maid sniggei’ed, and he Xclt that there must bo something 
peculiar about the penis. He suffei'cd froini irritability of the prepuce, 
and the nurse powdered it before he went to sleep. There was no transi- 
tion from this to self-abuse. 

About the same time he became subject to curious half-waldng 
dreams. In these he imagined himself the servant of several adult naked 
Bailors; he crouched between their thighs and called himself their dirty 
pig, and by their orders he performed services for their genitals and but- 
tocks, which lie contemplated and handled with relish. At about the 
same period, when these visions began to come to him, he casually heard 
that a man used to come and expose his person before the wdndow of a 
room where tlie maids sat; this tronhled him vaguely. Between the age 
of 8 and 11 he twice took the penis of a cousin into his mouth, after 
they had slept together; the feeling of the penis pleased him. When 
sleeping with another cousin, they used to lie with hands outstretched 
to cover each other’s penis or nates. He preferred the natee, but his 
eousin the penis. Neither of these cousins was homosexual, and there 
was no attempt at mutual masturbation. ITc was in the habit of playing 
with five male cousins. One of these hoys wan unpopular with the othara, 
and they invented a method of punishing him for supposed offenses. 
They sat around the room on chairs, each with his penis exposed, and 
the boy to be punished went around the room on his knees and took each 
penis into his mouth in turn. This was supposed to humiliate him. It 
did not lead to masturbation. On one occasion the child accidentally ob- 
served a boy who sat next to him in school playing with his penie and 
caressing it. This gave him a powerful, uneasy sensation. With regard 
to oil those points the subject observes that none of tho boys wiih whom 
he was connected at this period, and who were exposed to precisely the 
same infiuences, became homosexual. 

He was himself, from the first, indifferent to the opposite sox. In 
isarly childhood, and up to the age of 13, he had frequent opportunities 
of dosdy inspecting the sexual organs of girls, his playfellows. These 
roused no sexual excitement. On the contrary, the smell of the female 
parts affected him disagreeahly. When he once saw a schoolfellow copu- 
lating with a little girl, it gave him a sense of mystical horror. Nor did 
the sight of the male organs arouse any particular sensations. He is, 
however, of opinion that, living with his sisters in childhood, ho felt more 
curious about his own sex as being more remote from him. He showed 
no effeminacy in his preferences for games or work. 

He went to a public school. Here he was provoked by boy friends 
to masturbate, hut, though he often saw the act in process, it only in- 
opired him with a sense of indecency. In Ms fifteenth year puberty com- 
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mencStl wilh nocturnal cmiaaionn, and, at the same time, ho began to 
masturbate, and continued to do so about once a Tveek, or once a fort- 
night, during a period of eight months; always wiili a feeling that that 
was a poor satisfaction and repulsive. His thoughts were not directed 
cither to males or females while masturbating. He spoke to his father 
about these signs of puberty, and by his fatber’s advice he entirely 
abandoned onanism ; ha only resumed the practice, to some extent, after 
the age of 30, when he \ms without male comi'adeship. 

The nocturnal emissions, after he had abandoned self-abuse, became 
very frequent and exhausting. They were medically treated by tonics 
such, as quinine and strychnine. He thinks this treatment exaggerated 
his neurosis. 

All this time, no kind of sexual teeUng for girls made itself fdt. 
Ho could not understand what his schooifellows found in women, or the 
stories they told about wantonness and delight of coitus. 

His old dreams about the sailors had disappeared. But now he 
enjoyed visions of beautiful young men and exquisite statues; he often 
shed tears when he thought of them. These dreams persisted for years. 
But another kind gradually usurped their place to some extent. These 
second visions took the form of the large, erect organs of naked young 
grooms or peasants. These gross visions offended Ms taste and hurt him, 
though, at the same time, they evoked a strong, active desire for pos- 
session; he took a strange, poetic pleasure in the ideal form. But the 
seminal losses which accompanied both kinds of dreams were a perpetual 
source of misery to him. 

There is no doubt that at this time — that is, between ^he fifteenth 
and seventeenth years— a homosexual diathesis had become established. 
Ho never frequented loose women, though he sometimes thought that 
would be the best way of combating his growing inclination for males. 
And he thinks that he might have brought himself to indulge freely in 
purely sexual pleasure with women if ho made their first acquaintance 
in a male costume, as diiardeuses, OhoruUm, court-pages, young hal- 
berdiers, as it is only when so clothed that women on the stage or in 
the ball-room have excited Mm. 

His ideal of morality and fear of venereal infection, more than 
physical incapacity, kept him what is called chaste. He never dreamed 
of women, never sought their society, never felt the slightest sexual ex- 
citement in their presence, never idealized them. Esthetieally, he thought 
them far less beautiful than men. Statues and pictures of naked women 
had no attraction for him, while all objects of art which, represented 
handsome males deeply stirred him. 

It was in his eighteenth year that an event occurred which he 
regards as decisive in Ms development. He read Plato, A new world 
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oppnetlj and ho felt lhat his own nature hart been revoalod. Next yfar ho 
formed a paaaionalo, but pure, fiiendahip with a boy oi Ifi. Personal 
eoatdct with the boy caused erection, extreme agitation, and oclung 
pleasure, but not ejaculation. Through four years bo never saw the 
boy naked or touched him pruriently. Only twice ho kissed him. Ho 
Bays that these two kiaaea were the moat perfect joys ho ever felt. 

His father now became seriously anxious both about hia health and 
Ms reputation. He warned him of tho social and legal dangers attending 
hia temperament. But he did not encourage him to try coitus with 
women. He himself thinks that his own sense of danger might have 
made this method sncccssinl, or that, at all events, the habit of inter- 
com se with women might have lessened neurosis and diverted his mind 
to some extent from homosexual thoughts, 

A period of great pain and anxiety now opened for him. But his 
neurasthenia increased; he suffered from insomnia, obscure cerebral dis- 
comfort, stammering, chronic conjunetivitiB, inability to concentrate his 
attention, and dejection. Meanwhile Ms homosexual emotions strength- 
ened, and assumed a more sensual character. He abstained from indulg- 
ing them, as also from onanism, but he was often forced, with shame and 
reluctance, to frequent places — ^baths, urinaries, and so forth— -where 
there were oppoitunities of seeing naked men. 

Having no passion for women, it was easy to avoid thoitt Yot 
they inspired him with no exact horror. He used to di'eam oi finding 
an exit from his painful situation by oohabitatiou with some coarse, 
boyWi girl of the people; but his dread of syphilis stood in the way. 
He felt, however, that he must conquer himself by efforts of will, and 
by a persistent direction of his thoiighls to heterosexual imagos. He 
sought the society of distinguished women. Once he coaxed up a ro- 
mantic affection for a young girl of 16, which came to nothing, probably 
because the girl felt the want of absolute passion in his wooing. She 
excited his imagination, and he really loved her; but she did nol^ even 
in the closest contact, stimulate bis sexual appetite. Once, when he 
kissed her just after she had risen from bed in tho morning, a curious 
physical repugnance came oyer him, attended with a sod feeling of 
disappointment. 

He was strongly advised to marry by physicians. At last he did 
so. He found that he was potent, and begot several children, but ha 
also found, to his disappointment, that the tyranny of the male genital 
organs on his fancy increased. Owing to this cause his pkysical, mental, 
end moral discomfort became acute. H’s health gave way. 

At about the age of 30, unable to endure his position any longer, 
he at last yielded to Ms sexual indinations. As he began to do this, he 
also began to regain calm and comparative health. He formed a close 
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allianof with, a youth of 19. This liaison was largdy sentimental, and 
juMked hy a kind of etharealized sensuality. It involved no sexual acts 
beyond kissing, naked contact, and rare involuntary emissions. About 
the age of 30 he began freely to follow homosexual inclinations. After 
this he rapidly recovered his health. The neurotic disturbances subsided. 

He has always loved men younger than himself. At about the age 
of 27] he had begun to admire young soldiers. Since he yielded freely 
to his inclinations the men he has Bought are invariably persons of a 
lower social rank than his own. He carried on one liaison continuously 
for twelve years; it began without passion on the friend’s side, but 
gradually grew to nearly equal strength on both sides. He is not 
attracted by uniforms, but seeks some uncontaminated child of nature. 

The methods of satisfaction have varied with the phases of his 
passion. At first they were romantic and Platonic, when a hand-touch, 
a rare kiss, or mere presence sulliced. In the second period sleeping side 
by side, inspection of the naked body of the loved man, cmbracements, 
and occasional emissions after prolonged contact. In the third period 
the gratification became more frankly sensual. It took every shape! 
mutual masturbation, inierorural coitus, fcllaiio, imvmalio, and ooca- 
flionally notive pedioatio; always according to the inclination or concession 
of the beloved male. 

He himself always plays the active, masculine part. He never 
yidds himself to the other, and he asserts that he never has the joy 
of finding himself desired with ardor equal to his own. He does not 
shrink from passive pedieatio; but it is never demanded of him. Coitu' 
with males, as above described, always seems to Mm healthy and 
natural; it leaves a deep sense of well-being, and has cemented durable 
friendships. He has always sought to form permanent ties with the 
men whom he has adored so excessively. 

^ He is of medium height, not robust, but with great nervous energy, 
with strong power of will and self-control, able to resist fatigue and 
changes of external circumstances. 

In boyhood he had no liking for female occupations, or for the 
society of girls, preferring study and solitude. He avoided games and 
the noisy occupations of boys, hut was only non-masculine in his indif- 
ference to sport, was never feminine in dress or habit. He never buo- 
cceded in his aitemxts to whistle. He is a great smoker, and has at 
times drunk much. Ho likes riding, skating, and climbing, but is a 
poor horseman, and is clumsy with Ms hands. He has no capacity for 
the fine arts and music, though much interested .in them, and is a 
prolific author. 

He has suidered extremely throughout life owing to his sense of the 
difference between himself and normal human beings. No pleasure he has 
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enjoyed, he dcclnreH, ean equal a thmiaancUh part of the pain'VjauBed 
by the internal conaeiouancsa of parinhdom. The utmost ho can plead 
in his o-wn defense, ho admits, is irresponaihility, for he acknowledges 
that his impulse may be morbid. But he fools ahsolutcly eortnin tlinl 
in early life his health was ruined and his moral repose destroyed owing 
to the perpetual conflict with liia own inborn nature, and that relief and 
strength came with indulgence. Although he always has before him the 
terror of discovery, he ia convinced that hia sexual dealings with men 
have been thoroughly wholesome to himself, largely increasing his 
physical, moral, and intellectual energy, and not injurious to others. He 
has no sense whatever of moral wrong in liis.actions, and he regards the 
attitude of society toward those in. his position as utterly unjust and 
founded on false principles. 

The next ease is, like the foregoing, that oP a successful man 
of letters who also passed through a long period of mental con- 
flict before he became reconciled to his homosexual instincts. 
He belongs to a family who are all healthy and have shown 
marked ability in diHorcni intellectual departments. He feels 
certain that one of hia brothers is as absolute an invert as him- 
self and that another is attracted to both sexes. I am indebted 
to him for the following detailed narrative, describing his emo- 
tions and experiences in childhood, which I regard as of very 
great interest, not only as a contribution to tlic psychology of 
inversion, but to the emhijology of the sexual emotions gener- 
ally. Wo here see described, in an unduly precocious and hyper- 
eathetic form, ideas and feelings which, in a slighter and more 
fragmentary shape, may be paralleled in the early experiences of 
many normal men and women. But it must he rare to find so 
many points in sexual psychology so definitely illustrated in a 
single child. It may be added that the narrative is also not with- 
out interest as a study in the evolution of a man of letters; a 
child whose imagination was thus early exercised and developed 
was predestined for a literary career. 

HisroBT XXI. — “Almost the earliest recollection 1 have is of a 
dream, which, from my vivid recollection of its details, must have re- 
peated itsdf, I think, more than once, unless my waking thoughts un- 
consciously added definition. From, thia dream dated my consciousness 
of the attraction to me of my own sex, which has ever since dominated 
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my lifii. The dream, suggested in part, I thiuk, by a picture in an illus- 
trated newspaper of a mob murdering a church, dignitary, took this 
form ! I dreamed that I saw my own father murdered by a gang of ruf- 
fians, but I do not remember that I felt any grief, though L was actually 
aji exceedingly affectionate child. The body was then stripped of its 
clothing and eviscerated. I bad at iho time no notion of anatomical 
details; but the particulars remain distinct to my mind’s eye, of en- 
trails uniformly brown, the color of dung, and there was no aoeom- 
paniment of blood. "When the abdomen bad been, emptied, the incident 
in which I became an active participant occurred. 1 was seised (and the 
fact that I was overpowered contributed to the agony of delight it af- 
forded me) and was laid between the thighs of my murdered parent; 
and from there I had presently crawled my way into the cvacuate'd 
abdomen. The act, so far as I can. decide of a dream at an age when 
emission was out of the question, caused in me extrema organic excite- 
ment. At all events, 1 used afterward definitely to recur to it in the 
waking moments before sleep for the purpose of gaining a state of 
erection. The dream bad no outcome; it seemed to reach its goal in 
the excitement it caused. I was at that time between 8 and 4 years 
old. ( L have been told that erections occurred when I was only Z years 
old. It was between 3 and 4 that I used to induce, at ail events, the 
aeneation of an erection. But I was nearer 6 when, sitting on my bed 
and waiting to be dreesod, I got an involuntary election and called my 
mime’s attention to it, asking what it meant. The appearoTice muai;, 
therefore, have been usual to me at that date, but certainly the sen- 
sation was not.) 

“At that time I was totally ignorant of the conditions of puberty, 
which afterward, when I discovered tliem, so powerfully affected me. T 
could not even visualize the private organs of a man; I made no deduc- 
tions from myself. The only naked bodies I had seen then— -I judge from 
circumstances, not from any actual memory of the facts — ^were those of 
niy own sisters, in the waking dreams which I began to construct, 
though I recurred often to the one already narrated, the goal of my de- 
sire was generally to nestle between tbe thighs or to have my face 
pressed against the hinder parts of tiie object of my woiship. But for a 
time my flmt dream so engrossed me that I did not indulge in any pro- 
miscuity. Gradually, however, my horizon enlarged, and took in, besides 
the first mentioned, three others; a cousin very much my elder, an 
uncle, and the curate of the parish. 

“At this stage I began to invent circumstanoes for the indulgence of 
my passion. One of the earliest was to imagine myself in a. tank with 
my three lovers floating in the water above mo. Bkom this position I 
visited 1 heir limbs in turn; the attraction rested in the thighs and but- 
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tocks only. I fancy this limitation of tho diarm to tlio lower pai'ls only 
lasted until actual experience of a more complete enibraee made mo as 
much a lover of the arms and breast; indeed, later I became more 
emotionally enamored of these parte than of all the rest. At the be- 
ginning of things I simply loved best what my mind could first got 
hold of. 

“Quite early in my experieneo, whop T was not more than S, I 
awoke earlier than usual, and saw my nurse standing in complete nudity, 
commencing her toilet. She seemed to mo a gross, coarse, and meaning- 
less object ; tbe bair under ber armpits displeased me, and still more that 
on the lower part of ber body. In the ease of men, directly 1 came to 
have cognizance of tbe same thing on. their bodies, tho effect was exactly 
the opposite. It so happened that about this time the gardener bad 
received some injury to his leg, and in showing tbe bruise to another 
exhibited before my eyes a skin completely shagged over With dark hair, 
Though the sight of the btuise repulsed me, my pleasure was intense, 
and the vision of the gardener’s legs was in my bod every night for a 
week afterward. My point is that tbe sight of my nurse was liable to 
rouse interest just as much as the far more prosaic display of the gar- 
dener’s wounded leg, but my nature made it impossible. 

“It was about this time, if not before, that an enormous sense of 
shyness with regard to all my private duties began to afflict me. So 
great was it that I could enduro from no hand except my mother’s or my 
nurse’s the necessary asaistanco in the buttoning and unbuttoning of 
my garments, always excepting those who were about my own age, 
toward whom I felt no privacy whatever. 

“When I was a litllo more than B T formed a friendship with a 
young clerk, a youth of about 16, though he seemed to me a grown-up 
poison. One day, as he sat at his desk writing, I sat down and began 
playing with his feet, investigating the height to which his socks went 
under his trousers; in this way I obtained six inches of bare leg. Con- 
scious of my courage I fell to kissing it. My friend laughed, but left 
me to my devotions in peace. This was the first time in which a feel- 
ing of romance mixed itself in my dreams; the physical excitement was 
less, but tho pleasure was greater. I cannot understand why I never re- 
peated tbe experience. He remained to me an objeot of very special 
and tender consideration. 

“In the next episode I have to relate the ideal was totally absent, 
and the part I played was passive rather than active. I was put to sleep 
with a boy considerably my senior. His initiation led to a physical 
familiarity between us which was not warm or kind, and I was allowed 
no scope for my own instinctive desires for a wanner kind of contact; 
if I sought it under cover of my companion’s slumbers I found myself 
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kicked away. Only on one occasion did I tind a few moments of 
snprcsme charm, while lus sleep remained sound, hy discovering in the 
recesses of the sheet an exposed surface of llcsh against which 1 pressed 
my face in nn abandonment of joy. For the rest I was a passive par- 
ticipant, his pleasure seeming to end in the mere handling of the fleshy 
portions of my bodj'. For thid purpose I usually lay face downward 
across his knees. So far as I can remember, this intimacy led to a 
decrease in my pursuit of imaginative pleasures; for about a year no 
further development took place. 

“At about this date I was circumeised on account of the prepuce 
being too long. 

“JBotween the 6th and 7th years a change of environment brought 
me into contact with a new set of faces. I had then a bed to myself, and 
once more my imagination awoke to life. It was at this time that I 
found myself constructing from men's faces suppositions as to the rest 
of their bodies; a brown face led me to suppose a uniformly brown body, 
a pale face a pale body. This idea of variety began to charm me. I now 
made definite choice in my reveries whether 1 would go to sleep between 
white thighs, or rod thighs, or hrown thighs. Going to sleep definitely 
describes the goal of the method to which I hod addicted myself. As 
soon as I entered my bed I abandoned myself to the construction of an 
amour and retained it as long as I had consciousness. I may say that 
I was not conscious of any emissions under these circumstances (until 
some years later, when I brought it about by my own act), but the 
pleasure was fairly acute. 

“All this time there were secret meetings with my bedfellow of 
the ye^r before. But they now took ilace hy day, in various hiding- 
places, with little unclothing or exposure, and my companion was cold 
and fastidious and repelled any warmth on my part; it became to me 
a dry sort of ritual. 1 had an idea at that time that the whole thing 
was BO much an original invention of his and mine that there was no 
likelihood of it being practised by anyone else in the world. But this 
oonsidoration did not restrain me in constructing love scenes with all 
those whose appearance attracted me. At this period nearly every man 
with whom I came in contact won at least my transient desire; only 
the quite old and deformed lay outside the scope of my wishes. 
Many of my amours developed in church; the men who sat near me were 
the objects of my attention, and the clergyman, whose sermon I did not 
listen to, supplied me with an occasion for reverie on the charms his 
person would have for me under oilier circumstances. It must have 
been at this time that I began to elaborate ideas of a serried rank of 
congregated thighs across which I lay and was dragged. I would arrange 
them in definite order and then imagine myself drawn across from one 
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to the other eomowhat forcibly. Admiration or elrongih waa bogipning 
at this time to have a deflnito part in iny ooneeptionaj but anything of 
the nature of cruelty had not then appealed to me. (I except the original 
dream of my childhood, which Beems to mo utill to stand lantaatically 
apart.) In the inventions to which 1 now gave myself th® sense of 
being passed across limbs of different texture and color was subtle and 
pleasurable. I think the note of constructive cruelty which, now fol- 
lowed arose from an imagined rivalry among my lovers for possession of 
mej the idea that I was desired made me soon take a delight in imagining 
myself torn and snatched about by the contending parties. Presently 
out of this I began oonstrueting deflnile scenes of violence. 1 was able 
in imagination to lie in the thick and stress of conglomerated delicious- 
ness of thighs struggling to hold mo; I was able to imagine at least six 
bodies encircling me with passionate contact. At the same lime I had 
an ingrained feeling of my own physical smallness in relation to the 
limbs whose contact threw me into such paroxysms of delight. A new 
and sufficiently ludicrous invention took possession of me; I imagined 
myself strapped to the thigh (always, I think, the right one) of the 
man on. whom I chose, for the time, to concentrate my desires, and so 
to be worn by him during his day's work, bidden beneath bis garmentB. 
I was not conscious of any difficulty due to my siso. The charm of bond- 
age and compulsion was hers, again, in the ascendant. I fancy iluii it 
was in this oonneetion that I flr^ anticipated whipping as the delightful 
climax to ray emotions, administered when my possessor, at the end of 
his day’s work, unclothed himself for rest. 

“Up to this stage ray attraction to the male organ of generation 
had 'been alight and vague. Two things now oontrihuted to bring 
thought of it into prominence. Oa two or three occasions when 1 ac- 
companied farm laborers to their occupations 1 saw them pause by tlie 
way to relieve nature. My extreme shyness as regards such matters in 
my own person made this performance in my presence like an outrage 
on my modesty; it had about it the suggestion of an indecent solici- 
tation to one whose inclination was to headlong and delirious surrender. 
I stood rooted and Hushing with downcast eyes till tlie act was over 
and was conscious for a considerable time of stammering speech and 
bewildered faculties. When I afterward reviewed the circumstances they 
had the same attraction for me that amorous cruelty was just then he- 
ginning to exeroise on my imagination. My mind secretly embraced the 
fearful sweetness of the newly discovered sensation, surrounding tho 
performance of the function with all soits of atrocious and bizarre in- 
ventions. For a time my intellect hung back from accepting this as the 
central and most fiery secret of the male attraction; but shortly after- 
ward, when out walking with my father, I saw him perform the same 
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act; Lwas overwhelmed with emotion and could hniely di’ag my feet 
from the spot or my eyee from the damp herbage where he had deposited 
the waters of secrecy. Even today, when my mind has been long ao- 
oustomod to the knowledge of generative factss 1 cannot dissociate 
myself from the shuddering charm that moment had for me. The 
attraction niy father’s parson had always had for me was now increased 
tenfold hy the performance I had witnessed (though 1 had not seen 
the penis in any of these cases). 

“For a considerable time only those lovers weis dominant in my 
imagination whom I had witnessed in the act that had so poignantly 
affected me. My delight now took the form of imagining myself strapped 
to the thighs of the person while this function was in progress. 

“By this time I must have been 8 years old. The cold and secret 
relationship of which I have given an account had continued without 
instructing mo in any of the ardent possibilities it might have suggested ; 
no force or cruelty was used upon me, no warmth was lavished. It 
made little difference that my companion had now discovered the act of 
masturbation; it had no meaning to mo, amce it led to no warmth of 
embrace. His method was to avert himself from me; I had to fawn upon 
him from the rear and also to invent indecent stories to stimulate his 
imagination. I felt myself a despised instrument, the mere speetntof 
of an act which, if directed toward me with any warmth, would have 
aroused the liveliest appetite. At this time, as I have since seen, my 
companion was gaining isnowledge from the ancient classics. For a time 
some charm was imparted by his instructing me to adopt a superincum- 
bent face-lo-face embrace. The beginning of his puberty was enormously 
attractive to me; had he been less cold-blooded I could have responded 
passionately to his endearments; hut he always insisted on rigorous 
passivity on my part, and he explained nothing. One day, hy a small 
gratuity, he induced me to offer him my mouth, though I still had no 
comprehension of the result I was helping to attain. Once the orgasm 
occurred, and the effect was extremely nauseous; after that he was more 
careful. My companion was approaching manhood, and his demands be- 
came more frequent, his exactions more humiliating. 

“At the same time my passion for male love was growing stronger, 
I was able to construct from the unsatisfactory bondage in which I was 
held images of bodily embrace which I had not before had suiBcient sense 
of human contact to form, though I seldom imagined any of the acts 
that in actual experience repulsed me. One day, however, I shirked a 
particularly repulsive humiliation which my companion had forced upon 
me. He discovered the deception, rose from the prone position in which 
he lay, and throwing me across his knees thrashed me violently. 1 
submitted witliout a strugglo. experiencing a curious sehsatiou of 
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pleasure in tlie midst of my pain. When ho repeated his order J found 
its aoeomplislimeni no longer repulsive. Ona of tho few pleasurable 
memories this intimacy, oxtending over years, has left for me is that 
moment of abjoet abaaeinont to one -who, with no warmth of feeling, had 
yet ones had suffloient energy to be brutal to mo. 

“It must havo been from this incident that the calculated effect of 
Jlagellation began to have weight with mo when I indulged my imagina- 
tion. A wish to be repulsed, trampled, violated by tho object of my 
passion took hold of my instincts. Even then — and, indeed, up to my 
13th year — had no idea of normal sexual eonnectiou. I know vaguely 
that children were born from women’s bodies; I did not know — and 
when told I did not believe — the true facts of the marital relationship. 
All that I had experienced — ^both in fact and imagination — ^was to me 
BO highly individual that 1 had no notion anything kindred to it could 
exist outside of my own experience. I had no notion of sex as the basis 
of life. Even when T came gradually to realize that men and women 
were formed in a way that argued connection with each othei', X still 
believed it to be a dissolute sort of conduct, not to be indulged in by 
those who had claims to respcctabiliiy. 

“I had, however, by this time arrived at a strong attraction toward 
the organs of generation and all aspects ol: puberty, and my imagination 
spent itself in a fantastic worship of every sign of masculinity. My 
enjoyment now was to imagine myself forced to undergo physical humilia- 
tion and submission to the caprice of my male captors, and the central 
fact became tho discharge of urine from ray lovor over my body and limbs, 
or, if I were very fond of him, 1 let it be in my face. Tliis was followed 
usually by a half -caressing castigation, in which the hand only was 
instrumantal. 

"The period of which I am now writing was that of my entry into 
school life. My imaginary lovers immediately heoamo numerous; all the 
masters and all Uie boys above a certain ago attracted me; for two 1 
had in addition a feeling of romantic as well as physical attachment. 
Indeed, from this time onward T was never without some heroes toward 
whom I indulged a perfectly separate end tenderly ideal possioii. The 
announcement that one was about to leave surprised me into a passionate 
lit of weeping; yet my reserve waa so great and my sense of isolation so 
crushing that 1 made no effort at intimacy, and to one for whom I felt 
inexhaustible devotion I barely spoke for the first three years, though 
meeting him daily. At this time the subjects of my contemplation had 
distinctly individualized methods of approach. Thus in one case I 
imagined we stood face to face in our night-gear; suddenly mine was 
stripped from me; I was seized and forcibly thrust under his and made 
to hang with my feet off the ground by my full weight on the ereot 
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orgon^wMoh, inserted itself between iny thighs; so suspended — my body 
enveloped in the folds of his linen and my face pressed upon his heart — 1 
underwent a castigation which continued until I was thrown down to 
receive a discharge of urine over my prostrate body. Such images seemed 
to come independently of my will. 

"It was at this time that I found a large pleasure in imagining con. 
tact with people whom I disliked 5 the prevailing note of these intimacies 
was always cruelty, to which I submitted with acute relish. I dis- 
covered, however, from the ordinary schogl experiences of corporal pun- 
ishment, that it had no charm to me when administered for school 
offenses, even from the hands under which at other times I imagined 
myself as delighting to receive pain. The necessary link was lacking; 
had I perceived on the part of my judge any liking for the operation, 
tliere would probably have been a response on my side. On one ooea- 
sion I was flogged unjustly; conscious as I was of its cruel instead of 
judiciary character, this was the only castigation I received which had 
in it an element of gratification for my instincU. At the sarnie time I 
never forgave the hand that administered it; it is the only instance 1 
remember in myself of a gru^go nourished for years. 

“Meanwhile, amid this chaos of confused love and hatred, of relish 
for cruelty and loatlilng for injustice, my first thoroughly romantic and 
ideal attachment was developing itself. I may say, of those to whom 
romance as well as physical attachment bound me, that they have re- 
mained unchangeable ports of my nature. Today, as it was twenty 
years ago, when I think of them the blood gushes to my brain, my hands 
tingle and moisten with an emotion I cannot subdue: 1 am at their feet 
worshipping them. Of them my dreams were entirely tender; the idea of 
cruelly never touched the conception I had of them. But I return to 
that one who was the chief inAuenee of my youth: older than myself 
by only three years, he was of fine build and athletic, with adolescence 
showing in his face; my tremulous beginnings of worship were confirmed 
by a word of encouragement thrown to me one day as I went to receive 
my first flogging; no doubt my small, scared face excited his kind pity. 
I made it my concern afterward to let him know that I had not cried 
under the ordeal, and I believe ,he passed the word around that 1 had 
taken my punishment pluckily. So little contact had I with him that 
beyond constant worslup on my part I remember nothing till, about 
■three years later, I received from him a kind, half-joking solioitation, 
spoken in clean and simple language. So terrific was my shyness and 
secrecy that I bad even then no Idea that familiarity of the sort was 
common enough in schools, I was absolutely unable to connect my own 
sensations with those of the world at large or to believe that others felt 
as I did. On this occasion I simply felt that some shrewd thrust had 
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been made at me for the detection of my secret. He had drawn m£ upon 
his knee; I sat there silent, flushing and dumbfounded. He made no 
attempt to press me; he had, as he thought, said enough if 1 chose to 
be reciprocal; beyond that he would not tempt me. A few years ago I 
heard of him married and prosperous. 

“In following up my emotions in this direction I hare far out- 
stripped the period up to which I have given a complete exposition of 
my development. I must have been more than 12 years old before 
school life persuaded me to face (as taught by sniggering novices) the 
actual facts of sexual intercourse. At the same time 1 learned that I 
had means of extracting enjoyment from my own body in a deflnite 
direction which I had not till then suspected. A growing resistance on 
my part to his cold desires had led to a break with my former intimate; 
to the last he had taught me nothing, except distaste for himself. I now 
found ready teachers right and left of me. One of my schoolfellows 
invited me to watch him in the process of masturbation; the speotacle 
left me 4uite unmoved; the result appeared to me far less exciting than 
the discharge of urine which, until then, I had associated witli male 
virility. I was so accustomed to my own lone amorous broodings that 
the effort and action required for this process, when I attempted to 
imitate it, disconcerted my thoughts and interfered with concentration 
on my own inventions. I had never exporioncod tire pleasure aoeom- 
panying the spasm of emission, and there seemed to be nothing worth 
trying for along that road. 1 desisted and returned to my reveries. 1 
was now in a perfect maze of promiscuity; there must have been at least 
fifty people who attracted me at timt time. I developed a liking for 
imagining myself between two lovers, generally men who wore physioal 
contrasts. It was my habit to analyze as minutely as possible those 
who attracted me. To gain intima«^ with what was below the surface 
I studied with attention their hands, the wrists where they disappeared 
(showing the hair of the forearm), and the neck; I estimated the eom- 
paiative size of the generative organs, the formation of the thighs and 
buttocks, and thus constructed a presentment of the whole man. The 
more vividly I could do this, the keener was the pleasure I was able to 
obtain from their contemplated embraces. 

“Till now I had been absolutely untouched by any moral scruples. 
I had the usual acquiescence in the religious beliefs in which I had been 
trained; it did not enter my head that there was any divine law, one 
way or the other, concerning the allurements of the imagination. From 
my thirteenth year slight hints of uneasiness began to creep into my 
conscience. I began perhaps to understand that the formulas of religion, 
to which I had listened all my life with as little attention as possible, 
had some meaning which now and then touched tbe circumstances of 
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my ovn life. I had not yet realised that my past foretold my future, 
and that women would be to me a repulsion instead of an attraction 
where things sexual were concerned. I had the full conviction that one 
day 1 should be married; I had also some fear that as I grew to man- 
hood 1 might succumb to the temptations of loose women. I had an 
incipient revulsion from such a fate, and this seemed to me to indicate 
that moral stirrings were at work within me. One night I was amorously 
attacked in my bedroom by two of the domestics. I experienced an acute 
horror which I hid under laughter; my resistance was so desperate that 
I escaped with a tickling. I had been accustomed to sit on the servants’ 
knees, a habit I had Innocently retained from childhood; I can now 
recall in detail the approaches these women had been used to make me. 
At the time I was utterly oblivious lhat anything was intended. 

“I was equally oblivious to things that had a nearer relation to my 
own feelings. In passing along a side-street one night I was overtaken 
by a man who began conversation on the weather. He asked me if I 
were not cold, began passing his hand up and down my back; then came 
a question about caning at echool, whether certain parts of me were not 
sore, leading to an investigating touch. I put his hand aside shyly, but 
did not resent the action. Presently he was for exploring my trousers 
pockets and I began to think him a pickpocket; repulsed in that direc- 
tion, he returned to rubbing my back. The sensation was pleasant, I 
now took him for a pimp who wished to take me to a prostitute, and 
as at that time I had begun to realize that such pleasures were not to 
my taste I was glad to find myself at my destination, and said good-bye 
' sharply, leaving him standing full of astonishment at his failure with 
one who had taken his advances so pleasantly. I could not bring myself 
to believe that others had the same feelings as myself. Later 1 realized 
my eseape, not without a certain, amount of regret, and conatruoted for 
my own pleasure a different termination to the incident. 

''I was now so possessed by masculine attraction that I became a 
lover of all the heroes I read of in books. Some became as vivid to me 
as those with whom I was living in daily contact. Por a time 1 became 
an ardent lover of Kapoleon (the incident of h^s anticipation of the 
nuptials with his second wife attracting me by its impetuous brutality), 
of Edward I, and of Julius Csesar. Charles II I remember by a caiesaing 
cruelty with which my imagination gifted him. Jugurtha was a great 
acquisition. Bothwell, Judge Jefferies, and many villains of history and 
fiction appealed to me by their cruelty. 

"I had become an adept in the mental construction necessary for 
-the satisfaction of my desires. And yet up to that date I had never 
seen the nude body of a full-grown adult. I had no knowledge of the 
extent to which hair in certain instances develops on the torso; in- 
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deed, my efforts at oharaclerization centered, for the moat part, tfround 
the tliigha and generative organa. At thia time one of my acliooUellowa 
saw a common -woikman, known to me by name, bathing in a stream 
with some companions; all liia body 'waa, my informant told me, covered 
with hair from throat to belly. In face the man was coarse and repulsive, 
but I now began to regard him as a lovely monstrosity, and for many 
nights embraced, the vision of him passionately, witli face buried in the 
jungle growth of hair that covered his chest. I was, for the first time, 
conscious of deliberately (and successfully) willing. not to see his face, 
which was distasteful to me. At the same time another schoolfellow 
told me, concerning a master who bathed with the boys, that hair showed 
above his bathing-drawers as high as the navel. I now began definitely 
to construct bodies in detail ; the suggestion of extensive hairiness mad- 
dened me with delight, but remained in my mind strongly associated with 
cruelty; my hairy lovers never behaved to me with tenderness; every, 
thing at this period, I think, tended to draw me toward force and violence 
as an expression of amativeness. A schoolfellow, a few years my senior, 
of a cruel, bullying disposition, took a particular delight in inflicting 
pain on me; he had particularly pointed shoes, and it was his custom 
to, make me stand with my back to him while ho addressed me in petting 
and caressing tones; just when his words were at their kindliest he 
would inflict a sharp stroke with the toe of his boot so as to reach tho 
most tender part of my fundament; tiro pain was exquisite; 1 wa\ 
conscious that he experienced sexual pleasure (I had seen definite signs 
of it beneath his clothing), and, though loathing him, I would, after I 
had suffered from his kicks, throw myself into his imaginary embraces 
and indulge in a perfect rage of abject submission. Yet all tho time I 
would gladly have killed bim. 

“At the age of 14 I went, for a time, to a farm-house, where I 
was allowed to mingle familiarly with the farm-laborers, a fine set of 
muscular young men. I became a great favorite, and, having childish, 
caressing manners a good deal behind my real age, I was allowed to take 
many liberties with them. They all lived under the farmer’s roof in the 
old-fashioned way, ani^ in the evening I used to sit on Uicir knees and 
caress and hug them to my heart’s content. They took it phlegmatically; 
it apparently gave them no surprise. One of the men used to return my 
squeezes and caresses and once allowed me to put my hand xmder his 
shirt, but there were no further libertieB. 

“It was not until I was nearly 16 that the event happened which 
made me, for the first time, restless in my enforced solitude. I was 
verging on puberty, and perhaps in the hope that 1 should find my own 
development met by a corresponding warmth I again ckme into intimate 
relations with the companion whose frigid performanoes had caused me 
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wearin&s and disgust. He was now a man, having reached majority. He 
put me into his bed while he undressed himself and came toward me in 
perfect nudity. In. a moment we were in each other’s arms and the 
deliciousiiess of that moment intoxicated me. Suddenly, lying' on the 
bed, I felt attacked, as I thought, by an imperative need to make water, 

I leaped up with a hurried excuse, but already the paroxysm had sub- 
sided. No discharge came to my relief, yet the need seemed to have 
passed. I returned to my companion, but the glamour of the meeting 
was already over. My companion evidently found more pleasure in my 
person than when I was a mere child; I felt moved and flattered by the 
pleasure he took in pressing his face against certain parts of my body. 
On a second occasion, one daj', I seemed involuntarily about to transgress 
decency, but again, as before, separated myself, and remained ignorant of 
what it was on Which I had verged in my excitement, At another 
meeting, however, I had been allowed to prolong my embrace and to act, 
indeed, upon my full instincts. Once more I felt suddenly the coming of 
something acutely impending; I took my courage in my hands and went 
boldly forward. In another moment I bad hold of the mysterious seoret 
of masculine energy, to which all my years of dilirious imaginings had 
been but os a waiting at the threshold, the knocking on a closed door. 

“It was inevitable that from that day our intimacy should 
dwindle into dissolution (though other causes anticipated this natural 
decay), but I no longer found masturbation a dry and wearisome 
formula. In my novitiate I' was disheartened to find how long it took 
me to dissociate myself from the contemplative and attach myself to the 
activp form of self-gratification. But I presently found myself com- 
mitted to tlie repetition of the act three times a day. On almost tho 
last occasion I met my intimate ha showed an exceptional ardor. At 
that meeting he proposed to attempt an act I had not previously com 
sidered possible, far less had I heard that it was considered the worst 
criminal connection that could take place. I had a slight fear of pain, 
but was willing to gratify him, and for the first time found in my submis- 
sion a union of the two amative instincts which had before disputed 
sway in me: the instinct for tenderness and the instinct for cruelty. 
PedioalAo failed to take place, but I received an embrace which for the 
first time gave me full satisfaction. My delight was enormous; I was 
filled with emotions. I have no worda to describe the extraordinary 
charm of the warm, smooth flesh upon mine, and the rougher contact 
of the hairy parts. Yet I was conscious, evsn at the time, that this was 
but the physical side of pleasure, and that he was not and never could 
be one whom I might truly he said to love. 

' “I was now in my sixteenth year, and under the influence of 
these and many other emotions then, for the first time, beginning to seize 
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me, a sense of literary power and a ilosire to express myself through 
imaginative channels began to take hold of me. 1 feared that my in- 
dulgenee was having an enfeebling power on my faculties ( I had begun 
to experience physical languor and depression), and certain religious 
scruples, tlie result of my early training, took hold of me. For the first 
time I became conscious that the aidora I felt toward my own sex were 
a diversion of the sex-instinct itself, and to my astonishment and con- 
sternation I found by 'chance the practices I had already indulged in 
definitely denounced in the Bible as an abomination. From that 
moment began a struggle which lasted for years. 1 made a final breach 
with my former intimate, and thereupon a long dispute took place be- 
tween the conflicting influences that strove for possession of my body. 
For a time I broke oif the liahit of masturbation, but I could not so 
easily rid, myself of tlic mental indulgence, which was now almost an 
essential sedative for inducing sleep. At this time a visit to the sea- 
side, where, for the first time, I was able to see men bailiiug in complete 
nudity, frankly, in the full light of day, plunged me again for a time 
headforemost into imaginative amours, and my Bciuples and resolu- 
tions were flung to the winds. But, on the whole, I had now entered a 
stage which, for wont of a better term, I must describe as the emotion- 
ally moral. To whatever depth of indulgence I descended I carried a 
sense of obliquity with me$ I believed that I was a rebel from a law, 
natural and divine, of whioh yet no instinct had been implanted in 
me. I still held unquestioned the truth of the religion I had heen 
brought up in, and my whole life, every thought of my brain, eveiy 
impulse of my body, were in direct antagonism to tlie will of God. At 
times physical desire broke down these barriers, but I praotised' con- 
siderable restraint physically, though not mentally, and made great 
efiorts to conquer my aversion from women and extreme devotion for 
men, without the slightest success. I was 30, however, before I found a 
companion to love me in the way my nature required. I am quite a 
healthy person, and capable of working at very high pressure. Under 
sexual freedom I have become stronger." 

HrSTOBY XXII. — ^T. J., aged 60; man of letters. Height 6 feet 
7 inches; weight 10 stone, but formerly much loss. Belongs to an 
entirely normal family, all married and with children. 

“Owing to the fact that, my mother suffered from some malady 
the whole period of gestation prior to my birth, I came into the 
world BO puny a chUd, so ill-nourished, that for some lime the doctors 
despaired of my life. Till the age of pulberty, though never ill, I 
suffered greatly from delicate health. I was abnormally sensitive and 
all my affections and passions extraordinarily developed. Owing to 
my brothers being much older than myself I was thrown into the society 
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of my B^ter. Till 8 years old aiie -was my chief playmate. With her I 
played with dolls and abandoned myself wholly to the delights of aft 
imaginary land which was much more real to mo than the world around 
jno. I never remember learning to read, but at 6 the ArMan Nights 
and Kingsley’s Eereward the JValce wero my favorite books. Living in 
the country the society of other children was difficult to obtain. My 
whole affections centered in my father, my mother having died when I 
was tt child. This affection for my father was rather a morbid passion 
which absorbed my life. I dared not leavo his side for fear of a final 
separation from him. 1 would wake him when asleep to see if he still 
lived. To this day, though he died twenty-six years ago, his memory 
haunts me. 

“My first abnormal desii-es were conneeted with him. I had seen 
him occasionally micturating in the garden alleys or out in the country. 
These occasions excited me terribly, and I would, if possible, wait till 
he had gone, and touch tlie humid leaves, drawing a terrible pleasure 
from the contact. Afterward, though he never suspected it, desire for 
him became a consuming passion, and I remember on one occasion, 
when on a holiday, 1 occupied the same bed with him, the excitement 
of his propinquity brought on such a formidable attack of heart pal- 
pitation that my father called in the family physician on our return 
home. Needless to say my heart was found quite sound. The desire 
still remains after all these years, and nothing excites me more even 
now then the memory of my father in his morning hath. 

"The whole world for me in my early childhood was peopled with 
imaginary heings. While still a yonng child I would invent stories 
and relate them to any listener I could find, one such story lasting 
three years. 1 was an omnivoi’ous reader, but my favorite reading was 
poetry. At 7 I could repeat the greater part of Longfellow’.') poems; 
Scott followed; then Milton captivated me when I was 14; then came 
Tennyson, Arnold, Swinburne, and Morris. Later came the Greek and 
Latin poets. Ikom 7 years on I wrote verses to my father. Till 8 
years I was excessively timid of the dark and, indeed, of all loneliness. 
This passed, however, and developed into an extreme sensitiveness of 
seeing or meeting people. Even on a country road 1 would walk miles 
out of my way to avoid meeting the ordinary yokel. At this period 
my day-dreams were my favorite occupation. Even to the present day 
my visions take up the greater part of my life. Though timid I was 
not wanting in courage. At an early age I would fight boys even 
older than myself. Later I have risked my life many times In various 
parts of Europe. As regards sports, I can do a little of everything: 
swimming, riding, fencing, shooting, — a little of each. Cricket and 
football I also played passably, but sports never interested me much. 
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Liteiature became and is the paaaion ol my life and for' some pears has 
remained my sole occupation. 

“At 8 years the sexual inversion began to manifest itself, though 
till I had attained 10 years of age I ■was practically quite innocent. 
At 8 years of age, my family removed to another' country and I made 
the acquaintance of a little hoy 'who attracted me boxually. We mas- 
turbated in company, -without any reason except the pleasure of seeing 
each other exposed. Then 1 had connection witli him in amm. This 
really at that time -was an cxcepMon to my ordinary tastes which 
speedily developed into an intense desire of fellatio and later on of inter- 
crural pleasures. This latter perhaps may be accounted for by the visit 
to our house of a small hoy with whom I slept for about a year. Every 
night during this period, I had interomral connection with him twice 
and sometimes three times. Then came a consuming passion for all 
young boys and very old men. Boys after 14 or IS ceased to attract 
me, more particularly ■when the hair of the pubes began to develop. 
From 8 to 14, rvhen first I had sexual emiasions, I masturbated at every 
opportunity. From 14 to 27, always once a day, generally twice and 
sometimes 'three times a day. At 27 I took rooms and' formed 
acquaintanoo with the family occupying the house. The boys, one by 
one, were allowed to sleep with me and I conceived an extraordinai-y 
passion for one of them, an attachment which lasted till I finally left 
England. The attachment 'was much more that of a man for Ms wife 
and had nothing degi'ading in it. I was wretched when away from ' 
him, and as he was very attached to sport of all kinds I suffered ‘divers 
kinds of death’ each time that I imagined his life to be endangered. I 
eon honestly say that in each of my attachments, and I have had many, 
the prevailing sentiment was the delight of protecting a weaker being 
than myself. Each person whom I have loved has been perfectly normal 
and all are now fathers of families. Each still regards me -with 
oifcctioii and respect in spite ol what has passed between ns. All my 
life I have been possessed with -the passion for paternity, I could almost 
say maternity. Willingly would I have suffered Uie pains of hell 
could I have home a son to the person I loved. That I can honestly 
say has been the dominant instinct of my life. In my passion I have 
never been brutal, nor save imder the influence of wine have I had 
connection -with men over the age of puberty. In Southern Europe my 
experiences have been the same, a predominant paaaion for a boy 
exhibiting itself in every species of protecting care, and though ter- 
minating so far as sexual passion was concerned when the hoy reached 
15 or 16 years, yet still lasting and enduring in an honest and im- 
selffsh affection. At the age of 51, I still masturbate once or twice a 
(Veek, though. I limg for some person whom I love to share the pleasure 
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with m® I tried vainly at the age of 27 to bring myself into line 
with others. Prostitutes caused me horror, whether male or female. I 
attempted the act of eoitus four or five times, twice with women of 
loose lives and at other times with married women. Save in ono ease 
the attempts were cither abortive or caused me esrtreme disgust. 

“Practically from the time of puberty I have attracted sexually 
not only women but men. Women, oddly enough, though I care 
nothing for them sexually, either hate mo or adore me, ‘and I have had 
Hye offers of mariage. At the same time up till five years ago, 1 was 
pursued by men and have had the oddest experiences both in Bngland 
and abroad. In the early period of this history I suffered tremen- 
dously from the feeling that T was isolated and unique in the world. 

I strove against the habit of masturbation and my perverted tastes 
with all my might. Scourges, vigils, burnings, all were of no avail. 
Deeper reading in the Classics Showed mo how common was the taste 
of sex for the same sex. At 27 I began to have a settled philosophy. 
Then as now, I made endless resolutions to avoid masturbation, though 
I can see nothing wrong in the mutual act of two persons drawn to- 
gether by love. I am and always have been an extremely religious man, 
and if T am not altogether an orthodox Catholic, do my duties and have 
a high sense of the supernatural. I suffered much from melancholy 
from my earliest years. At 18, though nothing definitely was wrong 
a vague hut profound maladse induced me to open the veins of raj 
arm. I fainted, however, ond was promptly succored. At the age of 
3S, after a return from abroad, I took an enormous dose of poison, 
This time again a singular coincidence saved me, and I once more 
came back to life. After this I purposely went abroad to obtain death 
and sought it in every possible way. Quite in vain, as you see. One 
thing I have never bad a fear of, but have always longed for — Death 
I am sure that if we only know what joys lay on the other side of 
death, the whole world would rush madly to suicide. I have, apart 
from any perversion of taste, an honest and genuine passion for childreu 
and animals, and I am never happier than when in their society. Both 
adore me. 

“hly life has not dimmed nor deadened my faoulties, for 1 am 
occupied at the present time with very important work and I write 
steadily. But my real life is passed in my visions, which take me into 
another world quite as real as this sensuous one, and where I always 
retreat on all occasions poesihle. And. yet, a strange paradox — I am 
a convinced Stoic and almost confine my reading to Epictetus, Marcus 
Aurelius, and the ‘Imitation.’ 1 am extremely emotional, fond of the 
society of women, though I loathe tlie sexual side of them, and when 
I love, though passion is certainly incxtrieahly mixed, tbe prevailing 
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sentiment Is spiritual, 1 shall prohably end by being a GiSrthuslan 
or a fablr,” 

Histoet XXIIIr“EngliBhman, aged 70, of German descent on 
fatber’a side. Was first ehild of bis mother, -who 'was 86 at his birth', 
a younger brother normal; has no other relatives. 

He was brought up in England, and went to sdhool at the age 
of 13. At a very early age, between 6 and 8, was deeply impressed by 
the handsome face of a young man, a royal trumpeter on horseback, 
seen in a procession. This, and the sight of the naked body of young 
men in a rowing-match on the river, caused great commotion, but not of 
a definitely sexual character. This was increased by the sight of a 
beautiful male model of a young Turk smoking, with his dress open in 
front, showing mudi of the breast and below the waist. He became 
familiar with pictures, admired fdie male figures of Italian martyrs, 
and the full, rich forms of the Antinous, and he read with avidity the 
Arahim Nights and other Oriental tales, translations from the classics, 
Suetonius, Pctronius, etc. He drew naked models in life schools, and de- 
lighted in male ballet-dancers. As a child, he used to perform in private 
theatricals; he excelled in female parts, and sang the songs of Madame 
Vestris, encouraged in this by his father. 

The sexual organs have never been fully developed, and the 
testicles, though large, are of a fiahhy consistence. Ho cannot whistle. 
He thinks he ought to have been a woman. 

At school he was shy and reserved, and had no particular Intimacy 
with anyone, although he once desired it. Ho learned self-abuse from 
his younger brother, who had learned it from an older boy. Ho has 
never had erotic dreams. He never touched anyone hut his brother until 
later when travelling in Italy, and then only his fellow-traveller. When 
travelling in Aeia Minor he had many opportunities, but always put them 
aside from fear, afterward regretting his fearlulness. Be yearned for 
intimacy with particular friends, but never dared to express it. He 
went much to theaters, and what he saw there incited him to masturba- 
tion. When he was about 30 years of age his xeseive, and his fear 
of treachery and extortion, were at last overcome by an incident which 
occurred late at night at the Boyal Exchange, and again in a dark 
recess in the gallery of the Olympia Theater when Gustavus Brooke 
was performing. Erom that time the Adelphi Theater, the Italian 
Opera, and the open parks at night became his fields of adventure. 
He remarksr that among people crowding to witness a fire he found 
many opportunities. His especial intimates were a railway clerk and 
an Italian model. In more recent years he has chiefly found gratifica- 
tion among footmen and policemen. 

He is exclusively passive; also likes mutual fellatio. He used 
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greatly «to admire finely developed forms (conscious of his 'Own short- 
comings), shapely limbs, and delicate brown hair, and always admired 
strength and manly vigor. He never took any interest in boys, and has 
always been indifferent to women. 

Hibtobx XXIV. — A. medical man, English, aged 30. He believes 
that his father, who was a magistrate, was very sympathetic toward 
men; on several occasions he has sat with him on the bench when, cases 
of indecent assault were brou^^t Up; he discharged three cases, 
although there could he littld doubt hs to their guilt, and was very 
lenient to the others. 

From the age of 0 he loved to sleep with his brother, ten years 
older, who was in the navy; they slept in different beds, and, the child 
went to bed early, but he always kept awoke to see his brother undress, 
as he adored his naked body; and would then get into his bed. He 
learned the habit of masturbation from his brother at the age of 0; at 
that time there was no sexual orgasm, but watching it in his brother 
was a perpetual source of wonder and pleasure. During his brother's 
absence at sea the boy longed for his return and would practice self- 
abuse with the thought of his brother’s naked body befeu'e him. This 
brother’s death was a source of great grief. At the age of 13 he went 
to boarding-Bchool and was constantly falling in love with good-looking 
boys. He was always taken into one of the bigger hoys’ beds. At this 
age he was thoroughly able to enjoy the sexual orgasm with boys. 
His erotic dreams have always been of men and especially of boys; he 
has never di'samed sexually of women. From the age of 0 to the age 
of 21, when he left school, he never gave women a thought sexually, 
though he always liked their society. For two years after leaving 
school he had connection with women, not because he thought there 
was sin in loving his own sex, but heoause he regarded it as a thing 
that no one did after leaving school. Daring these two years he still 
really preferred men and used to admire the figures of soldiers and 
sailors. He then paid a visit to London, which may be described in 
his own words: “I went to see an old schoolfellow who was living 
there. In his room was a young fellow, fair, extremely good looking, 
with a good figure and charming manners. From that moment all my 
past leoolleotions came hack. I could not get him out oi my mind; in 
fact, I was in love with him. I pictured him naked before me as a 
lovely statue; my dreams were frequent at night, always of him. For 
a fortnight afterward I practised masturbation with the picture of his 
lovely face and form always before me. We became fast friends, and 
from that day women have never entered my thoughts.” 

Although up to the present he has no wish or intention to marry, 
he , believes that he will eventually do so, because it is thought desirable 

11 
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In liib profession; but be is quite siiro that his love anti atfoflion for 
men and boys -will never lessen. 

In earlier life he preferred men from 20 to 86; now he lilcos 
boys from 10 upward; grooms, for instance, who must be good looldng, 
wdl developed, cleanly, and of a lovable, unchanging nature; but he 
would prefer gentlemen. He does not care for more mutual embracing 
and reciprocal maeturbation; when he really loves a man he desires 
pedioatio in which he is himself the passive subject. 

He has curly hair and moustache, and well-developed sexual 
organs. Hie habits are masculine; he bos' always enjoyed held sports, 
and can swim, ride, drive, and skate. At the same time, he is devoted 
to muuc, con draw and paint, and is on ardent admirer nf male 
statuary. While fond of practical occupatiouB of every sort, he dis* 
likes anything that is theoretical. 

He adds: "As a medical man, 1 fail to see morally any un- 
healthiness, or anything that nature should he ashamed of, in con- 
nection with, and sympathy for, men.” 

IIiSTOBT XXV. — A. S. Sehoohnaster, aged 40. 

“My father was, I should say, below the average in oapaoily' lor 
friendship. Ho liked young girls, and was never interested in hoys, 
tie was a man of strongly Puritanical morality, capable of condemning 
With gloomy bitterness. He was also a man capable of great sacrifice 
for principle, and mentally very well endowed. My mother was a 
clever, practical woman, with wide sympatliies. She was capable of 
warm friendship, ospeoially toward tliose younger than herself. Her 
fattier (whom I never saw) was a teacher. He was devoted to his 
wife, but also delighted In the company of young men. He had 
always some young man on Ms arm, my motlier would tell me. My 
mother’s family is of Welsh descent. I learned to read at 6, and 1 can 
scarcely have been more than G when I used to read again and again 
David’s lament for Absalom. Even now I can dimly recall the siren 
charm for me of that melancholy refrain, '0 my sou Absalom. 

' 0 Absalom, my son, my sent’ Of late, when I have thought 

of the amount of devotion I have shown to lads, and the amount 1 
have sometimes suffered for them, I have felt as if there were some- 
thing almost weirdly prophetic in that early incident. 

“X was always an unpressionable creature. My mother was very 
musical, and her singing ‘got hold’ of me wonderfully. ’ The dramatio 
and the poetic always strongly appealed to me, 

“I felt I should like to act; but 1 never dared. In the same way 
I felt that one day I should like to be a schoolmaster, but I dared 
not say so. A shy, retiring creature was obviously unfitted fox swfii 
occupations. Well, the teaching came about, and the strange |iart 
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Avas thaiPlhe boys were somehow or other attracted by me, and tlie 
'worst’ customers were attracted most. And there came a chance of 
acting too. Owing to some difficnlties about the cast in a play at 
school, I took a part. Aiter that 1 hwio that (within a certain 
range] 1 could act. 1 spent two holidays with a dramatio company. 

1 should undoubtedly have remained on the stage, but for one thing. 

I don’t wish to be sanctimoniouB, but dirty and ugly jokes are odious 
to me. It was this sort of thing that drove me away. I threw myself 
into the school work instead, 

“It was partly the diamaidc interest, partly a (juite genuine 
interest in human nature, that led me to do some preaching too, 
When I had been badly hurt one or two youngsters whom I loved, 

I thought of going in for pastoral work, but this too was given up — 
and very wisely. I should never be able to work comfortably with any 
organization. 'Fot ono thing 1 have a way of taking on new ideas, and 
organizatione do not like that. For another, all social functions arc 
anathema to me. ' 

“Interest in ‘art’ as usually understood began to he marked only 
after I was 30, Tt started with architecture and passed on to painting 
and sculpture. The tendency to do rather a variety (too great a 
variety) of things characterizes many uranians. We are ratlier like the 
labile chemical compounds: our molecules readily rearrange themselves. 

"As a hoy of 10 I had the ordinary sAveethaarting with a girl of 
the same age. The incident is worth perhaps a little fmthcr com- 
ment for the following reason: When I was Id years old the giil 
lived with aib for a year. She was a nice, pleasant, bright girl, and riic 
thought a great deal of me. I Avas strongly attracted by her. I re- 
member especially one little incident. I had been showing her hoW 
to do some algebra and sbe was kneeling at the table by the side of 
my chair. Her hair was flowing over her shoulders and she looked 
rather charming. She expressed warm admiration of the Avay I had 
worked' the problem out. I remember that I deliberately squashed out 
the feeling of attraction that came over me. I scarcely xnoAV why I 
did this; hut I fancy there was a vague sense thmt I did not want 
my work disturbed. There Aras no sexual attraction or, at least, none 
that was manifest. The girl, there is no doubt, grew to love me. I 
am sorry to say that in two other cases, later, women loved me, and 
have both permanently remained unmarried on my account. I somclimea 
feel that in a wisely free society 1 should he able to give both of these 
women children. That I believe I could do, and I think it Avould be an 
immense satisfaction to them. A permanent rmion with a woman 
would, however, be impossible to me. A permanent union Avitb a man 
would, 1 believe, be possible. At least I know that attractions which 
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have been at all liomosexual in character have in my oase ton very 
lasting. 

“I vrae strongly attracted vrhen not more than 13 to a lad slightly 
older. It was a love story, there is no doubt, but 1 do not recolle(^ 
any outer sexual signs. There were other passing oases, but in no case 
was there any warm response till I was 16. I tlien made friends with a 
lad of entirely dih'crent type from myself. I was a reader. I liked 
long walks and fresh air, but I was too shy to go in for sports. Indeed 
I was frightfully shy. He was a great sportsman and always at home 
in society.' But ho asked me to help him with some work, and wo took 
to working together. I grew passionately fond of him. His caresses 
always caused some erection. Personally, 1 believe it would have been 
wiser to have obtained complete sexual expression. The absence of 
knowledge led to two distinctly undesirable results. The first was 
marked congestion and pain at times; the second was a tendency to a 
sort of modified masochism. There is always, I suppose, some erotic 
attraction about the buttocks, and of course also, to hoys, they afford 
an irresistibly attractive mark for a good smock. I found that when 
this lad spanked me it produced some amount of sexual excitement, 
and the desire for this form of stimulus grew upon me. The result, 
in my case, was had. It was sensualism, not love. I can. say this with 
confidence, because in a much later case of deeply passionate love, I 
shrank from any such metliod, hut the mutual, naked embrace I found 
was for me an absolutely natural and pwre expression of love. I never 
felt any touch of grossness in it, and it destroyed the earlifir and (for 
me at least] less wholesome desire. . 

"The school friendship dieapppared witli the marriage of my 
friend. I was furiously jealous, and the young man’s mother was 
opposed to me, but I still think of that early friendship with tender- 
ness. I know that my boy friend was the first who made me capable 
of self-expression, the first who taught me how to make friends at all. 
And if ho stiU cared for me, I know that his love would ho dear to 
me still. 

“My chief regret, as I look baek, is that I did not Icnow about 
these things early. I cannot hut think that all youngsters should 
be spoken to about the love of comrades and encouraged to seek help 
in any sort of trouble that this may bring. We homogenic folk may 
he but a small percentage of mankind, but our numbers are still great, 
and surely the making or marring of our lives should count for some- 
thing. At college I fell violently in love with a friend with whom I 
did work in soience. He loved me too, though not with such heat. He 
also was largely uranian, hut this 1 only realized a year or two bade. 
He remains unmarried, and is still my friend. We did some research 
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^rk <S)gethor which is proLiy well known. I am quite sure that the 
love we had for each other gave tromendoua zest to our work and 
greatly increased our powers. 

“While I was working at college I was interested in a lad who 
was working as errand boy for a city Arm. I helped him to get better 
training, and spent money on him. My father was making me some 
allowance at the time and demurred, I said I would in future support 
myeelf, and in this way came to take up schoohnastering, I at once 
became quite absorbed in my work with the boys. Of course I loved 
them. And here I feel I must touch upon what seems to ms a char- 
ao^ristio of most of us uranians. Our genital organs are with ns 
ordinarily and usually organs of expression. The clean-minded hetero- 
genic man is apt to look upon such a view of the genital organs as 
monstrous; we, on the other hand, are compelled (at least for our- 
selves) to regard it as the natural and pure one. For my own part I 
had many Puritan prejudices — ^prejudices that I retained for many a 
long and weary day — but my affection for those of my own sex so 
often expressed itself by some sexual stirring, and more or less erec- 
tion, that I was obliged to look upon ibis as inevitable, and in general 
I paid no attention to it whatever. It was the older boyd who some- 
times attracted me strongly. My love for them was I know a 
genuinely spiritual thing, though inevitably having some physical 
expression. I was capable of great devotion to them and sacrifice for 
them, and I would certainly rather have died than have injured them. 
The boys got on. well with me. I was never weak with them, and 1 
was able la allow ail kinds of familiarities without any loss of respect. 
The older hoys usually, out of class, oalled me by my Christian name, 
and 1 remember one writing to ask me whether he might do so, as it 
mads him feel ‘nearer’ to me. A few of the lads I of course loved with 
special devotion. They kissed ms and doved to have me embrace them. 
One of these was, I now know, pure uranian, and there was in his ease 
certainly some sexual response, hut though I often slept with him, 
when he was a lad of 17 and 18, tiiere was never any idea in our minds 
of any sexual aot. We are still warm friends, and always kiss when 
we meet. Looking back upon those days, I feel that I was a little 
inolined to pass on from one love to another, but each was a genuine 
devotion, and involved real hard work on the lad’s behalf. And I know 
that where the lad stuck to me into manhood a real tenderness anil 
love remain still. 

“While teaching I made the acquaintance of a uon-oonlormist 
minister, who, though happily married, had certainly some homogenie 
tendencies. He was most devoted to boys and helped me with r'cgard to 
some diffleult cases. It was tbe dlfileult cases that always attracted 
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me. 1 had to punish these lads and my friend recommended spanking 
vrith the hand on the bare buttocks. I mention that I adopted this 
metliod, because it might have been thought specially dangerous to me. 
It certainly never produced in me the remotest suggestion of any sexual 
act, though it did sometimes produce a slight amount of sexual excite- 
ment. 1 disregarded this, or put it out of my mind, as I found the 
method most efQcacious. It was capable of great variation of intensity, 
and the boys were always ready to joke about it. I never came across 
a case where any sexual excitement was produced by it. The boys 
whom I had to be most ‘down’ on almost always, however, grew 
fonder of me. There may be a slight and normal masochistio tendency 
in most hoys, and perhaps the erogenic character of the buttocks has 
something to do with the development of affection. If so, I am 
inclined to regard it as normal and useful rather than otherwise, for in 
my experience no undesirable result was ever produced. But then, of 
course, there was no playing with the business; that might, I am sure, 
in some cases be decidedly injurious. 

“One experience of my sehoolmastering days is, 1 think, important 
in its bearing upon general sexual psychology. I always noticed that 
during the term I was spooially free from ‘wet dreams.' What is 
noteworthy is this: During teiin. there was never anything more than 
a very partial sexual expression of any feeling of mine, such expres- 
sion indeed as was wholly inevitable. There was therefore no actual 
loss of semen, and it seems clear that the ‘wet dreams’ were not due to 
mere physical pressure. The psychio satisfaction of love in Uiis ease 
made the complete physical expression less urgent. But it was a 
love of a diatinctly tender kind that was needed to keep the physical 
from ohtiuding. Of that further experience has made mo sure. 1 
am, moreover, now convinced that a mutual uranian love will read 
its best results, both spiritual and physical, where there is complete 
sexual expression. 

“Of the character of the sexual dreams I have had, there is noi 
much to he said. During the period of masochistio tendency, they were 
masochistic in character; otherwise they have been dreams simply to 
the naked embrace. Usually there has been a considerable elemeni 
of ideal love in the dream. I have not more than three times at most 
dreamed of intercourse with one of the opposite sex. There was onl] 
in one case anything that I could call actual emotion in such a dream 
The other dreams have often (not always) been dreams of real yearning 
and not at all what I should call merely sensual. 

“In the course of time I wanted more freedom to do things ii 
my own way than could be obtained in a public school. I started i 
sohool of my own. The work was for a good many years very happy 
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I love4» the boys, and they loved me. I was active, ardent, and they 
made a chum of me. But people got into the way of sending me 
awkward castomere. I poured out my love on these, I used myself up 
for them. Unfortunately (though I was never ‘orthodox’) my Puritan- 
ical morality was still strong within me, my views of human 
psychology were too limited, and I imposed them on the boys. Some 
were very deyoted; hut, as years went by and the proportion of 
mwwoais sufets increased, there tended to be a split in the small camp 
and one or two boys whom I loved deceived me terribly. To a man of 
my temperament this was heart-rending and from then the work was 
doomed. Troubles at school went along wil^ troubles at home, and 
these things contributed to center my adTcction upon a lad who was 
with me, and who had given me much trouble. For some reason or 
other I went on believing that ha would get right. Deceit was his 
great dtlBouHy. He was certainly partly homosexual himself. Look- 
ing back I can see that with a wider and more charitable ioiowlcdge I 
could have dealt more wisely and helpfully with certain homosexual 
episodes of his. I am convinoed now that mere sweeping condemnation 
of the physical is not the wholesome way of help. However, to out the 
story short, all seemed at last to go well, and the lad was growing into 
a young man. Our Jove deepened, and we always slept together, hut 
quite ascatioally. Later, Avhon quite in. his young manhood he had left 
school, there was, unfortunately, misunderstandings with his parents, 
who forbad him to sleep with me. What followed is of some impor- 
tance. Up till then, though oeriaiuly his affection seemed ardent, I had 
observed no sexual signs on his part. I had been quite frank Avith him 
as to mine. He was then 19, and I thought old enough to have things ex- 
plained to him. Sleeping with him I had found peaceful and helpful, 
and more than once he told me that it greatly helped him. Bnt after 
tee were [wiidden to sleep togetlwr, T found the passion in me more 
diOloult to control, and it suddenly leaped out in him. We were still, 
however, rather ascetic, though we used to kiss each other, and wo 
used to embrace naked. This produced emission not infrequently with 
me, hut only once Avith him, though always powerful erection. I 
would not allow any friction. Ferhaps this was a mistake. A more 
complete expression might have helped him. 

“All my life I had been hungry for a complete response, and at 
one idmq the lad thought he could giVe it. He was then nearing 20. 
‘I have never been so happy in my life,’ he said. It was a blow to me 
when I found he had mistaken his own feelings, hut I was quite ready 
to accept what love he could give. I also never dreamed of any sort of 
insistenoe on sexual expression. Witib such love as he could give I was 
quite ready to make myself content ‘The true measure of love,’ wrote a 
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uranian solioolmaster to me once, ‘ia Bolf-sncrifloo’ ; not "What lyill you 
give ?” but “What will you give up ?” Not “What will you do for himt” 
but “What will you forego for hia sake?” ' I quote this gladly, for the 
conventional English sioraliata regard an invert as a kind of deformed 
beast. I can only say tliat I tried to realize the ideal which these words 
express. No ‘moralist’ would have helped me one whit. The parents, 
also, separated us. They have dcme much harm by their mistake. 
How difiSoult it is for parents to allow freedom, to their children 1 
Their ideal is successful conetraini^ not free self-discovery. But in 
spite of them, and in spite of the separation, I Icnow that my friend 
and I have helped each other. 

“There is one fear parents have which I believe is unwarranted. 
As far as I have seen, 1 do not conclude that the early expression of 
homosexual love prevents heterosexual love from developing later. 
Where this love is a part of the individual’s inborn nature, it will show 
Itself. I do, however, believe that a noble homogehic love in early life 
will sometimes help a lad to avoid a* low standard of heterogenic attach- 
ment. The Greeks did well, at tiieir heat time, in cultivating and 
ennobling the homogenic love. Amongst us, as can bo imderstood by all 
who Imow the working of sooioty taboos, it is the baser forms that are 
rmbindered, the noblest forms that arc debased. 

“We umings are, I think, dependent upon individual love. 
Many of us, I know, need to work for an individual to do our best. 
Is this the outcome of tho Avoman in the uranian temperament t And 
the tragedy of our fate is that we whose souls vibrate only to the 
touch of the hand of Eros arc faced with the fiercest taboo of all 
that can ^ve our lives meaning. The other taboos have been given 
up one by one. Will not tliis, the last of ilio taboos, soon vanish? I 
have known lives darkened by It, weakened by it, crushed out by it. 
How long are the western moralists to maim and brand and persecute, 
where they do not understand?” 

The next case belongs tp a totally different class from all 
the preceding Hstories. These— all British or American— were 
obtained privately j they are not the inmates of prisons or of 
asylums, and in most cases they have never consulted a physician 
concerning their abnormal instincts. They pass through life as 
ordinary^ sometimes as honored, members of society. The fol- 
lowing case, which happens to he that of an .. American, is 
acqiiamted with both .l^e prison and the lunatic asylum. . There 
are'several points, of interest in his history, and he illustrates, the 
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way itf-whidi sexual inversion can become a matter of medico- 
legal importance. I think, however, that I am Juetified in be- 
lieving that tho proportion of sfexually inverted persons who 
reach the police-court oj the lunatic asylum is not much larger 
in proportion to the number of sexually inverted persona among 
us than it is among my cases. For the documents on which I 
have founded the history of Q-uy Olmstead I am indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. Talbot, of Chicago, well tnown from his 
studies of abnormalities of the jaws and face, so often associ- 
ated with nervous and mental abnormality. He knew the man 
who addressed to him the letters from which I here quote : — 

Bistort XXVl. — On the twenty-eiglith of March, 1894, at noon, 
in the open street in Chicago, Guy T. Olmstead fired a revolver at a 
letter-carrier named William L. Clifford, He came up from behind, 
and deliberately fired four shots, the first entering Clifford’s loins, the 
other three ponetiating the back of hia head, so that the man foil and 
was supposed to bo fotnlly wounded. Olmstead made little attempt to 
escape, as a crowd rushed up with the usual cry of “Lynch him!” hut 
waved his i*evolver, csclainiing: “I’H never he taken alive I” and when 
a polioe-offleer disarmed him; "Don’t take my gun; let me finish what 
I have to do.” This was evidently an illusio.., as will be seen later on, 
to an intention to destroy himself. He eagerly entered the prison-van, 
however, to escape the threatening mob. 

Olmstead, who was 30 years of age, svas born near Danville, HI., 
in which, city ho lived for many years. Both parents were born in 
Illinois. His father, some twenty years ago, shot and nearly killed a 
wealthy coal operator, induced to commit tlie crime, it is said, by a 
secret organization of a hundred prominent citizens to whom the victim 
had made himself obnoxious by bringing suits against them for trivial 
causes. The victim became insane, but the criminal was never punished, 
and died a few years later at the age of 44. This man had another 
son who was considered peculiar. 

Guy Olmstead began to ^ow signs of sexual perversity at the ago 
of 18. He was seduced (we are led to believe) by a man who ocenpied 
the same bedroom. Olmstead’s early history is not clear from tho 
data to hand. It appears that he began his career as a sohoolteaoher 
in Oonneotiout, and that he there married the daughter of a prosper- 
ous farmer; but shortly after he "foil iu love” with her male cousin, 
whom he describes as a Very handsome yonng man. This led to a 
separaHou from his wife, and he went West. 
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He ms never considered parfeotly snne, and from Ootobeji, 1886, 
to May, 1880 he was in the Kankakee Insane Asylum. His illness was 
reported as of three years’ duration, and caused by general ill-healthj 
heredity doubtful, habits good, occupation that of a soboolteaeher. 
His condition was diagnosed as paranoia. On admiasion he was irri- 
table, alternately excited and depressed. He returned home in good 
condition. 

At this period, and again when examined later, Olmstead’s 
physical condition is described as, on the whole, normal and fairly good. 
Height, 6 feet 8 inches; weight, ISO pounds. Special senses normal; 
genitals abnormally small, with rudimentary ponis. His head is asym- 
metrical, and is full at the occiput, slightly sunken at the bregma, and 
the forehead is low. His cephalic index is 78. The hair is sandy, and 
normal in amount over head, face, and body. His eyes are gray, small, 
and deeply set; the ^gomse are normal. The nose is large and very 
thin. There is arrested development of upper jaw. The ears are 
excessively developed and malformed. The face is very much lined, 
the nasolabial Assure is deeply cut, and there are well-marked horizontal 
wrinkles on the forehead, so that he looks at least ten years older than 
his actual age. The upper jaw is of partial V-shape, the lower well 
developed. The teeth and their tubercles and the alveolar process are 
normal. The breasts are lull. The body is generally well developed; 
the hands and feet are largo. 

Olmstoad’s history is defective for some years after ho loft Kan- 
kakee. In October, 1892, we hear of him as a letter-carrier in Chicago. 
Hnring the following summer ho dovolopcd a passion for William 
Clifford, a fellow letter-carrier about his own ago, olso previously a 
schoolteacher, and regarded as ono of tho most reliablo and clBeient 
men in tho service. For a time Clifford seems to have shared this 
passion, or to have submitted to it, but ho' quickly ended the relation- 
ship and urged his friend to undergo medical treatment, offering to 
pay the expenses himself. Olmstead continued to write letters of the 
most passionate description to Clifford, and followed him about con- 
stantly until the latter’s life was mado miserable. In December, 1893, 
Clifford placed the letters in the postmaster’s hands, and Olmstead was 
requested to resign at once. Olmstead complained to the Civil Service 
Commission at Washington that be had been dismissed without cause, 
and also applied lor reinstatement, but without success. 

In the meanwhile, apparently on the advice of friends, he went 
into hospital, and in the middle of February, 1804, his testicles we£& 
removed. Ho report from the hospital is to hand. The effect of 
removing the testicles was far from henefloial, and he began to suffer 
Aom hysterical melancholia. A little later he went into hospita] again. 
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On Maycli 19tli he wrote to Dr. Talbot from the Mercy Hospital, 
Chicago! “I returned to Cliioago last Wednesday nighi^ but ielt 
so miserable I concluded to enter a hospital again, and so came to 
Mercy, which is very good as hospitals go. But I might as well go to 
Hades as far as any hope of my getting well is concerned. T am utterly 
incorrigible, utterly incurable, and utterly impossible. At home I 
thought for a time that I was cured, hut I was mistaken, and after 
seeing Clifford last Thursday I have grown worse tlian ever so far 
as my passion for him is concerned. Heaven only Icnows how hard I 
have tried to make a decent creature out of myself, hut my vileness 
is uncontrollable, and I might as well give up and die. I wonder if 
the doctors knew that after emasculation it was possible for a man to 
have erections, commit masturbation, and have the same passion as 
before. I am ashamed of myself; I hate myself; but 1 can’t help it.' 
I have friends among nice people, play the piano, love music, books, and 
everything that is beautiful and elevating; yet they can’t elevate me, 
because this load of inborn vileness drags me down and prevents my 
perfect enjoyment of anything. Doctors are the only ones who under- 
stand and know my helplessness before this monster. I think and 
work till my brain whirls, and I can scarce refrain from crying out 
my troubles.” This letter was written a few days before the crime war 
committed. 

When conveyed to the police station Olmstead completely broke 
down and wept bitterly, crying: “Oh! Will, Will, come to me! Why 
don't you kill me and let me go to him!” (At this time he supposed 
he had killed Clifford.) A letter was found on him, as follows: 
“Mercy, March 27th. To Him Who Cares to Read: Fearing that my 
motives in killing Clifford and myself may be misunderstood, I write 
this to explain the cause of this homicide and suicide. Last summer 
Clifford and I began a friendship which developed into love.” He then 
recited the details of the friendship, and continued: “After playing 
a Liszt rhapsody for Clifford over and over, he said that when our 
time to die came he hoped we would die together, listening to such 
glorious musio as that. Our time has now come to die, but death will 
not be accompanied by music. Clifford’s love has, alas! turned to 
deadly hatred. For some reason Clifford suddenly ended our relations 
and friendship.” In his cell he behaved in a wildly excited manner, 
and made several attempts at suicide; so that he had to be closely 
watched. A few weeks later he wrote to Dr. Talbot: "Cook County 
Gaol, April 23. I feel as though I had neglected you in not writing 
you in all this time, though you may not core to hear from me, as I 
have never done anything but trespass on your kindness. But please 
do me the justice of thinking that 1 never expected aU this trouble, as 
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I thoiight Will and I would bo in our gmvos and at peace longjbefore 
this. But my plans failed miserably. Poor Will was not dead, and 
I was grabbed before I could shoot myself. I thinli Will really shot 
himself, and I feel certain others will think so, too, when) the whole 
story comes out in court. I can’t understand the surprise and indigna- 
tion my act seemed to engender, as it was perfectly right and natural 
that Will and I should die togotlier, and nobody else’s business. Do you 
know I believe that poor boy will yet kill himself, for last November 
when I in my griof and auger told his relations about our marriage 
he was so frightened, hurt, and angry that he wanted us both to kill 
ourselves. I acquiesced gladly in this proposal to commit suioide, but 
he backed out in a day or two. I am glad now that Will is alive, and 
am glad that I am alive, even with the prospect of years of imprison- 
ment before me, but which I will cheerfully endure for hie sake. And 
yet lor the last ten months his influence has so completely controlled 
mo, both body and soul, that if I have done right he should have the 
credit for my good deeds, and if I have done wrong ha should be 
blamed for the mischief, as I have not been myself at all, but a part of 
him, and happy to merge my individualiiy into his.” 

Olmstead was tried privately in July. No new points were 
brought out. He was sentenced to tlie Criminal Insane Asylum, 
Shortly afterward, while still in the prison at Chicago, he wrote to 
Dr. Talbot! "As you have been interested in my caso from a soientiflo 
point of view, there is a little sometliing more I noight tell you about 
myself, but which I have withheld, because I was ashamed to admit 
certain facts and features of my deplorable weakness. Among the few 
sexual perverts I have laiown I have noticed tiiat all are in tlie habit 
of often closing the mouth with the lower lip protruding beyond the 
upper. [Usually due to arrested development of upper jaw.] I noticed 
the peculiarity in Mr. Clifford before we became intimate, and I have 
often caught myself at the triek. Before that operation my testidleB 
would swell and beeome sore and hurt me, and have seemed to do so 
since, just as a man will sometimes complain that his amputated leg 
hurts him. Then, too, my breasts would swell, and about the nipples 
would become hard and sore and red. Since the operation there has 
never been a day that X have been free from sharp, shooting pains 
down the abdomen to the scrotum, being worse at the base of the penis. 
Now that my fate is deoided, I will say that really my passion for Mr. 
Clifford is on the wane, hut I don’t know whether the improvement is 
permanent or not. 1 have absolutely no passion for other men, and 
have begun to hope now that I can yet outlive my desire for Clifford, 
or at least control it. I have not yet told of this improvement in my 
tondition, because 1 wished people to still think I was insane, so that 
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I would be sure to escape being sent to the penitentiary, I know I was 
insanli at the time I tried to kill botb Clifford and myself, and feel 
that I don’t deserve sudi a dreadful punishment as being sent to a 
State prison. However, I think; it was tliat operation and my subse- 
quent illness that caused my insanity rather than passion for Clifford. 

\ should very much like to know if you really consider sexual per- 
version an insanity.” 

When discharged from the Criminal Insane Asylum, Olmstead re- 
turned to Chicago and demanded his testioles from the City Postmaster, 
whom he accused of being in a systematized conspiracy against him. 
He asserted that the postmaster was one of the ohief agents in a plot 
against him, dating from before the castration. He was then sent to 
the Cook Insane Hospital. It seems probable that a condition of 
paranoia is now flrmly established. 

The following cases are aU bisexual, attraction being felt 
toward both sexes, usually in predominant degree toward the 
male: — 

Hrsxonr XXVU. — E. 0., American, aged 26, of independent 
means, unmarried, the elder of two children. His history may best 
he given in his own words: — ' 

"1 am on both sides distantly of English ancestry, the first 
colonists of my name having come to New England in 1030. Both 
my mother’s and my father’s families have been prolific in soldiers 
and statesmen; my mother’s contributed one president to the United 
States. So far as 1 am aware, none of my antecedents have betrayed, 
mental vagaries, except a maternal uncle, who, from overstudy, became 
for a year insane. 

“I ami a graduate of two universitisB with degrees in arts and 
medicine. After a year as physician in a hospital, I relinquished 
medicine altogether, to follow Uteratnre, a predilection since early 
boyhood. 

”I awoke to sexual feeling at the age of 7, when, at a small 
private school, glimpsing bare thighs above the stockings of girl school- 
mates, I dimly exulted. This fetishism, as it grew more definite, cen- 
tered at last upon the thighs and, then the whole person of one girl in 
particular. My first sexually tinged dream was of her — ^that while she 
stood near I impinged my penis upon a red-hot anvil and then, in 
beatiflo self-immdatiDn, exhibited the charred stump to her wondering, 
round eyes. This love, however, abated at the coining of a new girl 
to the school, who, not more beautiful, but more buxom, made stronger 
appeal to my nascent sexuality. One afternoon, in the loft of her, 
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failier’s stable, slie induced nio to dlsiobe, hoveolf sotting the example. 
The erection our mutual handlings produced on me was without 
conacioua impulse; 1 felt only a childish curiosity on beholding our 
genital difference. But the episode started extravagant whimsies, one 
of which persistently obsessed mo: with these obviously compensatory 
differences, why might not the girl and I effoct some sort of copula- 
tion? This fantasy, drawn exclusively from tliat unique experience, 
charmed with its grotesqueness only, for at that time my sense of sex 
was but inchoate and my knowledge of it was nothing. The bizarre 
conceit, submitted to the equally ignorant girl and approved, was borne 
to the paternal hay-loft and there, with much bungling, brought to 
surprising and pleasurable consummation. 

“In the four ensuing years I repeated the act not seldom with 
this girl and with others. 

“When I was 11 my sister and I weio taken by our parents to 
Europe, where we remained six years, attending school each winter in 
a different city and, during the summer, travelling in various countries. 

“Abroad my lust was glutted to the full: the amenable girl- 
playmate was ubiquitous, whom I plied with ardor at Swiss hotels, Ger- 
man watering-plaeeB, ffrenoh pensions, — ^whore not? Toward puberty I 
first repaired at times to prostitutes. 

“Masturbation, excepting a lew exporimonls, I never resorted to. 
Few of my sohoohnatos avowedly practised it. 

“Of homosexuality my sole hearing was through the classics, 
where, with no long pondering, I opined it merely our modern com- 
radery, poetically aggrandized, masquerading in antique habiliments 
and phraseology. It never came home to me; it attuned to no tone in 
the scale of my sympatliics; I posacssed no touchstone for transmitting 
the recitals of those ambiguous amours into ILery messages. The 
relation to my own sex was, iniolleotually, an occasional friend- 
ship devoid of strong affection; physically, a mild antagonism, tlie 
naked body of a man was slightly repellant. Statues of women evoked 
both carnal and esthetic response; of men, no emotions whatever, save 
a deepening of that native antipathy. Similarly in paintings, in 
literature, the drama, the men served but as foils for the delioious 
maidens, who visited my aSrial seraglios and lapped me in roseate 
dreamings. 

'“In my eighteenth year we returned to America, where I entered 
the universliy. 

"The course of lay love of women was now a little erratic; normal 
connection began to lose fasoination. As long ago I had formulated 
untutored the raHonale of coitus, so now imagination, groping in the 
dark, conceived a fresh fillip for tlie appetite — ounniUnotus. But this. 
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fhoiigh for a while quite adequate, soon ceased to gratify. At this 
juncture, Christinas of my first college year, I was appointed editor 
of a small magazine, an early stricture of whose new conduct was 
paucity of love stories. Such improvident neglect was in keeping with 
my altering view of women, a view accorded to me by seif-dissipation 
of the glamour through which they had been wont to appear. I had 
wandered somehow behind the scenes, and beheld, no footlights of sex 
intervening, the once so radiant fairies resolved into a raddled 
humanity, as likable as ever, but desirable no longer. 

''Soon after this the Oscar Wilde ease was bruiting about. The 
newspaper accounts of it, while illuminating, flashed upon me no light 
of self -revelation; they only amended some idle conjectures as to 
certain mystic vices I had heard whispered of. Here and there a 
newspaper allusion still too recondite was painstakingly clarified by an 
effeminate fellow-student, who, I fancy now, would have shown no 
reluctance had 1 begged him to adduce practical illustration. I pur- 
chased, too, photographs of Oscar Wilde, scrutinizing them under the 
unctuous auspices of this same emasculate and hlandiloquent mentor. 
If my interest in Oscar Wilde arose from, any other emotion than the 
rather morbid curiosity then almost universal, I was not conscious of it. 

“Erotic dreams, precluded hitherto by coition, came now to beset 
me. The persons of tliose dreams were (and still are) invariably 
women, with this one remembered exceptions 1 dreamed that Oscar 
Wilde, one of my photographs of him incarnate, approached me with 
a buffoon languishraent and perpetrated fellatio, an act verbally ex- 
pormded shortly before by my orado. For a month ox more, recalling 
this dream disgusted me. 

“The few subsequent endeavors, tentative and half-hearted, to 
lepristinate my veuery were foredoomed, partly because I had feared 
they were, to failure; erection was incomplete, ejaculation without 
pleasure. 

“There seemed a fallacy in this behavior. Why coitus without 
sensual desire for it? No sense of duty impelled me, nor dread of 
sexual aberration. The explanation is this: attraction to females was 
not expunged, simply sublimed; my imagination, no longer importing 
women from observation, created its own delectable sirens, grown ex- 
acting and transcendental, petitioned reality in vain. Substance bad 
receded for good now, and soon even these tormenting shadows of it 
became ever dimmer and dimmer, until they too at length laded into 
nothingness. 

“Tlie antipodes of the sexual sphere turned more and more 
toward the light of my tolerance. Inversion, till now stained with 
a slight repugnance, became esthetically colorless at last, and then 
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delicately letinioil, at first solely -witli pity for its victims, but ij;nally, 
the color* deepening, \vith half-conscious inclination to attach it to 
myself as a remote oontangeney. This revolution, however, was not 
without external impetus. The prejudiced tone of a book I was read- 
ing, KrafEt-Ebing's Psyolutpathia BomtaUa, by prompting resentment, 
led mo on to sympathy. My championing, purely abstract tliough it 
was to begin with, none the loss involved my looking at things with 
eyes hypothetically inverted, — an orientation for the sake of argument. 
After a while, insensihly and at no one moment, hypothesis merged 
into reality; I myself -was inverted. That occasional and fictitious 
inversion had never, I believe, superposed this true inversion j rather 
a true inversion, those many years dormant, had simply responded 
finally to a stimrdns strong and prolonged enough, as a man awakens 
when he is loudly called. 

“lu presenting myself thus sexually transformed, 1 do not aver 
having had at the outset any definitive inclination. The instinct so 
freshly evolved remained for a while obscure. Its primary expression 
was a feebly sensuous interest in the physical character of boys — in 
their feminine resemblances especially. To this interest I opposed no 
discountenance; for wantonnoss with women under many and diverse 
oonditions having long ago modloined my sexual consoienco to lethargy, 
no access of reasons came to me now for its refreshment. On the 
other hand, intelleotual delight in the promises of the now world, as 
well as sensuality, conduced to its dcliborate exploration. Still, for 
a year, the yearning settled with true lust upon no object more concrete 
than youths whose only habitation was my fancy. 

"A young surgeon, having road my copy of PsyohopalJina SemwaUa, 
fell one evening to discussing inverts with such relish that I inquired 
ingenuously if he himself was one. lie colored, whether conflrmatively 
jr otherwise I could not guoss, in spite of his vehement no. Pres- 
ently he very subtly recanted his denial. But to his counter-question 
I maintained my own no, lest he piopose some sexual act, a point the 
esihetioB of my developing inversion would not yet concede, the boys 
of my imagination being still predominant. 

“One evening, soon after this, he convoyed me to several of the 
cafds where inverts are aqouatomed to foregather. These trysting 
places were much alike: a long hall, with sparse orchestra at one 
end, marble-topped tables lining the walls, leaving the floor free for 
dancing. Boimd the tables sat boys and youths, Adonises both by art 
and nature, ready for a drink or a chat with the chonpe Samaritan, 
and shyly importunate for the pleasures for which, upstairs, were 
small rooms to let. One of the boys, supported by the orchestra, sang 
the ‘Jewel Song" out of ‘Faust.’ His voice had the limpid, treble purity 
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of a ijlarinot, and hia face the beauty of an. iingcl. The aong concluded, 
Tve invited him to our table, where he sat sipping neat brandy, as he 
mockingly encountered my book-begotten queries. The boy-prostitutes 
gracing these halls, he apprised ua, boro fanciful names, some of well- 
known actresses, others of heroes in Action, hia own being Dorian Gray. 
Eivals, he complained, had assumed the same appellation, but he was 
the original Dorian; the others were jealous impostors. Hia curly hair 
was golden; hia cheeks were pink; his lips, coral red, parted inces- 
santly to reveal the glistening pearliness of Ms teeth. Yet, though 
deeming him the beautifullest youth in the world, I experienced no 
sexual interest either in him or in the other boys, who indeed were all 
beautiful — beauty was their chief asset. Dorian, further, dilated on 
the splendor of his female attire, satin corsets, low-cut evening gowns, 
etc., donned on gala nights to display his gleaming shouldeTs and 
dimpled, plump, white arms. Thus arrayed, he bantered, he would 
bewitch even me, now so impassive, until I should throw myself, in 
tears of happiness, into his loving embrace. 

“My first venture upon fellatio was a: month later, with tlio young 
surgeon. I eonfessed the whim to try it, and he acceded. Though this 
nauseous and fatiguing act, very imperfectly performed, was prompted 
mostly by curiosity, Wiero arose soon a passional hankering for repeti- 
tion. In short, appetence for fellatio grew slowly from tlie night of that 
mawkish fiasco and waxed eventimlly into a sovereign wont. 

“Perhaps miscarriage of that initiatory experiment was due to 
precipitance, incubation of my perverse instinct being not yet com- 
plete. A hiatus of a month now supervened, in winch, while further 
fellatio was mot attempted, my mind came always nearer to a reconcile- 
ment with the grossness of the act, and began to discover for its 
creatures some correlation in pretty hoys beheld in the flesh. One 
evening, in. Broadway, I coneeived suddenly a full-fledged desire for 
a youth issuing from an hotel as I passed. Our glances met and 
dwelled together. At a shop-window he first accosted me. He was an 
invert. _ With him, in hia room at Die hotel whence I had seen liim 
emerge, I passed an apocalyptic night. Thereafter commerce with boys 
only in the spirit ceased to he an end; the images were carnalized, 
stepped from their framework into the streets. That boy, that god out 
of ihe machine, 1 see him clearly; his brown, curling hair; his eyer 
blue as the sea; his chest both arched and so plump, his rounded arms, 
his taper waist, the graceful swell of his hips anti full, snowy thighs; 
1 recall as of yesterday the dimples in his knees, the slenderness of 
his ankles, the softness of his little feet, with insteps pink like the inside 
of a shell. How I gloated over his ample rovmdnesa, hia rich 
undulations I 
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“In tlie last eight years I have performed fellcUlo ^never 
pedioaiio ) mth more than three himdrod men and hoys. My preference 
is for boys between 16 and 20, reilned, pretty, girlish, and them- 
selves homosexual, 

"Personally, barring this love for males, I am in all -ways mas- 
culine, given to outdoor sports, and to smoking and drinking moder- 
ately. In appearnneo I am but a boy of 18. My faee and figure are 
generally considered beautiful: 1 am elean-shaved, with black, curling 
hair, red cheeks and brown eyes; features delicate and regular; body, 
of medium licigbt, everywhere practically hairless. By years of train- 
ing I have attained alike great strength and classic proportions, the 
muscular oontouxs smoothly rounded with adipose tissue. My hands 
and feet are small. My penis, though perfectly shaped, is rather 
enormous — erect, ten and a half inches in length, seven and a quarter 
inches in circumference. 

“Some abetment of my apostasy from orthodox methods was, no 
doubt, this hypertrophy of the penis, which already in my twentieth 
year had acquired its present redundance, rendering coitus imprac- 
ticable with most women I essayed and painful where insertion was 
offeotod. Since falling heir to inversion, a unique recurrence of normal 
desire, six years ago, persuaded mo to attempt coitus with eleven or 
twelve prostitutes, and, strangely enough, with much of the old-time 
salacity and full erection, but, as it ohancod, always witli too great 
disparity of parts for suoocss.” 

A certain preoiosity in the manner of this communicatiou may be 
put down partly to llio nature of Iho literary avocations with winch tho 
writer is by prefeicnoa occupied, and partly, no doubt more funda- 
mentally, to the special character of his predominantly csUietic tem- 
perament and attraction to the exoiio. An attraction for exotic ex- 
periences will not, however, suffice to account for the rathor laic de- 
velopment of homosexual tendencies, a late development which may 
be held to place this case in the retarded group of inverts, n. C. 
has himself pointed out to me that his aversion to women, beginning 
to appear in the eighteenth year, was already well pronounced before 
he had ever heard definitely of specific homosexual acts, and fully 
a year before he experienced the slightest sexual interest in men or 
boys. Moreover, while it is true that the actual tendency to homo- 
sexual attraction only appeared after he had read Krafit-Ebing and 
come in contact with inverts, such influences’ would not suffice to 
change the sexual nature of a normally constituted man. 

It may he added that H. C. is not attracted to normal males. 
As regards his moral attitude he remarks; “I have no scruples in 
the indulgence of my passion. I perceive the moral objections ad- 
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vancod, but how speculative they are, and constructive; while, tnune 
diately, inversion is the source of so much good.” He looks upon tha 
whole sexual question as largely a matter of taste. 

I regard the foregoing case as of considerable interest. It 
presents what is commonly supposed to be a very common type of 
inversion, Oscar WUde being the supreme exemplar, in which a 
heterosexual person apparently becomes homosexual by the exer- 
cise of intellectual curiosity and esthetic interest. In reality the 
type is far from common; indeed, au intellectual curiosity and 
an esthetic interest, strong enough even apparently to direct 
the sexual impulse in any new channel, are themselves far from 
common. Moreover, a critical reading of this history suggests 
that tlic appai’cnt control over the sexual impulse by reason is 
merely a superficial phenomenon. Here, as ever, reason is but 
a tool in the hands of the passions. The apparent causes are 
really the results; we are witnessing the gradual emergence of 
a retarded homosexual impulse. 

Histobt XXYECI. — ^Engliah, aged 40, surgeon. Sexual experi- 
ences began early, about the age of 10, when a companion induced him 
to play at intercourse with their sisters. He experienced no pleasure. 
A little later a servant-girl began to treat him affectionately and at 
last called him into her bedroom when she was partially undressed, 
fondled and kissed his member, and taught him to maaturhatc her. On 
subsequent occasions she attempted a simulation of intercourse, which 
gave her satisfaction, but failed to induce emission in him. On return- 
ing to school mutual masturbation was practised with schoolfellows, 
and the first emission took place at the age of 14. 

On leaving school he became a slave to the charms of women, and 
had frequent coitus about the age of 17, hut he preferred masturbating 
girls and especially in persuading girls of good position, to whom the 
experience was entirely novel, to allow him to take liberties with them. 
At 25 he became engaged, and mutual masturbation was practised to 
excess during the engagement; after marriage connection generally took 
place twice every twenty-four houra until pregnancy. 

"At this time,” he writes, “I stayed at the house of an old. school- 
fellow, one of my lovers of old days. There were so many guests that 
I shared my friend’s hedroom. The sight of his body gave rise to lust- 
ful feelings, and when the light wasi out I stole across to his bed. He 
made no objection, and we passed the night in mutual masturbation. 
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Wc pasaod tlie next fortnight together, and I never look the^Bame 
pleasure in coitus -with my wife, though I did my duty. She died five 
years later, and, I devoted, myself heart and soul to my friend until 
his death by aoeident last year. Sinco then I have lost all interest in 
life.” 

I am indebted for this case to a v'ell-known English alienist, -who 
remarks that the patient is fairly healtliy to look at, but with neuras- 
thenia and tendency to melancholia, and neurotic temperament. The 
body is masculine and pubic hair abrmdant. Ono tosticle shows wasting. 

HiSTomES XXIX AND XXX. — give the following narrative in 
the words of an intimate friend of one of the cases in question: “My 
attention was first drawn to the study of inversion — ^though I then 
regarded all forms of it as depraving and abominable — at a public 
school, where in our dormitory a boy of 16 initiated his select friends 
into the secrets of mutual masturbation, which he had learned from his 
brother, a midshipman. I gave no heed to this at the time, though I 
remembered it in after-years when immersed in Plato, Lucretius, and 
the Epicurean writers. But my attention was riveted to it at the age of 
20, when I spent a holiday with A., a companion with whom I was, and 
still am, on terms of great friendship. Wo enjoyed many things in 
common, studied togoihor and discussed most unconventional matters, 
but not this. Previously we had always ocoupiod separato sleeping 
apartments; on this occasion we were abroad in a country place, and 
were compelled to put up with what we could got. We not only had 
to share a room, but a bed. t was not surprised at his throwing hia 
arm over me, as 1 knew ho was extraordinarily attached to mo, and I 
had always felt a brute for not returning his nlTootion so warmly. But 
I was surprised when later I awoke to find him oocnpied in feUatio 
andr endeavoring to obtain my response. Had it been anyone else I 
should have resented strongly such a liberty, and our acquaintance 
Would have ended, but I oared for him too well, though never voiy 
demonstrative. This episode led to discussion of the topic. He told 
me that his sexual strength was greal^ that ho had tested it in many 
ways, and that it was essential to his well-being that he should have 
satisfaction in some way. He loathed prostitution and considered it 
degrading; he felt physically attracted to some women and intelleot- 
ually to others, hut the two elements were never combined, and though 
he had been intimate with a few he felt that it was, not right to them, 
as he could not marry them because he held too high an ideal of mar- 
riage. He had always felt attracted to his own sex, and had kept up a 
Platonic friendship with a college chum, X (to whom I knew he was 
passionately attached), for some years. Both considered it perfectly 
moral, and both felt better for it. Both abhor pedioatio, X., however. 
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would sever disouse the subject, and aeejned half -ashamed of it. A., on 
the other hand, though shoving a great self-rospeot in all things else, 
feels no shame, though he says he vould never diaouas it except with 
close friends or if asked for private advice. 

“A. is the elder child of a military ofScer. His parents were 21 
and 19, respectively, at the time of his birth. Both parents are healthy, 
and the two children (both boys) have good constitutions, though the 
elder has the better. He is of medium height and slender limbs, proud 
carriage, handsome and intellectual face (classic Greek typo), excellent 
complexion, charming manners, and -good temper. The penis is large, 
the foreskin very short. He is fond of philosophy, natural science, his- 
tory, and literature. He is reflective and patient rather than smart, 
but strong-willed and very active when roused, never resting till he has 
accomplished what he wants, even if this takes years. He sings ex- 
cellently, and is fond of cycling, boating, swimming, and mountain- 
climbing. He enjoys excellent health, and has never had a day’s illness 
since he was 12 years of age. He says the only time he cannot sleep has 
been when in bed with some one who could not or would not satisfy 
him. He requires satisfaction at least once a week, twice or thrice in 
the hot season. He never smokes, nor drinks beer or spirits. He is 
still single, hut believes that marriage would meet all his needs. 

‘'X. is also an oldest child, of young and healthy parents (between 
21 and 24 at his birth) of different class; father a builder. He is of 
pleasing, hut not handsome, appearance; very sensitive, very neat, and 
methodical In all things; not very strong-willed, and very rseseived to 
women. He is of very studious disposition, especially fond of phil- 
osophy, politics, and natural science; a good musician. Takes moderate 
exercise, but rather easily fatigued. Is generally healthy, hut not 
overstrong. He is a vegetarian, and was brought up as a free-thinker. 
Until two years ago he was never attracted toward a girl; indeed, he 
disliked girls; but he is now engaged. For about eighteen months he 
has relinquished homosexuality, hut has suffered from dreams, bad 
digestion, and peevishness since. He thinks the only remedy is mar- 
riage, which he is pushing on. He regards homosexuality as quite 
natural and normal, though his desires are not strong, and once a fort- 
night has always satisfied him. He was led to the practice by the 
reasoning of A,, and because he felt a certain vague need, and this 
comforted him. He tliinks it a matter of temperomenf) and not to be 
discussed, except by scientists. He says be could never perform it except 
wiih his dearest friend, whose request he could not resist. He has ft 
long foreskin, flesh like a woman’s, and is well proportioned. 

“Both man are ardent for social reform, the one actively, the 
other passively engaged in it. Both also regard the law ar to homo- 
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sexuality as absurd and demoralizing. They also think that the law" 
prohibiting polygamy is largely the cause of prostitution, ns many 
women are prevented from living honest lives and being oared for by 
someone, and many men could marry ouo woman for physical satis- 
faction and anotlior for intellectual. 

“They were devoted to each other when I first knew them; they 
are still friends, but separated by distance. Both are exceedingly honor- 
able, and the latter is truthful to a fault.” 

According to later information X. had married and his homo- 
sexual tendoncies were almost completely in abeyance, partly, perhaps,, 
owing to the fact that he now lives quietly in the country. A. has sur- 
prised his friends by his ardent attacliment to a lady of about his own 
age to whom he has become engaged. lie declares that he loves this- 
woman better than any man, but nevertheless he still feels strong 
passion for his men friends. It is evident that the homosexual tendency 
in A. is distinctly more pronounced than in his friend X. As is found 
more often in bisexual than in homosexual persons, ho is of pre- 
dominantly masculine type, possesses great vitality, and desires to- 
exert all hia faculties. He has a sound nervous system and is very 
free from -all "nervousness.” He has written a soientifle treatise and 
can study undisturbed amid violent noisce. His voice is manly (in 
singing deep base). He can whistle. lie is not vain, though well 
formed, and his hands are delicate. His favorite color is green. The 
demonstrative warmth of his affection for his friends is the/ chief 
feminine trait noted in him. He rarely dreams and has never had an 
erotic dream; this he explains by saying (earlier than Hreud) that all 
dreams not caused by physical conditions arc wish-dreams, and as he 
always satisfies his sexual needs at once, with a friend or by masturba- 
tion, his sexual needs have no opportunily of affecting his subcon- 
Bcions life, 

Tliere may be some doubt as to the clasBification. of the two 
foregoing cases: they are not personally known to me. The 
following case, with which I have been acquainted for many 
years, I regard as clearly a genuine example of bisexuality : — 

Bibtobx XXXI. — ^Englishman, independent means, aged 52, mar- 
ried. His ancestry is of a complicated character. Some of htf mother’s 
forefathers in the last and earlier centuries are supposed to have been- 
invevted. He remembers liking the caresses of his father’s footmen 
when he was quite a little boy. He dreams indifferently abont men and 
women, and has strong sexual feeling for women. Can copulate, but 
does not insist on this act,; there is a tendenev to refined, voluptuous 
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pleasiiis. He has been married for many years, and there are several 
ehildren by the mariage. 

lie ia not particular about the class or age of the men he loves. 
He feels with regard to older men as a women does, and likes to, be 
caressed by them. He is immensely vain of his physical beauty; he 
shuns pedioatio and does not much care for the sexual act. but likes 
long hours of voluptuous communion during which his lover admires 
him. He feels the beauty of boyhood. At the same time he is much 
attracted by young girls. 

He is decidedly feminine in his dress, maimer of walking, love of 
scents, ornaments, and line things. Ilia body is excessively smooth and 
white, the hips and buttocks rounded. Glenital organs normal. Ilis 
temperament is feminine, especially in. vanity, irritability, and petty 
preoccupations. He is much preoccupied with his personal appearance 
and fond of admiration ; on one occasion he was photographed naked as 
Bacchus. Ha is physically and morally courageous. He has a genius 
for poetry and speculation, with a tendency to mysticism. 

He feels the discord hetween his love for men and society, also 
between it and his love for his wife. He regards it as, in part, at least, 
hereditary and inborn in him. 

lEtSTOBY XXXII. — C. H., physician; age 38. Nationality, Irish, 
with a rortuguese strain. “My mother came of an old Quaker family. 
1 was quite rmaware of sexual differences until 1 was about 14, as I 
was carefully kept separate from my sisters and, although from time to 
time strange longings which I did not understand possessed me, I was 
a virgin in thought and deed until that period of life. 

“When I was 14 a cousin some years older than myself came to 
stay with us and sliared my bed. To my surprise he took hold of my 
penis and rubbed it for a time, when a most pleasant feeling seized 
me and increased until a discharge came out of my organ; he then asked 
me to do the same to him. We frequently repeated the process during 
the following montli; I was quite unaware of any harm resulting. 

“The same year I went to school, hut none of my schoolmates 
for some time even suggested such actions until a friend staying with 
us for the holidays one day in the bathroom repeated the process and 
pressed his penis between my thighs, when a similar discharge took 
place. I shortly found out that several of my school friends and male 
cousins had the same desires, and an elder brother of my first intro- 
iducer into sexuality repeatedly epent the night with me, when we would 
amuse ourselves in a similar way. 

“A little later, my mother being away from home, I shared my 
father’s hod and he took my penis in his hand and pulled my foreskin 
Iback. 1 in return took hold of his and found that ho had an erection. 
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I proceodod to rub Mm wlioit lia aioppod me and told mo that should 
not do 80 , that when I was a little older I should love a woman to 
do it and that if 1 did not rub myself and allow other boys to do so, 

I would, enjoy myself much more. I am quite certain that my fatiier 
was inverted, as he frequently, if sleeping with me, usbd to press my 
naked body against his and he always had a strong erection. On one 
occasion he rubbed me until I had a discharge and then, turning over 
on his back, made me take his penis in my hand and rub him for a 
few minutes. I used to jest frequently with my father, as from my 
seventeenth, year my penis was larger than his. 1 will return to my 
father a little later. When I was 17 a college friend shared my bed, 
and when undressing ho said that he envied me my penis being so 
much larger than his; after getting into bed, he asked me to turn on 
my side and I found that he was attempting pedAcatio. I was 
astonished at his doing so when he informed me that next to a woman 
this process gave most pleasure. However, nothing resulted and this 
is the only experience of pedicatio that I have ever had. 

“When I was 18 one evening a college chum introduced me to a 
woman and she was the first I ever had connection with. We went 
behind some rooks and she took hold of my penis and pressed it into her 
body, lying against me. 

“My father evidently suspected me when 1 came home, apd a 
few days afterward told mo that it was very dangerous to have any- 
thing to do with women, that I should wait until T was older, that 
when a boy became a man ho ought to have u woman occasionally, 
and that if I ever had a nasty diseaso 1 shouhl promptly toll him 
so that I could be properly cured. 

“At collego I found several clumis who wero fond of sharing my 
bed and indulging in mutual masturbation, pressing our bodies to- 
gether -lace to face until there was mutual discharge, but never again 
anyone who tried anal connection. 

“A short time afterward I was in Brussels and I paid my first 
visit to a brothel, a place close to the Cathedral. T picked a girl of 
about 18 from eight naked beauties paraded for my oboice. She was 
avaricious and demanded 10 francs, I had paid 20 lor my room and 
had only 2 left. I wanted her to play with mo, but she only seized 
the penis and pulled me to her with such vigorous action that I dis- 
charged very 'rapidly. I was so disgusted with the result that 1 
masturbated when I returned to my boarding house. 

_ “A year later I paid Portugal a visit and my friends there fre- 
quently brought me to brothels and also introduced me to ladies of 
easy virtue. I had connection with them; the Portuguese prostitutes 
never suggested anything tumatural and in no instance did a male 
, approach me for sexual purposes. 
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“When I become a medical student, I used to visit a Turkish bath 
frefiuoAly; on ono occasion I playfully slapped a friend on the but- 
tocks, ■when iny father, who was present, told me not to do so as it was 
not proper conduct in public, that if I liked to do so to him or one 
or two others it was no harm in private. Until I was 21, in the bath 
jny father always covered his penis from my view, bnt after I attained 
my majori'ly he always exposed himself and repeatedly showed me 
piettu:es of naked women; he also taught me the use of the condom. 

“In my twenty-fourth year, a tall, handsome man who used to 
frequent the baths one day sat down beside me and playfully knocked 
my toes with his; he 'then pressed his naked 'thigh against mine and a 
little later in the cooling room slipped his hand under my sheet and 
grasped my penis; he then asked me to meet him a few days later in 
the bathe, saying I would be pleased 'With what he would do. 

“1 kept the appointment and he took me into the hottest room, 
■where 'we lay on the floor; in a few minutes lie turned on his side 
and thi'ew one of his legs across me; I got frightened and jumped up; 
he had a powerful erection, but I refused to lie down again, although he 
puUcd his foreskin back to excite my desires; I was afraid of being 
surprised by auother bather. Twice on future occasions I met this man 
and he made advances. I believe that I would have yielded then if 
ira had met at a private house. 

"Shortly afterwazd 1 met an elderly gentleman at the baths who 
also made advances to me, bub from fear J resisted him. I also dis- 
liked him as he had a foul breath and bad teeth; besides I 'was now 
able to go to the Continent and enjoy female charms to my heart’s 
desire. 

"After qualification I joined the oimy in South Africa and to 
my astonishment found many of my comrades fond of male society; 
one oflieer ■who had been wozmded shared my bedroom at a military 
hospital and when undressing frequeziily admired my penis; we used 
■to play ■with each other ■until we had powerful erections, but "we never 
masturbated or tried any rmnatural vice. 

“1 used to have connection ■with women as frequently as I could, 
and I frequently visited the Turkish baths and found that several 
cUenta were abnormal, including one of the masseurs; the latter enjoyed 
playing ■with my penis, kissing and tickling me. 

'T married at 28, My married life has been normal and my 
wife and I are still in love wi'fch one another; we have had several 
ohUdien. 

'My last sexual experiences have boon in Australia; once in 
Sydney at the baths a fellow-bather playfully began tickling me, when 
I had on erection; he grasped my penis, I junjyied up, and he asked me 
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to do anything that I liked with him. 1 relusod. Once on hoard 
a coasting steamer n tcllow-passengor nsed to expose himself,*' paging 
as a statue; we became very familiar and he wanted me to spend a 
night with him. 1 also refused his offera. 

"I am very healUiy and strong, fond of riding, flailing, and 
shooting. I load a very active life. I am neither muaieian nor artist^ 
but fond of bearing muaio and I admire works of art. 

“Ill person I am 6 feet high, inclined to fat; my body^ is yg^y 
strong; my penis is six inches long in repose and eight in erection; I 
can without fatigue discharge twice in the night and have connection 
at least twice a week. My scrotum is tense and both testicles large, 
I am rather alow at discharging. I have never had any desire to liave' 
connection with any other woman since marriage, but several times 
I have met men who attracted me. I have a 'friend (another doctor) 
who is very familiar with me and if we spend a night together we will 
play with each other. I have a great desire for him to oircumcize 
me. We have never indulged in anything beyond feeling or pressing 
our bodies together like selioolboys. 

“My favorite color ia green. 

"My erotic dreams, when I have any, are of my wife or of a 
male lover. 

"Sexual invereion is more widespread than is popularly sup- 
posed and I havo never had any twinge of conscience after any of my 
ailairs. I regard iiia homosexual instinct as quito natural, and, 
except in regard to my wito, it is stronger in my case than the hetero- 
sexual instinct. I have never initiated a youtli into the sexual life 
or had any desire to scduco a girl. Boys under 17, or persons of lower 
social class, have no attraction for me.” 

Hibtobt XXXIII. — 0., 30 years of age, born in the United 
States, of English faUicr and of mother whoso lather was Scotch, — ^the 
rest of his ancestry being English of long standing in America, with a 
very little admixture of Dutch blood. Ho is B foot 8 inches in height, 
and has brown hair and eyes. No hereditary troubles so far ns known. 
In obildhood, for some lime “threatened witli chorea.” Is subject to 
tonsillitis and a stubborn though not sovere form of indigestion, induced 
by sedentary habits. He ia of quick, nervous temperament. Has an 
aversion from most outdoor sports, but a great esthetic attraction to 
nature. Highly educated. 

As far back as he con remember, he lived in a house from which 
his parents removed when he was 4 years old. Before this removal, 
he remembers two distinctly sexual experiences. A cousin five years 
older was in the bathroom, seated, and M. 0. was feeling his sexual 
organs; Ms mother called him out.. On another occasion he was in 
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a -wag^Uouso with a girl of hia o\m agp. They wore lying on a car- 
riage-seat attempting intercourse. Tlie girl's older sister came in 
and found Uiem. Sho said: “I am going to tell mamma; you Know 
she said for you not to do that any more.” With each of these clear 
memories comes the strong impression that it was but one among 
many. Five years ago M. 0. met a man of his own age who had 
lived in that neighborhood at the same time. Comparing notes, they 
found that nearly all the small children in it hod been given to such 
practices. The neighborhood was a thoroughly “respectable” middle- 
class one. 

Prom, it, M. 0. removed to another of just about the same char- 
acter, and lived there until he was 11 years old. Of this period his 
memories are very fresh and abundant. With a single exception, all 
the children between 6 and 14 years of age appear to have indulged, 
freely in promiecuoua sexual play. In little companies of from four 
to twelve they went where trees or long grass hid them from observa- 
tion, and exhibited tlieir persons to one another; sometimes, also, they 
handled one another, hut not in the way of masturbation. Of this 
last, M. 0, was wholly ignorant. Sometimes when hut two or three 
Wo/e together, intercourse was attempted. In M. O.’s case there waa 
eager sexual curiosity, and a more or lees keen desire, but actual con- 
tact brought no great satisfaction. On two or three occasions girls prac- 
tised follaiio, and ho tlien reciprocated with minnilinctua, but without 
pleasure. In all these plays he is sure that girls took the initiative 
as often as hoys did. 

During all this period, M. 0. had now one girl sweetheart and 
now another. This was conventional among the children, and was 
fostered by the banter of older persons. JI. O.’a sexual curiosity was 
certainly greater in regard to the opposite eex. At this time, however, 
his homosexual interests appeared. With a boy two or more years 
older he frequently went to some hiding-place where they looked at 
each other’s organs and handled them. He and another boy were once 
in an abandoned garden, and they look off all their clothes, the better 
to examine each other. The other boy then offered to kiss M. O.’s 
fundament, and did so. It caused a surprisingly keen and dletlncbly 
sexual sensation, the first sexual shock that he can remember ex- 
periencing. He refused to reciprocate, however, when asked. 

Toward the end of this period there was a new and increasing 
development of another sori^ not recognized then ae at all sexual in 
character. He began to feel toward certain hoys in a way very dill' ” 
ent and ranch keener than he had done thus fur toward girls, lalthouft.*. 
at the lime he made no comparisons. For instance there was a bov 
whom he considered very pretty. They visited each other often and 
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spent long limes playing togoUiur. lu soliool they looked and lofiked nt 
each other until delieioua, uncontrollable giggling spells came on. 
Sexual mutters were never discusacd or thought of. These oxperienoes 
were, in their way, very sentimental and ideal. M. 0. is sure that 
with himself the main consideration was always the other boy’s beauty. 
He began to recall with great fondness a certain much older and 
very handsome youth who had lived near him in the first neighbor- 
hood, and had at the time shown him. various little friendly attentions. 
He seldom saw him now, and hardly sought to do so, yet was im- 
mensely pleased by a casual word or look from him in the schoolyard, 
and much interested whan other people spoke of him. 

A cousin about two years younger than M. 0. often visited him 
and slept with him. They were very fond of each other, and handled 
.each other’s organs. 

When M. 0. was about H years of age the family removed to a 
distant neighborhood, where there were almost no children of his own 
age, and where any association with those in the one just left was prao- 
tically impossible. From this time until the changes of puberty were 
well under way his sexual life contrasted strongly, in its solitude, with 
the former promiscuity. He remembers liking to wrestle with two or 
three echoolhoys and to get their heads between his legs. ITe thinks 
they were not aware of his sexual impulses. He fiirtod, consciously 
flitted, with certaiu schoolgirls, hut never even suggested anything 
sexual to them. He read a few family medical books. 

One day, lying on an old uneven couch, innocently enough at first, 
he induced a new and delicious sonsation, altogether different from any 
he had ever dreamed of — eomulhing far beyond the batisfaction of more 
cariosity. He repeated the tiling and before long produced emissions. 
Masturbation soon followed. Certain days he would perform the act 
two or three times, but again he would avoid it for days, lie began 
at once to fight the tendency, and felt very guilty and very aehamed for 
indulging it. He prayed for help and at times wept over his failures to 
break the habit so quickly formed. For a certain, period, after two or 
three years, he seemed to have succeeded, but he observed that he had 
intense erotic dreams with copious cmiBBions regularly every eight 
days. Just then certain newspaper advertisementB fell under his eye, 
and these persuaded him that he had produced in himself a diseased 
condition. He never resorted to the remedies advertised, but he was 
discouraged in his efforts to overcome the bad habit; and since -the 
evil effects appeared to consist only in the seminal losses, he con- 
cluded that he might as well We the greater enjoyment of 
masturbation. 

For a short time, he remembers that he had on intense but 
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rEVoltiyg intaresl in. tlic Boxual organs of animals, especially liorsos. 
The males ■were mnoli more interesting. 

Gradnalljr he began to develop, entirely from within, the ideal 
of a male comrade, — a boaritifu), emotional boy between whom and him-- 
self tliere might exist a powerful romantic passion. He lay for hours 
dreaming of this and inventing thrilling situations. Suddenly, at 
ehureh, he beoamc acquainted ■with the very youth, Edmund, 'who 
seemed to satisfy all his longings. M. 0. was Uien 16% and Edmund 
16. A real wooing ensued, Edmund dually yielding to the physical 
appeals of M. 0. after several flts of misgiving. The yielding was in 
the end complete, however. The two spent night after night together, 
enjoying interorural intercourse and sometimes mutual masturbation. 
Their parents may have been slightly uneasy at times, but the connec- 
tion continued uninterruptedly for a year and a half or more. In the 
meantime M. 0. oeoasionally bad relations ■wi'th other boys, but never 
wavered in his real preference for Edmund. For girls ho bad no 
sexual desire whatever, though he was much associated ■with them. 

Then M. 0. and Edmund went to coUego at different places, but 
they met in vacations and wrote frequent and ardent love-letters. 
Both had genuine attacks of love-sioloifiss and of jealousy. As M. 0. 
looks back on this first love passion he can by no means regret it. It 
doubtlesa had great formative infinence. 

After the first year at college, Edmund transferred to another 
school farther away from M. 0. and the opportunities for meeting 
heeame rarer, but their afi'ection was maintained and the intei course 
resumed whenever it was possible. Gradually, however, Edmund became 
Interested in women and finally married. M. 0. also formed relations 
repeatedly witli college friends and occasionally with others. 

On tlie whole M. 0. preferred boys a year or two younger than 
himself, but as he grew older the age difference increased. At 30 he 
regarded himself as virtually "engaged” to a youth of 17, one unusu- 
ally mature, however, and much larger than himself. 

M. 0. is always xmhappy unless his alTeotions have fairly free 
course. Life has been very disappointing to bim in other respects. 

Has grea'teBt joys have come to him in this ■way. If he is nble to 

consummate his present plan of union with the youth just re /red to, 
ho ■will feel thot his life has been crowned by what is iof^him the 
best possible end; otherwise, ho declares, he would not care to live at all. 

He admires male beauty passionately. Feminine beauty he per- 
ceives objeetivoly, as he would any design of flowing curves and deli- 
cate coloring, but, it has no sexual charm for him whatever. Women 

have put themselves in Lis way repeatedly, hut he finds himself morj 
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and more irritated by tlicir epcciftcally fcinininc toiblea. With meo 
generally he is much more patient and sympathetic. '' 

The ill at literature that appealed to him wa Plato’s dialogues, 
first read at 20 years of ago. Until then he had not known but what 
he stood alone in his peculiarity. lie read what he could ol classie 
literature. He enjoys Pater, appreciating his attitude toward his 
own sex. Four or five years later he came across Faffaloriab's book, 
and ever since has felt a real debt ol gratitude to its auUior. 

M. 0. has no wish to injure society at large. As an individual 
he holds that he has the same right to be himself that anyone else 
has. He thinks that while boys of from 13 to 15 might possibly be 
rendered inverts, those who reach 16 without it cannot be hent that 
Avay. They may be devoted to an. invert enough in other ways to 
yield him what he wishes sexually, hut they Will remain essentially 
normal themselves. His observations are based on about 30 homosexual 
relationships that have lasted various lengths of time. 

M. 0, feels strongly the poetic and elevated character of his 
principal homosexual relationships, but he shrinks from appearing too 
sentimental. 

With regard to the traces of feminism in inverts he writes; — 

"Up to the age of 11 I associated much witli a cousin five years 
older {the one referred to above) and took great delight in a game 
we often played, in which I was a girl, — a never-ending romance, a 
non-sexual love story. 

"Somewhat later and until puberty, I took grout delight in act- 
ing, hut generally took female lOles, wearing skirts, shawls, heads, wigs, 
koad-dresaes. When I Avas about 13 my family began to make fun of me 
for it. I played secretly for a while, and then, tlie desire for it left, 
never to return. 

"There still lingers, however, a minor interest, which began before 
puberty, in valentines. My feeling for them is much like my feeling 
for flowers. 

"Before I reached puberty t was sometimes called a 'eissy' by my 
father. Such taunts humiliated me more than anything else has ever 
done. After puberty my father no longer applied the term, and grad- 
ually other persons ceased to tease me that way. The sting of it 
lasted, though, and led me more than once to ask intimate friends, both 
men and Avomen, if they considered me at all feminine. Bvery one of 
them has been very emphatically of the opinion that my rational life 
is distinctively ma8eu’'ne, being logical, impartial, skeptical. One or 
two have suggested that I have a finer dlscTiminatlon than most men, 
and that I take care of my rooms somewhat as a woman might, though 
this does not extend to the style ol decorations. One man said that I 
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lacked)) sympatliy with certain 'grosser manifestations of masculine 
character) Bueli as smoking.' Soma women think me unusually ob- 
serving of women’s dress. My own is by no means effeminate. In a 
muscular way I have average strengtli, but am supple far beyond what 
is usual. If trained for it early, 1 believe I would have made a good 
contortionist. 

"I have never had the least Inclination to use tobacco, generally 
take neither tea nor -soiree, and seldom any liquor, never malt liquors. 
The dessert is always the heat part of ilie meal. These tastes I at- 
trihute largely to my eedentary life. When out camping I observed 
a marked change in the direction of heartier food and mild 
stimulants. 

“My physical courage has never been put to the last, but I ob- 
serve that others appear to count on it. I am very aggressive in mat- 
ters of religious, political, social opinion. In moral courage I am 
either reckless or courageous, I do not know which. 

“I am, perhaps, a better whistler iluin moat men. 

“When I was quite little my grandmother taught me to do cer- 
tain kinds of fancy-work, and X continued to do a little from time to 
time until I was 24. Then I became irritated over a piece that 
troubled me, put it in the Are, and have not wanted to touch any 
since. As a pet economy I continue to do nearly all of my own 
mending. 

“t have a decided aversion for much jewelry. My estbeticism is 
very pronounced as compared with most of the men with whom I asso- 
ciate, although I have never been able to give it much scope. It makes 
for cleanliuesB, order, and general good taste. My dress is economical 
and by no means fastidious; yet it seeme to ho generally approved. 1 
have been complimented often on my ability to select appropriate pres- 
ents, clothing, and to arrange a room.” 

M. 0. states that he practises the love-bite at times, though 
very gently. He often wants to pinch one who interests him sexually. 

He considers very silly the statement somewhere made, that 
inverts are always liars. Very few people, he says, are perfectly 
honest, and the more dangerous society makes it for a man to he so, 
the less likely he is to he. While he himself 1ms been unable in two or 
three instances to keep promises made to withhold from se-xunl infer- 
eonrse with certain attractive individuals, he has never otherwise been 
guilty of untruth about bis homosexual relations. 

The foregoing narrative was received eight years ago. During 
this interval M. O.’a health has very greatly improved. There haf 
been a marked increase in outdoor activities and interests. 

Two years since M. 0. consulted a prominent specialist who per 
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formed a thorougli payehoanulyaia. JIo informed M. O, that Ae waa 
less strongly homosexual than he himself supposed, and recommended 
marriage with some young and pretty woman. IIo attrihuted tlie 
homosexual bent to M. O.’a having had his “nose broken” at the age 
of 6, by the birth of a younger brother, who from tliat time on received 
all the attention and petting. M. 0. had continued up to that age 
very affectionate toward hie mother and dependent on her. He can 
remember friends and neighbors commenting on it. At first M, 0. was 
inclined to reject this suggestion of the specialist, but on long re- 
flection he inclines to believe that it was indeed a very important fae- 
tor, though not the sole one. From his later observations of children 
and comparisona of these with memories of his own childhood, AI. 0. 
says he is sure he was affectionate and demonstrative mucli beyond the 
average. His greatest craving was for affection, and his greatest grief 
the fancied belief that no one oared for him. At 10 or 11 he attempted 
suicide for this reason. 

Also as a result of the psychoanalysis, but trying to eliminate 
the influenee of suggestion, he rccoUecta and emphasises more the 
attraction ho felt 'toward girls before the age of 12. Had hie sexual 
experiences subsociuently proved normal, ho douhts if Uiose before 12 
could he held to give evidence of homosexuality, hut only of pre- 
cocious nervous and sexual irritability, greatly heightened and directed 
by the secret practices of the children witli whom he associated. IIo 
does not see why these experiences should have given him a homo- 
sexual bent any more than a heterosexual one. 

The psychoanalysis recalled to M. O. that during tlio period of 
early (flirtation l.e had often kissed and embraced various girls, but 
likewise he recalled having observed at the same time, with some sur- 
prise, that no definitely sexual desire arose, though the way was prob- 
ably open to gratify it. Such interest as did exist ceased wholly or 
almost so as the relation with Bdmund developed. There was no aver- 
sion from the company of girls and women, however; Uie intellectual 
friendships were mainly with thorn, while the emotional ones were with 
hoys. 

"Very recently M. 0, spent several days with Kdmund, who- has 
been married for several years. With absolutely no sexual interest in 
each other, they nererthelese found a great bond of love still sub- 
sisting. Neither regrets anything of ihe past, but feels that the final 
outcome of their earlier relation has been good. Edmund’s beauty is 
still pronouneed, and is remarked by others. 

In spite of his precocious sexuality, M. 0. had from the very 
first an extreme disgust for obscene stories, and for any association of 
sexual things with lUthy words and aneodotes. Owing in part to this 
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and m part to Ms temperamental skeptieiam, he diabcUeved what 
aasociatoB told him regarding sexual emissions, only becoming con- 
vinced when he actually experienced them; and the facta of reproduction 
he denied indignantly until he read them in a medical work. Until he 
was well over 26 the physical aversion from any thought of reproduc- 
tion was intense. He knows' other, normal, young men who have felt 
the same way, but ho believes it would be prevented or overcome by 
sax-education such as is now being introduced in American schools. 

Again, as to traces of feminism: Perhaps two years ago, all im- 
pulse to give the love-bite disappeared suddenly. There has been lately 
a marked increase of dramatic interest, arising in perfectly natural 
ways, and without any of the peculiarities noted before. The childish 
pleasure in valentines has all gone; M. 0. believes that owmimatmoea 
have lately been more favorable for the development of a more robust 
astheticism. 

For some years he has heard no definite reproach for feminism, 
though some persons tell his friendsi that he is “very peculiar.” H 4 
forms many intimate, enduring, non-sexual friendships with both men 
and women, and he doubts if the peculiarily noted by others is due sc 
much to his homosexuality as it is to his esthsticism, skepticism, and 
the unconventional opinions which he expresses quite indiscreetly at 
times. With the improvement in general health, has come the changes 
ihat would he expected in food and other matters of daily life. 

Kesuming his narrative at the point where the earlier communica- 
tion left it, M. 0. says that about a year after that time, 'the youth of 17 
to whom ho had considered himself 'virtually engaged withdrew from 
the agreement so for as it bore on his own future, but not from the 
sentimental relation as It existed. Although separated most of the 
time by distance, the physical relation was resumed whenever they 
met. Subsequently, however, the young man fell in love with a young 
woman and became engaged to her. His physical relation wi'th M. O, 
then ceased, hut the friendship otherwise continues strong. 

Shortly after the first break in this relation, M. 0. became, 
through tile force of quite unusual circumstanpes, very friendly and 
intimate with a young woman of considerable charm. He confided to 
her his abnormality, and was not repulsed. To others their relation 
probably appeared, that of lovers, and a painful situation was created 
by the slender of a jealous woman. M. 0 . felt that in honor he must 
propose marriage to her. The young woman was non-committal, but 
invited M. 0. to spend several months at her home. Shortly after his 
arrival a sad occurrence in his oym fanuly compelled him to go away, 
and they did not meet again for four years. Thqr corresponded, but 
less and less often. His relations -with. hoys continued. 
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Before his final meeting with her lie bccamo acquainted |With a 
woman, whom he has since married. The acquaintance began in a 
wholly non-sentimental community of intereets in certain practical 
affairs, and very gradually widened into an intellectual and sym- 
pathetic friendship. M. 0. had no secrets from this woman. After a 
full and prolonged consideration of all sides of the matter they mar- 
ried. Since that event he has had no sexual rolations except with hie 
wife. With her they are not passionate, but they are animated by 
the strong desire for children. Of the parental instinct he had become 
aware several years before this. 

M. 0. believes that no moral stigma should be attached to homo- 
sexuality until it can be proved to result from the vicious life of a 
free moral agent, — and of this ha has no expectation. He believes 
that much of its danger and unhappiness would be prevented by a 
thorough yet discreet sex-education, suoh as should be given to all 
children, whether normal or abnormal. 



CHAPTBK IV. 

SEXUAL inversion IN WOMEN, 

Prevalence of Sexual InveTsion Among Women — Among Women of 
Ability — Among the Lower Racea — ^Temporary Homosexuality in Schools, 
etc. — Histories — ^Physical and Psychic Characteristics of Inverted 
Women— -The Modern Development of Homosexuality Among Women. 

Homosexuality is not less common in ■women than in men. 
In "tlie seriocomic theory of sex set forth hy Aristophanes in 
Plato’s Symposium, tnolea and females are placed on a footing 
of complete equality, and, however fantastic, the theory suffices 
to indicate that to the Greek mind, so familiar with homosex- 
uality, its manifestations seemed just as likely to occur in women 
as in men. That is undoubtedly the case. Ldce other anomalies, 
indeed, in its more prononneed forms it may he less frequently 
mot with in women j in its less pronounced forms, almost cer- 
tainly, it is more frequently found. A Catholic confessor, a 
friend teUs me, informed him that for one man who acknowl- 
edges homosexual practices there are three women. For the 
most part feminine homosexuality runs everywhere a parallel 
course to masculine homosexuality and is found rmder the same 
conditions. It is as common in girls as in boysj it has been 
found, under certain conditions, to abound among women in 
colleges and convents and prisons, as well as under the ordinary 
conditions of society. Perhaps the earliest ease of homosexuality 
recorded in detail occurred in a woman,i and it was with the 

I Cathariua Margaretha Linoken, who married another woman, 
somewhat after the manner of the Hungarian Countess Sarolta Vay 
(i.e,, 'With the aid of au aTtiheial male organ) , was condemned to death 
for sodomy, and executed in 1721 at the age of 27 {J?. C. MUlIer, “Ein 
weiterer Pall von contrttrer Sexualempfindung,” FriedHeh’s Blatter fiir 
QeriohtUahe MedisAn, Heft 4, 1891). The most fully investigated case 
of sexual inversion in a woman in modem, times is that of Ooun'tess 
Sarolta Vay {Friedrich’s Blatter, Heft, 1, 1891 j also Krafft-Ebing, 
Psyohopathia SeermUs, Eng. trana. of 10th. ed., 4ie-427i also summarized 
in Appendix E of earlier editions of the present Study). Sarolta 
always dressed os a man, and went through a psoudo-marriage with a 
girl who 'was imorant of the real sex of her “husband.” She was 
acquitted' and auowed to return home and continue dressing as a man. 

. - 
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inYeatigation o£ such a case in a woman that WestphCl may 
be said io have inanguraled the scicntilic study of inversion, 

MoTGOveij inversion is as likely to bo accompaiiiod by high 
intellectual ability in a woman as in a man. The importance of a 
clear conception of inversion is indeed in some respects^ under 
present social conditions, really even greater in the case of 
women than of men. For if, as has sometimes been said of our 
civilization, “this is a man’s world,” the large proportion of 
able women inverts, whose masculine qualities render it com- 
paratively easy for them to adopt masculine avocations, becomes 
a highly significant fact.^ 

It has been noted of distinguished women in all ages and in 
all fields of activity that they have frequently displayed some 
masculine traits.^ Even “Ihe first great woman in history,” as 
she has been called by a historian of Egypt, Queen Hatscliepsu, 
was clearly of markedly virile temperament, and always had 
herself represented on her monuments in masculine costume, 
and even with a false beard.3 Other famous queens have on 
more or less satisfactory grounds been suspected of a homo- 
sexual temperament, such as Catherine XI of Enssia, who ap- 
pears to have been bisexual, and Queon Christina of Sweden, 
whose very marked masculine traits and high intelligence seem to 
have been combined with a definitely homosexual or bisexual 
temperament."* 

lAnna EUling has somo remarks on this point, JaliVbwh fiir 
semelle Zwischensiufeii, vol. vil, 1906, p. 141 et aeq. 

2 This, of course, by no means nooessarily indicates the existence 
of sexual inversion, any more than the presence of feminine traits in 
distinguished men. I have elsewhere pointed out {e,g., Man and Woman, 
6th cd., 1916, p. 488) that genius in either sox frequently involves the 
coexistmee of masculine, feminine, and infantile traits. 

s Various references to Queen IlatBchepau are given by Hivseh- 
feld {Die HonioseaiuaKt&t, p. 730). Hirsohield’s not severely criMcal 
list of distinguished homosexual persons includee IS women. It would 
not be dilBcult to add others. 

4 Sophie Hochstetter, in a study of Queen Christina in the Jahrbuoh 
fiir aeauelle Ztoisdhenatufen (vol. ix, 1008, p, 168 et aeq.), regards her 
as bisexual, while H. J. Schouten {Monatasohrift fiir Krtrninal-anthro- 
pologie, 1912, Heft 6) concludes that she was homosexual, and believes 
that it was Monaldesohi’s knowledge on this point which led her to 
instigate his murder. 
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Cl-real religious aad moral leaders, like Madame Blavatsky 
aud Louise Michel, have been eitiier homosexual or bisexual or, 
at least, of pronounced masculine temperament.^ Gteat actresses 
from the eighteenth century onward have frequently been more 
or less correctly identified with homosexuality, as also many 
women distinguished in other arts.2 Above all, Sappho, the 
greatest of women poets, the peer of the greatest poets of the 
other sex in the supreme power of uniting art and passion, has 
left a name which is permanently associated with homosexuality. 

It con scarcely be said that opinion is unanimous in regard to 
Sappho, and, the reliable information about her, outside the evidence 
of the fragments of her poems which have reached us, is scanty. Her 
fame has always been great; in classic times her name was coupled 
with Homer’s. But even to antiquity she was somewhat of an euigum, 
and many legends grew up around her name, ench ae the familiar story 
that she threw herself into the sea for the love of Phao^. What remains 
clear is that she was regarded with great respect and admiration by 
her contemporaries, that she was of aristocratic family, that she was 
probably married and had a daughter, that at one time she had to take 
her part in political exile, and ihat she addressed her girl friends in 
precisely similar terms to those addressed by Aloaeus to youths. We 
know that in antiquity feminine homosexuality was regarded as espe- 
cially common in Sparta, Lesbos, and Miletus. Horace, who was able 
to read Sappho’s complete poems, states that the objects of her love- 
plaints were the young girls of Lesbos, while Ovid, who played so 
considerable a part in weaving fantastic stories round Sappho’s name, 
never claimed that they had any baeis of truth. It was inevitable that 
the early Christians should eagerly attack so ambiguous a figure, and 
Tatlan {Oratio ad Oroecos, cap. 62) reproached the Greeks that they 
honored statues of the tribadc Sappho, a prostitute who had celebrated 
her own wantonness and infatuation. The result is tliat in modern 
times there have been some who placed Sappho’s character in a very 
bad light and others who have gone to the opposite extreme in an 
attempt at "rehabilitation.” Thus, W. Mure, in his Eistory of the 
Laaignage and Literature of Ancient Qreeoe (1864, vol. iii, pp. 272-326, 

1 Of. Hans Breimark, Selena Petrovna Blaoatshyj Levetzow, 
“Louise Michel,” Jahihwsh fiir aemelle Zwiaohenetufen, vol. vii, 1906, 
p. 807 et aeq. 

S Bosa Bonheur, the painter, is a specially conapicuous example of 
pronounced masculiniiy in a woman of genius. She frequently dressed 
as a man, and when dressed as a woman her masculine air occasionally 
attracted the attention of the police. See Theodore Stanton’s biography. 
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496-8), dealing very fully with Sappho, ie disposed to aooepfc iijkp,ny ol 
the worst stories about her, though he •has no pronounced animus, and, 
as regards female homosexuality, which he considers to bo “far mort 
venial” than male homosexuality, he remarks that “in modern times ii 
has numbered among its votaries females distinguished for reflnsmeni 
of manners and elegant aecomplislunents.” Bascoul, on the other hand 
will accept no statements about Sappho which conflict with moden 
ideals of complete respectability, and even seeks to rewrite her most 
famous ode in accordance with the colorless literary sense which ht 
supposes that it originally bore { J. M. F. Bascoul, La Chaste Sappho ej 
le Moiwement Femmiato it Alhdues, 1611). Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi 
{Sappho and Simonides, 1913) also represents the autic[uated view 
formerly championed by Welcker, according to which the attribution oj 
homosexuality is a charge of “vicci” to be repudiated with indignation 
Most competent and reliable authorities today, however, while rejectinf 
the accretions of legend around Sappho’s name and not disputing hei 
claim to respect, are not disposed to question the personal and homo 
sexual character of her poems. “All ancient tradition and the charactei 
of her extant fragments,” says Prof. J. A. Platt {Enopolopcdia Britan, 
nioa, 11th. ed., art. "Sappho”), “show tliat her morality was what haj 
ever since been known ns ‘Lesbian.’ ” Wliat exactly that “Losbinn mor 
ality” involved, wo cannot indeed exactly asoortnin. “It is altogethei 
idle,” as A. Croisot remarks of Sappho (Uistoire do la LiHdraiwi 
Qreogue, vol, ii, ch. v), “to discuss the exact quality of this friondshij 
or this love, or to seek to determine with precision the frontiers, whiol 
language itself often seems to seek to confuse, of a friendship more c 
leas esthetic ond sensual, of a love more or less Platonic." (See alai 
J. M. Edmonds, Sappho in tlw Added Light of’ the 'New Fragmonls 
1912). Iwan Bloch similarly concludes {Ursprung der Syphilis, vol. ii 
1911, p. 607) that Sappho probably combined, as modern investigatioi 
shows to be easily possible, lofty ideal feelings with passionate sen 
sualiiy, exactly as happens in normal love. 

It must also be said that in literature homosexuality h 
women has furnished a mudi more frequent motive to the artis 
than homosexuality in men. Among the Greeks, indeed, homo 
sexuality in women seldom receives literary cousecralion, and ii 
the revival of the classical spirit at the Eenaissance it was stU 
chiefly in male adolescents, as we see, for instance, in Marino’ 
Adone, that the homosexual ifleal found expression. After tha 
date male inversion was for a long period rarely touched ii 
literature, save briefly and satirically, while inversion in womei 
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becoE^es a subject which, might be treated in detail and even with 
complacence. Many poeta and novelists, especially in France, 
might be cited in evidence. 

Anosto, it has been pointed out, has described the homosexual at- 
tractions of women. Diderot’s famous novel, La BeUgiewe, whieh, when 
first published, was thought to have been actually written by a nun, deals 
with the torture to which a nun was put by the perverse lubricity of 
her abbess, for whom, it is said, Diderot found a model in the Abbess of 
Chelleg, a daughter of the Segent and thus a member of a family which 
for several generations showed a marked tendency to inversion. 
Diderot’s narrative has been described as n faithful description of the 
homosexual phenomena liable to occur in convents. Feminine homosexi 
uality, especially in convents, was often touched on less seriously in ths 
eighteenth century. Thus we fitnd a homosexual scene in Les Plains 
du Olottre, a play written in 1773 (Le Thidtre 6! Amour am XVlll^ BUoU, 
1010.) Balzac, who treated so many psychological aspects of love in a 
more or less veiled manner, has touched on this in La FUle auai Yeuo 
d'Or, in a vague and extravagantly, romantic fashion. Gautier made 
the adventures of a woman who was predisposed to homosexuality, and 
slowly realizes tlie fact, the central motive of his wonderful romance. 
Mademoiselle de Maupin (1835). He approached the subject purely oa 
an artist and poet, but his handling of it shows remarkable insight. 
Gautier based his romance to some extent on the life of Madame 
Maupin or, as she preferred to call herself, Mademoiselle Maupin, who 
was horn in 1073 (her father’s name being d’Aubigny), dressed as a 
man, and became famous as a teacher of fencing, afterward as an opera 
singer. She was apparently of bisexual temperament, and her devotion 
to women led her into various adventures. She ultimately entered q 
convent, and died, at the age of 34, with a reputation for sanotiiy, 
(E. 0. dayton, Queens of Bong, voL i, pp. 62-01 j F. Earscli, “Made, 
moiselle Maupin,” Jaltrlnicli fur sesnielle Zwischemtufen, vol. v, 1903^ 
pp. 694-700.) A still gi'eater writer, Flaubert, in Balamm'bd (1862) 
made his heroine homosexual. Zola has described sexual inversion in 
'Varna and elsewhere. Some thirty years ago n popular novelist. A, 
Belot, published a novel called Mademoiselle Qiraad, ma Femme, 
which was much read; the novelist took the attitude of a moralist who 
is bound to treat frankly, but with all decorous propriety, a subject oC 
increasing social gravity. The story is that of a man whose bride will 
not allow his approach on account of her own Uadson with a female 
friend continued after marriage. This book appears to have given 
origin to a large number of novels, some of which touched the question 
nrlth ''onsiderabiis lass affeetati<K; ci propriety. Among other novelists 
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who have dealt with the matter may bo mentionod Guy do Mauj^Baont 
(La Femme de Paid), Bouigot (Orimo d’Amour), Catullc MendSa 
(M&pHatopMla) , and Willy in the Olaudinc Hurios. 

Among poets who have used tlie motive of homosexualily in 
women with more or less boldness may bo found Lamartine (Regim), 
Swinburno { first aeries of i-’oems and Ballads), Verlaine (Pm alldlcment) , 
and Fiorre Louya (Olmisons dc BiMUe), The last-named book, a collec- 
tion of homosexual prose-poems, attracted considerable attention on 
publication, as it was an attempt at mystifioation, being put forward 
as a translation of the poems of a newly discovered Oriental Greek 
poetess 3 Bilitis (more usually Beltis) is the Syrian name for Aph- 
rodite. Lea Chansons dc BiUtia are not without charm, but have 
been severely dealt with by Wilamowita-Moellendorfit (Sappho md 
Bimonidea, 1913, p. 63 et seq.) as "a travesty of Hellenism,” betraying 
inadequate knowledge of Greek antiquity. 

More interesting, as the work of a woman who was not only 
highly gifted, but herself of homosexual temperament, are the various' 
volumea of poems published by “Renee Vivien." This lady, whose real 
name was Pauline Tarn, was bom in 1877 s her father was of Scotch 
descent, and her mother an, American lady from Honolulu. As a child 
she was taken to Paris, and was brought up as a French girl. She 
travelled much and at one time took a house at Mitylene, the chief oliy 
of ancient Lesbos. She had a love of solitude, hated publicity, and was 
devoted to her women friends, especially to one whoso early death about 
1900 was the groat sorrow of Paulino Tam’s life. She is descrihod as 
very beautiful, very simple and swoot-nalurod, and highly nccompllshed 
in many directions. She suiTered, however, from nervous ovortension 
and incurable melaneboly. Toward Uie close of her life she was con- 
verted to Catholicism and died in 1900, at the age of 32. Sho is buried 
in the cemetery at Passy. Her best verse is by some considered among 
the finest in the French langpiage. (Charles Brun, “Paulino Tarn,” 
Botes and Queries, 22 Aug., lOlAj the same writer, who know her well, 
has also written a pamphlet, Bends Vivien, Sonsot, Paris, 1911.) Her 
chief volumes of poems are Etudes et Preludes (1901), Oendres et 
Pouaai^rea (1002), Evooatiom (1903). A novel, Uno Femme M’Apparut 
(1904), is said to be to some extent autobiographical. “Eende Vivien” 
also wrote a volume on Sappho with translations, and a further volume 
of poems, Lea Kitharides, suggested by the fragments which remain of 
the minor women poets of Greece, followers of Sappho. 

It is, moreover, noteworthy that a remarkably large pro- 
“^ortion o£ the cases in which homosexuality has led to crimes 
of violence, or otherwise come under medicolegal observation, 
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lias aaiong women. It is well known that the part taken oy 
women generally m open criminality, and especially in crimes of 
■violence, is small as compared with men.i In. the homosexual 
field, as we might have anticipated, the conditions 'are to some 
extent reversed. Inverted men, in whom a more or less feminine 
temperament is so often found, are rarely impelled to acts of 
aggressive violence, though they frequently commit suicide. In- 
verted women, who may, retain their feminine emotionality com- 
bined with some degree of infantile impulsiveness and mas- 
culine energy, present a favorable soil for tho seeds of passional 
crime, ■under those conditions of jealousy and allied emotions 
■which must so often enter into ■the invert’s life. 

The first oonspicaouB example of -this tendency in recent times ii 
the Memphis case (1802) in the United States. (Arthur Macdonald, 
"Observation da Sexualitd Pathologique Feminine," Ajrohivea d’Antlvro- 
pologie Orimmelle, May, 1896; see also Krafft-Ebing, Pai/ohopatJna 
SemaUa, Eng. trans. of 10th ed., p. 660.} In 'this case a congenital sex- 
ual invert, Alice Mitchell, planned a marriage -with Freda Ward, taking 
a male name ond costume. This scheme ■was frustrated by Freda’s sis- 
ter, and Alice Mitchell then cut Freda’s throat. There is no reason to 
suppose that she 'was insane at the time of the murder. Sho was a 
■t^ical invert of a very pronounced kind. Her mother had been insane 
and had homicidal impulses. She herself was considered unbalanced, and 
was masculine in her habits from her earliest years. Her face wae ob- 
viously unsymmetrical and she had an appearance of youthfulness below 
her age. She was not vicious, and had little knowledge of sexual matters, 
but when she kissed Freda she was ashamed of being seen, while Freda, 
could see no reason for being ashamed. She was adjudged insane. 

There have been numerous cases in America more recently. One 
case (for some details Concerning wMdi I am indebted to Hr. J. G. Kier- 
nan, of Chicago) is that of the “Tiller Sisters,” two q^uintroons, who 
for many years had acted together under that name in cheap theaters. 
One, who was an invert, with a horror of men dating from early girl- 
hood, was sexually attached to the other, who was without inhoin 
inversion, and was eventually induced by a man to leave the invert. 
The latter, overcome by jealousy, bibke into the apartment of the 
couple and shot the man dead. She was tried, and sent to prison for 

1 There is some difference of opinion os ■!» whether there is Icss^ 
real delinquency among women (see Havelock Ellis, Man and Woman, 
6th ed., 1916, p. 469) , biit we are here concerned with judicial oriminaliiy. 
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life. A defense of insanity was made, biit for this tlicro was no e\pdatiGe. 
In another case, also occurring in Chicago (reported in Mcdioinc, June 
1899, and AUmist mid Ncwologlai, October, 1899), a trained nurse 
lived for fourteen years wiUi a young wouian who loft her on four 
different occasions, but was encli time induced to return; finally, how- 
ever, she left and married, whereupon tho nurse shot the husband, who 
was not, however, fatally wounded. The culprit in this case had been 
twice married, but had not lived with cither of her husbands; it was 
stated that her mother had died in an asylum, and that her hiother had 
committed suicide. She was charged with disorderly conduct^ and sub- 
jected to a flue. 

In another later case in Chicago a Bussian girl of 22, named Anna 
Bubinowitch, shot from motives of jealousy another Bussian girl to 
whom she had been devoted from childhood, and then fatally shot her- 
self. The relations between the two girls had been very intimate. “Our 
love affair is one purely of tho sold,” Anna Bubinowitch was accus- 
tomed to say; “we love each other on a higher plane than that of 
earth.” (I am informed that there wore in fact physical relationships; 
the sexual organs were normal.) This continued, with great devotion 
on each side, until Anna’s “swoetliearl” began to show herself susceptible 
to the advances of a male wooer. Tills aroused uncontrollable jealousy 
In Anna, whose father, it may bo noted, had oommlttcd suicide by 
sihiooting some years previously. 

Homosexual relationships are also a cause of suicide among 
women. Such a case was reported in Massaohuselts early in 1901. A 
girl o£ 21 had been tended during a period of nervous prostration, 
apparently of hysterical nature, by a friend and noiglibor, fourteen years 
her senior, married and having children. An intimate friendship grow 
up, equally ardent on both sides. Tho mother of tho younger woman and 
the husband of the other took measures to put a stop to the intimacy, 
ond the girl was sent away to a distant city; stolen interviews, however, 
still occurred. Binally, when the obstacles became insurmountable, the 
younger woman bought a revolver and deliberately shot herself in the 
temple, in presence of her mother, dying immediately. Though some- 
times thought to act rather strangely, she was a gi-cat favorite with all, 
handsome, very athletic, fond of all outdoor sports, an energetic 
religious worker, possessing a fine voice, and was an active member of 
many clubs and societies. The older woman belonged to an aristocratic 
family and was loved and respected by all. In another case in New York 
in 1905 a retired sailor, “Captain John Weed,” who had commanded 
>». transatlantic vesselB for many years, was admitted to a Home for old 
sailors an^ shortly after became ill and despondent, and cut his throat. 
It was then found that “Captain Weed” was really a woman. I am 
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informad that the old aailoi’a despondency and suicide were due to 
enfor/^d separation from a fomalo companion. 

The infatuation of young girls for actresses and other prominent 
women may occasionally lead to suicide. Thus in Philadelphia, a few 
years ago, a girl of 19, belonging to a very wealthy family, beautiful 
and highly educated, acquired an absorbing infatuation for Miss Mary 
Garden, the prima donna, with whom she had no personal acquaintance. 
The young girl would kneel in worship before the singer’s portrait, and 
studied hairdressing and manicuring in the hope of becoming Kiss 
Garden’s maid. When she realized that her dream was hopeless she 
shot herself with a revolver. (Cases more or less resembling those here 
brought forward occur from time to time in all parts of the civilized 
world. Reports, mostly from current newspapers, of such cases, as well 
as of simple transvestism, or lllonism, in both women and men, will be 
found in the publications of the Berlin Wisscnschaftlich-humanitaren 
Komjtee: the Monatsberiohie up to 1909, then in the TiertBljahrsberidhte, ' 
and from 1913 onward in the Jahrlmoh fiir aeauelle ZuHaohenatufen.) 

Yot, until reoentlyj, comparatively little has been known 
of sexual inveision in women. Even so lately as 1901 (after 
the publication of the first edition of tlie present Study), Krailt- 
Ebing wrote that scarcely fifty cases had been recorded. The 
chief monographs devoted but little space to women. 

EraHt-Ebing himself, in the earlier editions of FaychopatMa 
SeatuaUs, gavo little special attention to inversion in women, although 
he published a few cases. Moll, however, included a valuable chapter 
on the subject in his Kontr&re Bomalempfindung, narrating numerous 
cases, aud inversion in women also received special attention in the 
present Study. Hirschfeld, however, in his HomoaeamaUtaf (1914) is 
the first authority who has been able to deal with feminine homo- 
sexuality as completely co-ordinate with masculine homosexuality. The 
two manifestations, masculine and feminine, are placed on the same 
basis and treated together throughout the work. 

It is, no doubt, not difiBcult to account fox this retardation 
in the investigation of sexual inversion in women. Notwith- 
standing the severity with which homosexuality in women has 
been visited in a few cases, for the most part men 'seem to have 
been indifierent toward it; when it has been made a crime or 
cause for divorce in men, it has usually been considered as no 
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offense at ak in women. ^ Anotlicr reason is that it is less easy 
to detect in women; we arc accustomed to a mueli heater 
familiarity and intimacy between women tliau between men, 
and we are less apt to suspect Uie existence of any abnormal 
passion. And, allied with this cause, we have also to bear in min d 
the extreme ignorance and the exti’eme reticence of women re- 
garding any abnormal or even normal manifestation of their 
sexual life. A womau may feel a high degree of sexual attrac- 
tion for another woman without realizing that her affection is 
sexual, and when die does realize this, she is nearly always very 
unwilling to reveal the nature of her intimate experience, even 
with the adoption of precautions, and although the fact may be 
present to her that, by helping to reveal the nature of her ab- 
normality, she may he helping to lighten the burden of it on 
other women. Among the numerous confessions voluntarily sent 
to KrafEt-Ebing there is not one by a woman. There is, again, 
the further reason that well-marked and fully developed cases of 
inversion are probably rarer in women, Uiough a slighter de- 
gree may -he more common; in harmony with the gi’cator affect- 
ability of the feminine organism to slight stimuli, and its lesser 
' liability to serious variation,® 

The same aberrations that are found among men are, how- 
ever, everywhere found among women. Eeminine inversion has 
sometimes been regarded as a vice of moijern reiinod civilization. 
Tet it was familiar to the Anglo-Saxons, and Theodore’s Peni- 
tential in the seventh century assigned a penance of three years 
(considerably less than that assigned to men, or for bestiality) 

1 This apparently widespread opinion ie represented by the remark 
of a yotmg man in tbe eighteenth eeutury (concerning the Lesbian, friend 
of the woman be wishea to marry), quoted in the Cbmte de Tilly’s 
Soitwnirs; “1 confess that that is a kind of rivalry which causes me 
no annoyance; on the contrary it amuses me, and I am. immoral enough 
to laugh at it.” That attitude of the educated and refined was not 
probably shared by the populace. Mndame de Lamballe, who was guillo- 
tined at the Revolution, was popularly regarded as a tribade, and it was 
said that on this account her charming head received the special insuHs 
of the mob. 

2 Havelock Ellis, Mem emd "WorrMn, 6th ed., 1016, especially chap- 
ters xiii and xv. 
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to ''a-^woman fornicating 'with a woman." Among ’the women of 
sa'vages in all parts of tlie world homosexuality is found, though 
it is less frequently recorded than among men.^ 

In New Zealand it is stated on the authority of Moerenhout 
(though I have not been able to find the reference) tliat the 
women practised Lesbianism. In South America, where inver- 
sion is copimon among men, we find similar phenomena in 
women. Am,ong Brazilian tribes Gandavo^ wrote: — 

“There are certain women among these Indians who determine to 
ho chaslo and Icnow no man. These leave every womanly occupation 
and imitate the men. They wear their hair the same way as the men; 
they go to war with them or hunting, bearing their hows; they continue 
always in the company of men, and each has a woman who serves her 
and with whom she lives." 

This has some analogy witii the phenomena seen among 
North American men. Dr. Holder, who has carefnlly studied 
the boU, tells me that he has met no corresponding phenomena 
in women. 

There is no donbt, however, that homosexuality among 
women is well known to the American Indians in vaiious regions. 
Thus the Salish Indiana of British Columbia have a myth of an 
old woman who had interoonrse with a young woman by means of 
a horn used as a penis.® In tiie mythology of the Assiniboine 
Indians (of Canada and Montana) and the Nox Indians (of 
Iowa) there are also legends of feminine homosexuality, sup- 
posed to have been derived from the Algonkin Cree Indians, who 
were closely connected with both.* 

iKarscli (Jah/rluoh fiir aemicUe ZwUohensiufen, vol, iii, 1901, 
pp. 85-9) brings together some passages concerning homosoxustUty in 
women among varioua peoples. 

2 Gasdavo, quoted by Lomacco, Arohivio per VAntropologia, 1889, 
fasc. 1. 

8 Journal Anthropological Instiiute, July-Deo., 1904, p. 342. 

4G. n. Lowie, “The Assiniboine,” Am. Museum of Nat. Hist., 
Anthropological Papers, New York, 1009, vol. xiv, p. 223; W. Jones, 
"■Pox Texts,” Publications of Am. Ethnological Soo., Leyden, 1907, vol. y 
p. 161 ; quoted bv D. 0. MoMurtrio, "A Legend of Lesbian Love Among 
the North American Indians,” TJrologio Review, April, 1914. 
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According to the Asainilioluc legend, a man’s wife fell in love with 
his sister and eloped with her, a boneless child being the result ^of the 
union; the husband pursned the couple, and killed his wife as well as the 
child; no one cared to avenge her death. The Fox legend, entitled "Two 
Maidens who Played the Harlot witli Each Other,” runs as follows ; “It, 
is said that once on a time long ag) there were two young women who 
were friends together. It is told that there were also two youths who 
tried to woo the two maidens, hut they were not able even so much as 
to talk with them. After awhile the youths began to sAspeot some- 
thing wrong. So onee during the summer, when the two maidens started 
away to peel off bark, the youths followed, staying just far enough 
behind to keep them in sight. While the girls were peeling the bark, 
the youths kept themselves hidden. After awhile they no longer heard 
the sound of the maidens at work. Whereupon they began to creep up 
to where they were. When they drew nigh, behold, the maidens were in 
the act of taking off their clothes. The first to disrobe flung herself 
down on the ground and lay there. ‘Pray, what are these girls going to 
do?’ was the feeling in the hearts of the youths. And to their amaze- 
ment the girls began to lie with eaoh otlior. Thereupon the youths ran 
to where the girls were. She who was lying on top instantly fell over 
backward. Her olitoris was standing out and had a queer shape; it 
was like a turtle’s penis. Thereupon the maidens began to plead with 
the youths: 'Oh, don’t tell on usl’ they eaid. ‘Truly it is not of our 
orvn free desire that Wo have done tliis thing. We have done it under 
the influence of some unknown being.’ It is said that afterward one 
of the maidens became big with child. In the course of time, she gave 
birth, and the child was like a aofbsholl turtle.” 

In Bali, according to Jacobs (as quoted by Floss aad 
Bartels), homosexuality is almost as common among women as 
among men, though it is more secretly exercised; the methods oJ! 
gratification adopted are either digital or lingual, or else by 
bringing the parts together (tribadism). 

Banmaim, who noted inTersion among the male negro pop- 
ulation of Zanzibar, finds that it is also not rare among women. 
Although Oriental manners reader it impossible for such women 
to wear men’s clothes openly, they do so in private, and are 
recognized by other women by their man-like bearing, as also by 
the fact that women’s garmehts do not suit them. They show 
"h preference for masculine ocenpations, and seek sexual satisfac- 
tion among women who have the same iacliuations, or else among 
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normal women, who are won over by presents or other means. 
In addition to tribadism or cnnnilinctus, they sometimes nse an. 
ebony or ivory phallus, with a kind of glans at one end, or some- 
times at both ends ; in the latter case it can be used by two women 
at once, and sometimes it has a hole bored through it by which 
warm water can be injected; it is regarded as an Arab invention, 
and is sometimes used by normal women shut up in harems, and 
practically deprived ol sexual Baiisfaction.1 

Among the Arab women, according to Kocher, homosexual 
practices are rare, though very common among Arab men. In 
Egypt, however, according to Godard, Kocher, and others, it is 
almost fashionable, and every woman in the harem has a 
"friend.” In Turkey homosexuality is sometimes said to be rare 
among women. But it would appear to be found in the harems 
and women’s baths of Turkey, as well as of Islam generally, 
Brantdme in the sixteenth century referred to the Lesbianism of 
Turkish women at the baths, and Leo Africanus in the same 
century meutioned the tribadism of Moorish women and the 
formal organization of tribadic prostitution in Eez. There was 
an Osmanli Sapphic poetess, Mihiri, whose grave is at Amasia, 
and Vamhery and Achestoridea agree as to the prevalence of 
feminine homosexuality in Turkey.® Among the negroes and 
mulatioes of French creole countries, according to Corre, homo- 
sexuality is very common. *T know a lady of great beauty,” he 
remarks, "a stranger in Guadalupe and the mother of a family, 
who is obliged to stay away from the markets and certain shops 
because of the excessive admiration of mulatto women and 
negresses, and the impudent invitations which tliey dare to 
address to her.”® He refers to several cases of more or less 
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(according to Lorion) homoaoxnality docs not appear to b(rcoitt 
mon among women. In India, however, it is probably as preva- 
lent among women as it certainly is among men. 

In tho first edition of this Study I quoted the opinion of Dr. 
Buohanon, then Superintendant of the Gciitial Gaol of Bengal at 
Bhngalpur, -who informed me that he had never come across a case and 
that his head-gaoler had never heard of such a thing in twenty-five 
years’ experience. Another officer in the Indian Medical Service asauies 
me, however, that there cannot be the least doubt as to the frequency of 
homosexuality among women in India, eitlier inside or outside gaols. I 
am indebted to him for the following notes on this point: — 

"That homosexual relationships are common enough among Indian 
women is evidenced by the fact that tho Hindustani language lias five 
words to denote the tribade : (1) MgdnA, (2) mnAhM, (3) aa’tw, (4) 
olMpathdi, and (6) ohapat'bdg. The modm operwndi is generally vrhat 
Martial calls geminos oommittere omnoa, hut sometimes a phallus, 
called aabwah, is employed, Tho act itself is called oJiapat or ohapH, 
and the Hindustani poets, Nazir, Bangin, Jdn S’&heb, treat of Lesbian 
love very extensively and sometimes very crudely, Jfin S’ftheb, a woman 
poet, singe to the elTeot that intercourse with a woman by means of a 
phallus is to be preferred to tlio satisfaotion offered by a male lover. 
The common euphemism employed when speaking of two trlbades who 
live together is that they Tive apart.’ Bo much for tho literaiy evidence 
as to the urevalenoe of what, mirable diolu. Dr. 'Buchanan’s gaolor was 
ignorant of. 

"Now for facts. In tho gaol of B. the superintendent discovered a 
number of phalli in the females’ inclosure; they were made of olay and 
sun-dried and bore marks of use. In the gaol of S. was a woman who 
(as is usual with trlbades in India) wore male attire, and was well 
known for her sexual proclivities. An examination revealed the follow- 
ing: Bace much lined, mammio of masculine type, but nipples elongated 
and readily erectile; gluteal and iliac regions quite of masculine type, 
as also the thighs; clitoris, with enlarged glond^ readily erectile; 
nymphte thickened and enlarged; vulvar orifice patent, for she had in 
early youth been a prostitute; the voice was almost contralto. Her 
partner was of low type, but eminently feminine in oonfiguration and 
manner. In this eass I heard that 'the man’ went to a local 'ascetic and 
begged his intercession with the deity, so that she might impregnate her 
partner. (‘The Hindoo medical works mention the possibility of a 
^oman uniting with another woman in sexual embraces and begetting 
a boneless fetus.’ Short Hiatory of Aryan MecUoal Soienoe, p. 44.) 

"In the town of D. there ‘lived apart' two women, one a Brahmin, 
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th6 other a grazier; their modus operatuU was tribadism, as on eye* 
'\vitno% inforined me. In S« I was called in to treat the widow of a 
wealthy Moliammedan; I had occasion to examine the pudenda, and 
found wliat Martineau would have called the indelible stigmata of early 
masturbation and later sapphism. She admitted the impeachment and 
confessed that she was on the heat of terms with her three remarkably 
well-formed and good-looking handmaidens. I'his lady said that she 
began masturbation at an early age, ‘just like all other women,’ and that 
sapphism came after the age of puberty. Another Mohammedan woman 
whom I knew, and who had a veiy large clitoris, told me that she had 
been initiated into Lesbian love at 12 by a neighbor and had inter- 
mittently practised it ever since. I might also instanos two sisters of 
the gardener caste, both widmvs, who ‘lived apart* and indulged In 
simultaneous sapphism. 

“That sometimes the actors in tribadism are most vigorous io shown 
by the fact that, in the central gaol of — ■■■■■ , swelling of the vulva was 
admitted to have been caused by the embraces of two fenmie convicts. 
The subordinate who told me this mentioned it quite incidentally while 
relating his experiences as hospital assistant at this gaol. When 1 
questioned hint he stated that the ^roman, whom he was called to treat, 
told him that she could never ‘satisfy herself’ with men, hut only with 
women. He added tliat tribadism was ‘quite common In the gaol.’ ’’ 

The foregoing sketch may serve to show that homosexual 
practices certainly, and probably definite sexual inversion, are 
very widespread among women in very many and various parts 
of the world, though it is likely that, as among men, there 
are variations — ^geographical, racial, national, or social — ^in the 
frequency or intensity of its obvious manifestations. Thus, in 
the eighteenth century, Casanova remarked that the women of 
Provence are specially incliued to Lesbianism. 

In European prisons homosexual practices flourish among 
the women fully as much, it may probably be said, as among the 
men. There is, indeed, some reason for supposing that these 
phenomena are here sometimee even more decisively marked 
than among men.^ This prevalence of homosexuality among 

1 In a Spanish prison, some years ago, when a new governor en- 
deavored to reform the homosexual manners of the women, the latter 
made his post so uneomfortahle that he was compelled to resign. Salilla# 
{Yida Pewd en Espo/da) asserts that all the evidence shows the extraoi*^ 
dinary expansion of Lesbian love in prisons. The mujeres homiruauut 
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women in prison is couneetod with the close relationship bjitween 
feminine criminality and prostitution. 

The frequency of homosexual practices among prostitutes is 
a fact of some interest, and calls for special explanation, for, at 
the first glance, it seems in opposition to all that we know con- 
cerning the exciting causes of homosexuality. Eegarding the 
fact there can be no question. i It has been noted by all who are 
acquainted with the lives of prostitutes, though opinion may 
differ as to its frequency. In Berlin, Moll was told in well- 
informed quarters, the proportion of prostitutes with Lesbian 
tendencies is about 25 per cent. This was almost the proportion 
at Paris many years ago, according to Parent-Duchatelet; today, 
acoording to Chevalier, it is larger; and Boumeville believes tht 
75 per cent, of the inmates of tlie Parisian venereal hospitals 
have practised homosexuality. Hammer in Germany has found 
among 66 prostitutes that 41 were homosexual Hirschfeld 
thinks that inverted women arc specially prone to become pros- 
titutes.3 Eulenburg bolioves, on the other hand, that the con- 
ditions of their life favor homosexuality among prostitutes; “a 
homosexual union seoms to them higher, purer, more innocent, 
and more ideal.”^ There is, however, no fundamental contra- 
diction between those two views; they arc probably both right. 

In London, so far as my inquiries extend, homosexuality 
among prostitutes is very much loss prevalent, and in a well- 
marked form is confined to a comparatively small section. I am 

tecewB maacmiTie \iames — Pepe, 01 to\o, Beraarao, YahonlDj TOw-coimers 
are suTroimded in the court-yard by a crowd of lascivious women, who 
overwhelm them with honeyed eomplimenis and gallantries and promises 
of protection, the most robust virago having most successes; a single day 
and night complete the initiation. 

1 Even among Arab prostitutes it is found, according to ICocher, 
though among Arab women generally it is rare. 

^Monatasohrift fiir Earnkrankheiten, Nov., 1005; in his Tiibadie 
BerUna, he states that among 3000 prostitutes at least ten per cent, 
were homosexual. See also Parent-Duchatelet, De la ProBtifuHon, 3d 
ed., vol. i, pp. 160, 160; Martineau, Lea Deformations vuloaArea et 
malea; and Iwan Bloch, BeitrSge zur J^tiologie der payohopatlUa 
^eanialia, 1902, vol. 1, p. 244. 

8 Hirschfeld, Die HomoaemtaUtdt, p. 330. 

4 Eulenburg, Semelle NewopaiMe, p. 144. 
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indoliled io a friend for tlic following note ; “From, my experi- 
ence \)f the Parisian prostitute, I gather tliat Lesbianism in 
Paris is extremely prevalontj indeed, one might almost say 
normal. In particular, most of the chahut-dancers of the 
Moulin-Eouge, Casino de Paris, and the other public halls are 
notorious for going in couples, and, for the most part, they prefer 
not to be separated, even in their most professional moments 
with the other sex. In London the thing is, naturally, much less 
obvious, and, I think, much less prevalent; but it is certainly 
not infrequent. A certain number of well-known prostitutes are 
known for their tendencies in this direction, which do not, how- 
ever, interfere in any marked way with the ordinary deWls of 
their profession. I do not personally know of a single prostitute 
who is exclusively Lesbian; I have heard voguely that there are 
one or two such 'anomalies. But I have heard a swell cocotle at 
the Coriutliian announce to the whole room that she was going 
home with a girl ; and no one doubted the statement. Her name, 
indeed, was generally coupled with that of a fifth-rate actress. 
Another woman of the same kind has a little clientele of women 
who buy her photographs in Burlington Arcade. In the lower 
ranks of the profession all this is much less common. One often 
finds women who have simply never heard of such a thing; they 
know of it in regard to men, but not in regard to women. And 
they are, for the most pai't, quite horrified at the notion, which 
tliey consider part and parcel of ‘French beastliness.' Of course 
almost every girl has her friend, and, when not separately occu- 
pied, they often sleep together; but, while in separate, rare cases, 
this undoubtedly moans all that it can mean, for the most part, 
so far as one can judge, it means no more than it would mean 
among ordinary girls,” 

It is evident that there must he some radical causes for tho 
frequency of homosexuality among prostitutes. One such cause 
doubtless lies in the character of the prostitute’s relations with 
men; these relations are of a professional character, and, as the 
business element becomes emphasized,^ the possibility of sexualr 
satisfaction diminishes; at the best, also, there lacks the sense 
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of social equality, the feeling of possession, and scope for the ex- 
ercise of feminiae affection and devotion. These the prosCitute 
must usually be forced to find either in a “bully” or in another 
woman.^ 

Apart from this fact it naust be homo in mind that, in a 
very large number of cases, prostitutes show in slight or more 
marked degree many of the signs of neurotic heredity,2 and it 
would not be surprising if tliey present the germs of homo- 
sexuality in an unusually high, degree. The life of the prosti- 
tute may well develop such latent germs; and so we have an 
undue tendency to homosexuality, just as we have it among 
criminals, and, to a much less extent, among persons of genius 
and intellect. 

Homosexuality is specially fostered by those employments 
which keep women in constant association, not only -by day, but 
often at night also, without the company of men. This is, for 
instance, tlie case in convents, and formerly, at all events, — 
however, it may be today,— homosexuality was held to bo very 
prevalent in convents. This was especially so in the eighteenth 
century when very many young girls, witliout any religious voca- 
tion, were put into convents.^ The same again is today the case 
with the female servants in large hotels, among whom homosexual 

1 See Tol, vi of these Studies, "Sex in Kelation to Society,” 
oh. vii. 

3 The prostitute has sometimes been regarded os a special type, 
analogous to the instinctive criminal. This point of view has beteu 
speoiiSly emphasized by Lombroso and Ferrero, X/a Donna DeUnqwente. 
Apart from this, these authors regard homosexuality among prostitutes 
as due to the following causes (p. 410 at aeq.) : (a,) excessive and often 
Unnatural venery; (b) confinement in a prison, with separation from 
men; (o) close associatiou with the same sex, such as is common in 
brothels; (d) maturity and old age, inverting the secondary sexual 
chaiacters and predisposing to sexual inversion; (e) disgust of men 
produced by a prostitute’s profession, combined with the longing for 
love. For eases of homosexuality in Amerioan prostitutes, see D. 
IMcMurtrie, Lancet-Olimo, Nov. 2, 1912. 

8 Thus Casanova, who knew several nuns intimately, refers to 
homosexuality os a childish sin so common in convents that confessors 
^posed no penance for it {if^oires, ed. Gamier, vol, iv, p. 617). 
Homosexuality in convent schools has been studied by Mercante, 
AroMooa di Paiquiatria, 1906, pp. 22-SO, 
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prac^ioea nave been found very common.^ Laycodi, many years 
ago, noted Uie prevalence of manifestations of this kind, which 
he regarded as hysterical, among seamstresses, lace-makers, etc., 
confined for hours in close contact with one another in heated 
rooms. The circumstances under which numhers of young 
women are employed during the day in large shops and factories, 
and sleep in, the establidiment, two in a room or even two in a 
bed, are favorable to the development of homosexual practices. 

In England it is seldom that anyone carce to investigate these phe. 
nomcna, though they certainly exist. They have been more thoroughly 
studied oleewhere. Thus, in Borne, Nieeforo, who studied varione aspects 
of the livee of the working claeses, succeeded in obtaining much precise 
information concerning the manners and customa of the young girls 
in dressmaking and tailoring work-rooms. Ho remarks that few of 
those who eec the "virtuous daughters of the people," often not more 
than 12 years old, walking along the streets with the dressmaker’s box 
under their arm, modestly bent head and virginal air, realize the 
intense sexual preoccupations often underlying these appearances. In 
the work-rooms the convereatiou perpetually revolves around sexual auh- 
jects in the absence of the mistress or forewoman, and even In her 
presence the slang that prevails in the work-rooms leads to dialogues 
With a double meaning. A state of sexual excitement is thus aroused 
which, sometimes relieves itself mentally by psychic onanism, some- 
times by Borne form of masturbation; one girl admitted to Hiceforo that 
by allowing her thoughts to dwell on the subject while at work she some- 
iameis produced physical sexual excitement as often as four times a day. 
(See also vol. i of these Studies, "Auto-eiotism.") Sometimes, however, 
a vague kind of homosexuality is produced, the girls, excited by their own 
thoughts and their conversation, being still further excited by contact 
with each other. "In summer, in one work-room, some of the girls wear 
no drawers, and they unbutton, their bodices, and work with crossed 
legs, more or less uncovered. In this position, the girls draw near and 
inspect one another; some boast of their white legs, and then the petti- 
coats are raised altogether lor more eareful comparison. Many enjoy 


1 1 quote the following from a private letter written in Switzer- 
land: “An Eu^ish resident has told me that his wife has 

lately had to send away her parlor-maid (a pretty girl) because she 
was always taking in strange women to sleep with her. I asked if 
she had been taken from hotel service, and found, as I expected, that^ 
she had. But neither my friend nor his wife suspected the real cause 
of these nocturnal visits." 
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this inspeolion of nudity, aud experience real sexual pleasure. From 
midday till 2 P.M., duiiiig tlio hours of greatest heat, when rtl are 
in this condition, and the mistress, in her chemise (and sometiiues, with 
no shame at the workers' presence, oven Without it ) , falls asleep on the 
sofa, all the girls, xdthaut ono eaioeption, masturbate themselvos. The 
heat seems to sharpen their desires aud morbidly arouse all their senses. 
The voluptuous emotions, restrained during the rest of the day, break 
out with irresistible force; stimulated by the spectacle of each other’s 
nakedness, some place their legs together and thus heighten the spasm 
by the illusion of contact with a man.” In this Way they reach mutual 
masturbation. "It is noteworthy, however,” Niceforo points out, “that 
these couples lor mutual masturbation are never Lesbian couples. Tri- 
badism is altogether absent from the factories and work-rooms,” He 
even believes that it does not exist among girls of the working class. He 
further describes how, in another work-rpom, during the hot hours of 
the day in summer, when no work is done, some of the girls retire into 
the fitting-room, and, having fastened their chemises round tlieir legs 
and thighs with pins, so as to imitate trousers, play at being men and 
pretend to have inieroourao with the others. (Niceforo, II Qergo, cap, 
vi, 1897, Turin.) I have reproduced these details from Niooforo’s careful 
study bceause, although they may seem to be trivial at some points, 
they clearly bring out the very important distinction botwoon a merely 
temporary homosexuality and true inversion. The amusements of these 
young girls may not hs considered eminently innocent or wholesome, but, 
on the other hand, they arc not radically morbid or vicious. They are 
strictly, and even conaoionsly, play; they are dominated by the thought 
that the true sexual ideal is normal relationship with a man, and they 
would certainly disappear in the presence of a man. 

It must bo remembered that Nicoforo's observations wero mode 
among girls who were mostly young. In the large factories, where many 
adult women are employed, Uio phenomena tend to be rarer, but of much 
less trivial and playful character. At Wolverhampton, some forty years 
ago, the ease was reported of a woman in a galvanizing “store” who, 
after dinner, indecently assaulted a girl who was a new hand. Two 
yoxmg women held the victim down, end this seems to show that homo- 
sexual vice was here common and recognized. No doubt, this case is 
exceptional in its brutality. It throws, however, a Bignifi.cant light on 
the conditions prevailing in factories. In Spain, in the large factories 
where many adult women are employed, especially in the great tobacco 
factory at Seville, Lesbian relationships seem to be not uncommon. Here 
the women work in an atmosphere which in summer is so hot that they 
‘'throw off the greater part of their clothing, to such an extent that a 
bell is rung whenever a visitor is introduced into a work-room, iu order 
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to warn iho ■workers. Such an environment predisposes to the formation 
of hoSnosexual relationships. When I was in Spain some years ago an 
incident occurred at the Seville F&hrica de Tahoeos which attracted much 
attention in the newspapers, and, though it was regarded as unusual, it 
throws light on the life of the workers. One morning as the women 
were entering the work-room and amid the usual scene of animation 
changing their Manila shawls for the light eoetume worn during ■work, 
one drew out a small clasp-knife and, attacking another, rapidly in- 
flicted six or seven wounds on her face and neck, threatening to kill any- 
one who approached. Both these oigarreras were superior workers, en- 
gaged in .the moet ekilled kind of work, and had been at the factory for 
many years. In appearance they were described as presenting a striking 
contrast: ■the aggreesor, who was 48 years of age, was of masculine 
air, tall and thin, with aa expression of firm determination on her 
■wrinkled face; the victim, on the other hand, whose age was 30, was 
plump and good-looking and of pleasing disposition. The reason at first 
assigned for the attack on the yoimger woman was tlint her mother had 
insulted the elder woman’s son. It appeared, however, that a doss 
friendship had existed between the two women, that latterly the youngei 
woman had formed a friendship with the forewoman of her work-room, 
and that the elder woman, animated by jealousy, then resolved to murder 
both; this design was, frustrated by the accidental absence of the fore- 
woman that day. 

In. theaters the abnormal sexuality stimulated by sudi asso- 
ciation in work is complicated by the general tendency for homo- 
sexuality to be connected with dramatic aptitude, a point to 
which I shall have to refer later on. I am indebted to a friend 
for the following note: “Passionate friendships among girls, 
from the most innocent to the most elaborate excursions in ■the 
direction of Lesbos, are extremely common in theaters, both 
among actresses and, even more, among chorus- and ballet- girls. 
Here the pell-mell of the dressing-rooms, the wait of perhaps 
two hours between the porformances, during which all the girls 
are cooped up, in a state of inaction and of excitement, in a few 
crowded dressing-rooms, afford every opportunity for the growth 
of this particular kind of sentiment. In most of the theaters 
there is a little circle of girls, somewhat avoided by the others, 
or themselves careless of further acquaintanceship, who profess 
the most unbounded devotion to one another. Most of these 
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affection and seH-dovotioxi to anotliev person than a boy has^ (3) 
she has not, under our existing social conditions wliieb compel 
young women to hold the opposite sex at arm’s length, the anine 
opportunities of finding an outlet Cor her sexual emotions; while 
(4.) conventional propriety recogirizes a considerable degree oC 
physical intimacy between girls, tlms at onco encouraging and 
cloaking the manifestations of homosexuality. 

The ardent attachments which girls in schools and colleges 
form to each other and to their teachers constitute a subject 
which is of considerable psychological interest and of no little 
practical importance. ^ These girlish, devotions, on the border- 
land between friendship and sexual passion, axe found in aU 
countries where girls are segregated for educational purposes, and 
their symptoms arc, on the whole, singularly uniform, though 
they vary in iutensity and character to some extent, from time to 
time and from place to place, sometimes assuming an epidemic 
form. They have been most caretully studied in Italy, where 
Obici and Marchesini — an alienist and a psychologist working in 
conjunction — ^have analyzed the phenomena with remarkable in- 
sight and delicacy and much wealth of illusirativo material.^ 
But exactly the same phenomena aro everywhere Cound in Eug- 
lish girls’ schools, even of the most niodom type, and in some of 
the large American women’s colleges they have sometimes be- 
come so acute as to cause much anxiety.® On the whole, how- 
ever, it is probable that sudi manifestations aro regarded more 
indulgently in girls’ than in hoj^’ schools, and in view of the 
fact that the manifestations of affection are normally more pro- 
nounced between girls than between boys, tliis seems reasonable. 
The head mistress of an English training college writes 

1 For a series of cases of afTection of girls for girls, in ap- 
parently normal subjects in the United States, sec, e.g,, Lancaster, 
“The Psychology and Pedagogy of Adolescence,” Pedagogioal Seminairy, 
July, 1897, p. 88; also, for school friendships between girls, exactly 
resembling those between boys and girls, Theodate L. Smith, “Types 
of Adolescent Affection,” ib., June, 1904, pp, 193, 196. 

^ 2 Obici and Marchesini, Le “Amcime” hi Collegio, Borne, 1898. 

8 See Appendix B, in which I have briefly smumarized the result 
of the investij^tion by Obici and Marchesini, and also brought forward 
obserrafionB concerning Bnglish colleges. 
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jJMy own. assumption on sucb. matters has been that warm 
affection does naturally belong to the body as well as the mind, 
and between two women is naturally and innocently expressed by 
caresses. I have never therefore felt that I ought to warn any 
girl against the physical element in friendship, as such. The 
test I should probably suggest to them would be the same as one 
would use for any other relation — ^was the friendship helping life 
as a whole, making them keener, kinder, more industrious, etc., 
or was it hindering it?” 

Passionate friendships, of a more or less unconsciously 
sexual character, are common even outside and beyond school-life. 

It frequently happens that a period during which a young woman 
falls in love at a distance with some young man of her acquaint^ 
ance alternates with periods of intimate attachment to a friend 
of her own sex. No congenital inversion is usually involved. It 
generally happens, in the end, either that relationship with a 
man brings the normal impulse into permanent play, or the 
steadying of the emotiona in the stress of practical life leads to a 
knowledge of the real nature of such feelings and a consequent 
distaste for them. In some cases, on the other hand, such rela- 
tionships, especially when formed after school-life, are fairly per- 
manent. An energetic emotional woman, not usually beautiful, 
will perhaps be devoted to another who may have found some 
rather specialized life-work, but who may be very unpractical, 
and who has probably a very feeble sexual instinct; she itf grate- 
ful for her friends’s devotion, but may not actively reciprocate it. 
The actual specific sexual phenomena generated in such cases 
vary very greatly. The emotion may be latent or unconscious; 
it may bo all on one side; it is often more or less recognized and 
shared. Such cases are on the borderland of true se,xual inver- 
sion, but they cannot be included within its region. Sex in these 
relationships is scarcely the essential and fundamental element; 
it is more or less subordinate and parasitic. There is often a 
semblance of a sex-relationship from the marked divergence of^ 
the friends in physical and psychic qualities, and the nervous 
development of one or both the friends is sometimes slightly 
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abnormal. We have to regard such relationships as |iyper- 
trophied friendsliips, ilie hypertrophy being duo to unemployecl 
sexual instinct 

The following narrative is written by a lady who holds a respon- 
sible educational position: “A friend of mine, two or throe years older 
than myself (I am 31), and living in the same house witli me, has 
been passing tlirough a very unhappy time. Long nervous strain con- 
nected with this has made her sleep badly, and apt to wake in terrible 
depression about 3 o’clock in the morning. In the early days of our 
friendship, about eight months ago, she occasionally at these times 
took refuge with me. After a while 1 insisted on her consulting a 
doctor, who advised her, amongst oUier tilings, not to sleep alone, 
'rhemseforth for two or three mouths I induced her to share my room. 
After a week or two she generally shared my bed for a time at the 
beginning of the night, as it seemed to help lier to sleep. 

“Before tliis, about the second or third time that she came to me in 
the early morning, I had been surprised and a little frightened to find 
how pleasant ii; was to me to have her, and how reluctant I was that 
she should go away. When we began regularly to sleep in the same 
room, the physical part of our affection grew rapidly very strong, 
•It is natural for me generally to caress my friends, but I soon could not 
he alone in a room with this ouo witliout wanting to havn my arms 
round her. It would have been intolerable to mo to live with her with- 
out being able to touch hor. We did not discuss it, but it was evident 
that the desire was even stronger in her than in mo. 

“For some time it satisfied us fully to be in bed together. One 
night, however, when she had had a cruelly trying day and I wanted 
to dnd all ways of comforting her, I bared by breast for her to lie 
on. Afterward it was clear that neither of us could bo satisfied with- 
out this. She groped for it like a ohild, and it excited me muoh more 
to feel that than to unopvcr my breast and arms altogether at onee. 

“Much of this exeitement was sexually localized, and I ^vas haunted 
in the daytime by images of holding this woman in my arms. I noticed 
also that my inclination to caress my other women friends was not 
diminished, but increased. All this disturbed me a good deal. The 
homosexual practices of which X had read lately struck me as merely 
nasty; I could not imagpnei myself tempted to them; — at the same time 
the whole matter was new to me, for I had never wanted anyone even 
to ^re my bed before; I had read that sex instinct was mysterious 
^and unexpected, and I felt that I did not know what might come next. 

"I knew only one elder person whom (for wide-mindedness, gentle- 
ness, and saintlineBs) I could bear to consult; and to this person, a 
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middlB-ftgod man, I wrote for advice. Ho replied by a long letter ol 
tbe mcfit tender warning. I bad better not wealcen my influence witJ 
my friend, be wrote, by going book suddenly or witliout ber consent, bui 
I was to be very wary of going furtlierj there was fire about. I tried 
to put tbia into praotioe by restraining myself constantly in our inter- 
course, by refraining from caressing her, for instance, when I Wanted to 
caress ber and knew that she wanted it. The only result seemed to 
be that the desire was more tormenting and constant than ever. 

"If at this point my friend had happened to die or go away, and 
the incident bad come to an end, I should probably have been left nervous 
in these matters for years to come. I should have faltered in the opinion 
I had always hold, that bodily expressions of love between women were 
as innocent as they were natural; and I might have come nearer than I 
ever expected to the doctrine of those convent teachers who forbid their 
girls to embrace one another for fear an incalculable instinct should 
carry them to the edge of an abyss. 

“As it was, after a while I said a little on the subject to my friend 
herself. I had been inclined to think idtat she might share my anxiety, 
but she did not share it at all. Bhe said to me that she did not like 
these thoughts, that she cared for me more than She had ever done for 
any person except one (now causing most of her unhappiness), and 
wanted me in nil possible ways, and that it would moke her sad to feel 
that I was trying not to want her in one way because I thought it was 
wrong. 

"On my part, I knew very well how much she did need and want 
me. I knew that in relations with others she was spending the gpreatest 
effort in following a course that I urged on her, and was doing what I 
thought right in spite of the most painful pressure on her to do wrong; • 
and that she needed all the support and comfort I could give her. It 
seemed to me, after our conversation, that the right path for me lay 
not in giving way to fears and scruples, but in giving my friend 
straightforwardly all the love I could and all the kinds of love I 
could. 1 decided to keep my eyes open for danger, but meanwhile 
to go on. 

"Wo wore living alone together at the time, and thehceforward we 
did as we liked doing. As soon os ire could, we moved to a bed where 
we could Bleep together all night. In the day when no one was there 
we sat as close together as we wished, which was very close. We kissed 
each other as often os we wanted to kiss each other, which was very 
many times a day, , 

"The results of this, so far as I can see, have been wholly good. 
We love each other warmly, but no temptation to nastiness has eve* * 
come, and I cannot see now that it is at all likely to ooroc. With 
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custoiHj the localized pliyaieal cxeitoaient has practically diaappearcd, 
and I am no- longer obsessed by imagined embraces. The spirit<ial side 
of our alTcction seems to have gi'own steadily stronger and more profit, 
able since the physical side has, been allowed to take its natural place.’’ 

A. dass in wMch homosexuality, -while -Jlairly distinct, is only 
slightly marked, is formed by the women to whom the actively 
inverted woman is moat attracted. These women differ, in the 
first place, from the normal, or average, woman in that tliey are 
not repelled or disgusted by lover-like advances from persons of 
their own sex. They are not usually attractive to the average 
man, though to this rule there are many exceptions. Their faces 
may be plain or ill-mado, but not seldom they possess good 
figures: a point which is apt to carry more weight with the 
inverted woman than, beauty of lace. Their sexual impulses are 
seldom well marked, hut they ai’e of strongly affectionate nature. 
On the whole, they are women who are not very robust and well 
developed, physically or nervously, and who are not well adapted 
for child-bearing, but who still possess many excellent qualities, 
and they are always womanly. One may, perhaps, say that they 
are the pick of the women whom ihe average man would pass by. 
No doubt, this is often the reason why tliey are open to homo- 
sexual advances, but I do not think it is tlic solo reason. So far 
as they may be said to constitute a class, they seem to possess a 
genuine, though not precisely sexual, preference for women over 
men, and it is this coldness, rather than lack of cliarm, which 
often renders men rather indifferent to them. 

The actively inverted woman usually differs from the woman 
of the class just mentioned in one fairly essential character: a 
more or less distinct trace of masculinity. She may not be, and 
frequently is not, what would be called a “mannish" woman, for 
the latter may imitate men on grounds of taste and habit uncon- 
nected with sexual perversion, while in the inverted woman the 
masculine traits are part of an organic instinot which she by 
no means always wishes to accentuate. The inverted woman’s 
•« masculine element may, in the least degree, consist only in the 
fact that she makes advances to the woman, to whom she is 
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attracffed and treats all men in a cool, direct manner, which, may 
not exclude comradeship, but which excludes every sexual rela- 
tionship, whether of passion or merely of coquetry. Usually the 
inverted woman feels absolute indifference toward men, and not 
seldom repulsion. And this feeling, as a rule, is instinctively 
reciprocated by men. At the same time bisexual women are at 
least as common as bisexual men. 

Histobx XXXrv. — ^Miss S., aged 38, living in a city of the United 
States, a business woman of fine intelligence, prominent in professional 
and literary circles. Her general health is good, but she belongs to a 
family in whioh there is a markeef neuropathic element. She is of 
rather phlegmatic temperament, well poised, always perfectly calm and 
self-possessed, rather retiring in disposition, with gentle, dignified 
bearing. 

She says she cannot caro for men, hut that all her life has been 
“glorified and made beautiful by friendship with women,” whom she 
loves as a man loves women. Her oharaolor is, however, well disciplined, 
and her friends are not aware of the nature of her affections. She tries 
not to give all her, love to one person, and endeavors {as she herself 
expresses it) to use this “gift of loving” as a stepping-stone to high 
mental and spiritual attainments. She is described by one who baa 
known hoi' for several years as “having a high nature, and instincts 
unerringly toward high things.” 

Hisxobt XXXV. — Miss B., artist, of derman ancestry on the 
paternal side. Among her brothers and sisters, one is of neurotic tem- 
perament and another is inverted. She is herself healthy. She has no 
lepngnanoe to men, and would even like to try marriage, if the imion 
were not permanent, but she has seldom felt any sexual attraction to a 
man. In one exceptional instance, early in life, realizing that she was 
not adapted for heterosexual relationship^ she broke off ilie engagement 
she had formed. Much later in life, she formed a more permanent 
relationship with a man of congenial tastes. 

She is attracted to women of various kinds, though she recognizes 
.that there are some women to whom only men are attracted. Many 
years since she had a friend to whom she was very strongly attached, 
hut the physical manifestations do not appear to have become pro- 
nounced. After that her thoughts were much ocoupied by ^several 
women to whom she made advances, which were not encouraged to pass 
beyond ordinary friendship. In one ease, however, she formed an 
intimate relationship with a girl somewhat younger than herself, and a 
very feminine personality, who accepted Iffiss B.’s ardent love with 
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plosiEiUi'e, but in a passive manner, and did not consider that the relo- 
Uouship would stand in the way of her marrying, thougli she would On 
no account tell her husband. The relatiunBliip for the first time aroused 
bliss B.’s latent sexual emotions. She found sexual satisfaction in 
kissing and embracing her friend’s body, but there appeared to be no 
orgasm. The relationship made a considerable change in her, and ren- 
dered her radiant and happy. 

In her behavior towaid men Miss B. reveals no sexual shyness. 
Men are not usually attracted to her. There is nothing striking in her 
appearance; her person and manners, though careless, are not con- 
spicuously man-like. She is fond of exercise and smokes a good deal, 

HiaTOBY XXXVI. — ^Miss H., aged 30. Among her paternal rela- 
tives there is a tendency to eccentricity and to nervous disease. Her 
grandfatiior drank; her father was eccentric and hypochondriacal, and 
suffered from obsessions. Her mother and mother’s relatives are entirely 
healtliy, and normal in disposition. 

At the age of 4 she liked to see the nates of a little girl who lived 
near, VVlien she was about 8, tlia nurse-maid, sitting in the fields, used 
to play with her own parts, and told -her to do likewise, saying it would 
make a hahy oome; she occasionally touched herself in oonsequonce, hut 
without producing any effect of any kind. When she was about 8 she 
used to see various nurse-maids uncover their children’s sexual parts and 
show them to each other. She used to think about this when alone, and 
also about whipping. She never cared to play with dolls, and in her 
games always took the part of a man. Her first rudimentary sex- feelings 
appeared at the age of 8 or 0, and were associated with dreams of wliip- 
ping and being whipped, which were most vivid between tlie ages of 11 
and 14, when they died away on the appearance of affection for girls. 
She menstruated at 12. 

Her earliest affection, at the age of 18, was for a schoolfellow, a 
graceful, coquettish girl with long golden hair and blue eyes. Hot affec- 
tion displayed itself in perfoiming all sorts of small services for this 
girl, in constantly thinking about her, and in feeling dolicionsly grateful 
for the smallest return. At the age of 14 she had a similar passion for 
a girl cousin; she used to look forward with ecstasy to her visits, and 
especially to tlie rare occasions when the cousin slept with her; her 
exeitement was then so great that she could not sleep, hut tliere was 
no conscious sexual excitement. At the age of 16 or 16 she fell in love 
with another cousin; her experiences with this girl were full of delicious 
sensations; if the cousin only loudied her necli, a thrill went through 
her body which, she now' regards as sexual. Again, at 17, she had an 
overwhelming, passionate fascination for a schoolfellow, a pretty, com- 
monplace girl, whom she idealized and etherealized to an extravagant 
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extent. ^ This passion was so ■violent that her health ■was, to some 
extent, impaired ; but it was purely unselfish, and there was ' nothing 
sexual in it. On leaving school nt the age of 10 she mat a girl of about 
the same ago as herself, very womanly, hut not muoh attraeted to men. 
This girl became very nmeh attached to her, and sought to gain her love. 
After some time Miss II. was attracted by this love, partly from the 
sense of power it gave her, and an intimate relation grew up. This 
relation became vaguely physical, Miss H. taking the initiative, but her 
friend desiring snoh relations and taking extreme pleasure in them; 
they used to touoh and kiss each other tenderly (especially on the 
mans veneris), with equal ardor. They eaoh experienced a strong 
pleasurable feeling in doing this, and, sexual erethism, but no orgasm, 
and it does not appear that this ever occurred. Their general behavior 
to eaeh other was that of lovers, but they endeavored, as far as possible, 
■to hide this fact from the world. This relation lasted for several years, 
and would have continued, had not Miss H.’s friend, fiom religious 
and moral scruples, put an end to the physical relationship. Miss H. 
had been very ivell and happy during this relationship; the interference 
■with it seems to have exerted a distuibing influence, and also -to have 
aroused her sexual desires, though, she was still scarcely conscious of 
their real nature. 

Soon afterward another girl of exceedingly voluptuous type made 
love to MiAs H., to which -the la-tter yielded, giving way to her feelings 
as well as to her love of domination. She was afterward ashamed of 
this episode, though the physical elemeut in it had remained vague and 
indefinite. Her remorse was so great that when her friend, repenting 
her scruples, implored her to let their relationship be on tliq same foot- 
ing as of old. Miss H,, in her return, resisted every effort to restore the 
physical relation. She kept to this resolution for some years, and sought 
to divert her thoughts into intellectual channels. Wlien she again 
farmed an intimate relationship it wp,B -with a congenial friend, and 
lasted for several years. 

She has never masturbated, Ocoasionally, but very rarely, she has 
had dreams of riding accompanied by pleasurable sexual emotions (she 
cannot recall any actual experience to suggest this, though fond of 
riding) . She has never had any kind of sexual dreams about a man ; of 
late years she has ocoasionally had erotic dreams about women. 

Her feeling toward men is friendly, but she has never had sexual 
attraction toward a man. She likes them as good comrades, as men like 
each other. She enji^s the society of men on account of their intel- 
lectual attraction. She is herself very active in social and intellectual 
work. Her feeling toward marriage has always been one of repug- 
nance. She can, however, imagine a man whom she could love or marry. 
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She is attracted to womanly women, eincere, reserved, pure, but 
oourageouB in eharaetei'. She is not nttrnoted to intellectual ‘women 
but at the same time cannot endure silly women. The physical qualities 
that attract her most are not so inucli beauty of face as a graceful, but 
not too slender, body witli bonutiful curves. The women she is drawn 
to are usually somewhat yoimger than herself. Women are much at- 
tracted to her, and witliont any effort on bor part. She likes to take 
the active part and protecting rOle with tliein. She is herself enevgetio 
% character, and svitli a somewhat neurotic temperament. 

She finds sexual satisfaction in tenderly touching, caressing, and 
kissing the loved one’s body. (There is no owmilinotus, which she re- 
gards with abhorrenea.) She feels more tenderness than passion. There 
is a high degree of sexual eiethism when kissing, but orgasm is rare 
and is produced by lying on tha friend or by the friend lying on her, 
without any special oontdet. She likes being herself kissed, but not so 
much as talcing the active part. 

She believes that homosexual love is morally right when it is 
really part of a person’s nature, and provided that the nature of homo- 
sexual love is always made plain to the object of such affection. She 
does not approve of it as a mere makeshift, or expression of sensuality, 
in normal women. She has sometimes resisted the sexual expression of 
lier feelings, onee for years at a time, but always in vain. The effect 
on her of loving women is distineUy good, she asserts, both spiritually 
and physically, whilo repression loads to morbidity and hysteria. She 
has suffered much from neurasthenia at various periods, but under 
appropriate treatment it has slowly diminished. The inverted instinct 
is too deeply rooted to eradicate, but it is well under control. 

UiSTOBY XXXVII. — ^Miss M., Uie daughter of Knglish parents 
(both musieians), who wore both of what is described as “intense” 
temperament, and there is a neurotic element in the family, though no 
history of insanity or alooholism, and she is herself free from nervous 
disease. At birth she was very small. In a portrait taken at the age 
of 4 the nose, mouth, and ears are abnormally large, and she wears a 
little boy’s hat. As a child she did not care for dolls or for pretty 
clothes, and often wondered why other children found so muoh pleasure 
in them. “As far hack as my memory goes,” she writes, "I cannot 
recall a time when I was not different from Other children, I felt bored 
when other little girls came to play with mo, though I was never rough 
or boisterous in my sports,” Sewing was distasteful to her. Still she 
cared little more for the pastimes of hoys, and found her favorite amuse- 
ment in reading, especially adventures and fairy-tales. She was always 
quiet, timid, and self-conscious. The instinct first made its appearance 
in the latter part of her eighth or the first part of her ninth year. She 
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WAS stiTfUgly attracted by the faco ot a teacher tvIio used to appear at a 
Bide-wiudow on 11)0 second door of the sehool-building^ and ring a bell 
to sununon. the children to their classes. The teacher’s face seemed very 
beautiful) but ead) and she thought about her continually, tliough not 
coming in personal contact Tvith her. A year later this teacher was 
married and left the school, and the impression gradually faded away. 
"There -was no consciousness of sex at this time,” she wrote; “no knowl- 
edge of sexual matters or practices, and the feelings evoked were feelings 
of pity and compassion and tenderness for a person who seemed to be 
very sad and very much depressed. It is this qualily or combination of 
qualities which has always made the appeal in my own case. I may 
go on for years in comparative peace, when something may happen, in 
spite of my busy practical life, to call it all out.” The next feelings were 
experienced when, she was about 11 years of oge. A young lady came to 
visit a next-door neighbor, and made so profound an impression on tin? 
obild that she was ridiculed by her playmates for preferring to sit in a 
dark corner on the lawn — ^wliare slie might watch this young lady — 
rather than to play gomes. Being a sensitive child, after this experience 
she rvas careful not to reveal her feelings to anyone. She felt in- 
stinctively that in this she was different from others. Her sense of 
beauty developed ewly, but there was always ou indefinable feeling of 
mdancholy associated with it. The twilight, a dark night 'when the stars 
shone brightly; these had a very depressing effect upon her, but possessed 
a strong attraction nevertheless, and pictures appealed to her. At the 
ago of 12 she fell in love with a schoolmate, two years older than her- 
self, who 'woa absorbed in tlie boys and never suspected this affection; 
she wept bitterly because 'they could not he confirmed at the same time, 
but feared to appear undignified and sentimental by revealing her feel- 
ings. The face of this friend reminded her of one of Holce’s Madonnas 
which she loved. Later on, at the age of 10, she loved another friend 
very dearly and devoted herself to her care. There 'was a tinge of 
masculinity among the women of this friend’s family, but it is not clear 
if she can be termed inverted. This was the happiest period of Miss 
M.’s life. Upon tile death of this friend, who had long been in ill health, 
eight years afterward, she resolved never to let her heart go out to 
anyone again. 

Specific physical gratification plays no part in these relationships. 
The physical sexual feelings began to assert themselves at puberty, but 
not in association with her ideal emotions, "In that connection,” she 
writes, “I wmuld have considered such things a sacrilege. I fought 
them and in a measure snccessfully. The practice of self-indulgence • 
which might have become a daily habit was only occasional. Her 
image evoked at such times drove away such feelings, for which T felt 
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a 'repugnanci!, muoli preferring the romantic ideal feelings. («Iti this 
way, quite unconscious of the foot tliat T was at all ditTorent from any 
otlier person, I contrived to train myself to suppress or at least to 
dominate my physical sensations when they arose. That is the reason 
why friendship and love have always seemed such holy and beautiful 
things to me. 1 have never connected the two sets of feelings, I 
think I am as strongly sexed as anyone, but I am able to hold a friend 
in my arms and experience deep comfort and peace without having even 
a hint of physical sexual feeling. Sexual expression- may be quite 
necessary at certain times and right under certain conditions, but I 
am convinced that free expression of affection along sentimental chan* 
nels will do much to minimize the necessity for it along specifically 
sexual channelB. I have gone three months without the physical out- 
let. The only time I was ever on the verge of nervous prostration was 
after having suppressed the instinct for ten months. The other feelings, 
whioh T do not consider as sexual feelings at all, so fill my life in 
every department — ^love, literature, poetry, music, professional and 
philanthropic activities — that I am able to let the physical take care 
of itself. When the phyeioal sensations oome, it is usually when I am 
not thinking of a loved one at all. 1 could dissipate them by raising my 
thought to that spiritual friendship, I do not know if this was right 
and Aviso. I know it is what occurred. It scorns a good thing to prac- 
tise some sort of inhibition of tho centors and acquire this kind of 
domination. One had result, liowevcr, was that I suffered much at 
times from the physical sensations, and felt horribly depressed and 
Wretched whenever they seemed to got tho hotter of mo.” 

"I have been able,” she writes, '‘successfully to master the 
"loslro lor a more perfect and complete expression of my feelings, and 
■[ have dono so Avithout serious detriment to my health,” “I love lew 
people,” she writes again, "but in tliesc instances when I have per- 
mitted my heart to go out to a friend 1 have always experienced most 
exalted feelings, and have been made better by them morally, mentally, 
and spiritually. Love is with me a religion.” 

With regard to her attitude toward the other sex, she writes: 
"I have never felt a dislike for men, hut have good comrades among 
them. During my childhood I associated with both girls and hoys, 
enjoying them all, hut wondering why the girls cared to flirt Avith hoys. 
Later in life T have had other friendships with men, some of whom 
cared for me, much to my regret, for, naturally, I do not care to 
marry,” 

She is a m-usiciau, and herself attributes her nature in part to 
artistic temperament. She is of good intelligence, and shows remark- 
able talent for various branches of physical science. She is about 6 feel 
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4 ineli^s in height, and her features are rather large. The pelvio 
jneasurements are normal, and the external sexual organs are fairly 
normal in moat respects, though somewhat small. At a period ten 
years subsequent to tlio date of this history, further examination, under 
anesthetics, by a gynecologist, showed no traces of ovary on one side. 
The general conformation of the body is feminine. But with arms, 
palms up, extended in front of her with inner sides of hands touohing, 
she cannot bring the inner aides of forearms together, as nearly every 
woman can, showing Uiat the feminine angle of arm is lost. 

She is left-handed and shows a better development throughout 
on the left side. She is quiet and dignified, but has many boyish tricks 
of manner and speech which seem to be instinctive} she tries to watch 
herself eontimially, however, in order to avoid tliem, affecting feminine 
ways and feminine interests, but always being conscious of an effort 
in so doing. 

Mias M. can see nothing wrong in her feelings; and, until, at the 
age of 28, E.he came across the translation of ICrofft-Ebing’s hook, she 
hod no idea "that feelings like mine were ‘under the ban of Bociety* as he 
puts it, or wore considered unnatural and depraved.” She would like 
to help to bring light on the subject and to lift the shadow from 
other lives. "I emphatically protest,” she says, ‘‘against the useless- 
ness and the inhumanity of attempts to ‘care’ inverts. \ am quite sure 
they have perfect right to live in freedom and happiness os long as 
they live unselfish lives. One must bear in mind that it is the soul that 
needs to he satisfied, and not merdy the senses.” 

Hibtobt ItXX'VTII. — ^Miss V., aged 3fi. Throughout early life up 
to adult age she was a mystery to herself, and morbidly conscious of 
some fundamental difference between herself and other people. There 
was no one she could speak to about this peculiarity. In the effort to 
conquer it, or to ignore it, she became a hard student and has attained 
success in the prolession she adopted. A few years ago she came acroBS 
a hook on sexual inversion which proved to he a complete revelation to 
her of her own nature, and, by showing her that she was not an 
anomaly to be regarded with repulsion, brought her comfort and peace. 
She is willing tliat her experieneea should be published for the sake of 
other women who may be suffering ns in the past she has suffered. 

‘‘I am a teacher in a college for women. I am 34 years old and 
of medium size. Up to the age of I looked much younger, and since 
older, than my age. Until 21 I liad a strikingly child-like appearance. 
My physique has nothing masculine in it that I am aware of; hut I 
am conscious that my walk is mannish, and I have very frequently been, 
told that I do things — such as sewing, — ‘just like a man.’ My voice 
is quite low but not coarse. I dislike household work, but am fond of 
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sports, gardening, etc. When so young that I cannot remember it, I 
learned to 'whistle, a practice at wliich I am still expert, Vvhcn a 
young girl, I learned to smoko, and should still enjoy it. 

“Several meu have been good Mends of mine, but very few suitors. 
I scarcely ever feel at ease with a man; but women I understand and 
can nearly always malco my friends. 

"I am of Scotch-Irish descent. My father’s family were respectable, 
prosperous, religious people; my mother’s family only somi-respeotable, 
hard livers, shrewd, but not intelligent, industrious 'and money-getting, 
but fond of drinldng and carousing. There were many illegitimates 
among them, Both grandmothers, though of little education, were 
unusual women. Of my four maternal uncles, three drank heavily. 

“When 43, my mother gave birth to me, the youngeet of 8 children. 
Of those who grew to adult years, Z seem quite normal sexually; 1 is 
exceedingly erratic, entirely unprincipled, has been a thief and a forger, 
ie a probable bigamist, and has betrayed several respectable women. 
Aside from his having inordinate desire, 1 know of no sexual abnor- 
mality. Another brother, married and a father, as a boy was much 
given to infatuations for men. I fancy this never -went beyond in- 
fatuation and of late years has not beon noticeable. A third brother, 
single, though much courted by women on account of his good looks 
and personal charm, is wholly unresponsive, has no gallantry, nor was 
ever, to my knoVlodgo, a suiter. Ho is, however, fond of the society of 
women, especially those older than" ho. He has n somewhat effeminate 
voice and walk. Though ho has begun of late yonra to smoko and 
drink a little, thoeo habits sit rather oddly upon him. When a child, 
one of hie favorite make-hclievc games was to pretend that ho was a 
famous woman singer. At school ho was always found hanging around 
the older girls, 

“As a child I loved to stay in the fields, refused to wear a sun- 
bonnet, used to pretend I wae a boy, climbed trees, and played ball. I 
liked to play with dolls, but I did not fondle them, or even make them 
di'esses. Whan my hair was clipped, I was delighted and made every- 
one call me ‘John.’ 1 -used to like to wear a man’s broad-brimmed hat 
and make corn-cob pipes. I was very fond of my father and tried to 
imitate him as much as possible. Where animals were concerned, I 
was entirely fearless. 

“I think I was not a sexually precocious child, though I seem to 
have always Iniown in a dim way that there were two sexes. Very 
early 1 had a sense of shame at having my body exposed; I Remember 
on one occasion 1 could not be persuaded to undress before a young 
^rl visitor. At that time I must have been about 3. When I wos 4 a 
neighbor who had often petted me took me on hie lap and clasped my 
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hand ground his penis. Though ho was interrupted in a moment, this 
made a lasting impression on me. I had no physical sensation nor did 
I have any eonceptioa of the signilieaneo of the act. Yet I had a slight 
feeling of repulsion, and I must have dimly felt that it was wrong, for 
I did not tell my mother. I was not aooustomed to confldo in. her, for, 
though truthful, I was secretive, 

“At the ago of 6 I commenced to attend a district school. I 
remember that on my first day I was :p:eatly attracted by a little girl 
who wore a bright-red dress. 

"My first definite knowledge of sex came in this way: I was 
attending Sabbath school and had become ambitious to reed the Bible 
through. I had gotten, as far as the account of the birth of ISsau and 
Jacob, which aroused my curiosity. So I asked my mother the mean- 
ing of some word in the passage. She seemed embarrassed end evaded 
my question. This attitude stimulated my curiosity further, and 1 
re-read the chapter until I understood it pretty well. Later I was 
further enlightened by girl playmates. I fancy I enjoyed listening to 
their talk and repeating what I knew on oceount of the mystery and 
aeciecy with which sex subjects are surrounded rather than any sensual 
delight. 

"I cannot recall any act of mine growing directly from sexual 
feeling until I was 10 years old. Several other little girls and myself 
two or three times exposed private parts of our bodies to each other. 
In one instance, at least, I was the instigator. This act gave me some 
pleasure, though no distinct physical sensation. One incident I recall 
that happened when I was about 10. A girl cousin and myself had 
been playing ‘house’ iKigether, 1 do not recall what immediately led to 
it, but we began to address each other as boys and tried to urinate 
through long tubes of some sort. I also recall feeling a vague interest 
in this process in animals, and observing them closely in the act. 

"From this time until I was about 14 1 grew ruder, more boisterous 
and uncontrollable. Prior to this I had been a quite tractable child. 
When 12 I became interested in a boy in my grade at school, and 
tried to attract him, hut failed. Once at a children’s party where we 
were playing kissing games I tried to get Mm to kiss me, but ho was 
unresponsive. I do not recall bothering myself about him after that. 
A year later I hod a boy obiim about whom my sohoolmaster teased me. 
I tiiought this ridiculous. At the age of 13 I menstruated, a fact that 
caused me shame and anger. Gradually I grew to feol myself peculiar, 
why, 1 cannot explain, I did not seem to myself to he like other girls 
of my acquaintance. I adopted, as a defense, a brusque and defiant aiif 
I spent a good deal of time pla;^ng alone in our backyard, where I 
made a pair of stilts, practised rope-walking, and such things. At school 
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I felt I was not liked by tlie nicer girls and began to assocltj';© with 
girls -wliom I now believe were immoral, but whom I then supposed 
did nothing worse than talk in an obscene manner. I copied their cou. 
versation and grew more reckless and uncontrollable. The principal 
of the high school I was attending, I learned afterward, said I was the 
hardest pupil to control she had over had. About this time I read a 
hook where a girl was represented as saying she had a ‘boy’s soul in 
a girl's body.’ The applicability of this to myself struck me at once, 
and I read the sentence to my mother who disgusted me by appearing 
shocked. 

“During this period 1 began to fall in love, — a practice whieh 
clung to me until I was nearly 30 years old. I recall various older 
women with whom I became much enamored, and one man. Of these 
there was only one with whom I became acquainted well enough to show 
any affection; another was a teacher, and anotlmr was a young married 
woman at whom I used to gaze ardently during an entire church service. 
Toward all my women teachers I had a somewhat sentimental attitude. 
Tliey stimulated mo, while the men gave me a wholly impersonal feeling. 
This abnormal sentimentality may have been caused, or at least was 
increased, by tlio reading of novels, som'o of a highly voluptuous nature. 
I began to read novels at 7, and from 11 to 14 I absorbed a great 
many nndesirable ones. This lend to my picturing my future with a 
lover, fancying myself in romantic scenes and being caressed and em- 
braced. I had always supposed I should marry. When about 6 I 
decided that when I grew up I would marry a certain young man who 
need to come to our house. Several years later ho married, to my 
real disapxraintment. I had no affection for him, but merely thought 
he would make a desirable husband. 

"During my unhappy adolcsoeneo I heard that a former playmate 
was going to visit at my home. I began to look forward to the visit 
with much engemesB and at her arrival was much excited. 1 wished 
to stay alone with her and to caress her, and when we slept together 
1 pressed KT body against her in a sensual manner, which act she per- 
mitted, Lut without passion. I was greatly excited and could scarcely 
sleep. This was the ffrst time I had acted in such a way, and after 
she left 1 felt shame and dislike for her. At future meetings there was 
never the least sensuality; we never referred to the first visit and aie 
still friends, though not intimate. 

“A diary which I kept during my fourteenth and fifteenth years is' 
filled with romantic sentiments and endearing terms applied successively 
'to three girls of my own age, I had but a speaking acquaintance with 
them, but I was strongly infatuated with all. One boy was also the 
object of adoration. 
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‘^urmg my thirteenth year I became for a time very religious and 
devoted to religious exercises. This passed and by my fourteenth year 
I had become heretical, but was still keenly sensitive to religious 
influences. 

"When barely 16 I dept one night with a woman of low morals. 
She acted toward me in a sensual manner, and aroused my sexual feel- 
ings. I felt at the time that this was a sin, but t was carried away by 
passion. Afterward I hated this woman and despised myself. 

“I then went away to a oo-educational boarding school. Hero for 
the first time I become happy. A ^rl of my own age, of fine charaotei 
and noticeable refinement, fell in love with me and caused me to re. 
ciprocate. On retrospection I believe this to have been a genuine and 
beautiful love on both sides. After a few months, however, our rela- 
tion, at my initiative and against my friend’s will, became a physical 
one. Wo expressed our affection by mutual caresses, close embraces and 
lying on each other’s bodies. I sometimes touched her sexual organs 
sensually. All this contact gave me exquisite thrills. After three years 
wo had a misunderstandiug and separated. I wan greatly grieved and 
troubM for many years, and came to regret gi-eatly the physical rela- 
tionship that had existed between us. My friend at length fell in love 
and married. I had several other slighter infatuations for women, was 
courted by several men to whom I remained cold and bored except in 
one instance, whore I was somewhat toudied, and finally found a lasting 
friendship with a woman who had fallen deeply in love with me in 
her school days and had never been able to care for any one else. She 
is a woman of considerable literary talent and of good general abiliiy 
and high ideals. She is usually much liked by men. Her love for me is 
the most real tiling in the world for me, and seems the most permanent. 
At first my feeling for her was almost purely physical, although there 
were no ■ sexual relations. I hated this feeling and have succeeded in 
overcoming it pretty largely. At times after long separations we have 
embraced with great passion, at least on my part. This has always had 
a bad physical effect on me. At present, however, it very rarely occurs. 
We both consider sexual feelings degrading and deleterious to real love. 
Whether at any time we have had complete physical satisfaction or 
gratification, I hardly know. I have experienced very keen physical 
pleasure, mingled with what I took to he great mental exaltation and 
quickening of the emotions. This condition was brought about by 
close contact witili the body of my friend, usually by lying upon it. 
But if by ‘gratification’ it is meant that desire, having been completely 
satisfied, ceases temporarily, I think I have never had that experience.^ 
If I did, it was when I was about 18 when I lived with a girl friend in 
intimate relations. Of late years, at any rate, it has never happened 
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to roe, and an embrace, liowever close, always leaves mo with a^eslre 
for a closer union, both phyaioal and spiritual. So a few years since, I 
came to the conclusion that it was impossible to obtain physical satis- 
faction through tlie woman I loved. I came to this conclusion because 
of the bad physical effects of contact. My sexual organs beoaiue highly 
sensitive and inflamed and I suffered pain from the inflammation and 
resulting leuoorrhea. Should I allow myself to indulge in caresses this 
condition would return. My friend, fortunately, though very affectionate 
and demonstrative toward me, has veiy little sexual passion. The ideii 
that our relationship is based upon it is very repugnant to her. I was 
at one time, a few years since, much discouraged and almost hopeless 
of being able to overcome my appetite, and 1 decided that we could not 
associate unless I succeeded. At present, with help, I have very largely 
succeeded in living with my friend on a basis of normal, though 
affectionate and tender, companionship. I have been helped more, and 
have learned more, through this companionship, than through anything 
else. The keen pleasure that I have felt when in responsive contact 
I never experienced in masturbation. So far as I remember it never 
look place till I was well along in my ’teens and was never an habitual 
practice, except the flrst summer I was separated from a school friend 
whom I loved. Thoughts of her aroused feelings whioh I attempted to 
satisfy in this way, hut the entire sensuality of the act soon led me to 
refrain and to see that that was not what I wanted, 

“A peculiar incident that might have some signiflcanco occurred 
to me about live years ago. I was sitting in a small room whore a 
seminar was being conducted. The leader of the discussion was a man 
about 50, whom I looked up to on account of his attainments and re- 
spected as a man, though I knew him socially very slightly, I had lost 
a night’s sleep from toothache and was feeling nervous. I was giving 
my entire attention to tlio subject in hand, when suddonly I felt a voiy 
strong physical compulsion toirord tiiai man, I did not know what I 
was going to do, but I felt on tbs point of losing all control of myself. 
I was afraid to leave, for fear the slightest movement would throw me 
into a panic. The attraction was entirely physical and like nothing 
I had felt before. And I had a strange feeling that its cause was in 
the man himself; that he was willing it; I was like a spectator. It was 
some moments before the assemblage broke up, when my ‘possession* 
completely disappeared and never recurred. 

“Begarding dreams, I will say that not until the past year or two 
have I been conscious of having clear-cut dreams with definite hap- 
jjenings. They seemed usually to leave only vague impressions, such os 
a feeling that I had been riding horseback, or trying to perform some 
bard task. Sexual dreams I do not recall having had for several years. 
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except that occaaioually T am awakened by a feeling of uncomfortable 
Bexual^eairo, which aecme usually caueed by a need to urinato< Be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 22, approximately, I frequently, perhaps several 
times a month, would have vague sexual dreams. These ^waya, I 
think, occurred when I happened to be sleeping with someone whom, in 
my dream, I would mistake for my intimate friend, and would awaken 
myself by embracing my bedfellow with sometimes a slight, sometimes 
considerable degree of passion. I have Anally arrived at some under- 
standing of my own temperament) and am no longer miserable and 
melancholy. I regret that I am not a man, because I could then have a 
home and children.” 

Histoby XXXIX. — Miss D., aotivoly engaged in the practice of her 
profession, aged 40. Heredity good, nervous system sound, general 
health on the whole satisfactory. Development feminine but manner 
and movements somewhat boyish. Menstruation scanty and painless. 
Hips normal, nates small, sexual organs showing some approximation 
toward infantile type with large labia minora and probably small 
vagipa. Tendency to development of hair on body and especially lower 
limbs. The narrative is given in her own words; — > 

"Ever since I can remember anything at all 1 could never think 
of myself as a girl and I was in perpetual trouble, with this as the real 
reason. When I was B or 6 years old I began to say to myself that, 
whatever anyone said, if I was not a boy at any rate I was not o. girl. 
This has been my unchanged conviction all through my life. 

"When I was little, nothing ever made me doubt it, in spite of 
external appeaxanoe. I regarded the conformation of my body as a 
mysterious accident. I could not see why it should have anything to do 
with the matter. The things that really affected the question were my 
own likes and dislikes, and the fact that I was not allowed to follow 
them. I was to like the things which belonged to me as a girl, — frocks 
and toys and games which I did not like at all. I fancy I was more 
strongly Tjoyish’ ihan the ordinary little boy. When I could only crawl 
my absorbing interest was hammers and carpet-nails. Before I could 
walk 1 begged to be put on horses’ backs, so that 1 seem to have been 
bom with the love of tools and animals which has never left me. 

"I did not play with dolls, though my little sieter did. I was often 
reproached for not playing her games. I always chose boys’ toys, — 
tops and guns and horses; I hated being kept indoors and was always 
longing to go out. By the time I was 7 it seemed to mo that everything 
I liked was called wrong for a gjrl. I left off telling my elders what 
I did like. They confused and wearied me by their talk of boys and 
girls. I did not believe them and could hardly imagine that they 
believed themselves. By tiie time I was 8 or 9 I used to wonder whether 
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they were dupes, or liars, or liypocritcs, or all throe. I noyer hclioycd 
or trusted a grown person in coiiscquenco. I led my younger K'othars 
in everything. I waa not at all a happy little child and often cried 
and was made irritable j I was so confused by the talkl about boys and 
girls. I \Yas held np as an evil example to other little girls who 
virtuously despised me. 

“■Whon I was about 0 years old I went to a day school and began 
to have a better time. From 0 to 13 I praotioally shaped my own life. 

U learned very little at school, and openly hated it, but I read a great deal 
at home and got plenty of ideas. I lived, however, mainly out of doors 
whenever I could get out. I spent nil my pocket money on tools, rabbits, 
pigeons and many other animals. I becamo an ardent pigeon-catcher, not 
to say thief, though 1 did not knowingly steal. 

'“My brothers were as devoted to the animals as 1 was. The men 
were supposed to look after them, hut we alone did so. We observed, 
mated^ separated, and bred them with considerable eldll. We hod no 
Isngnajge to express ourselves, but one of our own. We were absolutely 
innocent, and sweetly sympathetic with every beast. I don’t thinlc wc 
ever connected their affairs with those of human beings, but as I do 
not remember the time when 1 did not know all about the actual facts 
of sex and reproduction, I presume I learned it all in that way, and 
life never had any surprises for mo in that dirootion. Though I saw 
many sights that a child should not have seen, while running about 
wild, I never gave them a thought; all animals groat and small from 
rabbits to men had iho same customs, all natural and right. My 
initiation here was, in my eyes, os nearly perfect os a child’s should he. 
X never asked grown people qvicsidons. I thought all those in charge 
of me coarse and untruthful and I disliked all ugly things and sug- 
gestions. 

"Every half-holiday I wont out with the boys from my brothers’ 
school. They always liked me to play with them, and, though not 

pleasant-tongued hoys, were always civil and polite to me. I organized 

games and fortifications that they would never have imagined for them- 
selves, led storming parties, and instituted some rather dangerous games 
of a fighting kind. I taught my brothers to throw stones. Sometimes 
1 led adventures sueb as breaking intQ empty houses. I liked being 
out after dark. 

"In the winter 1 made and rigged boats and went soiling them, 
and I went rafting and pole-leaping. I became a v^ good jumper and 

climber, could go up a rope, bowl overhand, throw like a hoy, and 

whistle three different ways. I collected beetles and butterflies and 
" went shrimping and learned to fish. I had very little money to spend, 
but 1 picked things up and 1 made all traps, nets, cages, eto., myself. 
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I learned from every working-man I could get hold of the use of all 
oidinTkry carpenters’ tools, and how to weld hot iron, pave, lay bricks and 
turf, and so on. 

"When I was about 11 my parents got more mortiflod at my 
behavior and perpetually threatened me with a boarding-school. I was 
told for months how it would take the nonsense out of me — ^‘shape me,’ 
‘turn me into a young lady.’ My going was finally announced to me 
as a punishment to mo for being what I was. 

“Certainly, the horror of going to this school and the oind and 
unsympathetic way that I was sent there gave me a shock that I never 
got over. The only thing that reconciled me to going was my intense 
indignation with those who sent me. I appealed to be allowed to learn 
Latin and boys’ subjects, hut was laughed at. 

"I was so helpless that I knew I could not run away without 
being caught, or I would have run away anywhere from home and school, 
t never cried or fretted, but burnt with anger and went like a trapped 
rabbit. 

“In no words can I describe the severity of ‘the nervous shode, or 
the sufiering of my first year at school. The school was noted for its 
severity and I hewd that at one period the elder girls ran away so 
often that they wore a uniform dress. I knew two who had run away. 
The teachers in my time were ignorant, self-indulgent women who eared 
nothing for tho girls or their education and made much money out of 
them. There was a suspicious reformatory atmosphere, and my money 
was taken from me and my letters read. 

“I was intensely shy. I hated the other girls. There were no 
refinements anywhere; I had no privacy in my room, which was always 
overcrowded; we had no hot water, no baths, improper food, and no 
oduoation. We were not allowed to wear enough clean linen, and for five 
years I never felt clean. 

"I never had one moment to myself, was not allowed to read any- 
thing, had even not enough lesson books, was taught nothing to speak 
of except a little inferior music and drawing. I never got enough exer- 
cise, and was always tired and dull, and could not keep my digestion in 
order. My pride and self-respect were degraded in innumerable ways, 1 
suffered agonies of disgust, and the whole thing was a dreary penal 
servitude. 

"I did not cQuipTaiTi. I mads friends with a few of the girls. Some 
of tho older gprls were attracted to me. Some talked of men and love 
affairs to me, but I was not greatly interested. No one ever spoke of 
any otlier matters of sex to me or in my hearing, but most of the girft 
were sli^ with 2110 and I with them. 
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“In about two years’ time the teachers got to like ino and tlumgbt 
me one of their nioest girls. I certainly influenced them and got^^them 
to allow the girls more privileges. 

“I lay great stress upon tlie physical privations and disgust that 
I felt during these years. The mental starvation was not quite so 
great because it was impossible for them to crush my mind as they 
did my body. That it all materially aided to arrest tlie development of 
my body I am certain. 

“It is diflacult to estimate sexual influences of which as a child I 
was practically unaware. I certainly admired the liveliest and cleverest 
girls and madie friends with them and disliked the common, lumpy, un- 
educated type that made two-iliirds of my companions. The lively girls 
liked me, and I made several nice friends whom. I have kept ever since. 
One girl of about 15 took a violent liking for me and figuratively 
jpeoking licked the dust from my shoes. 1 would never take any notice 
ii her. When I was nearly 16 one of my teachers began to notice me 
and be very Idnd to me. She was twenty years older than I was. She 
seemed to pity my lonelinesa and took me out for walks and sketching, 
and encouraged me to talk and tliluk. It was the first timo in my life 
that anyone had ever sympathized with mo, or tried to understand me 
and it was a most beautiful thing- to me. I felt like an orphan child 
who had suddenly acquired a mother, and through her I began to feel 
less antagonistic to grown people and to feol the first respect 1 had ever 
felt for what th^ said. She potted, me into a state of comparative 
docility and mode the otlier tcachors liko and trust mo.' My love for her 
was perfectly pure, and I thought of lior’s as simply maternal. She never 
roused the least feeling in me tliat I con think of as sexual. I liked her 
to touch mo and she sometimos hold me in her arms or lot mo sit on her 
lap. At bedtime she used to come and say good-night and kiss mo 
upon the mouth. 1 think now that wliat she did was injudicious to a 
degree, and 1 wish 1 could believn it was as purely unselfish and kind as 
it seemed to me then. After I h«,d left eoliool I wrote to her and visited 
her during a few years. Once she wrote to me that if I could give her 
employment she would come and live with me. Once when she was ill 
with neurastticnia her friends asked me to go to tlie seaside with her, 
which I did. Here she behaved in an extraordinary way, becoming 
violently jealous over me with another elderly friend of mine who was 
there. I could hardly belie'’e my senses and was so astonished and dis- 
gusted that I never went near her again. She also accused me of not 
being Toyal’ to her; to this day I have no idea what she meant. She 
then wrote and asked me what was wrong between ns, and I replied 
that after the worde she had had with me my confidence in her was at 
an end. It gave me no partionlar pang as 1 had by this time outgrown 
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Ihe 'jjmplo gratituilo of my cliildiBh days and not leplaced it by any 
sitonger feeling. All my life I have bad the JiTofoundest repugnance to 
having any ‘words’ with other women. 

“I was much less interested in sex matters than other children of 
my age. I was aitogether less precodous, though I knew more, I imagine, 
than other girls. Nevertheless, by the time I was 16 social matters had 
begun to interest me greatly. It is difficult to say how this happened, as 
I was forbidden all books and newspapers (except in my holidays when 
I had generally a reading orgy, though not the books I needed or 
wanted). I had abundant opportunities for speculation, but no 
materials for any profitable thinking. 

"Dreaming was forced upon me. I dreamed fairy-tales by night 
and social dreams by day. In the nightdreams, sometimes in the day- 
dreams, I was always the prince or the pirate, rescuing beauty in 
distress, or killing tlie unworthy. I had ono dream which I dreamed 
over and over again and enjoyed and still sometimes dream. In this 
1 was always hunting and fighting, often in the dark; there was usu- 
ally a woman or a princess, whom I admired, somewhere in the back- 
ground, but I have never really seen her. Sometimes I was a stowaway 
on board ship or an Indian hunter or a baokwoodsman making a log- 
cabin for my wife or rather some companion. My daythoughts were 
Ho't about the women round about me, or even about the ono who was 
so kind to me; they were almoet impersonal. I went on, at any rate, 
from myself to what I thought the really ideal and built up a very 
beautiful vision of solid human friendship in which there was every- 
thing that was strong and wholesome on either side, but very little of 
sex. To Imagine this in its fullness I had to imagine all social, family, 
and educational conditions vastly difierant from anything I had come 
across, Nrom this my thoughts ran largely on social matters. In what- 
ever direction my thoughts ran I always surveyed them from the point 
of view of a boy. I was trying to wait patiently till I could escape from 
slavery and st^ation, and trying to keep the open mind I have spoken 
of, though I never opened a hook of poetry, or a novel, or a history, hut I 
slipped naturally back into my non-girl's attitude and read it through 
my own eyes. All my surface-life was a sham, and only through books, 
which were few, did I ever see the world naturally, A consideration 
of social matters led me to feel very sorry for women, whom I regarded 
as mads by a deliberate process of manufacture into the fools I thought 
ih^ were, and by the same process that I myself was being made one. 
I felt more and more that men were to bo (mvied and women pHaed. I 
lay stress on this for it started In mo a deliberate interest in women-tos 
women, I began to feel protective and kindly toward women and 
children and to excuse womsn from tbdr xesponsibilily for calamiiae ) 
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such as my sohool-career. I never imagined tliat men requir^, or 
would have thanked me for, any soil of sympathy. But it came about 
in these ways, and without the least help that I can trace, tliat by the 
time 1 was 19 years of age I waa keenly interested in all kinds of ques- 
tions! pity for downtrodden women, suiTrage questions, marriage laws 
questions of liberty, freedom of thought, care of the poor, views of Nature 
and Man and God. All these things filled my mind to the exclusion of 
individual men and women. As soon os 1 left school I made a headlong 
plunge into hooks where these tilings were treated; I had the answers to 
everything to find after a long period of enforced starvation. I had to 
work for my knowledge. No books or ideas came near me but what I 
went in search of. Another thing that helped me to take an expansive 
view of life at this time was my intense love of Nature. All birds and 
animals alfected me by their beauty and grace, and I have always kept a 
profound oympathy with them os well as some subtle understanding 
which enables me to tame them, at times remarlmbly. I not only loved 
all other creatures, but 1 believed tliat men and women were the most 
beautiful things in the universe and I would rather look at them 
(unclothed) Gian on any other thing, as my greatest pleasure. I was 
prepared to like them because they were hcauilM. Wlien the time 
came lor me to leave school I rathor dreaded it, ohiolly because 1 
dreaded my life at home. I had a great longing at thie time to ipn 
away and try my fortune anywhere; possibly if I had been stronger I 
might have done" so. But I was in very poor health Uirough the physical 
crushing I had had, and in very poor spirits through this and my mental 
repression. I still knew myself a prisoner and, I was bitterly disap- 
pointed and ashamed at having no education. 1 afterward had myself 
taught arithmetic and other things. 

"The next period of my life which covered about Mx years was 
not less important to my development, and was a time of extreme 
misery to me. It found me, on leaving school, almost a child. This 
time between 18 and 24 should, I think, count as my proper period of 
puberty, which probably in most children occupies the end years of 
their school-life. 

“It was at this time that I began to make a good many friends of 
my own and to become aware of psychical and sexual attractions. I 
had never come aerdss any theories on the subject, but I decided that 
I must belong to a third sex of some kind. I used to wonder if I was 
like the neater bees I I knew physical and psychical sex feeling and yet 
I seemed to know it quite otherwise from other men and women. I 
ecsked myself if I could endure living a woman’s life, bearing children 
and doing my duty by them. I asked myself what hiatus there could 
be between my bodily structure and my feelings, and also what was the 
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meai^g of the strong physical feelings which had me in their grip 
withoat choice of my own. [Experience of physical sex sensations first 
hegan about 16 in sleep; masturbation was accidentally discovered at 
the age of 16, abandoned at 28, and then at 34 deliberately resumed as a 
method of purely physical relief.] These three things simply would not 
be reconciled and I said to myself that I must find a way of living in 
which there was as little sex of any kind ns possible. There wae some- 
thing that I simply lacked; that I never doubted. Curiously enough, I 
thought that the ultimate explanation might be that there were men’s 
minds in women^s bodies, but I was more concerned in finding a way of 
life than in asking riddles without answers. 

, “1 thought that one day when 1 had money and opportunity I 
would dress in men’s clothes and go to anotlier country, in order &at 
1 might be uuliampered by sex considerations and conventions. 1 de- 
termined to live an honorable, upright* but simple life. 

"I had no idea at first that homosexual attiaotions in women 
existed; afterward observations on the lower animals put the idea into 
my head. I mode no preparation in my mind for any sexual life, though 
I thought it would be a dreary busiueas repressing my body all my 
days. 

“My relations with other women were entirely pure. My attitude 
toward my sexual physical feelings was one of reserve and repreasion, 
and I think the growing conviction of my radical deficiency somewhere, 
would have made intimate afiecHon for anyone, with any demonelratioi) 
in it, a kind of impropriety for which I had no taste. 

“However, between 21 and 24 other things happened to me. 

“During these few years I saw plenty of men and plenty of women. 
As regards the men I liked them very well, but I never thought the man 
would turn up with whom I should care to live. Several men were'very 
friendly with me and three in particular used to write me letters and 
give me much of their confidence, I invited two of them to visit at my 
house. All these men talked to me with freedom and even told me 
about their sexual ideas and doings. One asked me to believe that he 
was leading a good life; the other two owned that they were not. One 
discussed the questiou of homoeexuality with me; ha has never mar- 
ried. I liked one of them a good deal, being attracted by his softness 
pnd gentleness and almost feminine voice. It was hoped that I would 
take to him. and he very cautiously made love to me. I allowed him to 
kiss me a few limes and wrote Mm a lew responsive letters, wondering 
what I liked in Mm. Someone then commented on the acquaintance and 
said 'marriage,' end I woke up to the fact that 1 did not really wan^ 
him at all. I think he foimd the friendship too insipid and was glad to 
he out of it. All these men were a tiifte feminine in characteristics, and 
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two played no games. I tliought it odd that tlioy should all expreas 
admiration for the very boyish qxialities in me that other people dis- 
liked. A fourth man, somciliing of tlie same typo, told another friend 
that ho always felt surprised at how freely he was able to talk to me, 
but tliat he never could feel that I was a woman. Two of these were 
brilliantly clever menj two were artists. 

“At the same period, or earlier, I made a number of women 
friends, and of course saw more'of them. I ohose out some and some 
chose me,* I think I attracted them as much as, or even, more than, they 
attracted m& I do not quite remember if this was so, though I can say 
for certain that it was so at sohool. There were three or four bright, 
clever, young women whom I got to know then with whom I was great 
friends. We were interested in books, social theories, politics, art. 
Sometimes I visited them, or we went on exploring expeditions to many 
country places or towns. They all in the end either had love affairs 
or married. I know idiat in spite of all our free conversations they 
never talked to me os they did to each other; we were always a little 
shy with eaxdi other. But I got very fond of at least four of them. I 
admired them and when I was tired and worried I often thought how 
easily, if 1 had been a man, I could have married and settled down with 
one or the other. I used, to think it would be delightful to have a 
woman to work for and take care of. My attraction to these women was 
voiy strong, but I don’if think Omy know it, Ijseldora oven kissed them, 
but I should often have cheerfully given them a good hugging and 
kissing if I had thought it a right or proper thing to do. I never 
wanted them to kiss me half so much as I wanted to kiss tlmm. In these 
years I felt this witli ovory woman I admired. 

“Ooeasionally, I experienced slight erections when close to other 
women. I am sure that no deliberate thought of mine caused them, and 
as I had them at other times too, when 1 was not expecting them, I 
think it may have been accidental. What I felt with my mind and 
what I felt With my body always at this time seemed apart, I cannot 
accurately describe' the interest and attraction that women tlien were 
to me. I only know I never felt anything like it for men. All my 
feelings of desire to do Idndnesses, to give presents, to be liked and 
respected and all such natural small matters, referred to women, not to 
men, and at this time, both openly and to myself, I said unhesitatingly 
that I liked women best. It must be remembered that at this time a 
dislike for men was being fostered in me by those who wanted me to 
marry, and this must have coimted for more than I now remember, 

« “As regards my physical sexual feelings, which were well estab- 
lished during these few years, I don’t think I often indulged in any 
erotie imaginatiems worth estimating, but so far as I did at all, I always 
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imadncd myself as a man loving a woman. I cannot recall ever 
imaging tho opposite, but I seldom imagined anything at all, and I 
suppose ultimate sex sensations know no sex. 

“But as time went on and my physical and psychical feelings 
met, at any rate in my own mind, I became fully aware of the meaning 
of love and even of homosexual possibilities. 

"I should probably have thought more of this side of things except 
that during this time I was so worried by the difficulty of living in my 
home under the perpetual friction of comparison with other people. 
My life was a sham; I was an actor never off the hoards. I hod to play 
at being a something I was not iwm morning till night, and I had no 
cessation of the long fatigue 1 had had at school; in addition I had 
sex to deal with actively and consciously. 

"Looking hock on these twenty-four years of my life 1 only look 
baclt on a round of misery. The nervous strain wasi enormous and so 
was Uio moral strain. Instead of a child I felt myself, whenever I 
desired to please anyone else, a performing monkey. My pleasures were 
stolen or I was snubbed for taking them. I was not taught and was 
called a fool. My hand was against everybody's. How it was that 
with mj high spirits and vivid imagination I did not grow up a moral 
imhaoile full of perverted instincts I do not know. I describe myself as 
a docile child, hut I Woe full of temptations to he otherwise. There were 
times when I was silent before people, but if I had liad a knife in my 
hand I could have stuck’ it into tliom. If it had been desired to make 
me a thoroughly perverted being I can imagine no better way than the 
attempt to mould mo by force into a particular pattern of girl. 

“Looking at my instincts in my first childhood and my mental 
confusion over myself, I do not believe the most sympathetio and 
scientific treatment would have turned me into an average girl, hut I 
see no reason why proper physical conditions should not have induced a 
better physical development and that in its turn have led to tastes more 
approximate to those of tho normal woman. That I do not even now 
desire to he a normal woman is not to the point. 

, “Instead of any such help, I suffered during the time that should 
have been puberty from a profound mental and physical shock which was 
extended over several years, and in addition I suffered from the outrage 
of every fine and wholesome feeling I had. These things by checking my 
physical development gave, I am perfectly oonyinoed, a trauwat’c 
impetus to my general abnormality, and this was further kept up by 
d flmRTiding of me (at the dawn of my real sexual aetdvily, -and when 
still practically a child) an interest in men and marriage which I was 
no more capable of feeling than any ordinary boy or girl of 15. If yon 
had taken a boy of IS and given him all my conditfons. bound him hand 
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and foot, when you bcoame aft aid of him petied him into dooilily and 
then placed him in tlio woild and, while W'emg normal soxnalitji^upon 
liim on the one hand, mode him diaguatod wiUi it on the other, what 
would have been the probable result? 

“Looking back, I can pnly aay 1 think Ilia reaulls in my own case 
Were marvellously good, and Uiat I was saved from worse by my own 
Innocenoe and by tlie physioal backwardness which nature, probably in 
mercy, bestowed upon me. 

“I And it difficult to sum up the wuy in which I affieot other women 
and they me. I can. only record my conviotion that I do afPeot a large 
number, wliether abnormally or not I don’t know, but I attract them 
and it would be easy for some of them to become very fond of me if 
X gave them a chance. They are also, I am certain, more shy with me 
Oian they are with other women. 

“I find it difficult also to sum up their effect on me. I only know 
that some women attract me and some tempt me physically, and have 
done ever since I was about 22 or 23. I know that psyohieally I have 
always been more interested in women than in men, but have not con- 
sidered them the best companions or confidants. I feel protective to- 
wards them, never feel jealous of them, and hate having differences with 
tliom. And I feel always that I am not one of them. If there had been 
any period in my life when hoalih and iempiation and money and op- 
portunity had made homosexual relations easy I cannot say how I should 
have resisted. I tliink that I have never had any such relations simply 
because 1 have in a way been safeguarded from them. For a long time 
I tliought I must do witboiiL nil aotunl sexual relations and acted 
up to that. If I had thought any relations right and possible 1 
think 1 should have striven for heterosexual experiences bceauae of the 
respect that I had cultivated, indeed I think always had, for the normal 
and natural. If I had thought it right to indulge any sort of gratifica- 
tion which was within my reach I think I might probably have chosen 
the homosexual as being perhaps more satisfying and more convenient. 
I always wanted love and friendship first j later I should have been glad 
of something to satisfy my sex hunger too, but by that time X could 
have done without it, or I thought so.” 

At a period rather later than that dealt with, in this narrative, 
the subject of it became strongly attracted to a man who was of some- 
what feminine and abnormal disposition. But on consideration 
decided that it would not be wise to marry him. 

Thd oommoaest characteristic of the sexually inverted 
woman, is a certain degree of masculinity or boyishness. As 1 
have already pointed ont, transvestism in either women or men 
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by no means necessarily involves inversion. In llie volume of 
Wom^ AdvenUws, edited by Mrs. Norman for the Adventure 
Series, there is no ti-ace of inversion; in most of these eases, in- 
deed, love for a man was precisely the motive for adopting male 
garments and manners. Again, Colley Cibber’s daughter, Char- 
lotte Cliarke, a boyish and vivacious woman, who spent much of 
her life in men’s clothes, and ultimately wrote a lively volume of 
memoirs, appears never to have been attracted to women, though 
women were often attracted to her, believing her to be a man ; it 
is, indeed, noteworthy that women seem, with special frequency, 
to fall in love with disguised persons of their own sex.^ There 
is, however, a very pronounced tendency among sexually inverted 
women to adopt male attire when practicable. In such cases maU 
garments are not usually regarded as desirable chiefly on account 
of practical convenience, nor even in order to make an impression 
on other women, but because the wearer feels more at home in 
them. Thus, Moll mentions the ease of a young governess of IG 
who, while still unconscious of her sexual perversion, used to find 
pleasure, when everyone was out of the house, in putting on the 
clothes of a youth belonging to the family. 

lAn interesting ancient exaniple oi a woman with an irresist- 
ible impulse to adopt men’s cloUiing and lead a man’s life, but who 
did not, BO far as is known, possess any sexual impulses, is that of Mary 
Frith, commonly called Moll Cutourse, who lived in London at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. The Life and Death of Mra. 
Mary Frith appeared in 1662; Middleton and Eowley also made her 
the heroine of their delightful comedy, The Boaring Qirl (Mernudd 
Series, Middleton’s Plays, volume ii), somewhat idealiziixg her, how- 
ever. She seems to have belonged to a neurotic and eccentric stock; 
"each of the family,’’ her biographer says, "had hie peculiar freak.” 
As a child she only oared for boys’ games, and could never adapt 
herself to any woman’s avocations. "She had a natural abhorrence 
to the lending of ohildren.” Her disposition was altogether masculine; 
“she was not for mincing obscenity, but would talk freely, whatever 
came uppcrmoat.’| She never had any children, and was not taxed 
with debauchery:' “No man can say or aflSrm that ever she had a 
sweetheart or any such fond thing to dally with her;” a mastiff 
was the only living thing she oared for. Her life was not altogether 
honest, but not so much from any organic tendency to crime, it seems, 
as because her abnormal nature and restlessnesB made her an outcast. 
She was too fond of drink, and is said to have been the flret woman, 
who smoked tohaooo. Nothing is said or suggested of any homosexual 
practices, but we see clearly here what may be termed the homoeexuaJ 
diaihesie. 
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Cases have been recorded of inverted women who spent the greater 
part of their lives in men’s elothing and been generally rogardo(Wi8 men, 

I may cite the case of Luey Ami Blater, alias the Rev. Joseph Lobdell 
recorded by Wise (Alienial and l^eurologist, IBSS). She was iimsouline 
in character, features, and attire. In early life she married and had a 
child, but had no affection for her husband, who eventually left her. 
As usual in such cases, her masculine habits appeared in early child- 
hood, She was expert with the rifle, lived the life of a trapper and 
hunter among the Indians, and was known as the “li’emale Hunter of 
tong Eddy.” She published a book regarding those experiences. I have 
not been able to see it, but it is said to be quaint and well written. 
She regarded herself as practically a man, and became attached to a 
young woman of good education, who had also been deserted by her 
husband. The allection was strong and emotional, and, of course, with- 
out deception. It was interrupted by her recognition and imprisonment 
as a vagabond, but on the petition of her “wife” she was released. “I 
may be a woman in one sense,” she said, “but I have peculiar organs 
which make me more a man than a woman.” She alluded to an enlarged 
clitoris which she could erect, she said, as a turtle protrudes its head, 
but there was no question of its uso in coitus. She was ultimately 
brought to the asylum with paroxysmal attacks of exaltation and ero- 
tomania (without self-abuse apparently) and corresponding periods of 
depression, and she died witli progressivo dementia, T may also mention 
the oaso (hriofly recorded in the Lanoot, February 22, IBSd) of n person 
called .lohn Coulter, who was employed for twidvo years as a laborer by 
the Belfast Harbor Commissioners. Wlien death resulted from injuries 
caused in falling down stairs, it was found that this person was a woman. 
She was fifty years of age, and hod apparently spent the greater part of 
her life as a man. When employed in early life as a raau-servaut on a 
farm, she had married her mistress’s daughter, Tho pair were married 
for twenty-nine years, but during tho last six years lived apart, owing 
to the “husband’s” dissipated habits. No ono ever suspected her sex. 
She was of masculine appearance and good muscular development, The 
“wife” took charge of the body and buried it. 

A more recent case of the same kind is that of “Murray Hall,” who 
died in New York in 1901. Her real name was Mary Anderson," and she 
was born at Govan, in. Scotland. Early left an orphan, on the death of 
her only brother she put on his clothes and went to Edinburgh, working 
as a man. Her secret was discovered during an illness, and she Anally 
went to America, where she lived as a man for thirty years, making 
money, and becoming somewhat notorious as a Tammany politician, a 
"rather riotous “man about town.” The secret wae not discovered till her 
death, when it was a complete revelation, even to her adopted daughter. 
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She manied twice; the first marriage ended in separation, hut the second 
marria^ seemed to have been happy, for it lasted twenty years, when 
the “wife” died. Slie associated much with pretty girls, and was very 
jealous of them. She seems to have been alight and not very masculine 
in general build, with a squeaky voice, but her ways, attitude, and habits 
■were all essentially masculine. She associated with politicians, drank 
somewhat to excess, though not heavily, swore a great deal, smoked and 
chewed tobacco, sang ribald songs; could run, dance, and fight like a 
man, and had divested herself of every trace of feminine daintiness. She 
■wore clothes that were always rather too large in order to hide her form, 
baggy trousers, and an overcoat even in summer. She is said to have 
died of cancer of the breast. (I quote from an account^ which appears 
to be rdiable, contained in the Weekly Sodtsmem, February 0, 1001.) 

Another ease, described in the London papers, is that of Catharine 
Coome, who for forty years successfully personated a man and adopted 
masculine habits generally. She married a lady’s maid, with whom she 
lived for fourteen years. Having latterly adopted a life of fraud, her 
case gained publicity as that of the "man-woman.” 

In 1901 tliB death on board ship was recorded of Miss Caroline 
Hall, of Boston, a water-color painter who had long resided in Milan. 
Three ycoi’s previously she discarded female dress and lived as 
“husband” to a young Italian lady, also an artist, whom she had 
already known for seven years. She called herself “Mr. Hall" and 
appeared to bo a thoroughly normal young man, able to shoot with a 
rifle and fond of manly sports. The officers of the ship stated that 
she smoked and drank heartily, joked witli the other male passengers, 
and was hail-fellow-well-met with everyone. Death was due to ad- 
vanced tubcrculoeis of the lungs, hastened by excessive drinking and 
smoking. 

Ellen Glenn, alias Ellia Glenn, a notorious swindler, who came 
prominently before tlie public in Chicago during 10OS, was another 
"man-woman,” of large and masculine type. She preferred to drees as 
a man and had many love escapades with women. “She can fiddle as 
well as anyone in the' State,” said a man who knew her, “can box 
like a pugilist, and can dance and play carde.” 

In Seville, a few years ago, an elderly policeman, who had been 
in attendance on successive governors of that city for thirty years, 
was badly injured in a street accident. He was taken to the hospital 
and (lie doctor there disoovered that the "policeman” wae a woman. 
She went by the name of Fernando Mackenzie and during the whole 
of her long service no suspicion whatever was aroused as to her sex. 
She was French by birth, born in Paris in 1836, but her father was 
English and her mother Spauieh. She assumed her male d'sguise when 
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she was a girl and served her time in tlie Prench army, tlien o^grated 
to Spain, at the age of 36, and contrived to enter the Madrid police 
force disguised as a man. She married there and protended that her 
wife’s child was her own son. She removed to Seville, still serving 
as a policeman, and was engaged there as cook and orderly at the 
governor’s palace. She served seven sucocssivo governors. In conse- 
quence of the discovery of her sox she has been discharged from the 

police without the pension due to her; her wife had died two years 

previously, and “Fernando” spent all she possessed on the woman’s 
funeral. Mackenzie had a soft voice, a refined face with delicate 
features, and was neatly dressed in male attire. When asked how she 
escaped detection so long, she replied that she always lived quietly 

in her own house with her wife and did her duty by her employers so 

that no one meddled with her. 

In Chicago in 1906 much attention was attracted to the case of 
“Nioholai de Eaylan;” confidential secretary to the Eussian Consul, 
who at death (of tuberculosis) at the age of 33 was found to he a 
woman. Sho was horn in Eussia and was in many respects very 
feminine, small and slight in. build, but was regarded as a man, and 
even as very "manly,” by both men and women who knew her inti- 
mately. She was always very neat in dress, fastidious in regard .to 
shirts and ties, and wore a long-waistcd coat to disguiso the lines of 
her figure. She was married twice in America, being divorcedi by the 
first wile, after a union lasting ten years, on the ground of orue% 
and misconduct with chorus girls. The second wife, a chorus girl 
Who had been previously married and had a child, was devoted to her 
"husband.” Both wives were (irmly convinced that their husband was 
a man and ridiculed the idea that “ho” could bo a woman. I am 
informed that De Eaylan wore a very elaborately construoted artifloial 
penis. In her will she made careful arrangements to prevent detection 
of sex after death, but these were frustrated, a.s sho died in a liospital. 

In St. Louis, in 1900, the ease was brought forward of a young 
Woman of 22, who, had posed as a man for nine years. Her masouline 
career began at the age of 13 after the GalvesW flood which swept 
away all her family. She was saved and left Texas dressed as a boy. 
She worked in livery stables, in a plough factory, and as a bill-poster. At 
one time she was the adopted son of the family in which she lived and 
had no difficulty in deceiving her sisters by adoption as to her sex. 
On coming to St. Louis in 1902 she made ohairs and baskets at the 
American Eattan Works, associating with fellow-workmen on o foot- 
ling of masculine equality. One day a workman noticed the extreme 
smallness and dexterity of her hands. "Gee, Bill, you should have 
been a girl ” ,“How do vou know I’m not?” she retorted. In such 
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wayB rcad^ wit and good humor always disarmed suspicion as to 
her aoK She shunned no dilUculticB in her work or in her sports, 
we are told, and never avoided the severest testa. “She drank, she 
swore, she courted girls, she worked as hard as her fellows, she fished 
and camped; she told stories with the best of them, and she did not 
flinch when the talk grew strong. She even chewed tobacco.” Girls 
began to fall in love with the good-looking boy at an early period, 
and she frequently boasted of her feminine conquests; with one girl 
who worshipped her there was a question of marriage. On account of 
lack of education she was restricted to manual labor, and she often 
chose hard work. At one time she bcoams a boiler-maker’s apprentice, 
wielding a hammer and driving in hot rivets. Hera she was very 
popular and became local secretary of the International Brotherhood 
of Boiler-makers. In physical development she was now somewhat of 
an athlete. “She could outrun any of her friends on a sprint; she 
could kick higher, play haseball, and throw the ball overhand like 
a man, and she was fond of football. As a wrestler she could throw 
most of the club memhers.” The physician who examined her for an 
insurance policy remarked: “You are a fine specimen of physical 
manhood, young fellow. Take good care of yourself." Finally, in a 
moment of weakness, she admitted her sex and returned to the gar- 
ments of womanhood. 

In London, in 1912, a servant-girl of 23 was charged in the Acton 
Police Court with being “dieoiderly and masquerading,” having 
assumed man’s clothes and living wilh another girl, taller and moiq 
handsome than herself, as husband and wife. She had had slight 
brain trouble as a child, end was very intelligent, with a too active 
brain; in her spare time she had written stories for magazines. The 
two girls became attached through doing Christian social work together 
in their spare time, and resolved to live as husband and wife to pre- 
vent any young man from coming forward. The “husband” became a 
plumber’s mate, and displayed soma skill at flsticulfs when at length 
discovered by the “wife’s” brother. Hence her appearance in the 
Police Court. Both girls were sent book to their friends, and situations 
found for them os day-servants. But as they remained devoted to 
each other arrangements were made for them to live together. 

Another ease that may be mentioned is that of Cora Anderson; 
“the man-woman of Milwaukee,” who posed for thirteen years as a 
man, and during that period lived with two women as her wives 
without her disguise being penetrated. (Her “Confessions” were pub> 
lidied in the Day Book of Chicago during May, 1914.) , 

It would he easy to bring forward other cases. A feW instance 
of marriage between women will be found in the AUemat and Wwt 
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rologist, Nov,, 1902, p. 407. In all sneli cnsos moro or less fmud 
bean exeroiaed. I know of ono ease, probably uniiiuo, in \mob the 
coreniony was gone through without any deception on any side: a 
congenitally inverted Englishwoman of clistinguiahod intellectual 
ability, now dead, was attached to the wife of a clergyman, who in 
full cognizance of all the facts of the ease, privately married the two 
ladies in his own churoli. 

When they still retain female garments, tlieae usually show 
some traits of masculine simplicity, and there is nearly always a 
disdain for the petty feminine artifices of the toilet. Even when 
this is not obvious, there are all sorts of instinctive gestures and 
habits which may suggest to female acquaintances the remark 
that such a person "ought to have been a man.” The brusque, 
energetic movements, the attitude of the arms, the direct speech, 
the inflexions of the voice, the masculine straightforwardness 
and sense of honor, and especially the attitude toward men, free 
from any suggestion either of shyness or audacity, will often 
suggest the underlying psychic abnormality to a keen observer. 

In the habits not only is there frequently a pronounced 
taste for smoking cigarotlxjs, often found in quite feminine 
women, but also a decided taste and toleration for cigars. There 
is also a dislike and sometimes incapacity for necdlo-work and 
other domestic occupations, while tlioro is often somo capacity 
for athletics. 

As regards the general bearing of the inverted woman, in its 
most marked and undisguised form, I may quote an admirable 
description by Prof. Zuoonrelli, of Naples, of an unmarried middle- 
class woman of 36: “While retaining feminine garments, her hearing 
is as nearly as possible a man's. She wears her thin hair thrown 
carelessly hack alia Umberto, and fastened In a simple knot at the 
haok of her head. The breasts are little developed, and compressed 
beneath a high corset; her gown is narrow without the expansion 
demanded by fashion. Her straw hat with broad plaits is perhaps 
adorned by a feather, or she wears a small hat like a boy's. She does 
not carry an nmbrella or sunshade, and walks out alone, refusing the 
company of men; or she is accompanied by a woman, as she prefers, 
' offering her arm and carrying the other hand at her waist, with the 
air of a fine gentleman. ' In a carriage hef bearing is peculiar and 
unlike that habitual with women, Seated in the middle of the double 
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seat, ]ier knees being oroseed or else Uie lege 'wdl separated, with a 
virile fiVr and eareless easy movements she turns her head in every 
direction, finding an acquaintance here and there with her eye, saluting 
men and women with a large gesture of the hand as a business man 
would. In conversation her pose is similar; she gesticulates umch, 
is vivacious in speech, -with much power of mimicry, and while talking 
she arches the inner angles of her eyebrow, making vertical wrinkles 
at the center of her forehead. Her laugh is open and explosive and 
uncovers her white rows of teeth. With men she is on terms of 
careless equality.” (“Inversione congenita dell’istinto sessuale in nna 
donna,” I/Anomalo, February, 1889.) 

"The inverted woman,” Hirschfeld truly remarks (Die Homo- 
semalit&t, p. 168), “is more full of life, of enterprise, of practical 
eneigy, more aggressive, more heroic, more apt for adventure, than 
either the heterosexual woman or tiie homosexual man." Sometimes, 
he adds, her manniehness may approach reckless brutality, and her 
courage becomes rashness. This author observes, however, in another 
place (p. 272) that, in addition to this group of inverted women with 
masculine traits there is another group, “not less large,” of equally 
inverted women who are outwardly as thoroughly feminine ns are 
normal women. This is not an observation which I am able to confirm. 
It appears to me that the great majority of inverted women possess 
some masculine or boyish traits, even though only as slight as those 
which may occasionally he revealed by normal women. Extreme 
femininity, in my observation, is much mors likely to he found in 
bisexual than in homoeexual women, just as extreme masoulini'ly is 
much more likely to he found in bisexual than in homosexual men. 

While iaverted women frequently, though not always, convey 
an impression of mannishness or boyishness, there are no in- 
variable anatomical, characteristics associated with this impres- 
sion. There is, for instance, no uniform tendency to a masculine 
distribution of hair, Nor must it be supposed that the presence 
of a heard in a ■woman indicates a homosexual tendency. 
“Bearded women,” as Hirsehfeld remarks, are scarcely ever 
inverted, and it would seem that the strongest reversals of 
secondary sexual characters less often accompany homosexuality 
than slighter modifications of these characters.^ A faint 
moustache and other slight manifestations of hypertrichosis also 

1 Hirsehfeld, Die EomoseamalitHl, p. 137. 
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by no jncanB necessarily iudioato homosoxnality. To some extent 
it is a matter of race ; Urns in tlic Pera district o£ Couslanijiiople 
Weissenberg, among noai’ly seven hmulred women between about 
18 and 50 years of age, noted tliai 10 per cent, showed hair on 
the upper lip; they were most olten Armenians, the Greeks 
coming next.^ 

There has been some dispute as to whether, apart from homo- 
sexuality, hypertridioaia in a woman can bo regarded as nn indication 
of a general masculinity. This is denied by Max Bartels (in his 
elaborate study, “Ueber abnormo Behaanuig beim Menschen,” Zeit- 
sohrift fikr Ethnologie, 1876, p. 127; 1881, p. 210) and, as regards in- 
sanity, by li. Ilarris-Liston (“Cases of Bearded Women,” Bntish 
Medical Journal, June 2, 1894). On the other hand, J. II. Claibomo 
(“Hypertrichosis in Women,” Neit> York Medical Journal, June 13, 
1914) believes that hair on the face and body in a woman is a sign 
of masculinity; “women with hypertrichosis possess maseulina traits.” 

There seems to be very little doubt that fully developed “bearded 
women” are in most, possibly not all, eases doeidodly feminine in all 
other respects. A iypioal instance is furnished by Annie Jones, tho 
“Esau Lady” of Virginia, She belonged to a largo and entirely normal 
family, but herself posscBsad a full beard with thick whiskers and 
moustache of an entirely masculine type; sho also showed short, dork 
hair on arms and hands resombling a man. Apart from this hetorog- 
eny, she was entirely normal and foininine. At tho ago of 20, when 
examined in Berlin, tho hair of tho head was very long, the expression 
of the face entirely feminine, the voioo also feminine, the llgiiro elegant, 
ilie hands and feet entirely of fenrinine type, the external and internal 
genitalia altogether feminine. Annie Jones was married. Max Bartels, 
who studied Annie Jones and published her portrait {Zeiisohrifi fur 
Ethnologic, 1891, Heft 3, p. 243), remarks tliat in these respects Annie 
Jones resembles other “boarded women”; they marry, hayo ehildron, 
and are able to suckle them. A board in women seems, as Dnprd and 
Duflos belieye (Revue Netnrologique, Aug. 30, 1001), to bo more closely 
correlated with neuropathy than with masculinity; comparing a 
thousand sane women witk a thousand insane women in Paris, they 
found unusual degree of hair or down on the faoe in 23 per cent, of 
the former and 60 per cent, of the latter; but even the sane bearded 
women frequently belonged to neuropathic families. 

A tendency to slight widely diffused hypertrichosis of the body 
fgBiierally, not localized or highly developed on the face, seems much 

1 S. Weissenberg, Zeitsohnft fur Ethnologic, 1892, Heft 4, p. 280. 
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more likely than a board to be associated with masoulinityj even when 
it ocw^'s in little girls. Thus Virchow once presented to the Berlin 
Anthropological Society a little girl of 6 of this typo who also 
possessed a deep and rough voice (Zoifachrift fiir Sthnologie, 1891, 
licit t, p. 469). A typical eacample of slight hyperUiohosis in a 
woman associated with general masculine traits is furnished by a 
description and figure of the body of a woman of 56 in an anatomical 
jnetitute, furnished by C. Straueh {Zeitsehrift fitr Bthnologie, 1901, 
Heft 6, p. 634) . In this case there was a growth of hair around both 
nipples and a line of hair extended from the puhes to the navel; both 
these two dispoeitions of hair are very rare in women. (In Vienna 
among nearly 700 women Coe only found a tendency to hair diS' 
trihution toward thei navel in about 1 per cent.). While the hair in 
this Buhjcct was otherwise fairly normal, there were many approxima- 
tions to the masculine type in other respects! the muscles were 
strongly developed, the hones massive, tlie limbs long, the joints 
powerful, the hands and feet large, the thorax well developed, the 
lower jaw massive; there was an absence of feminine curves on the 
body and the breasts were scarcely perceptible. At tbe same time the 
genital organs were normal and there had been ohildbirtb. It was 
further notable that this woman had committed suicide by self- 
strnngulatiou, a rare jnetliod which requires great resolution and 
strength of will, as at any moment of the process the pressure can be 
removed. 

There seems little doubt that inverted women frequently 
tend to show minor anomalies of the piliferous system, and 
especially slight hypertrichosis and a masculine distribution of 
hair. Thns in a very typical case of inversion in an Italian girl 
o£ 19 who dressed as a man and ran away from homo, the down 
on the arms and lep was marked to an unusual extent, and there 
was very abundant hair in the armpits and on the pubes, with 
a tendency to tbe mascnline distribution.^ Of the three cases 
■described in, this chapter which I am best acquainted with, one 
possesses an nnusually small amount of hair on the pubes and in 
the axinm (oligotrichosis terminalis), approximating to the in- 
fantile type, while another presents a complex and very rare 
piliferous heterogeny. There is marked dark down on the upper 

iThis ease was described by Gasparini, Arohivio di Psiohiatri(f, 
1908, fasc. 1-2. 
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lip ; tlie pubic hair is thick, and ihore is hair on Logs and feet 
and legs to lunbiliciis; thoro are also a fow hairs around nip. 
pies. A woman physiehui iii the iruiled Slates who knows many 
female inverts similarly tells me that she has observed the tend- 
ency to growth of hair on the legs, tfj as is not improbable, 
inversion is associated with some abnomal balance in the internal 
secretions, it is not dilTicnlL to understand this tendency to 
piliferous anomalies; and we know tliat the thyroid secretion, for 
instance, and much more the testicular and ovarian secretions, 
have a powerful iniiuenco on the hair. 

Ballaniyne, some years ago, in discussing congenital liyper- 
triohosis {llanuaL of Antenatal Pathology, 1902, pp. 321-6) eoneluded 
that the theory of arrested development is best supported by the foots; 
persistence of lanugo is such on arrest, and hypertrichosis may largely 
be considered a peisistence of lanugo. Such a conclusion is still 
tenable, — though it onoouniers some diffloultios and inconsistencios, — 
and it largely agrees with whnt we know of the condition na associated 
with inversion in women. But wc arc now beginning to see that this 
arrested development may be doAnitely nsMoclolod witli anomalies in 
the intoinal secretions, and even with special chemical defeets in these 
seorctionH. Virile strength has always been aHHOcialed with hair, as 
the story of Samson bears witness. Ammon found among naden con- 
scripts (UAnlhropologio, 1800, p, 286) that when the men were 
divided into elasaes according io the amount of hair on body, Uie first 
class, with least hair, have the smallest ein'umfei'enee of testicle, the 
fewest number of men with glans penis mieovered, the largest num- 
ber of infantile voices, the largest proportion of blue eyes and fair 
hair, the smallest average hol^it, wcigiit, and chest eirouraferenoe, 
while in all these respects the men with hairy bodies wore at the other 
extreme. It has been known from antiquity that in men early cas- 
tration affects the growth of hair. It is now known that in women 
tile presence or absence of the ovary and, other glands affects the hair, 
as well as sexual development. Ilhus Hcgar {Beilrage mr QolwtsMlfe 
md Qyntihologie, vol. i, p. ill, 1898) described a girl with pelvis of 
infantile type and uterine malformation who had been imusually hairy 
on face and body from infancy, with masculine arrangement of hair 
on pubes and abdomen; menstruation was scanty, breasts atrophic; 
the hair was of lanugo type; we see here how in women infantile and 
^masculine oharactariatios are associated with, and both probably de- 
pendent on, defects in the sexual glands. Plant {Oentralhldtt fH/r 
OyndhologK, No. 9, 1896) described another girl with very small ovaries, 
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iudiiii6oJ®ry uterus, small vagina, and prominent iiymphoa, in wliom men- 
struation was absent, hair on head long and strong, but hair absent in 
armpits and scanty on mons veneris. These two cases seem ineonsistent 
as regards hair, and we should now wish to know the condition of tlie 
other internal glands. The thyroid, for instance, it is now known, con- 
trols the hair, as well as do the sexual glands; ond the thyroid, as Gau- 
tier has shown (Aeadfimie de Mddecine, July 24, 1000) elaborates arsenic 
and iodine, which nourish the, akin and hair; he found that the ad- 
ministration of sodium cacodylate to young women produced abundant 
growth of hair on head. Again, the kidneys, and especially the 
adrenal glands, influence the hair. It has long been known that in 
girls with congenital renal tumors there is an abnormally early 
growth of axillary and pubic hair; Qoldschwcnd [Pr&ger medimmolM 
Wochensolmft, Nos. 37 and 38, 1910) has described the ease of a 
woman of 39, with small ovaries and adrenal tumor, in whom halt 
began to grow on chin and cheeks. (See also C. T. Ewart, Lancet, May 
19, 1016.) Once more, the glans hypophysis also affects hair growth and 
it has bean found hy Ldvi (quoted in Arghhes d'Anihropalogie Oitmt- 
wile, August-Septemher, 1912, p. 711) that the administration of 
hypophysis extract to an infantile, hairless woman of 27, without sexual 
feeling, produced a general tendency to growth of hair. Such facts not 
only help to explain the anomalies of hair development, hut also indi- 
cate the direction in which we may find an explanation of the anomalies 
of the sexual impulse. 

Apart Erom tlie complicated problem preBented by the bair, 
there are genuine approximations to the masculine type. The 
muscles tend to bo everywhere firm, witli a comparative absence 
of soft cormective tissue ; so that an inverted woman may give an 
tmfeminine impression to the sense of touch. A certain tonicity 
of the muscles has indeed often been observed in homosexual 
women. Hirschfeld found that two-thirds of inverted women 
are more muscular than normal women, while, on the other hand, 
he found that among inverted men the musculature was often 
weak. 

Not only is the tone of the voice often difEerent, but there 
is reason to suppose that this rests on a-basis of anatomical modi- 
fication. At Moll’s suggestion, Batau examined the larynx in a 
large number of inverted women, apd found in several a very 
decidedly masculine type of larynx, or an approach to it, espe- 
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dally in cases of distinctly congenital origin. Hiisohfpld tas 
confirmed Flatan’s observations on tiiis point. It may be added 
that inverted -women are very often good whistlers; Hiischfeld 
even knows two who are public performers in whistling. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that while the old proverb asso- 
ciates whistling in a woman with, crowing in a hen, whistling in 
a woman is no evidence of any general physical or psychic 
inversion. 

As regards the sexual organs it seems possible, so far as my 
observations go, to speak more definitely of inverted women than 
of inverted men. In all three of .the cases concerning whom I 
hare precise information, among those whose histories are re- 
corded in the present chapter, there is more or less arrested 
development and infantilism. In one a somewhat small vagina 
and prominent nymphaj, with local sensitiveness, are associated 
with oligoLrichosis. In another the sexual parts are in some 
respects rather small, while tliere is no trace of ovary on one 
side. In the third case, together with hypertrichosis, the nates 
are small, the nymphin largo, tho clitoris deeply hooded, the 
hymen thick, and the vagina probably small. These ohsemtions, 
though few, are significant, and Uioy accord with tlioso of other 
observers.^ KrafTt-Ebing well described n case which I should 
be indined to regard as typical of many ; sexual organs fomiuine 
in character, but remaining at the inCantilo stage of a girl of 10; 
small clitoris, prominent coclrscomb-like iiyinphas, small vagina 
scarcely permitting normal intercourse and very sensitive. 
Hirschfeld agrees in finding conamon an approach to the type 
described by Kraflt-Ebing; atrophic anomalies he regards as 
more common than hypeidrophic, and he refers to thieloiess of 
hymen and a tendency to notably small uterus and ovaries. The 
clitoris is more usually small tiian large; women with a large 
clitoris (as Parent-Duchatelet long since remarked! seem rardy 
to be of masculine type. 

r 1 Bringing together ten. cases of inverted women from various 
sources (including the three original cases mentioned above), in only 
four were the sexual organs normal; in the others they -were more or 
less undeveloped. 
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^Notwithstanding tlieae tendencies, however, sexual inversion 
in a woman is, as a rule, not more obvious than in a man. At 
the same time, the inverted woman is not usually attractive to 
men. She hersoll generally feels the greatest indifference to 
men, and often cannot understand why a woman should love a 
man, though she easily understands why a man should love a 
woman. She shows, therefore, nothing of that sexual shyness and 
engaging air of weakness and dependence which are an invitatioB 
to men. The man who is passionately attracted to an inverted 
woman is usually of rather a feminine type, 3?or instance, in 
one case present to my mind he was of somewhat neurotic 
heredity, of slight physical devdopment, not sexually attractive 
to women, an^ very domesticated in his manner of living; in 
short, a man who might easily have been passionately attracted 
to his own sex. 

While the inverted woman is cold, or, at mosl^ comradely 
in her bearing towai'd men, she may become shy and confused in 
the presence of attractive persons of her own sex, even unable to 
undress in their presence, and full of tender ardor for the woman 
whom she loves.i 

Homosexual passion in wmnon finds more or less complete 
expression in kissing, sleeping together, and close embraces, as 
in what is sometimes called “lying spoons,” when one woman 
lies on her side with her back turned to her friend and em- 
braces her from behind^ fitting her thighs into the bend of her 
companion’s legs, so that her mons' veneris is in close contact 
with the other’s buttocks, and slight movement then prodnces 
mild erethism. 'One may also lie on the other’s body, or there 
may 'be mutual masturbation. Mutual contact and friction of 
the sexual parts seem to be comparatively rare, but it seems to 
have been common in antiquity, for we owe to it the term "tri- 
badism” which is sometimes used as a synonym of feminine 
homosexuality, and this method is said to be practised today by 

1 Homosexual persons generally, male and female, nnlike the, 
heterosexual, are apt to feel more modesty with persons of the some 
sex than with those of ihe opposite sex. See, e.p., Hirsehfeld, Die 
Momosemalitat, p. '/6. 
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the southern Slav women of the Balkans. l The extiein#. grati- 
fication is Gwmilinclus^ or oral stimulation of the feminine sexual 
organs, not usually inulual, but practised by tho more active 
and masculine partner; this act is somotimes termed, by no means 
satisfactorily, “Sapphism,” and “Lesbianism.”^ 

An enlarged clitoris is bnt rarely found in inversion and 
plays a very small part in tlie gratification of feminine homo- 
sexnality. Kiernan refers to a case, occurring in America, in 
which an inverted woman, married and a mother, possessed a 
clitoris which measured 3% inches when erect. Casanova 
described an inverted Swisa woman, otherwise feminine in de- 
velopment, whose clitoris in excitement was longer than his 
little finger, and capable of penetration.3 The older literature 
contains many similar cases. In most such cases, however, we are 
probably conce-med with some form of pseudohermaphroditism, 
and the “clitoris” may moro properly be regarded as a penis; 
there is thus no inversion involved.'* 

While tho use of tho clitoris is raro in homosoxuality, tho 
use of an artificial penis is by no moans uncommon and very 
widespread. In several of the modern cases in which inverted 
women have married women (such as those of Sarolta Vay and 
De Eaylan)' tho belief of tho wife in the masculinity of the 
“husband” has been due to an appliance of this kind used in 
intercourse. The artificial penis (the olisbos, or baubon) was 
well known to the Greeks and is described by Ilerondos. Its 
invention was ascribed by Suidas to the Milesian women, and 
Miletus, according to Ai'islophanes in Hie Lysislrata, was the 

l Kpifin-dSio, vol. vi, p. 107. 

' 2 The terra “cunnilmetus” was suggestcci to mo hy the late Dr. 

J. Bonus, and I have ever since used it; tho Latin authors com- 
monly used “eunnilingpia” for the actor, but had no corresponding 
term for the action. Hirsohfeld has lately used the term '‘eunnilinctio” 
in the same sense, hut such a formation is quite inadmissible, h'or 
information on the classic terms for this perversion, aee, e.g,, Lvan 
Bloch, Urspt'ung dor SgpMUs, vol. ii, p. 612 ot seq. 

8 Casanova, MSmoiies, ed. Gamier, vol, iv, p. 607. 

^ dHirschfeld deals in a full and authoritative manner ■with the 
diSerential diamosis of inversion and the other groups of transitional 
sexuality in Ine Eomosemudi^dt, oh. iij also In his fulty illustrated 
^hoob GenohleohteUbergcmge, 1006. 
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chief place of its iaaniifaetiiro.i It was still known in medieval 
times, \nd in the twelfth centuiy Bishop Burchard, of Worms, 
speaks of its nse as a thing “which some women axe accustomed 
to do.” In the early eighteenth century, Margaretlia Linekep, 
again in Germany, married another woman with the aid of an 
artificial male organ. ^ The artificial penis is also used by homo- 
sexual women in various parts of the world. Thus we find it 
mentioned in legends of the ISorth American Indians and it is 
employed in Zanzibar and Madagascar.^ 

The various phenomena of sadism, masochism, and fetiohism 
which are liable to arise, spontaneously or by suggestion, in the re- 
lationships of normal lovers, oa well as of male inverts, may also arise 
in the some way among inverted women, though, probably, not often 
in. a very pronouneed form. Moll, however, narrates a case [Kanira/re 
SccmUempfiaidung, 1800, pp. 666-70) in which various minor but very 
definite perversions ware eomhined wiUi inversion. A young lady of 
26, of good heredity, from the ago of 6 hod only been attracted to 
her own sex, and even in ehildhood had practised mutual ounniUnottui. 
She was extremely intelligent, and of generous and good-natured dis- 
position, with various masculine tastes, but, on the whole, of feminine 
build and with completely feminine larynx. During seven years she 
lived exclusively with one woman. She found complete satisfaction 

J Hnvolook Ellis, "Auto-oroiasm,” in vol. i of these Studies; Iwan 
Bloch, TJraprung der Syphilis, vol. ii, p. 689; ib., Die Prostitution, 
vol. i, pp. 386-6; for early referenees, Ciusius, Vnterauohungen w 
den Mimiamben der Seivndae, pp. 128-30. 

81 have found a notice of a similar ease in Eranee, during the 
sixteenth century, in Montaigne’s Journal du Voyage en Jtalie en 1850 
(written by his socretaiy) ; it took place near Vitry le Erancois. 
Seven or eight girls belonging to Chaumont, we are told, resolved to 
dross and to work as men; one of these eame to Vitry to work as 
a weaver, and was looked upon as a well-conditioned young man, and 
liked by everyone. At Vitry she became betrothed to a woman, 
but, a quarrel arising, no marriago took place. Afterward “she fell 
in love with a woman whom she married, and with whom she lived 
for lour or five months, to the wife's great contentment, it is said; 
hut, having been recognized by some one from Cliaumont, and brought 
to justice, she was condemned to be hanged. She said she would even . 
prefer this to living again as a girl, and was hanged for using illioit 
inventions to supply the defeots of her sex” [Jou/rnal, ed, by d’ Ancona, 
1889, p. 11), 

BEonx, Bulletin Soditd d’Anthropologie, 1906, No. 3. Eoux 
knew a Comarian woman who, at the age of 60, after her husband’s* 
death, became homosexual and made herself an artificial penis which 
she used with younger women. 
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in aotivo mnmUnokiS, During lUo eourHo ol this relationship various 
other methods of exoitomoiit and gratiAeiitiou arose — ^it fleems,/ior the 
most part, spontaneously. Sho found much pleasure in nrolngnio and 
ooprolagnic practices. In addition to these and similar perversions 
the subject liked being bitten, especially in the lobule of the oar, and 
she was highly excited when whipped by her friend, who should, if 
possible, be naked at the time; only the nates must bo whipped and 
only a birch rod be used, or the elfeot would not be obtained. These 
practices would not be possible to her in the absence of extreme inti- 
macy and mutual understanding, and they only took place with the one 
friend. In this case the perverse phenomena were masochistic rather 
than sadistio. Many homosexual women, however, display sadistic 
tendencies in a more or less degree. Thus Dr. Kieman tells me of 
an American ease, with which he was professionally concerned with 
Dr. Moyer (see also paper by Kiernan and Moyer in Alienist and 
Vemrologist, May, 1007), of a sadistic inverted woman in a small 
Illinois city, married and with two young children. Sho was of nn- 
douhied neuropathic stock and there wos a history of pre-marital 
masturbation and bestiality with a dog. She was a prominent club 
woman in her city and a leader in reli^ous and social matters; as is 
often the ease with sadists sho was pruriently prudish, and there 
was strong testimony to hor chnsto and modest character hy clergy^ 
men, club women, and local magnates. The victim of bor sadistio 
passion was a girl she had adopted from a Home, but whom she half 
starved. On tliis girl slio inflioted over three hundred wounds. Many 
of tliese wounds were stabs with forks and scissors which merely 
penetrated the skin. This was especially tho case with those inilioted 
on the breasts, labia, and clitoris. During tho infliction of these she 
experienced ihtense excitement, bat this excitement was under control, 
and when she heard anyone approaching she Instantly desisted. She 
was found sane and responsible at the time of tlicsc actions, but Ute 
jury also found that she had since become insane and she was sent 
to an Insane Hospital, after recovery to serve a sentence of two years 
in prison. The alleged insanity, Dr. Kiernan adds, was of the dubious 
manic and' depressive variety, and perhaps chiefly due to wounded 
pride. 

The inverted woman is an enthusiastic admirer of feminine 
beauty, especially of the statuesque beauty of the body, unlike, 
in this', the normal woman, whose smcual emotion is but faintly 
'tinged by esthetic feeling. In her sexual habits we perhaps less 
often find the degree of promiscuity which is not uncommon 
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tooii^ IB verted men, ai d -wo may perhaps agree with Moll that 
homosexual women are more often apt to love faithfully and 
lastingly than homosexual men. Hiischfeld remarks that in- 
verted women are not usually attracted in girlhood by the auto- 
erotic and homosexual vices of school-life, i and nearly all the 
women whose histories I have recorded in tliis chapter felt a 
pronounced repugnance to such manifestations and cherished 
lofty ideals of love. 

Inverted women are not rarely married. Moll, from various 
confidences which he has received, believes that inverted women 
have not the same horror of normal coitus as inverted men ; this 
is probably due to the fact that the woman under such circum- 
stances can retain a certain passivity. In other cases there is 
some degree of bisexuality, although, as among inverted men, 
the homosexual instinct seems usually to give the greater relief 
and gratification. 

It has been stated by many observers — ^in America, in 
IVance, in Germany, and in England— that homosexuality is 
increasing among women.® There are many influences in onr 
civilization today which encourage such manifestations.^ The 

I nirsclifcld, Die EomoaemalitSit, p. 47. 

z There aio few traces of fciniiiino homosexuality in English 
social history of the past. In Charles the Second’s Court, the 
Uimoires de Ofammont tell us, Miss Hobart was credited with Lesbian 
tendeneies. “Boon the rumor, true or false, of this aingnlaiity spread 
through the court. They were gross enough there never to have heard 
of that refinement of ancient Qreacc in tastes of tenderness, and 
the idea came into their heads that the illustrious Hobart, who seemed 
so affectionate to pretty women, must be different from what she 
appeared.” This passage is interesting because it shows us how rare 
was the exception. A century later, however, homosexuality among 
Ifoglisli women seems to have been regarded by the French as com- 
mon, and Baoohaumont, on January 1, 1773, when recording that Mile. 
Eeiuel of the Opera was settling in England, added: "Her taste for 
women will there find attractive satisfaction, for though Paris fur- 
nishes many tribades it is said that London is herein superior.” 

8 “I believe,” writes a well-informed American correspondent, 
“that sexual inversion is increasing among American^hoth men and 
women — and the obvious reasons are: first, the growing independence 
of the women, their lessening need for marriage j secondly, the nervous 
strain that business competition has brought upon the whole uatioh. 
In a word, the rapidly increasing masculinity in women and the un- 
healthy nervous systems of the men offer the ideal factors for the 
production of sexual inversion' in their children.” 
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modem movement ol einaucipatiou — tho movement to obtain the 
some rights and duties as men, the same I’roedom and res|S)nsi. 
bility, the same education and the same work — must be regarded 
as, on Uio whole, a wholesome and inevitable movement. But it 
carries with it certain disadvantages.^ Women are, very justly, 
coming to look upon knowledge and experience generally as their 
right as much as their brothers’ right. But when this doctrine is 
applied to the sexual sphere it finds certain limitations. In- 
timacies of any kind between young men and young women are 
as much discouraged socially now as ever they were; as regards 
higher education, the mere association of the sexes in tire lecture- 
room or the laboratory or the hospital is discouraged in lEngland 
and in America. While men are allowed freedom, the sexual 
field of women is becoming restricted to trivial flirtation with 
the opposite sex, and to intimacy with their own sex ; having been 
taught independence of men and disdain for the old iheoxy 
which placed women in tiro moated grange of the home to sigh 
for a man who never comes, a tendency develops for women to 
carry this iadependonco still farther and to find love where they 
find work. These uuquestioilahlc influences of modern move- 
ments cannot directly cause sexual inversion, but tlioy develop 
the germs of it, and they probably cause a spurious imitation. 
This spurious imitation is duo to tlio fact that the congenital 
anomaly occurs with special frequency in women of high intelli- 
gence who, voluntarily or involuntarily, influence others. 

Karelia, Bloch, and others beliove that tlie woman movement has 
helped to develop homosexuality (see, e.j., I. Bloch, Beitrdge siw' 
^Uologie dor Psyoliopailiia Seantatis, 1902, vol. i, p. 248). Various 
“feminine Strindbergs of tho woman movomont,” as they have been 
termed, displayed marked hostility to men. Anna KOliug claims that 

1 Homosexual women, like homosexual men, now insert advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, seeking a “friend.” Nhoke ( “Zeitungsannoneen 
von weiblichen Homoaexuellcn,” Arohiv fUr Krimnnal-Anlhropologie, 
1002, p, 22B) brought together from Munich newspapers a collection 
of such advertisements, moat of which were fairly unambiguous! 
“Actress with modern ideas desires to know rich lady with similar 
Views, for the sake of friendly relations, etc.;” “Young lady of 19, a 
pretty blonde, seeks another like herself for walks, theatre, ete.,” and 
BO on. 
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monytJoaderB of the movement, from the outset until today, have been 
inverted, llirsehfeld, however {Die EomosemcUiW, p. 500), after 
giving speeial attention to the matter, concludes that, alike among 
English suffragettes and in the German Verein ftlr B'rauanstimmrecht, 
the percentage of inverts is less than 10 per cent. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE NATUKE OF SEXUAL INVERSION. 

AQalyaiB of Histories — ^Eoee — Heredity — General Health.— First 
Appearance of Homosexual Impulse — Sexual Precocity and Hyper- 
esthesia — Suggestion and Other Exciting Causes of Inversion — Mas- 
turbation — Attitude Toward Women — Erotic Dreams — Methods of 
Sexual Relationship — ^Pseudosexual Attraction — Physical Sexual Ab- 
normalities— Artistic and Other Aptitudes — ^Moral Attitude of the 
Invert. ■* 

Befobb stating briefly my own conclusions as to the nature 
of sexual inversion, I propose to analyze the facts brought out 
in. the histories which. 1 have beca able to study. ^ 

Haoe. — ^AU my cases, 80 in number, arc British and 
American, 20 living in Uie Uaited States and the rest being 
British, Ancestry, from the point of view of race, was not made 
a matter of special invostigaliou. It appears, howover, Uial at 
least 44. are English or mainly English; at least 10 are Scotch 
or of Scotch extraction; 2 arc Irish and 4 others largely Ivjsli; 
4 have German fathei’s or mothers; another is of Gorman 
descent on both sides, while 2 others are of remote German 
extraction; 2 aro partly, and 1 entirely, French; 2 have a 
Portuguese strain, and at least 2 are more or less Jewisli, Ex. 
cept the apparently frequent presence of the German clemenh 
there is nothing remarkable in this ancestry, 

Heeedity. — ^It is always difficult to deal securely with ths 
significance of heredity, or even to establish a definite basis of 
facts. I have by no means escaped this difficulty, for in some 
cases I have not even had an opportunity of cross-examining ihe 
subjects whose* histories I have obtained. Still, the facts, so far 

iThe following analysis is based on somewhat fuller versions 
qf my Histories than it was necessary to publish in the preceding 
ehapters, as well as on various other Histories which are not here 
published at all. Numerous apparent discrepancies may thus be 
explained, 

( 264 *) 
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as they emerge, have some interest. I possess some record of 
heredity in G2 of my cases. Of these, not less than 84, or in the 
proportion of nearly 39 per cent., assort that they have reason 
to believe that other cases of inversion have occurred in their 
families, and, while in some it is only a strong suspicion, in 
others there is no doubt whatever. In one ease there is reason 
to suspect inversion on both sides. Usually the inverted rela- 
tives have been brothers, sisters, cousins, or uncles. In one case 
a bisexual son seems to have had a bisexual father. 

This hereditary character of inversion (which was denied by 
Nilcke) is a fact of great signiflcanee, and, as it occurs in coses with 
which I am well acquainted, I can have no doubt concerning the ex- 
istence of the tendency. The influence of suggestion may often be 
entirely excluded, especially when the persons are of difierent sex. 
Both Kradt-Kbing and Moll noted a similar tendency. Von Bdmer stales 
that in one-third of his cases there was inversion in other members 
of the family. Uitschfeld also found that there is a relatively high 
proportion of cases of family inversion. 

Twenty-six, so far as can be ascertained, belong to reason- 
ably healthy families j minute investigation would probably 
reduce the number oC these, and it is noteworthy that even in 
some of the healthy families there was only one child horn of 
the parents’ marriage. In 88 cases there is more or less fre- 
quency of morbidity or abnormality — eccentricity, alcoholism, 
nenrasUienia, insanity, or nervous disease — on one or both sides, 
in addition to inversion or apart from it. la some of these cases 
the inverted offspring is the outcome of the union of a very 
healthy with a thoroughly morbid stock; in some others thero is 
a minor degree of abnormality on both sides. 

General Health. — It is possible to speak with more cer- 
tainty of the health of the individual than of that of his family. 
Of the 80 cases, S3 — or about two-thirds— may be said to enjoy 
good, and sometimes even very good, health, though occasionally 
there is some slight qnalidcation to be made. In 88 cases idle 
health is delicate, or at best only fair; in these cases there is 
sometimes a tendency to consumption, and often marked neu- 
rasthenia and a more or less unbalanced temperament. Four 
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cases are morbid to a considerable degree; the remaining case 
has had insane delusions which required treatment in an asflum, 
A considerable proportioUj included among those aa having either 
good or fair health, may be described as of extremely nervous 
temperament, and in moat cases they so describe themselves; a 
certain proportion of these combine great physical and, especially, 
mental energy with this nervonsneaa; all these are doribtless of 
nenrotic Lomperament.^ V ery few can be said to bo conspicuonsly 
lacking in energy. On the whole, therefore, a large proportion 
of these inverted individnals are passing through life in an 
unimpaired state of health, which enables them to do at least 
their fair share of work in the world ; in a considerable proportion 
of my cases that work is of high intellectual value. Only in 5 
cases, it will bo seen, or at most 6, can the general health be said' 
to be distinctly bad. 

This. result may, perhaps, seem surprising. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that my cases do not, on the whole, ropie- 
Bont the class which alone tho physician is usually able to bring 
forward : i,e., the sexual inverUj who are sufl’cring from a more 
or loss severe degree of complete nervous breakdown. 

There is no frequent rolalionalnp between Iwniosexunllly and 
insanity, and such lioinosoxuiUlty ns is fniiiui in iiHyliuns is mostly 
of a spurious character. This point was speelaliy eniphnsisied by Nllelco 
{e,g,, "IfomosexualitUt und Psychoso,” Zfitsohiilt filr Puiohiatrlo, vol. 
Ixviii, No, 3, 1911). lie quoted, the opinions of various distinguished 
alienists as to the rarity with wMoh they had met guiiuino inverts, 
and recorded his own expeiicnces. He had never met a genuine invert 
in the asylum throughout his extensive exporionoo, although ho was 
quite willing to admit that there may ho imreoognized inverts in 
asyimns, and one patient informed him, after leaving, that he was 
inverted, and had attracted tho attention of tho police both before and 
afterward, though nothing happened, in the asylum. Among ISOO 
patients m the asylum during one year, active pedioatio occurred in 
about 1 pen cent, of cases, these patients being frequently idiots or 

iThis frequency of nervous symptoms is in accordance with the 
most reliable observation everywhere. Thus, Hirsohfold (Die Bomoaea- 
, wdiidi, p. 177) states that of 600 inverts, 62 per cent, showed nervous 
symptoms of one kind or another; sleeplessness, sleepiness, tremors, 
star^erlng, etc. 
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imbeciles and at tlie eamn time masturbators, solitary or mutual. 
Ilirsibfeld informed Meke tliat, among homosexual persons, liysterioai 
conditions (not usually on hereditary basis)" are fairly common, and 
neurastlienia of high degree decidedly frequent, but though stages of 
depression are common he had never seen pure melancholia and very 
seldom mania, but paranoiac delusional ideas frequently, and he 
agreed with Bryan of Broadmoor that religious delusions are not 
uncommon. General paralysis occurs, but is comparatively rare, and 
the same may bo said of dementia priecox. On the whole, although 
Hirschfeld was unable to give precise figures, theVe was no reason 
whatever to suppose an abnormal prevalence of insanity. This was 
Nhoke’s own view. It is quite true, Nhekc concluded, that homosexual 
actions occur in every form of psychosis, especially in congenital and 
secondary dements, and at periods of excitement, but we are here 
more concerned with “pseudohomoscxuality” than with true inversion. 
Hirschfeld finds that 76 per cent, inverts are of sormd heredity; this 
seems too large a proportion; in any case allowance must be made for 
differences iu method and minuteness of investigation. 

I am fairly certain that thorough investigation would very 
considerably enlarge the proportion of cases with morbid 
heredity. At the same time this enlargement would be chiefty 
obtained by bringing minor abnomalitics to the front, and it 
would then have to be shown how far the families of average or 
normal persons are free from such abnonnalities. The question 
is sometimes asked: What family is free from neuropathic 
taint? At present it is difficult to answer this question pre- 
cisely. There is good ground to believe that a fairly large pro- 
portion of families are free from such taint. In any ease it 
seems probable that the families to which the inverted belong do 
not usually present such profound signs of neiwous degeneration 
as we were formerly led to suppose. What we vaguely call 
“eccentricity” is common among themj insanity is much rarer. 

First Appbaranob of Hosiosexttal IirsTiifax. — Out of 78 
cases, in 8 the instinct veered round to the same sex in adult 
age or at all events after puberty; in 3 of these there had been a 
love-disappointment with a woman; no other cause than this 
can be assigned for the transition; but it is noteworthy that in-at 
least 8 of these cases the sexual instinct is undeveloped or 
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morbidly weak, while a iliird iiulividiuil iH of soiuowlmt weak 
physique, and another has long been in delicalc health, ^lu a 
further case, also soniQwhat morbid, tho (Icvolopment whs rather 
more complicated. 

In 64 cases, or in a proportion of 88 per cent., tho abnormal 
instinct began in early life, without previous attraction to the 
opposite sex.^ In 37 of these it dates from about puberty, usu- 
ally beginning at school. In 39 cases the tendency began before 
puberty, between the ages ol 5 and 11, usually between 7 and 9, 
sometimes as early as the subject can remember. It must not be 
supposed that, in these numerous eases of tlie early appearance of 
homosexuality, the manifestations were of a specifically physical 
character, although erections are noted in a few cases. For the 
most part sexual manifestations at this early age, whether homo- 
Boxnal or heterosexual, are purely psychic.s 

ShSUAL PilEOOOITY AND llynilllEST tl K8IA, — It is a fact of 
considerable interest and significance that in so large a number 
of my cases there was distinct precocity of the sexual emotions, 
both on the physical and psychic sides. Thci'o can bo littlo 
doubt that, as many previous observers have found, invoMion 
tends strongly to be associatoci with sexual precocity. I tbink it 
may further bo said that sexual precocity tonds to encourage the 
inverted habit where it exists. Why this should bo so is ob- 

iHirsohfeld Unde Utai C4 per cent, of invoite hocomo conscious 
of their anomaly under tho ago of 14. Tho anomaly may, however, 
be present at this early ago, but not consciously until later, llenoo 
the larger percentage recorded above. 

2 In tliis oonnootion I may quote an observation by KaiTalovioh; 
“It is natural that the invert sliould very clearly recall tlie precocity 
of his inclinations. In the existence of every invert a moment ai rives 
when he discovers the enigma of his homosexual tastes. Uo then classes 
all Mb recollections, and to justify himself in his own eyes he remem- 
bers that hs has been what he is from his earliest childhood. Homo- 
sexuality has colored all his young life; be has thought over it, 
dreamed over it, reflected over it — ^vory often in perfect inno- 
cence. When he was quite small he imagined that he had been 
carried off by brigands, by savages; at fl or 6 he dreamed of the 
warmth of their cheats and of their naked arms. He dreamed that 
ha was their slave and he loved liia slavery and his masters. He has 
had not tho least thought that is crudely sexual, but he has discovered 
his sentimental vocation.” 
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vious, if wc bclioTG — as there is some I'eason. for believing — ^tbat 
at early ago the sexual instiucc is comparatively undiileren' 
tiated in its manifeslationa. The precocious accentuation of the 
sexual impulse leads to definite crystallization of the emotions 
at a premature stage. It must be added that precocious sexual 
energy is likely to remain feeble, and that a feeble sexual energy 
adapts itself more easily to homosexual relationships, in 'vvhieh 
there is no definite act to be accomplished, than to normal rela- 
tionships. It is difdcult to say how many of my cases exhibit 
sexual weakness. In 6 or 7 it is evident, and it may be suspected 
in many others, especially in those who are, and often describe 
themselves as, "sensitive" or "nervous," as well as in those whose 
sexual development was very late. In many cases there ia 
marked hyperesthesia, or irritable weakness. Hyperesthesia 
simulates strength, and, while there can be little donbt that some 
sexual inverts (and more especially bisexuals) do possess un- 
usual sexual energy, in others it is but apparent j the frequent 
repetition of seminal emissions, for example, may bo the result 
of weakness as well as of strength. It must be added that this 
irritability of the sexual centers is, in a considerable proportion 
of inverts, associated with marked emotional tendencies to affec- 
tion and self-sacrifice. In the extravagance of his affection and 
devotion, it has been frequently observed, the male invert re- 
sembles many normal women. 

Suggestion and Other Exciting Causes of Inversion. 
— In 18 of my cases it is possible that some event, or special 
environment, in early life had more or less influence in turning 
the sexual instinct into homosexual channels, or in calling out 
a latent inversion. In 3 cases a disappointment in normal love 
seems to have produced a profound nervous and emotional shock, 
acting, as we seem bound to admit, on a predisposed organian, 
and developing a fairly permanent tendency to inversion. In 8 
eases there was seduction by an older person, but in at least 4 
or 5 of these there was already a well-marked predisposition. In 
at least 8 other cases, example, usually at school, may probablwhe 
regarded as having exerted some influence. It is noteworthy that 
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in very few of .my ca&cs can wo iraco Iho iiilliicnce of any definite 
auggostion” as assorted liy Sohrenck-JsTolzing, wlio behoves (¥hat, 
in the causation of sexual inversion (as undoubtedly in the causa- 
tion of erotic fcticliism), we must give the first place io “acci- 
dental factors of education and oxtornal iuiluonee.” He records 
the case of a little boy who innocently gazed in curiosity at the 
penis of his father who was urinating, and had his oars boxed, 
whence arose a train of thought and fooling which resulted iu 
complete sexual inversion. In two of the cases I have reported 
we have parallel incidents, and here we see clcaJlly that the homo- 
sexual tendency already existed. 1 do not question the occurrence 
of such incidents, but I refuse to accept them as supplying the 
causation of inversion, and in so doing I am supported by all the 
evidence I am able to obtain. I am in agreement with a cor- 
respondent who wrote : — 

‘'Considering that all hoys are exposed to the same order of sug- 
gestions (sight of a man's naked organs, slopping with a man, being 
handled by a man), and tliat only n fow of Uioni bocomo sixually por- 
voitcd, I think It reosonablo to oonoindo that ilioso fow wore previously 
oonstituted to rcooivo the suggestion. In fact, suggestion sooins to piny 
exactly the same part in the normal and obiiormal awakening of sox.” 

I would go BO far as lo assort that for normal boys and girls 
the developed sexual organs of the adult man or woman — from 
their size, hairiness, and the mystery whicli envelops ihem — 
nearly always exert a certain fascination, whether of attraction or 
horror.i But this has no eonnoclion with homosexuality, and 
scarcely with sexuality at aU. Thus, in one case known to me, 
a boy of 6 or 7 took pleasure in caressing the organs of another 
boy, twice his own age, who remained passive and indifforont; 
yet this child grew up without ever manifesting any homoaoxual 
instinct. The seed of suggestion can omy develop when it falls 
on a suitable soil. Tf it is to act on a fairly normal nature the 
perverted suggestion must be very powerful or iterated, and 

ILeppmann mentions a cose (certainly extreme and abnormal) 
of a little girl of 8 who spent the night hidden on the roof, merely 
in firder to ha able to observe in ihe morning the sexual oignns of an 
adult male cousin (Bulletin de I’Vnion Internationale de Droit Pinal, 
1896, p. 118). 
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eveiJttliGa its influence will probably only be temporary, disap% 
peaxing in Uie presence ol the nomal stimulus.i 

Not only is "suggestion” nnnecessaiy to develop a sexual 
impulse already rooted in the organism, but when exerted in an 
opposi^ direction it is powerless to divert that impulse. We 
see this illustrated in several of the cases whose histories I have 
presented. Thus in one case a boy was seduced by the housemaid 
at the age of 14 and even derived pleasure from the girl, yet u oufl 
the less the native homosexual instinct asserted itself a year 
later. In another case heterosexual suggestions were offorod and 
accepted in early life, yet, notwithstanding, the homosexual 
attraction was slowly evolved from within. 

I have, therefore, but little to say of the influence of sug’ 
gestion, which was formerly exalted to a position of the 
first importance in books on sexual inversion. This is not be- 
cause I underestimate the great part played by suggestion in 
many fields of normal and abnormal life. It is because I have 
been able to find but few decided traces of it in sexual inversion. 
In many cases, doubtless, there may be some slight elements of , 
suggestion in developing the mversion, though they cannot be 
traced.2 Their importance seems usually questionable even when 

II fully admit, as all investigators must, the difiioultv of -tracing 
Uie influence of early suggestions, especially in dealing with persons 
who are unaccustomed to self-analysia Somstimes it happens, espe- 
cially in regard to erotic fotiohism, that, while direct questioning fails 
to reach any early formative suggestion, such influence is casually 
elicited on a subsequent occasion. 

SI may add that I eee no fundamental irreconcilability between 
the point of view hero adopted and the facts brought forward (and 
wrongly interpreted) by Schienck-Kotzlng. In hie Beitrdge mr Mti- 
ologie der ContrWrer Seamalempfmdimg (Vienna, 1896), this writer 
states; “The neuropathic dispo.ition ie congenital, as is the tendency 
to precocious appearance of the appetites, the lack of psychic resistance, 
and the tendem^ to imperative Bssociations; hut that heredity can 
extend to the object of the ajwetite, and influence the contents of these 
characters, is not shown. Psychological experiences arc against it, 
and the possibiliiy, which I have shown, of changing these impulses 
by experiment and so removing their danger to the character of the 
individual.” It need not he asserted that “heredity extends to^ihe 
object of the appetite,” but simply that heredity culminates in an 
organism which is sexually beet satisfied by that object. It is also 
tl mistake to suppose that congenital characters cannot be, in some 
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they aio discovered. Take Sekrenck-Notzuig’s ease ol the litUe 
boy whose ears were boxed for wliat his father considered im- 
proper curiosity. I dnd it diffienli to realize that a mighty sug- 
gestion can thereby be generated unless a strong emotion exists 
•for it to unite with; in that ease the seed falls on prepared soil. 
Is the wide prevalence of normal sexuality due to the fact that 
BO many little hoys have had their ears boxed for talcing naughty 
liberties with women? If so, I am quite prepared to accept 
Schrenck-lfotzmg’s explanation as a complete account of the 
matter. I know of one case, indeed, in which an element of what 
may fairly be called suggestion can be detected. It is that of a 
physician who had always been on very friendly terms with men, 
but had sexual relations exclusively with women, finding fair 
satisfaction, until the confessions of an inverted patient one day 
came to him as a revelation ; thereafter he adopted inverted prac- 
tices and ceased to find any attraction in women. But even in 
this case, as I understand tlie matter, suggestion merely served 
to reveal hie own nature to the man. For a physician to adopt 
the perverted habits which the visit of a chance patient suggests 
to him can scarcely be a phenomenon of pure suggestion. Wo 
have no reason to suppose that this physician practised every 
perversion ho heard of from patients; ho adopted that which 
fitted his own nature.! Jn another case homosexual advances 
were made to a youth and accepted, but he had already been 
attracted to men in childhood. Again, in another case, there 

caacB, largely modified hr such patient and lalKirioue proccsaca as Uioae 
carried on by Sobrenck-Notzing. In the same pamphlet this writer 
refers to moral insanity ond idiocy as supporting his point of view. 
It is curious that both these congenitaf manifestations had inde- 
pendently occurred to me as arguments _ against his position. The 
experiences of Blmira Beformatory and Bicetie — not to mention inati- 
tutions of more recent establishment — ^long since showed that both the 
morally insane and the idiotic can be greatly improved by ap- 
propriate treatment. Schrenok-Notzing seems to be unduly biased 
by his interest in h 3 rpnotiBi^ and suggestion. 

i"If an invert acquires, under the influence of external eondi- 
tiops,” F6r6 wrote wltih truth {L’Instinot Beamel, p. 838), “it is 
because he was horn with an aptitude for such acquisition: an apti- 
tude lacking in those who have been subjected to the same conditions 
without making the same acquisitions.” 
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were homosexual influences in the boyhood of a subject who 
beca^lie bisoxualj but as the subject’s father was of similar bi- 
sexual temperament we can attach no potency to the mere sug- 
gestions. In another case we find homosexual influence in child* 
hood, but the child was already delicate, shy, nervous, and 
feminine, clearly possessing a temperament predestined to de* 
velop in a homosexual direction. 

The irresistible potency of the inner impulse is well illustrated 
in a ease presented by Hirsahfeld * and Burahard: “My daughter 
Ema,” said the subject’s mother, “showed boyish inclinations at the 
age of 3, and they increased from year to year. She never played 
with dolls, only with tin soldiers, guns, and castles. She would climb 
trees and jump ditches; she made friends with the drivers of all the 
carts that come to our house and they would place her on the horse’s 
hack. The annual circus was a joy to her for all the year. Even as 
a child of 4 aho was so fearless on horseback: that lookers-on shouted 
Bravo I and all declared she was a horn horsewoman. It was her 
greatest wish to be a hoy. She would wear her elder brother’s clothes 
all day, notwithstanding her grandmother’s iiulignatiou. Cycling, 
gymnastics, boating, swimming, wore her passion, and she showed skill 
in thorn. As sho grew older she hated prettily adorned hats and 
clothes. I had much trouble with her for she would not wear pretty 
things. Tho older she grew the more her masculina and decided ways 
developed. Tills excited much outcry and offence. People found my 
daughter unfominine and disagreeable, but all my trouble ond exhor- 
tations availed notliing to change her.” Now this young woman whom 
all tlie inHucnces of a normal feminine environment failed to render 
feminine was not physiologically a woman at all; the case proved 
to he the unique instance of an individual possessing all the external 
charaotoristics of a woman combined with internal testicular tiseus 
capable of omitting true masculine semen through, the feminine ure- 
thra. No suggestions of tho environment could suffice to overcome 
this fundamental fact of internal constitution. (Hirsohfeld and Bur* 
chard, “Spermasokretion aus einer weibliohen HamrBhre,’’ Beutsche 
inedieimsohe WoohensohHfi, No, 62, 1911.) 

I may b,ere quote three American cases (not previously pubr 
lisbed), fpr which I am indebted to Prof. G. Prank Lydston, 
of Chicago, They seem to me to illustrate the only kind of 
suggestions which play -much part in the evolution of inversipn. 
I give them in Dr. Lydstou’s words ;-r 

ftf 
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OaBK I. — A man, 45 years of age, attraetcd by the allusion to my 
essay on "Social Perversion” contained in the English translathh of 
Krafflt-Ebing’s Payohopatlda Seanialis, coiisulted mo regarding the pos- 
sible cure of hie condition. This individual was a finely cdiieated, very 
intelligent man, who was an excellent linguist, had considerable musical 
ability, and was in the employ of a firm whose business was such as to 
demand on the part of its employes oonaiderablc legal aeumeii, clerical 
ability, and knowledge of real-estate transactions. This man stated 
that at the age of puberty, without any knowledge of perversity of 
sexual feeling, he was thrown intiyiately in contact with males of more 
advanced years, who took various means to excite his sexual passions, 
the result being that perverted sexual practices were developed, which 
were continued for a number of years. He thereafter noticed an 
aversion to women. . At the solicitations of his family he finally 
married, without any very intelligent idea as to what, if anything, 
might be expected of him in the marital relation. Absolute impotence 
— indeed, repugnance for association with his wife — ^wns the lamentable 
sequence. A divorce was in contemplation when, fortunately for all 
parties concerned, the wife suddenly died. Being a man of more than 
ordinary iiitelllgcnco, this Individual, prior to socking my aid, had 
sought vainly for sbmo romedy for his unfortunate condition. Ho 
stated that he bolloved there was an clomonb of heredity in his case, 
his father having been a dipsomanlno and one brother having died 
insane. He novorthcless stated it to he his opinion that, notwith- 
standing the hereditary taint, ho would have been perfectly normal 
from a sexual standpoint liad it not been for acquired imprcRsions 
at or about the period of puberty. Tliis juan prosonted a typically 
neurotic iype of pli/yniqwi, complained of being intonsoly nervous, was 
prematurely gray, of only fair stature, and had an uncontrollablo 
nystagmus, which, ha said, bad existed for some fifteen years. As 
might he expected, treatment in this oaso was of no avail. I began 
' the use of hypnotic suggestion at the hands of an expert professional 
hypnotist. The patient, being called out of the State, finally gave up 
treatment, and I have no means of knowing what his present 
condition is. ' 

Qasg II. — A lady patient of mine whq happened to be an actress, 
and consequently a woman of the world, brought to mo for an opinion 
some correspondence which had passed between her younger brother and 
a man living in another State, with whom he was on quite intimate 
terms. In one of these letters various flying trips to Chicago 'for the 
purpose. of meeting the lad, who, by tho way, was only 17 years of' 
age<«were alluded to. It transpired also, as evidenced by tlie letters, 
that on several oecasions the young lad had been taken on trips in Pull- 
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man ears by his Iriend, who was a prominent loilroad official. The 
chaiinei'er of the correspondence was such as tlio average healthy man 
would nddri'hS to a woman with whom he was enamored. It seemed 
that the author of the correspondence had applied to his boy affinity 
the name Cinderella, and the protestations of passionate alfection 
that were made toward Cinderella certainly would have satisfied the 
most exacting woman. The young lad subsequently mode a confession, 
to me, and I put myself in correspondence with his male friend, with 
the result that he called upon me and I obtained a full history of the 
case. Tlie mctliod of indulgence in this case was the usual one of oral 
masturbation, in which the lad was the passive party. I ivas unahle 
to obtain any definite data regarding the family history of the older 
individual in this case, but understand that there was a taint of In- 
sanity in his family. Ue himself was a robust, ilnc-looking man, above 
middle age, who was well educated and veiy intelligent, as he neces- 
sarily must have been, because of the prominent position ho held with 
an important railway company. I will state, as a matter of interest, 
that the lad in this ease, who is now 23 years of age, has recently 
consulted me for impotentia eoBundi, monifosting a frigidity for 
women, and, from the young man’s statements, I am convinced that 
he is well on the road to condrined sexual perversion. 

An interesting point in this connection is that the young man's 
sister, the actress already alluded to, has recently had an attack of 
acuto mania. 

I have had other unpublished rases that might be of interest, but 
these two are somewhat elassical, and typify to a greater or less degree 
the majority of other eases. I will, however, mention one other ease, 
oeourring In a woman. 

Case III . — A married woman 40 years of age. Has been deserted 
by her husband because of her perverted sexuality. Neurotic history 
on both sides of the family, and several oases of insanity on mother’s 
side. In this ease affinity for the same sex and perverted desire for 
the opposite sex existed, a eomhination by no means infrequent. 
Hypnotic suggestion tiled, but without success. Cause was evidently 
suggestion and example on the part of another female pervert with 
whom she associated before her marriage. Marriage was late, at age 
of 36. In all these cases there was an element of what may be called 
suggestion, but it was really much more than this; it was probably 
in each case active seduction by an elder person of a predisposed 
younger person. It will be observed that in each ease there was, at 
the least, an organic nsurotio basis for suggestion and seduction to 
work on. I cannot regard these cases as entitled to modify our atti- 
tude toward suggestion. 
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Mastuhiutioit. — Moi’cau boUcvci] that mastarbalion was o 
cause oJ! sexual invcrsioiij aud Ki’afft-Ebiiig looked iipoa 5t as 
leading to all sorls ol sexual perversions; tire same opinion was 
currently repeated by many writers. It is not now accepted. 
Moll emphatically rejected the idea that masturbation can be the 
cause ol inversion ; Naclce repeatedly denies that masturbation, 
any 'more tlran seduction, can ever produce true inversion; 
Hirschfeld attaches to it no etiological significance. Many 
years ago I gave special attention to this point and reached a 
similar conclusion. That masturbation, especially at an early 
age, may sometimes enfeeble the sexual activities, and aid the 
manifestations of inversion, I certainly believe. But beyond 
this there is little in the history of my male cases to indicate 
masturbation as a causa of inversion. It is true that 44 out of 
51 admit that they have practised masturbation, — at all events, 
occasionally, or at some period in their lives, — and it is possible 
that this proportion is larger than that found among normal 
people. Even if so, however, it is not difliculi to account for, 
hearing in mind the fact that tho liomosoxual person has not the 
same opportunities as has Uie heterosexual porsou to gratify his 
instincts, and that masturbation may somotimes logilimately 
appear to him as the losser of two evils, i Mot only has mas- 
turbation been practised at no period in at least 7 of the cases 
(for concerning several I have no inforraation), but in several 
others it was never practised until long after the homosexual 
instinct had appeared, in 1 case not till tho ago of 40, and then 
only occasionally. In at least 8 it was only practised at puberty ; 
in at least 8, however, it began before the age of puberty ; at 
least 9 left off before about the ago of SO. Unfortunately, as 
yet, we have little definite evidence as to the prevalence and 
extent of masturbation among normal individuals. 

lOne of my subjects writes: “Inverts are, I think, naturally 
more liable to indulge in self-gratiflcation than normal people, partly 
because of the perpetual suppression and disappointment of their de- 
sires, and also because of the faot that they actually possesB In them- 
selves the desired form of the male. This idea is a little difficult of 
explanation, but yon can readily imagine to wbat frenzies of self- 
abuse a normal man would be impelled supposing that he included in 
his^pwn tho form of the female.” 
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Among the women masturbation is lound in at least 6 cases 
out oi?'?'. Ill 1 case tliere was no masturbation until compara- 
tively late in life, and then only at rare intervals and under 
exceptional circumstances. In another case, some years after 
the homosexual attraction had been esxporienced, it was prac- 
tised, though not in excess, from the age of puberty for about 
four years, and then abandoned ; during these years the physical 
sexual feelings were more imperative than ihoy wore afterward 
felt to be. In 2 cases masturbation was learned spontaneously 
soon after puberty, and in 1 of these practised in excess before 
the manifestations of inversion became definite. In all cases 
the subjects are emphatic in asserting that this practice neither 
led to, nor was caused by, the homosexual attraction, which tliey 
regard as a much higher feeling, and it must be added that the 
occasional practice of masturbation is very far from rare among 
fairly normal women. ^ 

While this is so, I am certainly inclined to believe that an 
early and excessive indulgence in masturbation, though not an 
adequate cause, is a favoring condition fox the development of 
inversion, and that this is especially so in women. The sexual 
precocity indicated by early and excessive masturbation doubt- 
less sometimes reveals an organism already predisposed to 
homosexuality. But, apart from this, when masturbation arises 
spontaneously at an early age on a purely physical basis it seems 
to tend to produce a divorce between the physical and the 
psychic aspects of sexual love. The sexual manifestations are 
all diverted into this physical direction, and the child is 
ignorant that such phenomena are normally allied to love] 
then, when a more spiritual attraction appears with adolescent 
development, this divorce is perpetuated. Instead of the physi- 
cal and psychic feelings appearing together when the age for 
sexnal attraction comes, the physical feelings arc prematurely 
twisted from their natural end, and it becomes abnormally easy 

II do not here enter upon the consideration of the norma) 
prevalence and signiflcance of masturbation and allied phenomena, at 
I have dealt with, this subject in the study of "Auto-erotism,” in 
volume i of these Studies. 
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for a per'/ 'n of the samo £,ux Lo slop in. and talco the plac 9 right- 
fully behi aging to a person of tho opposite sex. This lias cer- 
tainly fcemed to mo tho conrso of events in some casps I have 
observed. 

Attitude Toward the OmsiTB Sex.— In 17 oases (of 
whom 6 are married and others pnrpOvsing to marry) there is 
sexual attraction to bolli sexes, a condition formerly called 
psychoiftxnal hennaphroditism, but now more usually bisexuality. 
In su?.h. cases, allliougli there is pleasure and satisfaction in 
relationships with both sexes, there is usually a greater degree 
of satisfaction in connection with one sex. Most of the bisexual 
prefer their own sex. It is curiously rare to find a person, 
whether man or woman, who by choice exercises relationships 
with both sexes and prefers the opposite sex. This would seem 
to indicate that the bisexual may really be inverts. 

In any ease bisexuality merges imperceptibly into simple 
inversion. In at least 16 of 52 cases of simple inversion in 
'men there has been eonnecliou with women, in some instances 
only once or twice, in others during several years, bui it was 
always with aji olforL, or from a souse of duty and anxiety to 
he nonualj they never cxporieiieod any real pleasure in ihc act, 
or sense of satisfaction after it. I’onr of theso cases arc mar- 
ried, but martial rclationslups usually censed after a few years. 
At least four others were nltraclcd to women when younger, 
but are not now; another once felt sexually attracted to a boy- 
ish woman, but never made any attempt to obtain any relation- 
ships with her; 3 or 4 others, again, have tried to have con- 
nection with women, but failed. Tho largest proportion of my 
'cases have never had any sexual intimacy with tho opposite 
sexji and some of those experience what, in tho ease of the male 


iHirsohfeld also finds, among German inverts (Die Somo- 
aeaniaUtat, eh. iii), that the majority (though a smaller majority than 
I find in England and tho United States) have not had intercourse 
with women; 63 per cent,, he states, including a few married men, 
.jhave never even attempted coitus, and over 60 per cent, are presumably 
impotent. The number of inverted women who have never had inter- 
course with men is still larger. 
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invei’t, is sometimes called horrw femincr. But, while woman 
as an 4»bjoct ol sexual desire is in such cases digusting to them, 
and it is usually difficult for a genuine invert to have connection 
witli a woman except by setting up images of his own sex, for the 
most part inverts are capable of genuine friendships, irrespective 
of sex. 

It is, perhaps, not difficult to account for the horror — ^mneh 
stronger Ilian that normally felt toward a person of the same sex 
— ^with which the invert often regards the sexual organs of per- 
sons of the opposite sex. It cannot be said that the sexual organs 
of either sex under the influence of sexual excitement are esthet- 
icaUy pleasing ; they only become emotionally desirable through 
tlie parallel excitement of the beholder. When the absence of 
parallel excitement is accompanied in the beholder by the sense 
of unfamiliarity as in childhood, or by a neurotic hypersensi- 
tivcncss, the conditions are present for the production of 
intense horror femmcn or horror masculisj as the case may be. 
It is possible tlmt, as Otto Banh aigues in Ms interesting study 
"Die NalcUrcit im Sage xmd Dichtung,” this horror of the 
sexual organs of the opposite sex, to some extent felt even by 
normal people, is embodied in. the Melusinc typo of legend.^ 

Ehotxo Dreams. — Our dreams follow, as a general rule, the 
impulses that stir our waking psychic life. The normal man 
or woman in sexual vigor dreams of loving a person of the 
opposite sex; the inverted man dreams of loving a man, the 
inverted woman of loving a woman.^ Dreams thus have a 
certain value iu diagnosis, more especially since there is less 
unwillingness to confess to a perverted dream than to a per- 
verted action. 

IJlrichs first referred to the significance of the dreams of 
inverts. At a later period Moll pointed ont that they have some 
value in diagnosis when we are not sure how far the inverted 


lOtto Eenk, Imago, Heft 3, 1013. i 

2 Erotic dreams have been discussed in Auto-eiotisni, toi. i 
of these Studies, and the wider bearings of the subject in anom^ 
work, Tlie Study of Di earns. Many referaaces to the extensive iite ar 
ture will be found in both these places. 
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teadency is radical. Then Nacko repeatedly emphasized the 
importance of dreams as constituting, he believed, Uie most 
delicate test wo possess in the diagnosis of homosoxnalityji this 
was an exaggerated view which failed to take into account the 
various influences which may deflect dreams, Hirsehfeld has 
made the most extensive investigation on this point, and found 
that among 100 inverts 87 had exclusively homosexual dreams, 
while most of the rest had no droams at aU.2 Among my cases, 
only 4 definitely state that there are no erotic dreams, while 31 
acknowledge that the dreams are concerned more or less with 
persons of the same sex. Of these, at least 16 assert or imply 
that tlieir dreams are exclusively of the same sex. Two, though 
apparently inverted congenitally, have had erotic dreams of 
women, in one ease more frequently than of men; these two 
exceptions have no apparent explanation, Anotlier appears to 
have sexual dreams of a nightmare character in which women 
appear. In another case there were always at first dreams of 
women, but this subject had sometimes had connection with 
prostitules, and is not absolntcly indifferent to women, while 
another, whose dreams remain heterosexual, had in early life 
some attraction to girls. Tn the cases of distinct bisexuality 
there is no unanimity; 2 dream of their own sox, 2 dream of 
both sexes, 1 usually dreams of the opposite sox, imd 1 man, 
while dreaming of botli, dislikes tlioso dreams in which women 
figure. Tn at least 3 cases dreams of a sexual character began 
at the age of 8 or carlior. 

The phenomena presented by orotic dreams, alike in normal and 
abnormal persons, are somewhat complex, and dreams arc by no means 
a sure guide to the dreamer’s real sexual attitude, Tlie Iluctuations of 

1 J5.p., ArcJiio filr Psyohiatrio, 1809 j Arohdv fih’ KHminai- 
anfhropologie, 1900, 

2 Ilirschfeld, Die DomoaeaiuaUtai, p. 71 el se^, Hirsehfeld eon* 
aiders that tile dreams of the inverted fall into two groups: one in 
which the dreamer imaginea ha is embracing a person of the same 
sex, and another in Whieh he imagines that he la himself of the 
tfpposite sex. llie latter class of dreams, constituting a pseudo- 
heterosexual ginup, seems to me to be rare, and they may, moreover, 
ooeuT in heterosexual persona. 
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dioonL'j^niiigQry may bo illufitratod by the experieiices e£ one of my sub- 
jeets "who thus indirectly Bummarises his own experiences: “When he 
was unite a child, ho used lo be haunted by gross and grotesque dreams 
of naked aduit men, which must have been erotic. At the age of puberty 
he dreamed in two ways, but always about males. One species of vision 
was highly idealistic; a radiant and lovely young man’s face with float- 
ing hair appeared to him on a background of dim^shadowa. The other 
was obscene, being generally the sight of a groom’s or carter’s genitals 
in a state of violent erection. He never dreamed erotically or senti- 
mentally about women; but when the dream was frightful, the terror- 
making personage was invariably female. In ordinary dreams, women 
of his family or acquaintance played a trivial part. At the age of 24, 
having determined to conquer his homosexual passions, he married, found 
no diflleulty^ in cohabiting with Ms wife, and begat several children, 
although he took but little passionate delight in the sexual act. lie still 
continued to dream exclusively of men, for several years; and the obscene 
visions became more frequent than the idealistic. Gradually, coarse and 
uninteresting erotic dreams of women began to haunt his mind in sleep. 

• A curious particular regarding the new type of vision was that he never 
dreamed of whole females, only of their sexual parts, seen in a blur; 
and the seminal omissions which attended the mental piciures left a 
feeling of fatigue and disgust. In course of lime, his wife and he agreed 
lo live eeparnlely so far as sexual relations are concerned. He then 
indulged his passion for males, and wholly lost those rudinentory female 
dreams Avliich had been developed during the period of nuptial cohabita- 
tion.” 

Not only is it possible for the genuine invert to he trained into 
heterosexual erotic dreams, hut homosexual dreams may occasionally he 
experienced by persons who are, and always have been, exclusively hetero- 
sexual. I could bring forward much evidence on this point. {Of. “Auto- 
erotism” in vol. i of those Studies.) Both men and women who have 
always been of pronounced heterosexual tendency, without a trace of 
inversion, are liable to rare homosexual dreams, not necessarily involving 
orgasm or even definite sexual excitement, and sometimes accompanied 
by a feeling of ropugnance. As an example I may present a dream 
(which had no known origin) of an exclusively heterosexual lady aged 
42; she dreamed she was in bed with another woman, unknown to her, 
and lying on her own stomach, while with her right hand stretched out 
she was feeling the other’s sexual parts. She could distinctly perceive 
the clitoris, vagina, etc. ; she felt a sort of disgust with herself for what 
she vras doing, hut continued until she awoke; she then found herself 
lying on her stomach as in the dream and at first thought she must 
have been touching herself, but realized that this could not have (jeeu the 
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oaae. (Nioeforo, who bcliovei thai inversion may ilovolop ont oHnastur- 
bation, considers that dreams of imisttnbntiiin by iiMsoeiailmi of ideas 
may ialw on an inveiied charneLcr liie Psioop/itfo Sexsiiaio, 1807, pp, 36 
60] ; this, however, must be lare, and will not aecoiint for most of the 
dreams in question.) 

Niloke and Colin Scott, some years ago, independently referred to 
oases in which normal persons were liable to homosexual dreams, and 
Ffirfi {Revue de lI6deoine, Dee., 1808) referred to a man who had. a 
horror of women, hut appeared only to manifest homosexuality in his 
dreams. NUcke (Arohiv fur Kiiminal<mlhiopologie, 1907, Heft 1, 2) 
oalls dreams wbioh. represent a reaction of opposition to the dreamer’s 
ordinary life "contrast dreams." Hiraehfeld, who accepts Mcke’s “con- 
trast dreams” in relation to homosexuality, considers that they indicate 
a latent bisexuality. We may admit ibis is so, in the same sense in 
which a ooraplemenlary color image called up by another color indicates 
the possibility of perceiving that color. In most cases, however, it seems 
to me tliat homosexual dreams in normal persona may be simply ex- 
plained as due to the ordinal y confusion and transition of dream imagery. 
(See KHis, The Wot Id of Di omis, especially oh. ii.) 

Melhods of Soxual HdaHonship. — oxttcL mode in whicli 
an. invertod iuatiucl dnda satMoctiou ia frequently of ioipoi- 
tance from the medicolegal atandpoint from a pnychological 
alandpoint it is of minoi’ aignificanoc, being chiefly ot inlcrcst 
as showing the degroo to which the individual liaa departed from 
Ihe instinctive feelings oC hia normal Xollow-beings. 

Taking 67 inverted men. of wliom 1 have dofinilo knowl- 
edge, I find that 13, restrained by moral or other conBiderationa, 
have never had any physical relaiionsHp witli their own sex, 
In Bome 33 cases the sexual relationship rarely goes beyond close 
physical contact and fondling, or at most mutual masturbation 
and iniercrural intercourse. In 10 or 11 cases fellatio (oral 
excitation) — ^frequently in addition to some form of mutual 
masturbation, and usually, though not always, as the active 
agency — ^is the form preferred. In 14 cases, actual pedicalio^ 

1 See Thoiuoti and Weysso, Medkdkgal As'peots of Morai Of- 
fenses, pp. 16S, 291, etc, 

" ^Pediaatio (or ^wddoatio) is the most generally accepted 
teohnical term for the sodomitical intromission of the penis into the 
onus. It ie usually derived from the Greek pais (boy), but some 
/authorities have derived it from pede(B or podev (anus). The terms 
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asually active, not passive^has been exercised. In these cases, 
howovet^ pedicatio is by no means always the habitual or even 
tlie preferred method of gratification. It seems to be the pre- 
ferred method in about 7 cases. Several who have never ex- 
perienced it, including some who have never practised any form 
of .physical relationship, state that they feel no objection to 
pedicOftioj some have this feeling in regard to active, others in 
regard to passive, pedicatio. The proportion of inverts who 
practise or have at some time experienced pedicatio thus re- 
vealed (nearly 25 per cent.) ia large; in Germany Hirschfeld 
finds it to be only 8 per cent., and Merzbach only 6. I believe, 
however, that a wider induction from a larger number of Eng- 
lish and American cases would yield a proportion much nearer 
to that found in Germany.l 

PsBODOSBXuAL ATTBAOTioir. — ^It is Sometimes supposed 
that in homosexual relationships one person is- always active, 
physically and emotionally, the other passive. Between men, 
at all events, this is very frequently not the case, and the invert 
cannot tell if he feels lilce a man or like a woman. Thus, one 
writes : — ^ 

“la bed with my friend I feel as lie feels, and he feels as I feel. 
The result is masturbation, and nothing more or desire for more on my 
part. I got it over, too, as soon as possible, in order to come to the besl 
—sleeping arms round each otlier, or talking so.” 

It remains true, however, that there may usually he traced 
what it is possible to call pseudoseiual attraction, by which I 
mean a tendency for the invert to bo attracted toward persona 

"paiderastio” and "pederast” are sometimes used to indicate the same 
sot and agent. This use, however, is undesirable. It is best to con- 
fine the word '^aiderastia” to its proper use as the name of the special 
institution of Greek boy love. It may be added that the Greeks them- 
selves had many names Cm many as 74) for paiderastia. See, on 
this subject of nomenclature, Iwan Bloch, 'Der Urspning der SpphiUs, 
vol. ii, pp. 627, 663. 

1 It is the jpxisser forms of perversion which are first revealed 
in every field, fit the first edition of this Study the predominance 
of pedicatio was still greaW; it is not practised by any of the subjects , 
of the Histories added to the present edition, though several see no ob- 
jection to it. 
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unlike liiineeir, bo Ihai in liia soviinl roiut ionKliips llicrc is a oer- 
lam semblance of sexual opposition. Nuiua l?ractorii»s ooU' 
siders that in homosexuality the jittvaction of opposiles— the 
attractiou for soldiers and other priiuilive vigorous types — splays 
a greater part tlian among normal loverH.t This pseudoscxual 
attraction is, however, as Rirschfeld points out, 2 and as we see 
by the Histories here iiresentcd, by no means invariable. 

M. N. write'.: “To mo it appears that tl\o female element must, 
of necessity, exist in tka body that desii'cs the male, and that nature 
keeps her law in the spirit, though she breaks it in the form. The rest 
is all a matter of individual teinperamont and environment. The female 
nature of the invert, hampered though it is by its disguise of flesh. Is 
still able to exert an extraordinary influence, and calls insistently upon 
the male. This influence seems called into action most violently in the 
presence of males possessed of strong sexual magneiisra of their own. 
Such men are generally more or loss consoious of the influence, and the 
result is either- a vague appreciation, which will make the male rvonder 
why he gats on so well with the invert, or else the influence will be 
realized to be something incongruonu and umiatunil, and will bo resented 
accordingly. Sometimes, Indeed, the vociproentod tooling (oiroumstance 
and opportunity ponnittiiig) will prove stviuig onough to luflnoo sexual 
rolationn. Ueasou will then gononiUy ovorpowor iustiiiot, and tlio fooling, 
aroused unaworo, will jirolMibly bo ohangod itilo ropnlslon. li’urllipr, the 
influonco reacts in tlio sumo way on wo .on, who, partiouhirly if they are 
strongly sexual, oxporionoo involuiiltwy HOiiHations of ilisliki) or antagon- 
ism on association with inyorts. Tliorc is, howovor, ono torrihlo reality 
for the invert to face, no matter how much ho may wish to avoid it and 
seek to deceive himself. There oxiBCs for him an ivlnumt abaolnte lack 
of any gennino satisfaotion either in Iho way of tho ad'ooUons or desires. 
His whole life is passed in vainly seeking and desiring the male, the 
antithesis of his nature, and in consorting with inverts ho must perforce 
be content with the male in form only, the shadow without the substance, 
Indeed, one invert necessarily regards another ns being of the same 
undesired female sex as himself, and for this reason it will be found that, 
while friendships between inverts frequently exist (and these are eharao- 
teristieally feminine, unstable, and liable to betrayal), love-attachments 
are less common, and when they occur must naturally be based upon 
considerable self-deception. Venal gratifleationB are always, of course, 
as possible as they are unsatisfactory, and here perhaps some of the 

tt - 

1 Jak/rhuoh fUr aesnuillc Zimcltenatufen, vol. viii, 1900, p. 712. 

SHirschfold, Die JlomoaemiuUtlit, p. 270 et seq. 
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poouliaritios of taste aeeonipanying inversion may admit of elucidation. 
In considering tho peculiar predilection shown by inverts for youths of 
inferior social position, for the wearers of uniforms, and for AT-TratnA 
physical development and virility not necessarily accompanied by intel- 
lectuality, regard must be had to the probable conduct of women placed 
in a position of complete irresponsibility combined with absolute freedom, 
of action and every opportuniiy for promiscuity. It seems to me that 
the importance of recognizing tho underlying female element in inversion, 
eannot be too strongly insisted upon.” 

"The majority" [of inverts], writes “Z,” "differ in no detail of 
their outward appearance, their physique, or their dress from normal 
men. They are athletic, masculine in habit, frank in manner, passing 
through society year after year without arousing a suspicion of their 
inner temperament; were it not so, society would long ago have had its 
eyes opened to the amount of perverted sexuality it harbors.” These 
lines were written, not in opposition to the more subtle distinctions 
pointed out above, but in refutation of the vulgar error whieh, confuses 
the typical invert with the painted and pettiooated creatures who appear 
in police-oQurts from time to time, and whose portraits are presented by 
Lombroso, Legludio, etc. On another occasion the same writer remarked, 
while expressing general agreement with tho idea of a pseudoscxual 
attractions “Tho liaison is by no means always sought and begun hy the 
person who is abnormally constitated. I mean that 1 can cite cases of 
decided males who have made up to inverts, and have found their happi- 
ness in the rcclprocatod passion. One pronounced male of this sort, again, 
once said to me, 'men are so much more affectionate than women.' 
[Precisely the same words were used by one of my subjects.] Also, the 
Uaison springs up now and then quite accidentally through juxtaposition, 
when it is diffloult to say whether either at the outset had an inverted 
tendency of any marked quality. In these cases the sexual relation seems 
to come on as a heightening of comradely affection, and is found to he 
pleasurable — sometimes, I think, discovered to he safe as well as satis- 
fying. On tlie other hand, so far as I know, it is extremely rare to 
observe a permanent liaison between two pronounced inverts. 

The tendency to pseudosexual attraction in the homosexual woflid 
thus seem to involve a preference for normal persons. How far this is 
the case it seems difficult to state positively. Usually, one may say, an 
invert falls in love (exactly as in the case of a normal person) without 
any intellectual calculation as to the temperamental ability to return 
the affection which the object of his love may possess. Naturally, how- 
ever, there cannot be any adequate return of the ntfecUon in the absence 
of on actual or latent homosexual disposition. On this point an Ameri- 
can correspondent (E, C.), with a wide knowledge of inversion in many 
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Iftiiils, Wl’ilog: “One of your purri>ai)oiuli«nt'i iU>(.‘li\rw Unit luvovla long Jor 
Bfxiinl relations witli jionuiil men rulhor than -with one anollipf'. U Uijj 
be true, 1 have never once found it oxonnililled in nil niy wide exporieuea 
of inverts) anti I have submitted his assertion to jnovo tlnm 60. These 
liavo replied invariably that unless a man is liiiuhelf homosuxuiil, nearly 
all the pleasure of fellatio is aliaunt. Tire fact is, the majority of inverts 
flock together not from oxigonoy, hut from choice. The mere sexual oot 
is, if anything, far loss the sole object between inverts than it is between 
normal men and women. Why aiiould the invert sigh for intercourse 
■with normal men, 'where mutual conirdences and sympathies and love 
•would be out of the question f Personally, 1 decline to commit fellatio 
with a man who is given to women; the thought of it is repugnant to 
me. And this is tire attitude 'with every invert 1 have questioned. The 
nearest approaeh to confirmation of your eorrespondent’a theory hoe been 
wlien an extremely feminine invert here and there has admitted the wish 
that a certain normal man were inverted, indeed, the temperamental 
gamut of inversion is itself broad enough to embrace the most •widely 
divergent ideals. As my furthest-reaching demands attain fruition in 
the genllo and pretty hoy, so his own robuster affinity resides in me. 
If inverts were actually women, then indeed the uoruuil male would be 
their ideal. But inverts are not women. Inverts aro males capable of 
liassionate friendship, and their ideal is the male who will give thorn 
luissiounta friendship in ratum." 

la at least 24, piMlhibly iniiny more, of my umlo cases tlierc 
is a luarlcod contrast, luul in a still lnrt>w niuiibur a loss-marked 
contrast, between the Hiibjoct and the iiidiviciiuils lio is attracted 
to; cither he is of somowhat Ceminiuc and sensitive imtuie, and 
admires more simple and virile imUircs, or ho is fairly vigoixuis 
and admires boys who are often of lower social dess. Inverted 
women also ore attracted to more clinging feminine persoEB.^ 
A sexual attraction for boya is, no doubt, as Moll points out, 
^t form of inversion which comes nearest to normal sexuality, 
for the subject of it usually approaches nearer to the average 
man in physical and mental diaposilion. The reason of this 
is obvious: boys resemble women, and therefore it requires a 
less profound organic twist to become sexually attracted to 
them. Anyone who has watched private tlieatricals in boys’ 

1 "Men," remarks Q., “tend to fall in love with hoys or youths, 
boys or youths with grown men, feminine natures with virile natures 
end mce versd, and filfereut races with each other." 
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schools will have observed how easy it is lor boys to personate 
women Successfully, and it is well known that until the middle 
of tlie seventeenth century women’s parts on the stage were 
always taken by boys, whether or not with injury to their own 
or other people’s morals, It is also worthy of note that in 
Greece, where homosexualiiy flourished so extensively, and ap- 
parently with so little accompaniment of neurotic degeneration, 
it was often held that only boys under 18 shoflld be loved ; so 
that the love of boys merged into love of women. About 18 
of my cases are moat strongly attracted to youths, — ^preferably 
of about the age of 18 to 20, — and they are, for the most part, 
among the more normal and healthy of the cases. A preference 
for older men, or else a considerable degree of indifference to ago 
alone, is more common, and perhaps indicates a deeper degree of 
perversion. 

Putting aside the age of the ohject'desired, it must be said 
that there is a distinctly general, though not universal, tendency 
lor sexual inverts to approach, fte feminine type, either in psy- 
chic disposition or physical constitution, or both.® I cannot say 
how far this is explained by the irritable nervous system and deli- 
cate health which are so often associated with inversion, though 
this is certainly an important factor. Although the invert him- 
self may stoutly afBrm his masculinity, and although this femi- 
ninity may not be very obvious, its wide prevalence may be 


1 Stubbes, in hia Anatomy of Ahuses, affirmed that "players and 
play-hannters in their scoret oonolaves play the Sodomites," and re- 
fers to some recent examples of men who had been desperately enam- 
oured of player-boys thus clad in. women’s apparel, so far as to solicit 
them by words, by letters, even actually to abuse them. Later on, in 
1633 Prvnue, in his Hiatrio-Mastia (part 1, p. 208 et seg.j, strongly 
condemned "this putting on of woman’s array" by actors on the same 
around, and adds that he has heard credibly reported of a scholar 
of Baliiol College that he whs violently enamoured of a boy-player. 
In Japan, again where, as In China, woman’s parte are talmn 
by men {not always youths), the homosexuality of these players bo 
eime, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, so notorious 
that they constituted a class requiring special regulation as Joro, or 

prostitutes. the earliest nmdern Jeters on* 

homosexuality, like HBssli.. See Hirschfeld, 

JahrJyuoli fUf semelle Ztmaeh^ivfen, vol. viii, 1900, P. I®* 
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asserted with considoraWo Jissnraucc, and by jio moons only 
among Uio small iiiinority of inverts wlio take an exclusively 
passive rble, -though in Uiobo it is nsmilly most marked, lu this 
1 am confirmed by Q., who writes: “lii all, or certainly ahnost 
all, the cases of congenital male inverts (excluding psycliosexual 
liermaphrodites) that I know thcro has boon a remarkable sen- 
sitivencss and delicacy of aontimeul, sympathy, and an intuitive 
habit of mind, such as we generally associate witli tlie feminine 
sex, even though the body might be quite masculine in its form 
and habit.^'^ When, however, a distinguished invert said to 
Moll: “We are all wometi; that we do not deny,” h 0 
the matter in too extreme a fonn. The feminine traits of the 
homosexual are not usually of a conspicuous character. “I be- 
lieve that inverts of plainly feminine nature arc rare exceptions,” 
wrote Hacke-.^ and that statement may be accepted even by 
llioso who emphasize tlio prevalence of feminine traits among 
inverts. 

Ill inverted womoii somo dogveu of masculinity or boyish- 
ness is equally prevalent, and it is not usually [omul in ths 
women to whom tlioy arc atiraolod. hlvon iii inversion tho need 
for a certain sexual op])oaiTion — the longing for aoiuotliing 
which tho lover himself docs not possess — still prevails. It 
expresses itself sometimes in an altrocUou belwoeu persons of 
different race and color. I am told that in Amorioau prisons for 
women Lesbian relationships are Rpceially frequent between 
white and black womon.3 ^ similar affinity is found among the 

1 Similarly Numa Praolorhis assorts {Jalvihuoli (Hr se/sueUe 
Zuoisohenstufen, vol. viii, p. 732) -that even tlio moat virile homosexual 
niStt exhibit femmine tiaits, and adds that we could scarcely expect 
it to be otherwise when we find how constantly homosexual women 
show masculine traits. 

2 Nlloke, “Die Diagnose der IlomosexuoUtilt,” 'Nmrologiaehet 
Oentralblatt, April 16, 1008. 

3 So also among American boarding-school girls. Thus Margaret 
Otis (Jowmtji of Atnormal Psychology, Juno, 1013) has described 
the attraction which negro girls exert on -white girls at school. The 
•correspondence of these lovers, and sometimes their method of sex 
grati-fication, may occasionally bo of an even coarsely passionate 
nature. 
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Arabs, «saya Kochcr; and if an Arab woman has a Ijesbian 
Iriend tlie latter is nsually European. In Cochin China, too, 
according to Lorion, whUe the Chinese are chiefly active peder- 
asts, the Annamites are chiefly passive. 

It must, however, be remembered that, in normal love, 
homogamy, tlie attraction of the like, prevails over heterogamy, 
the attraction of the nnlike, which is chiefly confined to those 
features which belong to the sphere of the secondary sexual 
characters the same appears to be true in inversion, and the 
homosexual are probably, on the whole, more attracted by the 
traits which they seem to themselves to possess than by those 
which are foreign to themselves.^ 

Phtsioal Abnohmaiatiis, — ^The circumstaneSa iindei 
which many of my cases were investigated often made informa- 
tion under this head difiicult to obtain, or to verify. In at least 
4 eases the penis is very large, while in at least 3 it is 
small and undeveloped, v^ilh small and flabby testes. It seems 
probable that variations in these two directions are both com- 
mon, but it is doubtful whether they possess as much signifi- 
cance as the tendency to infantilism of the sexual organs in 
inverted women seems to possess. Hirschfeld considers tiiat the 
genital organs of inverts resemble those of normal people. Ha 
finds, however, that phimosis is rather common.^ 

More significant, perhaps, than specifically genital pecul- 
iarities are the deviations found in the general conformation 

iSee "Sexual Selection In Man,” vol. iv of tbese Studies, 
SHirBohfeld {Die UomoaeaiuaMtdt, p. 283) found that B5 per 
cent, of inverts are attracted to qualities unlike their own, and^^ 
per cent, to qualities resembling iheir own, without regard to whether 
tiiese qualities belonged to the secondary sexual sphere. It may bo 
added that as regards the age of the persons they are attracted to, 
nirschfeld {p. 281) admits two main groups, each including about 
45 per cent, of the homosexual; epkeiopMUt, attracted to youths be- 
tween 14 and 21, and androphiU, attracted to adults in the prime of 
life. This division, as may be seen from the histories included in 
the present volume, seems to hold good of British aud Americaii 
inverts. 

8 Hirschfeld, Die HomosemaUtat, ch. v. 
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ol the body.i In at leiast 2 ojihcs tl)ore are woll-drevelopod 
breasts, in 1 the breasts swclliug and bci-oiniiig rod.2 ii; i 
tbero are “monstruaP’ phenonieua, pliysiciil and psycliic, recur- 
ring every lour weeks. In several cases the iiips ai-o broad and, 
tlie anus rounded, while some are sidllful in throwing a ball. One 
was born with a double squint. At least 2 wore 7 months’ chil- 
dren. In the previous chapter I have referred to the tendency to 
hypertrichosis and occasionally oligotrichosis among inverted 
women j among the men it is the latter condition which seems 
more common, and in several cases the bodies are bn.iV]Bs f;^ gj 
with bnt scanty hair. A few are left-handed, though not per- 
haps an abnormal proportion.^ The sexual characters of the 
handwriting are in some cases clearly inverted, the men writing 
a feminine hand and the women a masculine hand.'* A high 
feminine voice is somotimos found.'’ 

A marked characteristic of many inverts, though one not 
easy of pvociso dorinitioii, is thoir ydidhtnluoss of ajipoarnnee, 
and frequently child-like faces, equally in both so.vcs. This has 

1 JCrU/ITl-lSbing; IqHh of an in verted piiyHioiuu (a man of mamiline 
development and taaten) who liad had Hoxnal relniiona with (100 more 
or less inverted wen. He observed no lencleiiuy to m‘.\nal innlformntion 
among them, but very tveviuenUy an ai)))i'oxiraatlon to a feminine form 
of body, as •well as insnllioieui hair, dellealo eoniplesion, mul high 
voice, Woll-dovolopi'd breasts wore not rare, anil sumo 10 per. cent 
showed a taste for feminine occnpalions, 

2 A similar condition of gyueeowasty has been observed in con- 
neotion with inversion by Moll, Laurent, Wey, etc. Olano {"La 
Sooreeion Mamarin eu los Invertidos Hexualos,’’ Arohivos de Orimi- 
nologia, May, 1902, p. 306) further observed a certain amount of 
mammary seoretion in an inverted man, 20 years of age, in Lima. 

sHirschfeld finds 7 per cent inverts left-handed, and 8 per cent 
^ctly BO. Fliess attaches special importance to left-handcdness in 
mversion, believing that in left-handed men feminine secondary sexual 
characters are marked, and in left-handed women masculine sexual 
character {Der Allmf dea Lehona, 1006). I am not prepared to deny 
this statement, but more evidence is needed. 

4 This point has been disoussod by Hirsellfeld, Dio nomoaeomaUtdt, 

pp. 166-8, 

s Bloch {The Seamal Life of Ow Time, p. 600) attaches im- 
"portanee to this peculiarity, but it must be remembered that a high- 
pitched voice occurs frequently in undoubtedly heterosexual men in 
whom it seems often associated with high intellectual ability (Have- 

1np1r iniio A n-f 900 ^ 
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often been remarked,! and is prononneed among many of my 
subjects?’ 

The frequent inability of male inverta to whistle was first 
pointed out by TJlrichs, and Hirschfeld has found it in 23 per 
cent. Many of my cases confess to this inability, while some 
of the women iaverts can whistie admirably. Although this 
inability of male inverta is only found among a minority, I am 
quite satisfied that it is well marked among a considerable 
minority. One of my eorrespondenis, M. N., writes to mo: 
“With regard to the general inability of inverts to whistle (I 
am not able to do so myself), their fondness for green (my 
favorite color), their feminine caligraphy, skill at female occu- 
pations, etc., these aU seem to me but indications of the one 
principle. To go still farther and ineludo trivial things, few 
inveits even smoke in the same manner and with the same 
enjoyment as a man; they have seldom the male facility at 
games, cannot throw at a mark with precision, or even spit I” 

Nearly all these peculiarities indicate a minor degree of 
nervous disturbance and lead to modification, as my correspond- 
ent points out, in a feminine direction. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that they by no means necessarily imply inversion. 
Shelley, for instance, was unable to whistle, though he never 
gave an indication of inversion ; but he was a person of somewhat 
abnormal and feminine organization, and he illustrates the tend- 
ency of these apparently very insignificant functional anomaHes 
to be correlated with other and more important psychic anom- 
alies. 

The greater part of these various anatomical peculiarities 
and functional anomalies point, more or less clearly, to the preva- 
lence among inverts of a tendency to infantilism, combined with 
feminism in men and masculinism in women.^ This tendency is 

1 See, e.g., HiracMeld, Die Eomoaewualitat, p. 161. 

2 On the general eigne of these conditions, see, e.g., H. Meigc, 
"L’lnfantilisme, Le Ffiminisine et les Hermaphrodites Antiques,” 
I/Anthropologie. 1895} also Hastings ailford, "Infantilism,” L<mcet,* 
Fehruary 28 and March 7, 1914. 
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denied by Hirechfeld, bni it ia oCloii well jiulicatcd among the 
subjects whoso histories I have boon able to present, ai"d is in- 
deed suggested by Hirfichreld’s own elaborate results; so that 
it can scarcely be passed over. I regard it as highly significant 
and it is in harmony with all that we are learning to know 
regarding the important part played by the internal secretions, 
alike in inversion and the general bodily modifications in an 
infantile, feminine, and mascnlinc direction. 

If we are justified in believing that there ia a tendency for 
inverted persons to be somewhat arrested in development, ap- 
proaching the child type, we may connect this fact with the 
sexual precocity aometimes marked iu invorta, for precocity is 
commonly accompanied by rapid arrest of development. 

A correspondent, who is himself inverted, furnishes the following 
notes of cases ho is well acquainted wiili; I quote them hero, as they 
illustrate the anomalies commonly found: — 

1. A., male, oldest oliild of iypioally nourotio family Throe chil- 
dren in all: 2 male and 1 female. Tl»e other 2 are somewhat eccentric, 
unsocial, and sexually frigid, 1 iu a murknet degree. The curious 
point about this case is that A., the only one of the family posscBsod 
of mental ability and social qualiflcations, Hhonlil be inverted. Parents’ 
marriage was very ill-asaortod and inlmnnonimis, the father heing of 
great stature and the mother abnormally small and of highly nervous 
Lemporament, both of feeble health. Ancestry nnlortunuto, espoeially on 
mother’s side. 

2. B., male, invert, younger of 2 sons, no other ohildren, has ox* 
^romely feminine disposition and appenraneo, of oonsidomblo personal 
attraction, and has great musical talent. Penis very small and marked 
breast-development. 

3. C., male, invert, yo\ingcr of 2 sons, no other children, Interval 
'd six years between first and second son. Parents’ marriago one of great 
aSection, but degenerate ancestry on mother’s side. Cancer and scrofula 
in. family. 

4. B., male, invert, second child of 6; remainder girls. Of humble 
social position. Considerable depravity evinced by all the members of 
this family, with the exception of D., who alone proved steady, honest, 
and industrious. 

6. E., mole, invert, second son of family of 3, the youngest child 
Tjcing a girl, stillborn. Of extreme neurotic temperament fostered by 
upbringing. Effeminate in build and disposition; musically gifted. 
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0. S,, male, invert, aocoud cliild of family of 6. Eldest child a girl, 
died im youth. After F, a boy G., a girl H., and another girl stillborn, 
Parents badly matched; mother of considerable mental and physical 
strength; father last representative of moribund stock, the result of inter- 
marriage. Children all resembling father in appearance and mother in 
disposition, prink-tendency in both boys, to which F.’s death at the age 
of 30 was mainly due. G. committed suicide some years later. The girl 
H. married into a family with worse ancestry than her own. Has two 
children: — 

7. I. and 3., hoy and girl, both inverted as far as I am able to 
judge. The boy was bom with some deformity of the feet and ankles; 
is of effeminate tastes and appearance. Boy resembles mother, and girl, 
who is of great physical development, resembles father. 

The same correspondent adds; — 

“I have noticed little abnormal with regard to the genital formation 
of inverts. There are, however, frequent abnormalities of proportion in 
their figures, the hands and feet being noticeably smaller and more 
shapely, the waist more marked, the body softer and less muscular. 
Almost invariably there is either cranial malformation or the head ap- 
proaches the feminine in type and shape.” 


Autistic and otiiee Aptitudes. — ^AU avocations are repre- 
sented among inverts. Among the subjects here dealt with are 
found, at one end 6f the scale, numerous manual workers, and 
at the other end an equal number, sometimes of aristocratic 
family, who exercise no profession at ah. There are 13 physi- 
cians, 9 men of letters, at least 7 are engaged in commercial 
life, 6 are artists, architects, or composers, 4 are or have been 
actors. These figures cannot give any due to the relative extent 
of inversion in various occupations, bnt they indicate that no 
dass of occupation fumiehes a safeguard against inversion. 

There are, however, certdn avocations to which inverts 
seem especially cahed.^ One of ihe chief of these la liter^&re. 
The apparent predominance of physicians is easily e^licable. 
The frequency with which literature is represented is probably 
more genuine. Here, indeed, inverts seem to find the highest 
degree of success and reputation. At least half a dozen of my 


iMerzhach has dealt with thejendencw of inverts to ad^ 
special profesaiona: "HomoaexuahtM und Beruf, Jahriitoh ptr 
neoiuelle jSwischensiuf0ii, 'VOl. iv, 1002. 
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subjects are succcBsiul men of letters, and I could easily add 
others by going outside tlio group of Histories included lb this 
study. They especially cultivate those regions of helles-httres 
■whidi lie on the borderland between prose and verso. Though 
they do not usually attain much eminence in poetry, they are 
often very accomplished writers of verso. They may be attracted 
to history, but rarely attempt tasks of great magnitude, involv- 
ing much patient labor, though to this rule there are exceptions. 
Pure science seems to have relatively little attraction for the 
homosexual.^ 

An examination of my Histories reveals the interesting fact 
that 45 of the subjects, or in the proportion of 56 per cent., 
possess artistic aptitudes of varying degree. Galton found, from 
the investigation of nearly 1000 persons, that the average show- 
ing artistic tastes in England was only about 30 per cent. It 
must also be said that my figures are probably below the truth, 
as no special point was made of investigating the matter, and 
also that in some eases the aitietie ability is of higli order, 

It is siiggostod that Adler’s tlieory of Jlfiwfomor%/coif— aooording 
to wliidi wo roaot stranuously against our gongonital organic defects and 
fortify them into virtuos— may Iw aiiplicd to tlio invert’s aoquiremont 
of arlistio abilities (O. Rosonstoin, “Dio Xlmoricn dor Organraindorwoi- 
tigkeit und die Bisoxualitllb,’* Jahrlmih fur Payohoamlytiadke For- 
whungen, vol. ii, 1010, p. 308). This theory is in some oases of valuable 

1 Moll’s experioneo in Germany also reveals the prevaloneo o{ 
inversion among literary men, thongli, of all oeeupatlons, be found 
the highest proportion among actors, Jllgor has roforrod to tbe fie- 
quonoy of hotnosoxuality among barbers, 1 have boon told that among 
Loudon hairdrossers homosexuality is so prevalent that there is even 
n special attitude which the client may adopt in the chair to make 
knqs?n that he is an invert. Dr. Riernnn informs me that in Chicago, 
also, inversion is specially prevalent among barbers, and he adds that 
he is acquainted with two cases among women-barbers, a relatively 
large proportion. It is not diiBcnlt to understand this, bearing in 
mind me close physical association between the barber and his client. 
“W.i G, was a barber’s assistant,” writes one of my subjects, "and 
I took an immense fanay to him at first sight. He used to lather 
me, and the touch of his fingers was a delight. Iiater on he shaved 
me and I always looked forward to going to the barber’s. If he wdre 
net able to attend to me I felt an incredible sinking of heart. The 
whole day seemed dull and useless. I used to make a mark in iny 
pooket-diaiy every time he shaved me.” 
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application, but it socms doubtful to me whether it is very profitable in 
the pB^sent connection. The artistio aptitudes of inverts may bettor be 
regarded as part of their organic tendencies than as a reaction agoinat 
those tendencies. In this connection I may quote the remarks of on 
American correspondent, himself homosexual : "Regarding the conneotior, 
between inversion and artistic capacity, so far as I con see, the tempera, 
ment of every invert seems to strive to find artistio expression — crudely 
or otherwise. Inverts, as a rule, seek tiie paths of life that lie in pleasant 
places; their resistance to opposing obstacles is elastic, their work is 
never strenuous ( if they can help it), and their accomplishments hardly 
ever of practical use. This is all true of the born artist, as well. Both 
inverts and artists are inordinately fond of praise; both yearn for a 
life where admiration is the reward for little energy. In a word, they 
seem to be ‘born tired,’ begotten by parents who were tired, too.” 

Hirschfeld {Die Eomoaeamalitat, p. 86) gives a list of pictures and 
Bculptures which specially appeal to the homosexual. Prominent among 
them are representations of St. Sebastian, Gainsborough’s Blue Boy, 
Vandyok’s youthful men, the Hermes of Praxiteles, Michelangelo’s Slave, 
Rodin’s and Meunier’s working-men types. 

As regards mnaio, my oases reveal the aptitude which has been 
remarked by others as peculiarly common among inverts. It has-been 
extravagantly said that all musicians are inverts; it is certain that 
various famous musicians, among the dead and the living, have been 
homosexual. Ingegnieros speaks of a “genito-musical symssthesia,” 
analogous to color-hearing, in this connection. Calesia states (Archivio 
di PsicldoAria, 1900, p, 209) that 60 per cent, inverts are musiciaiiB. 
HirBelifcld {Die Ilomoseioualiilit, p. 600) regards this estimate as exces- 
sive, but he himself elsewhere states (p. 175) that 98 per cent, of male 
inverts aro greatly attracted to music, the women being decidedly less 
attracted. Oppenheim (in a paper summarized in the Newologiaohe 
Oentralblalt for June 1, 1910, and the Aliemat and TJowologist for Hov,, 
1910) well remarks that the musical disposition is marked by a great 
emotional instability, and this instability is a disposition to nervousness. 
It is thus that neurasthenia is so common among musicians. The 
musician has not been rendered nervous by the music, but he orvSPhio 
nervousness (as also, it may be added, his disposition to homosexuality) 
to the same disposition to which he owes his musical aptitude. 'Moreover, 
the musician is frequently one-sided in his gifts, and the possession of a 
single hypertrophied aptitude is itself closely related to the neuropathic 
and peychopathio diathesis. 

The tendency to dramatic aptitude — ^foiind among a large 
proportion of my subjecta who have never been professional 
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actors — ^has attracted tlio attention of previous investigators in 
this field. 1 ThuSj Moll refers to the frequency of artistfe, and 
especially dramatic, talent among inverts, and remarks that 
the cause is doubtful. After pointing out that the lie which 
they have to bo perpetually living renders inverts always actors, 
he goes on to say : — 

* Apart fram iltis, it seems to me that the capacity and the inolino- 
tion to conceive aituationa and to reprcaent them in a masterly mannei 
oorreaponds to an abnormal predisposition of the ncryoua system, just 
aa does sexual inyersion; so that both phenomena are due to the same 
source. 

I am in agreement with this statement; the congenitally in- 
verted may, I believe, be looked upon as a class of individuals 
exhibiting nervous characters which, to some extent, approxi- 
mate them to persons of artistic genius. The dramatic and 
artistic aptitudes of inverts are, thoroforo, partly due to the cir- 
cumstances of the invert^s life, which render him necessarily an 
actor, — and in some few cases lead him into a love of cleceptioa 
comparable with that of a hysterical woman, — and partly, it is 
probable, to a congenital uorvous predisposition allied to the pre- 
disposition to dramatic aptitude. 

One of my oorroapondentB has long been mtornsted in tho frequency 
of inversion among aotoi'a and actrossos. lie know an inverted actor who 
told him he adopted tho profosaion bociiuae it wbuld enable him to 
indulge Ilia prooliviiy; but, on. tho wholo, he rogftvda tlila tendency as 
due to "hitherto unconsidcred imaginative flexibilities and curiosities in 
the individual. The actor, em hypoiheai, is one who works himsoH by 
sympathy (intellectual and emotional) into etates of psychological being 
that are not his own. He learns to comprehend — ^nay, to live himself 

""iSeo, e.g., “Vom Weibmann auf der Bllhne,” JaTwbwh fiir 
tecmelle Zimadhmaiufw, vol. iii, 1901, p. S13. It is curious to find a 
medicolegal record of this connection long before inversion was recog- 
nized. In June, 1833 (see Annual Register under this date), a man 
died wbo had lived as a kept woman under the name of Eliza Ed- 
wards. He was very effeminate in appearance, with beautiful hair. 
In ringlets two feet long, and a cracked voice; he played female parte 
in the theater, "in the first line of tragedy,” and "appeared as a 
meat lady-like woman.” The coroner's jury “strongly recommended 
to the proper authorities that some means may be adopted in the 
disposal of the body which will mark the ignominy of the crime.” 
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into—reltttions wliioli were Dri^nall^ alien to Ms nature. The capacity 
for do 2 hg thie—what makes a born actor — implies a faculty for extend* 
ing his artistically acquired experience into life. In the process of hie 
trade, therefore, ho becomes at all points sensitive to human emotions,, 
and, sexuality being Uio most intellectually undetermined of the appetites 
after hunger, the actor might discover in Mmsclf a sort of sexual indiffer- 
ence, out of which a sexual aberration could easily arise. A man devoid 
of tills imaginative flexibility could not be a successful actor. The man 
who poBsesaes it would be exposed to divagations of the sexual instinct 
imder esthetical or merely wanton influences. Something of the same 
kind is applicable to musicians and artists, in whom sexual Inversion 
prevails beyond the average.^ They are oonditioned by their eslhotioel 
faculty, and encouraged by the circumstances of their life to feel and 
express the whole gamut of emotional experience. Thus they get on 
environment which (unless they are sharply otherwise differentiated) 
leads easily to experiments in passion. All ibis joins on to what you 
call the ‘variational diathesis’ of men of genius. But I should seek the 
explanation of the phenomenon less in the original sexual constitution 
than in the exercise of sympathetic, assimilative emotional qualities, 
powerfully stimulated and acted on by the conditions of the, individual's 
life. The artist, the singer, the actor, tiie painter, are more exposed to 
the influences out of which sexual differentiation in an abnormal direc- 
tion may arise. Some persons are certainly made abnormal by nature, 
others, of this sympathetic artistic temperament, may become so through 
their sympathies plus their conditions of life.” It is possible there may 
be some element of truth in this view, which my correspondent regarded 
08 purely hypothetical. 

In this connection I may, perhaps, mention a moxal quality 
which is very often associated with dramatic aptitude, and also 
with minor degrees of nervous degeneration, and that is vanity 
and the love of applause. While among a considerable section 
of inverts it is not more marked than among the non-iuverted, 
if not, indeed, less marked, among another section it is 4£«nd 
in an exaggerated degree. In at least one of my eases vanity and 
delight in admiration, both as regards personal qualities and 
artistic productions, reach an almost morbid extent. And tide 
quotations from letters written hy various others of my subjects 
show a curious complacency in. ihe description of their personal 
physical characters, markedly absent in other casca. It is sug- 
gested by Alexander Schmid) on the basis of Adler’s views, that 
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this vanity, which sometimes in llio inverted ariist becomes an 
exalted pride, as of a guardian of siu-red mysteries, may Se re- 
garded as an effoTt to seenro a compensation for tlie oonscions- 
ness of fominme defect. ^ 

Tile extreme type of this prcoocupation with personal heaufy ia 
represented by the history of himaolf sent by a young Italian of good 
family to Zola in tbo hope — ^itsolf a sign of vanity — ^that the distinguished 
novelist would make it the Buhject of one of his works. The history is 
reproduced in the Arohives d’AntIvropologie Oiwiinelle (1804) and in 
L‘Eomoseanutlk4 et lea Typea Somoaemela (1010) by "Dr. Lanpta" 
{Or. Saint-Paul). I quote the following passage: “At tlio age of 18 
I was, with, few dififereneea, what I am now (at 23). I am rather below 
the medium height (1.66 metres), well proportioned, slender, but not 
lean. My torso is superb; a sculptor could find nothing ng^nst it, and 
would not find it very different from that of Antinofis. My back is very 
arched, perhaps too much, so; and my hips are very developed; my pelvis 
is broad, like a woman’s; my knees slightly approximate; my feet are 
small; my hands superb; the fingers curved back and with glistening 
noils, rosy and polished, out squarely like those of ancient statues. My 
nock is long and round, the nape charmingly adorned with downy hairs. 
My head is charming, and at 18 was more so. The oval of it is perfect 
and strikes all by its infantine form. At 23 T am to ho taken for 17 
at most. My oomplaxioii is while and losy, deepening at the faintest 
emotion. The forehead is not benntiful; it reendes sUgliUy and is hollow 
at the temples, hut, fortunately, It is ImU-eovered liy long hair, of a 
dark blonde, which curls naturally. Tho head is porfeel in form, beeauao 
of the early hair, but on oxaniinatioii Uiero Js nn raorraous i>roliibcranco 
at the occiput. My eyes are oval, of a gray blue, with dark chestnut 
eyelashes and thick, arched eyebrows. My eyes aro very liquid, hut 
with dark circles, and bistered; and they are subject to slight temporary 
inflammation. My mouth is fairly large, with thick red lips, the lower 
pendent; they tell mo I have the Austrian mouth. My teeth are dnz- 
zlin|^ though three are decayed and stopped; fortunately, they cannot be 
seen.’ ' My ears are small and with very colored lobes. My chin ia 
very fat, and at 18 it was smooth and velvety as a woman's; at present 
iliere is a slight heard, ahvaye shaved. Two beauty spots, black and 
velveiy, on my left cheek, contrast with my blue eyes. My nose is thin 
pud straight, with delicate nostrils and a slight, almost insensible 
curve. My voice is gentle, and people always regret that I have not 
learned to sing.” This description is noteworthy as a detailed portrait 

. 1 A. Sehmid, “Zur Homosexualitilt, Zentralblatt fur psyoho- 

(uiaVuae, ycl, 1, 1913, p. 237, 
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of a sexual inveit of a certain type; the whole history is interesting and 
instructive. 

Certain peculiarities in taste as regards costume have 
rightly or wrongly been attributed to inverts,— apart froin the 
tendency of a certain gi’oup to adopt feminine habits, — and may 
here be mentioned. Tardieu many years ago referred to the 
taste for keeping the neck uncovered. This peculiarity may 
occaBionally be observed amoug inverts, especially the more 
artistic among them. The cause does not appear to be precisely 
vanity so much as that physical consciousness which is so curi- 
ously marked in inverts, and induces the more feminine among 
them to cultivate feminine grace of form, and the more mas- 
culine to emphasize tlie masculine athletic habit. 

It has also been remarked that inverts exhibit a preference 
for green garments. In. Some dneedi were for this reason called 
galbamti. Chevalier remarks that some years ago a hand of 
pederasts at Paris wore green cravats as a badge. This decided 
preference for green is well marked in several of my cases of both 
sexes, and in some at least the preference certainly arose spon- 
taneously. Green (as Jastrow and others have shown) is very 
rarely the favorite color of adults of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
ihougb some inquirers have formd it to be more commonly a 
preferred color among children, especially girls, and it is more 
often preferred by women than by men.^ The favorite color 
among normal women, and indeed very often among normal men, 
though here not so often as blue, is red, and it is notable that of 
recent years there has been a fashion for a red tie to be adopted 
by inverts as their badge. This is especially marked among the 
"fairies” (as a fellator is there termed) in Hew York, .^t is 
red," writes an American correspondent, himself inverted, “that 
has become almost a synonym for sexual inversion, not only in 
the minds of inverts themselves, but in the popular mind. To 

1 See for a Bummaiy of various statistics in several countries, 
Havelock Bills, Man and Woaian, 6th ed., 1914, p. 174; also ib,, "The 
Psychology of Populo/r Monililyf Aiigu&t ftiid SeptemUer, 

IQOO. 
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wear a red necktie on tlio street is to invile remarks from news- 
Ijoys and otliers — ^roinarks that liavo tlie praetieoa of inverts for 
their theme. A friend told me once that when a grou]) of street- 
boys caught sight o£ the rod necktie ho was wearing they sucked 
their fingers in. imitation of fellatio. Male prostitutes wlio walk 
tlie streets of Philadelphia and New York almost invariably wear 
red neckties. It is the badge of all their tribe. The rooms of 
many of my inverted friends have red as tlie prevailing color in 
decorations. Among my classmates, at iho medical school, few 
ever had the courage to wear a red tie; those who did never 
repeated the experiment.” 

MottAL ATa'iT 0 DE OF oMtJs Intbut. — ^T here is some interest 
in tracing the invert’s own attitude toward his anomaly, and 
his estimate of its morality. As my cases are not patients seek- 
ing to be cured o£ their peiworsion, this attitude cannot be talcen 
for granted. I have noted the moral attitude in 57 cases. In 8 
the subjects loathe themselves, and have fought in vain against 
their pervorsion, which they often regard as a sin. Nine or ten 
are doubtful, and have little to say in jiistifieation of their con- 
dition, which they regard ns perhaps morbid, a “moral disease.” 
One, while thinking it right to gratify his natural instincts, 
admits that they may bo vices. 'Phe remainder, a largo majority 
(including all the women) are, on the otlior hand, emphatic in 
their assertion that their moral position is precisely the same 
as that of tlio normally constitulod individual, on tlie lowest 
ground a matter of taste, and at least two stale that a homo- 
sexual relationship should be rognrded as sacramonial, a holy 
matrimony; two or three even regard inverted love as nobler than 
or^^ry sexual love ; several add tlio proviso that there should 
be consent and imderslanding on both sides, and no attempt at 
seduction. The chief regret of 3 or 8 is the double life they are 
obliged to lead. 

When inverts have clearly faced and realized their own 
nature it is not so much, it seems, their conscience that worries 
thssm, or even the fear of the police, as tlie attitude of the world. 
An American correspondcait writes; “It is the fear of public 
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opinion tiiai hnuga above them like the Bword of Damocles. This 
fear 38 the heritage of alL of us. It is not the fear of conscience 
and is not engendered by a feeling of wrongdoing. Katherj. 
it is a eilcnt submission to prejudices that meet us on every 
side. The true normal attitude of the sexual invert (and I 
have known hundreds) with regard to his particular passion' 
is not essentially different from that of the normal man with 
regard to his.” 

It is noteworthy that even when the condition is regarded 
as morbid, and even when a life of chastity has, on this account, 
been deliberately chosen, it ie very rare to find an invert express- 
ing any wish to change his Bfe^al ideals. The male invert can- 
not find, and has no desire to find, any sexual chaim in. a woman, 
for he finds aU possible charms united in a man. And a woman 
invert writes: “I cannot conceive a sadder fate than to be a 
woman — ^an average woman reduced to the necessity of loving 
a man I” 

It will be seen that my condusions under this head are in 
striking contrast to those of Westphal, who believed that every 
invert regarded himself as morbid, and probably diow a much 
higher proportion of self-approving inverts than any previous 
series.! This is largely due to the fact that the cases were not 
obtained from the consulting-room, and that they represent in 
some degree the intellectual aristocracy of inversion, including 
individuals who, often not without severe struggles, have found 
consolation in the example of the Greeks, or elsewhere, and have 
succeeded in attaining a modus vivendi with the moral world, 
as they have come to conceive it. 

1 The proportion, is not so large, however, ae HirschfalS* {DCs 
EomoseamiUtdt, p. S14) now finds in Germany, where inverts are 
bettei’ informed, on the subject of ttiie anomaly, for here 96 per cent, 
regard their feelings as natural. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE THEORY OF SEXUAL INVERSION. 

What is Sexual Inversion t — Causes of Diverging Views — The 
Theory of Suggestion Unworkable — ^Importance of tlie Congenital Ele- 
ment in Inversion — ^Tlio Freudian Theory — ISmbryonio Hermaphroditism 
as a Key to Inversion — Inversion as a Variation or “Sport”— Comparison 
with Color-blindness, Color-hearing, and Similar Abnormalities — What is 
an Abnormality? — Not Necessarily a Disease — ^Relation of Inversion to 
Degeneration — Exciting Causes of Inversion — Not Operative in the 
Absence of Predisposition. 

The analyeis of tliese cases 'leads directly up to a question 
of the first importance: What is sexual inversion? Is it, as 
many would have us believe, an abominably acquired vice, to be 
stamped out by the prison? or is it, as a few assert, a beneficial 
variety of human emotion which should be tolerated or even 
fostered? Is it a diseased condition which qualifies its subject 
for the lunatic asylum? or is it a 'natural monstrosity, a human 
“sport,” the manifestations of which must bo regulated when 
tliey become antisocial? There is probably an olomont of truth 
in more than one of those views. Very widely divergent views of 
se.vual inversion are largely jiiHLifiod by tlic position and atti- 
inde of the investigator. It is natural that tlio polico-offleial 
should find tliat his cases are largely mere oxomples oC disgust- 
ing vice and crime. It is natural tiiat tlie asylum superintend- 
ent aliould find that wo are chiefly dealing with a form of in- 
sanity. It is equally natural that the sexual invert himself 
sliould find that he and his inverted friends are not so very unlike 
ordigjry persona. We have to recognize the influence of pro- 
fessional and personal bias and the influence of environmepi 
■ There have been two main streams of tendency in tho views 
regarding sexual inversion: one seeking to enlarge the sphere 
of the acquired (represented by Binet, — ^who, however, recog- 
nized predisposition, — Schrendc-hTotzing, and recently the 
( 802 ) 
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Freudians), the other seeking to enlarge the sphere of the eon- 
gcnitSl (represented by Itrallt-Ebing, Moll, P6re, and today by 
the majority of authorities) . There is, as usually happens, truth 
in both these views. But, inasmuch as those who represent the 
acquired view often deny any congenital element, we are called 
upon to discuss the question, The view that sexual inversion 
is entirely explained by the iafiuence of early association, or of 
"suggestion,” is an attractive one and at first sight it seems 
to be supported by what we Icnow of erotic fetiehism, by which 
a woman’s hair, or foot, or even clothing, becomes the focus of a 
man’s sexual aspirations. But it must be remembered that what 
we see in erotic fetiehism is merely the exaggeration of a normal 
impulse ; every lover is to some extent excited by his mistress’s 
hair, or foot, or clothing. Even here, therefore, there is really 
what may fairly be regarded as a congenital element; and, more- 
over, there is reason to believe that the erotic fetichist usually 
displays tlie further congenital element of hereditary neurosis. 
Therefore, the analogy with erotic fetiehism does not bring much 
help to those who argue that inversion is purely acquired. II 
must also be pointed out that the argument for acquired or sug- 
gested inversion logically involves the assertion that nonnal sex- 
uality is also acquired or suggested. If a man becomes attracted 
to his own sex simply because the fact or the image of such 
attraction is brought before him, then we are bound to believe 
that a man becomes attracted to the opposite sex only because 
the fact or the image of such attraction is brought before him. 
Such a theojy is unworkable. In nearly evqry country of the 
world men associate with men, and women with women; if as- 
sociation and Bnggestion were the only influential cause^tiben 
inversion, instead of being the exception, ought to be the rule 
throughout the human species, if not, indeed, throughout the 
whole zoological series. We should, moreover, have to admit that 
the most fundamental human instinct is so constituted as to be 
equally well adapted for sterility as for that propagation Of the 
race which, as a matter of fact, we find dominant throughout’the 
whole of life. We must, therefore, put aside entixdy the notion 
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tliat the directiou of the sexual impulse is merely a suggested 
phenomenon; sncli a notion is entirely opposed to obserfation 
and experience, and will with difficuHy fit into a rational bio- 
logical scheme. 

The ITreudians — alike of the ortliodox and the heterodox 
schools — ^have sometimes contributed, unintentionally or not, to 
revive the now antiquated conception of homosexuality as an 
acquired phenomenon, and that by insisting that its mechanism 
is a purely psychic though unconscious process which may be 
readjusted to the normal order by psychoanalytic methods. 
Preud first put forth a comprehensive statement of his view of 
homosexuality in the original and pregnant little book, Drd 
Alhmdlmgen xur Sexmliheorie (1906), and has elsewhere 
frequently touched on the subject, as have many other psycho- 
analysts, including Alfred Adler and Stekel, who no longer be- 
long to the orthodox Proudian school. When inverts are psycho- 
analytically studied, Preud believes, it is found that in early 
childhood they go through a phase of iiitenso but brief fixation 
on a woman, usually the mother, or perhaps siator. Then, an 
internal censure inhibiting this incestuous impulse, they over- 
come it by identifying thomsolYes with women and taking refuge 
in Narcissism, the self bocomiug the sexual object. Pinally 
they look for youthful males resembling thciusclvos, whom tliey 
lovo as tboir mothers lovod them. Thoir pursuit of mon is thus 
determined by their flight from women. This view has been 
set fortli not only by IVoud but by Sadger, Stokol, and many 
others.i Preud ^imself, however, is careful to state that this 
process only represents one type of stunted sexual activity, and 
tbaidihe problem of inversion is complex and diversified. 

Tkis view may be said to assume a bisexual oonstiiution os normal, 
and bomoseruallty orisGS by the suppression, owing to some accident, 
of the heterosexual component, and tbo path through an autocrotio 
process of Narcissism to homosexuality. On this general Freudian con- 

iSee passim, Jahrhwh fUr Payohoanalytiaohe Forsohmgei^,, Zm- 
traHlatt filr Psychoanalyse, and Internationale Zeitaohrift fUr AoretUoha 
Payohoanalyse ; also Sadger, “Zur Aetiologie del KiontrtLren Sexual- 
exypAndung,” Medigiinitiohc sMnihi 1900, No. 2. 
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oeption of homosoxuaUiy jiiuaorous variations have been hosed] and 
separate fcoturcs specially emphasized, by individual psychoanalysts. 
Thus Badger considers that, beneath the male individual loved by the 
invert, a female is concealed, and that this fact may be revealed by 
psychoanalysis which removes the upper layer of the psychic palimpsest; 
he believes that this disposition of the invert is favored by a frequent 
mixture of male and female traita in hie near rdatives; originally, 
“it is not man whom the homosexual man loves and desires but pk- u and 
woman together in one form”; the heterosexual element is later sup- 
pressed, and then pure inversion is left. Further, developing Freud’s 
view of the importance of anal eroticism (Freud, Bammlung Kleiner 
Bohriften mr 'KeuroaetMhre, vol. ii), Badger thinks that it is even the 
rule for a passive Invert to have experienced anal eroticism in childhood 
and been frequently subjected to enemas, whieh have led to the desire 
for the anal intromission of the penis. (Me^nisolie KUnik, 10OB, 
No. 2.) Jekels pushes this doctrine further and declares that all inverts 
are really passive; the invert is, in his love, he states, both subject and 
object; he identides himself with his mother and sees in the object of 
his love his own youthful person.- And what, Jekcls asks, is tiie aim of 
this mental arrangement t It can scarcely by other, he replies, than in 
the part of the mother to stimulate the anal region of the object which 
has now become himself, and to procure the same pleasure which in 
childhood ho experienced when his mother satisfied his anal eroticism. 
Jekels regards this view as the continuation and conoretisation of 
Freud’s interpretation; and the main point in homosexuality, even when 
apparently passive, becomes the craving for anal-erotic satisfactiem (L. 
Jekels, "Einige Bemerkungeu zur Trieblelire,” tniemationaie ZeitsoJmft 
fUr Aergtliohe Payohoanalyse, Sept., 1B13). Idost psyohoanaly&ts are 
cautious in denying a constitutional or congenital basis to inversion, 
though they leave it in the background. Fetenezi, in ah interesting 
attempt to classify the homosexual (Intemationole ZeiiachHft filt" 
AeratUohe Psyohoa/nalyse, March, 1914), remarks : “Psyohoanalytio in- 
vestigation shows that, under the name of homosexuality the most vari- 
ous psychio states are thrown together, on the one hand true coustlta- 
tional anomalies (inversion, or subject homoeroticism), on th?^ther 
hand psychoneurotic obsessional conditions (object homoeroticism, or 
obsessional homoeroticism) . The individual of the first kind essentially 
feels himself a woman who wishes to be loved by a man, while the other 
represents a neurotic flight from women rather than sympathy to men." 
The constitutional basis is vary definitely accepted by Budolf Ortvay 
whd points out {Internationale Zeitsohrift [Ur AergtUohe PayoJuh 
analyee^ Jan., 1914) that the biological doctrine of recessives and dtfini- 
nauts in heredity helps to make clear the emergence or euppression of 

20 
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homosexuality qn a blaexunil lUapositiou. “Inlantilo evonta,” ho adds, 
'‘which, ftoeording to Fypud, dwido tlio wxuiil relations of adulta, can 
only exert tliolr operation on the foundation of nu organic predisposi- 
tion, infantile impressions being doterniiucil by hereditary predisposi- 
tion,’' Isador Coriat, on the other hand, while recognizing two forms 
of inversion, incomplote and compleie, boldly asserts that it is never 
congenital and never transmitted through heredity; it is always 
“originated through a definite unconscious meelmnisin” (Coriat, “Homo- 
sexuality,” iVeio yorfc Medical Journal, March 22, 11)13), Adler’s view 
of homosexuality, as of other allied conditions, differs from that of 
moat psychoanalysts hy insisting on the presence of an original organic 
defect which tire subject seeks to fortify into a point of strength; ha 
accepts two chief component^ of inversion: a vagueness as to sexual 
differences and a process of self-assurance in the form, of rebellion and 
defiance, and even the feminism of the invert may become a method of 
gaining power (A. Adler, Ueher den 2fcin-6'se» GlMi-akter, 1012, p. 21) . 

The moehanism oJ! the genesis of homoseiaality pat forward 
by Freud need not be diainiased offhand, Freud has often mani- 
Ccatcd the insight of genius, and ho rofrains from molding his 
conceptiona in thoso infloxiblo slmpoa ■which have somotimoa been 
adopted by tho more dogmatic paycboaualyHla wbo bavo followed 
him. Nor need wo be unduly sliookod by tho “inceatuoua” air 
of tho ‘^CBdipua Complex, "f as it is oommonly called, wliioli 
figures as a component of tlw pTOcosa. 'J’ho word "iiicoaV' 
tliough it has been used by Fteud liimself; flccms scarcely a 
proper word to apply to tho Viiguo and elementary feelings of 
children, especially when those feelings scarcely pass beyond a 
stage of non-localized and therefore really prcsexual feelings (in 
the ordinary use of the term 'Sexual”) which may be regarded 
as natural and noimal. The Fj’cudiaa conception is misrepre- 
sented and prejudiced hy the statement that it involves ‘%ceBt.”2 

1 Por an exposition of this by on able English representative of 
Freudian dookines, see Ernest d’ones, “The GBdipus Complex As An 
Explanation of Hamlet’s Mysteiy,” Ameriom Jmtmal of Psyohology, 
January, 1910. 

a The love of relations may be tinctured by all degrees of sexual 
love, some of -which are so faint and vague that they cannot he con- 
sidered mmatural or abnormal; it is misleading to term them in- 
cesteous. The Hussian novelist, Artzibascheff, in his Bmine desoribed a 
brother’s affection for his sister os thus touched 'with a pereeption 
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When a child loves its mother ■with an. en.'tire love, 'that love 
neceosarily involves Ihe germs which in later Ufe become eepa^ 
rated and developed in'to sexual love, but it is inaccurate ■to "term 
this love of ■the child ‘'incestuous.” It is quite easily conceivable 
tliat the psychic mechanism of the establishment of homosex- 
uality has in some cases corresponded ■to the course described by 
Freud. It may also be admitted that, as psychoanalysts claim, 
the prono^unced horror feminm occasionally found in male in- 
verts may plausibly be regarded as the reversal of an early and 
disappointed femmine alkaetion. But it is impossible to re- 
gard this mechanism as invariable or even frequent. It is quite 
true, and I have found ample evidence of the fact, that inverts 
are often very closely attached to their mothers, even to a greater 
degree, indeed, than is the rule among normal children, and 
often like to be in constant association with their mothers. But 
tills attraction is quite misunderstood if it is regarded as a 
peculiarly sexual attraction. Indeed, the whole point of tho 
attraciion is that the inverted hoy vaguely feels his own femmine 
disposition and so shuns ■the uncongenial amusements and 
society of his own sex for the sympathy and community of 
tastes which he finds concentrated in his mother. So fax from 
such association being evidence of sexual attraction it might 
more reasonably be regarded as evidence of its absence; just 
as the association of boys among themselves, and of girls among 
■themselves, even in coeducational schools, is proof of the prev- 
alence of heterosexual rather than of homosexual feeling. Con- 
firmation of this point of view may be found in the fact — over- 
looked and sometimes even denied by psychoanalysts — ^that fre- 
quently, even in early childhood and sunultaneonsly w^ this 
comm^unity of feeling wi^th his mother, the homosexual boy is 
already experiencing the predominant fascination of the male. 
He feels it long before the age at which narcissism is apt to occur, 

of her sexual charm (I refer to the French translation), and the hook 
has conseq^uently been much abused as "incestuous,” though the atti- 
tude described is very pale aud con^rentionsl compared to the romimtic 
passion, sung iu Shelley*s Jjfiwa (mmZ Cytlvnotf or the tragic cxalt^ion 
of 'the same passion in Ford’s great play, " Pity She's o "Whore.” 
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or at which Bolf-coiisciousnoss iias bocmno fiiifUcimtly dovoiopcd' 
to allow the inlornal coiiiimro on nuppriniltod oinolioiiB to oper- 
ate, or any flight from them to take [jlac'e. 1\[orcovor, while 
most authorities have rarely hcon able to fliul any clear ovidenee 
of the sexual attraction of male inverts in childhood to mother 
or sister, 1 an attraction of this kind to father or brother afiowa 
leas difficult to find, and if found it is incompatible with the 
typical Freudian process. In my own obsorvntion, among the 
Histories here recorded, there are at least two clear examples 
of such an attraction in childhood. It must further be said that 
any theory of tlie etiology of homosexuality which loaves out of 
account the hereditary factor in inversion cannot be admitted. 
The evidence for the frequency of homosexuality among the 
near relatives of the inverted is now indisputahlo. I have 
traced it in a considerable proportion of cases, and in many of 
those hie evidence is unquestionable and altogether independent 
of the statement of tlic subject hhnpoK, whoso opinion may be 
bold to be possibly biased or nnreliablo.2 Tliis horeditary fac- 
tor scorns indeed to bo called for by tlio Prondian theory itself. 
On that theory wo need to know how it is that tbo subject passes 
tlirongh psychic plmsoa, and rcaohea an emotional disposition, so 
unlike tliat of normal porsons. Tho oxiHlouco of a definite 
hereditary tendency in a homosexual direction removes that 
difficulty. Freud himself recognizes this and clearly asserts 
congenital psychosexual constitution, which must involve pre- 
disposition. On a general survey, thcreforo, it would appear 
that, on the psychic side, wo may accept the reality of uncon- 
scious dynamic prooessps which in particular cases may be of the 
Fret ^an or similar type. But while tho study of such 
mechanisms may illuminate the psychology of homosexuality, 

iThus Nutna Praetorius, a sagacious observer with a veiy wide 
and thorough knowledge of homosexuality, finds himself q.uite unable 
to accept the “CBdipus Complex" explanation of invorsion {Jalvrbitoh 
/(Ir seantelU Zwisolimstufen, July, 1914, p. 364). 

’ 8 It cannot he maintained that the frequency of inversion among 
the, near relatives of inverte Is a chance oolnoidenoe, for it must he 
vememhered that few estimates of the prevalence of inversion yield s 
higher proportion, than 3 per cent. 
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tiiey leave tmtouclifid the fundameiital organic factors now ac- 
cepied^by most au'Uiorities.i 

The rational way of regarding the normal sexual instinct is 
as an. inborn organic impulsej reaching full development about 
the lime of puberty.* During the period of development sug- 
gestion and association may come in to play a part in defining 
the object of the emotion; the soil is now ready, but the variety 
of seeds likely to thrive in it is limited. That there is a greater 
indefiniteuess in the aim of the sexual impulse at this period 
we may well believe. Tliis is shown not only by occasional ten- 
tative signs of sexual emotion directed toward the same sox in 
childhood, but by the frequently ideal and unlocalized diaracter 
of the normal passion even at puberty. But the channel of sex- 
ual emotion is not thereby turned into an abnormal patli. 
Whenever this happens we are bound to believe — and we have 
many grounds for believing — ^tbat we are dealing with an 
organism which from the beginning is abnormal. The same 
seed of suggestion is sown in various soils; in th^many it dies 


iSeo also a diecuBsion of the Freudian view by Hiischfcld, wht. 
concludes {Die HomoaemalUat, p, 344) that we can only accept the 
Freudian mochaniam as rarC) and in all cases auhordinate to organic 
prediaposilion. 

sit has been denied by aonie (M^nert, Ndcke, etc.) that there is 
any sexual insHmt at all. I may ns well, therefore, explain in what 
aenae I uae tlio word, (See alao “Analysia of the Sexual Impulse” in 
vol. iii of these Studies.) I mean an inherited aptitude the performance 
of which normally demands for its full satisfaction the presence of a 
person of the opposite sex. It might be asserted that there is no aucb 
thing as an instinct for food, that it is all imitation, etc. In a aenae 
this is true, hut the automatic basis remains. A chicken from an incu- 
bator needs no hen to teach it to eat. It seems to discover eating and 
drinking, as it were, by chance, at first eating awkardly and eating 
everything, until it learns what will host satisfy its organic mechanism. 
There is no instinct for fooi it may be, but there is an instinct TTlEbh 
is only satisfied by food, ft is the some with the “sexual _ instinct.” 
The tentative and omnivorous habits of the newly hatched chicken may 
he compared to the uncertainty of the sexual instinct at puberty, while 
the sexual pervert is like a chicken that should carry on into ndnlt ng'* 
an appetite for worsted and paper. It may be added here that th" , 
question of the hereditary nature of the eexual instinct has been exhaust- 
ively discussed and decisiveiv affirmed by Moll in his Vnteisuohwfi^ru 
iller die Libido Seayualis, 1898, Moll attaches importance to the in; 
heritance of the normal aptitudes for sexual reaction in an abnormally 
weak degree as a factor in the development of sexual perversions. 
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out; in tlio few it flourislies. Tlio eanac can only be a difference 
in Uie soil. ^ 

If, then, we innst postulate a eongouital abnoru'ality in 
order to account satisfactorily for at li'ast a largo proportion of 
sexual inverts, wlioreiii docs ibnt abiiornuility cozisist? IJlrichs 
explained tbo imitter by saying that in sexual inverts a male 
body coexists with a female sonl: anima niuHohm in corpore 
vi/rUe inchm. Even writers of seientific onuucnco, like Magnan 
and Q-ley, have adopted tins phrase in a modified form, con- 
sidering that in inversion a femalo brain is combined with a 
male body or male glands. This is, however, not an explanation. 
It merely crystallizes into an epigram the superficial impression 
of the matter.i 

We can probably grasp the nature of Uie abnormality better 
if we reflect on the development of the sexes and on the latent 
organic bisexuality in each sex. At an early stage of develop- 
ment the sexes are indistingnishablo, and throughout life the 
traces of this* early community of sox remain. The ben fowl 
retains in a rudimentary form tlio spurs which arc so large and 
formidable in her lord, aud soiuothnos aho dovolops a capacity to 
crow, or puts on male plumage. Among mammals the male poa- 
sesses useless nipples, which occasionally oven develop into 
breasts, and the femalo possessos a clitoris, whicli is merely a 
rudimentary penis, and may also develop. The sexually inverted 
person does not usually possess any groas exaggeration of these 
signs of community with the opposite box. But, as wo have seen, 
there arc a considerable number of more subtle approximations 
to the opposite sox in inverted persons, both on the physical and 
th^ psychic side. Putting the matter in a purely speculative 
shape, it may be said that at conception the organism is pro- 
vided with, about 50 per cent, of male germs and about 50 per 

1 This view was revived in a modifled form by Nlleko {Zeitsohrift 
fUr dio gesamte Neu/rologie md Psyohiatrie, vol. xv, Heft 6, 1013), who 
supposed that there may be an anatomical '‘homosexual center" in the 
brain; i.e., a. feminine libido-center in the inverted man, and a masculine 
libido-center in the inverted woman. Be expressed a hope that in the 
future the brains of inverted persons would be more cordully 
investigated. 
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cent, of female geiTns, and that, as development proceeds, either 
the mfle or the female gorniB aBsume the upper hand, until in 
piQ maturely developed individual only a few aborted germs of 
the opposite sex are left. In the homosexual, however, and in 
the bisexual, we may imagine that the process has not proceeded 
normally, on aecoimt of some peculiarity in the number or 
character of either the original male germs or female germs, or 
both, tlie result being that we have a person who is organically 
twisted into a shape that is more fitted for the* exercise of the 
inverted than of the normal sexual impulse, or else equally 
fitted for hoth.i 

The oouception of the latent bisexuali'i^ of all mules and females 
cannot* fail to be fairly obvious to intelligent observers of the human 
body. It emerges at an early period in the history of philosophic 
thought, and from the flrst was occasionally used for the explanation of 
homosexuality. Plata’s myth in the Bmquet and the hermaphroditic 
statues of antiquity show how acute minds, working ahead of science, 
exercised themselves with these problem (For a fully illustrated study 
of the ancient conception of hernlaphroditiBm in sculpture eee L. S. A. M. 
von ROiner, "Ueber die Androgynische Idee des Lebens,” Jalwlmoh fUr 
seamclle Zi&isohonatufen, vol. v, 1903, pp. T11-B39.) Parmenides, follow- 
ing Alomaoon, the philosophic physician who discovered that the brain 
la tlie central organ of intellect, remarks Gomperz {Qreek Thinkers, 
Eng. tr., vol. i, p. 183), used the idea of variation in the proportion of 
male and female generative elcmenla to account for idiosyncrasies of 
sexual clioracter. After on immense interval HBssli, the inverted Swiss 
man-milliner, in his Bros (1838) put forth the Greek view anew, 
Sehoponhauor, again from the philosophical side, recognized the Bi- 
sexuality of the human individual (see Juliusburger, Allgemeine Zeit- 
sojhrift filr PsyoMatrie, 1912, p. 030), and IJlriohs, from 1862 onward, 
adopted n similar doctrine, on a Platonic basis, to explain the “Uranian” 
constitutiqn* After this the idea began, to be more precisely devalued 
from the seientiflo aide, though not at first with reference to homosex- 
ualiiy, and more especially by the great pioneers of the doctrine of 
Evolution. Darwin emphasized the signifleanee of tlis facts on this point, 
as later Weismann, while Haeokel, who was one of the earliest Darwin- 
ians, has in recent) years clearly recognized the bearing on the inierpre- 

1 1 do not present this view as more than a picture which helps 
us to realize the actual phenomena which we witness in homoeexu alit^ 
although I may add that so able a teratologiat as Dr. J. W. Ballanfyua 
considers that “it seems a very possible theory.” 
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oat; in tlio low it floiirislioa. The cause can only bo a cliflerenca 
in the soil. t, 

If, then, we tnust postulate a coiigeniial abnonnality in 
order to account satisfactorily for at least a largo proportion of 
sexual inverts, wlioroin does that abnormality consist? Ulriclis 
explained the matter by saying that in aeximl inverts a male 
body coexists with a female soul: m'ma muHabrin in corpore 
vvnLe inclusa. Even writers of scientific eminence, like Magnan 
and Gley, have adopted tliis phrase in a modified form, con- 
sidering that in inversion a female brain is combined with a 
male body or male glands. This is, however, not an explanation. 
It merely (a-ystallizes into an epigram the superficial impression 
of the matter.^ 

We can probably grasp the nature of the abnormality better 
if we reflect on the development of the sexes and on the latent 
organic bisexuality in eadi sex. At an early stage of develop- 
ment the sexes are indistinguishable, and throughout life the 
traces of thitf early community of sex remain. Tlie hoii fowl 
retains in a rudiinentaa’y form the spurs which are so large and 
formidable in her lord, and sonioUmcs sbo develops a capacity to 
crow, or puts on male plumage. Among mammals Hie male pos- 
sesses useless nipples, which occaHionally oven develop into 
breasts, and the female poBSCBSes a clitoris, which is merely a 
rudimentary penis, and may also develop. The sexually inverted 
person does not usually possess any gross exaggeration of these 
signs of community with the opposite sox, Biit, as we have seen, 
there are a considerable number of more subtle approximations 
to the opposite sex in inverted persons, both on the physical and 
tb.^ psychic side. Putting the matter in a purely speculative 
shape, it may be said that at conception the organism is pro- 
vided with about 50 per cent, of male germs and about 50 per 

iThis view was revived in a modified form by Mcke (Zeitsohrift 
fUr die geswnte lHewralogie «nd PsyohiatHe, vol. xv, Heft 6, 1913), who 
eappoaed that there may he an anatomical “homosexual center” in -^e 
brain; i.e,, a feminine libido-center in the inverted man, and a masculine 
Ijbido-ceniier in the inverted woman, lie expressed a hope that in the 
future the brains of inverted persons would be more carefully 
investigated. 
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coni, of female goiuis, and that, as development proceeds, either 
the mtile or the female germs asstime the upper hand, until in 
^he maturely developed individual only a few aborted germs of 
the opposite sex are left. In the homosexual, however, and in 
the bisexual, we may imagine that the process has not proceeded 
normally, on account of some peculiarity in the number or 
character of either the original male germs or female germs, or 
both, the result being that we have a person who is organically 
twisted into a shape that is more fitted for the. exercise of the 
inverted than of the normal Bernal impulse, or else equally 
htted for both.i 

The conception of the latent biaexnalitjr of all males and females 
cannot* fail to be fairly obvious to intelligent observers of the human 
body. It omergea at an early period in the history of philosophic 
thought, and from the first was oeeasionally used for the e-xplanation of 
homoBoxuallty, Plato’s myth in the Btmguet and the hermaphroditic 
statues of antiquiiy show how acute minds, working ahead of science, 
exercised themselves with these problems. CFor a fully illustrated study 
of tho ancient conception of hermaphroditism in sculpture see L. S. A. M. 
von ROraor, "Ueber die Androgynische Idee des Lebens,” Jahrbmh /fir 
aexuelle Ewwclwjwfw/'cn, vol. v, 1903, pp. 711-930.) Parmenides, follow- 
ing Alomaoon, the philosophic physician who discovered that the brain 
is the central organ of intellect, remarks Qomperz [Greek Thinkers, 
Eng. tr., vol. i, p. 183), used the idea of variation in the proportion of 
male and female generative dements to account for idiosyncrasies of 
sexual character. After an immense interval IlSssli, the inverted Swiss 
man-milliner, in his Mros (1838) put forth the Greek view anew. 
Schopenhauer, again from tlie philosophical side, recognized the Bi- 
sexu^ity of the human individud (see Julinsburger, Atlgemeine Zeii. 
sehrift filr PsyoMatrie, 1912, p. 830), and XJlriohs, from 1802 onward, 
adopted a similar doctrine, on a Platonic basis, to explain the “Uranian’^ 
constitntiqn- After this the idea began to he more precisely devetoped 
from the scientific side, ihougb not at first with reference to homosex- 
uality, and more especially by the great pioneers of the doctrine of 
Evolution. Darwin emphasized the significance of the facts on this point, 
as later Weismann, while Haeckel, who was one of the earliest Darwin- 
ians, has in recent years clearly recognized the bearing on the inierpre- 

1 1 do not present this view as more than a picture which helps 
us to realize the actual phenomena which we witaiess in horoosexualii^ 
although I may add that so able a teratologist as Dr. J. W. Ballontyne 
considei’s that “it seems a very possible theory,” 
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iatiou of hoiuoBoxualliy of tlio lacfc that thu anooHlors of the rcrtebratea 
wero liormaphroclitoa, oa vertoliralea thomsolves atlU aro in em- 
bryonic dieposition (lliieeki'l, in tfakrhuo]p fUr seipnelli} Zmsohemtufen 
April, 1913, pp. 202-3, 287). 'I’his view hfttl, however, been set forth 
at an earlier cUito by individual phyeieuinB, notably in Ainorioa by 
Kiernan (AineHcoft Lanoet, 1884, and Medical Btawlard, November and 
December, 1888), and Lydslon (Pluladclp7iia, Modieai and Surgical Be- 
porter, September, 1839, and Addreaaea and Saaoys, 1892). 

Tn 1893, in his L'Inveraion Beawille, Chevalier, a pupil of Laoas- 
eagne — who had already applied the term 'lieramphrodisroo moral” to 
this anomaly— -explained congenital homosexuality by the idea of latent 
bisexuality. Dr. Q, de Letamendi, Dean of the Paculty of Medicine of 
Madrid, in a paper read before the International Medical Congress at 
Homo in 1894, set fortli a principle of panhermaphroditism— a hc^ 
maphroditio bipolarity — which involved the existence of latent female 
germs in the male, latent male germs in the fomale, which latent germs 
may strive for, and sometimes obtain, the mastery. In February, 1800, 
the first version of the present chapter, sotting forth the conception of 
inversion as a psydiic and somatio dovclopiucnt on the basis of a latent 
bisoxualiiy, was published in. the Oentralhlait fllr 'NaroenlieUhmde vnd 
FegoMa-trie. Kurella (ib., May, 1800) adopted ti somewhat similar view, 
even arguing that the invert is a transitional form between the complete 
man or woman and tho hermaphrodite. In Germany a patient of Krafft- 
Dbing had worked out tho saiuo idea, connecting inversion with fetal 
hlsQxuallty (eighth edition Pagahopatlda Bemutiis, p. 227). Krafft- 
Dking himself at ilrst simply asserted that, wliothcr congenital or 
acquired, there must be liolaalwngj inversion is a “degt'nerala phe- 
nomenon,” a functional sign of degeneration (XCralTt-Kblng, "Zuv Erfclll- 
rung dor oontrdren Sexunlorapflndimg,” Jah'hvch filr PayoUiaMa, 1804). 
In. the later editions of Psyokoptitliiia BemaUa, however (1898 and 
onward and notably in JaJvrhwsh filr somiollo ZMsohonatufcn, vol. iU, 
1901), ho wont farther, adopting tho explanation on tlio lines of original 
hisexuallty (English translation of tenth edition, pp. 330-7). In much 
the same language as 1 have used ho argued that there has been a 
siftl^le in the centers, homosexuality resulting when tlie cedter antag- 
onistic to that represented by the sexual gland conquers, and psycho- 
sexual hermaphroditism resulting when botli centers are too weak to 
obtain victory, in either ease such disturbance not being a payehic de- 
generation or disease, but simply an anomaly comparable to a malfor- 
mation and quite consonant with psychic health. This is the view now 
widely accepted by investigators of sexual inversion. (Much material 
Bearing on the history of this conception 1ms been brought together by 
Hitsohfeld, in Die EonoeeauaUtUt, eh,' xix, and previously in "Vom 
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’Woson dor Liobe,” Jalvrbuch ftlf aeauelle Zteiaohenatufen, vol. Tiii, 1000, 
pp. 111^133.) 

A Biniilar or allied view is now constantly met with in 'writers of 
sciontillo authority who are only Ineidentally concerned Tvith the study 
of sexual inversion. Thus Ilalban (“Die Entstahung des Geschlcohts- 
oharoktere,” Aralm filr Oyn&kohgie, 1903) regards hermaphroditism, 
■which he would extend to the psychic sphere, as a state in which a 
double sexual impulse determines 'the course of fetal and later develop- 
ment. Shattook and Geligmann (“True Hermaphroditism in the Pomes- 
tie Fowl, with Remarks on Allopterotism," TransaaUons of Pathological 
Sooiotg of London, vol. Ivii, part i, 1006), pointing out that mere atrophy 
of the ovary cannot account for the appearance in the hen bird of male 
characters which are not retrogressive but progressive, argues that such 
birds ore really bisexual or hermaphrodite, either by the single 
“ovary” being really bisexual, as was ihe case with a fowl they exam- 
ined, or that the sexual glands are paired, one being male and the other 
female, or else that there is misplaced male tissue in a neighboring vis- 
cus like the adrenal or kidney, the male elements asserting themselves 
when the female elements degenerate. “Hermaphrodilism,” they con- 
clude, “far from being a phenomenon altogether abnormal amongst the 
higher vertebrates, should be viewed rather as a rsveraiou to the primi- 
tive anocelral phase in which bieexualism was the normal disposition. 

, , . True hermaphroditism in men being established, the question 

arises whether lesser grades do not ocoor. . . . Remote evidence of 

hieexuality in the human subject may, perhaps, be afforded by the psychi- 
cal phenomenon of sexual porveiaion and inversion.” Similarly m a case 
of unilateral secondary male character in an otherwise female pheasant, 
0. J. Bond has morn recently sho'wn (Section of Zoology, Birmingham 
Meeting of British Medical Aascoiatlon, British Medical Journal, Sept 
20, 1913) that an ovi-testis was present, with degenerating ovarian 'tis- 
sue and developing testicular tissue, and such islands of actively grow- 
ing male tissue can frequently be found, he states, in the degenerating 
ovaries of female birds wMoh have put forth male plumage, Sir John 
Blaad-Sutton, referring to the fact that the external conformation of 
the body affords no positive certainty as to the nature of the in^snal 
sexual glands, adds (^British Medical Jowrrutl, Oct. 30, 1909) ; 'It is 
a fair presumption that some examples of sexual frigidity and sex 
perversion may be explained by the possibility ■that the individuals 
concerned may possess sexual glands opposite in character^ to those 
indicated by the ex;t6mal configuration of ^eir bodies." Looking at the 
matter more broadly and fundamentally in its normal aspects, Ileape 
declares (Proceedings of ihe Oamiridge PMlosophioal Society, vol. xis, 
part ii, 1907) that “there Is no sucdi thing ae a pure male or female 
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animal, Init that ail (‘onUiin a dominant and rtwasivo sox, except tiidge 
lioriimpliroditi'e iii bolli w>xvh are injually reprownted. , , , 

There seeiue to me lunple ovidenci* for tlm eouolnsion tliat there is no 
such thing na ii puro iimlo or fomalo.” I*. II. A. Marahall, again, in 
Ilia standard manual. The Pliysiolagy of Roproduotion (1010, p. 066 
et aeq.), is inclined to accept the some view, “if ii bo true,” he re- 
marks, "that all individuals are potentially bisexual and that changed 
circumstances, leading to a changed metabolism, may, in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, oven in adult life, cause the development of the recessive 
characters, it would seem extremely probable tliat the dominance of one 
set of sexual characters over the other may he determined in some oases 
at an early stage of development in rosponso to a stimulus which may 
be either internal or external." So also Berry Hart (“Atypical Male 
and Female Sex-Ensemble,” a paper read before Edinburgh Obstetrical 
Society, Britiah Medical Journal, June 20, 1914, p. 1356 > regards the 
normal mole or female as embodying a maximum of the potent organs 
of his or her own sex with a minimum of non-potent organs of the 
otiier sex, with secondary sex traits congruent. Any increase in the 
minimum gives a diminished maximum and non-congruence of the 
secondary characters. 

We tKua see tliat ilio ancient motlicopliiloaopliic conception 
fli oi'ganic biscxnaliLy iiut fortU by the OrookiJ na tbe key to 
llie explanation of sexual inversion, aflov ainking out of sight 
for two Ihousnnd yoara, was revived ('iirly in the niiiclconth 
century by tyro iiuiatonr pbiloaopbora who were tlicnisolvcs in- 
verted (HOssli, TJlriclis), jis well aa by a genuine pliiloaoplior 
who was not inverted (Schopenhauer). Tbeu the conception of 
latent bisexuality, independently of homoaoxuality, was de- 
veloped from the purely scientific side (by Doiwin and evolu- 
tionists generally). In Uio next stage this conception was 
adopted tiy the psychiatric and other scientific autliorities on 
hoK^esexuality (Krafli-Ebing and tbo majority of other 
students). Finally, embryologists, physiologists of sex and 
biologists generally, not only accept tiie conception of bisexuality, 
but admit that it probably helps to account for homosexuality. 
In this way the idea may be said to have passed into current 
thought. We cannot assert that it constitutes an adequate ex- 
planation of homosexuality, but it enables ns in some degree to 
understand what for many is a mysterious riddle, and it fur- 
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nishes a useful basis for tbo classification not only of homo- 
sexuali^, but of the other mixed or inteimediato sexual anom- 
alies in the same group. The cHof of these intermediate sexual 
anomalies are: (1) physical hermaphroditism in its various 
stages; (Z) gynandromorphism, or eunuchoidism, in irhich men 
possess characters resembling those of males who have been 
early castrated and women possess similarly masculine charac- 
ters; (3) sexoeathetic inversion, ox Eonism (Hirsehfeld’s trans- 
vestism or cross-dressing), in which, outside the specifically sex- 
ual emotions, men possess the tastes of women and women those 
of men. 

Hirschfeld has disaussed these intermediats sexual stages in vari- 
ous works, especially in OeaohUoKtaWbergmge (1005), Die Tnmsoestiten 
(1910), and oh. xi of Die SimoseiiiuaUt&t. Hermaphroditisin (the 
reality of which has only of late been recognized and is still disputed) 
and paeudohermaphroditismi in their physical variations are fully dealt 
with in the great work, richly illustroted, Berma/phroditismm heim 
Menaolien, by F. L. von Neugebauer, of Warsaw. Neugebauer published 
an earlier and briefer study of the subject in the JaMyuoh filr semielle 
Ziffieahenstufen, vol. iv, 1002, pp. 1-178, with a bibliography in vol. viii 
(1006) of the same Jahrbmh, pp. 685-700. Hirschfeld emphasizes the 
fact that neither hermaphroditism nor eunuehoidism is commonly asso- 
ciated wiUi homosexuality, and that a large proportion of the coses of 
transvesUam, as defined by him, are heterosexual. True inversion seems, 
however, to be not infrequently found among pseudohermaphrodites; 
Keugebauer records numerous cases; Magmm has published a case in a 
girl brought up as a youth (Goasfte mSdical de Paris, March 31, 1911) 
and Lapointe a case in a man brought up as a girl [Itevue de pag- 
oMatrie, 1911, p. 219). Such cases may be accounted for by the train- 
ing and associations involved by the early error in recognition of sex, 
and perhaps still more by a really organic predisposition to homosex- 
uality, although the sexual psychic characters are not necessarily 
up with the coexistence of corresponding sexual glands. Hallmn 
(Arohiv fur GgnSJeologie, 1003) goes so far as to class the homosexual 
as “real pseudohermaphrodites,” exactly comparable to a man with a 
female breast or a woman with a beard, and proposes to term homo- 
sexuality “pseudohermaphroditus masoulinns psyohicus.” This, how- 
ever, is an uimeoessary and scarcely satisfactory confusion. 

To place the group of homosexual phenomena among other 
intermediate groups on Uie oi^anio bisexual basis is a con- 
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venieiit claasiflcntion. Tt uau scart'cly lie regarded aa a com- 
plole explanation. It is prohablo lhal wo niny nlLimaldly find 
a more lundamental somvo of ihoso viirioim phenomena in the 
stimulating imd inliibiliug play o[ lliu internal PQcretions.^ 
Our knowledge of the intimate association between, the hormones 
and sexual phenomena is already sulliciont to inako such an ex- 
planation intelligible; the complex interaction ot the glandular 
internal secretions and their liability to varying disturbance in 
balance may well suffice to account for the complexity of the 
phenomena. It would harmonize with what we know of the 
occasional delayed manifestations of homosexuality, and would 
not clash with their congenital nature, for we know that a dis- 
ordered state of the thymus, for instance, may be hereditary, and 
it is held that status lymphatieus may be either inborn or 
acquired.^ Normal sexual characters soom to depend largely 
upon the due co-ordination of the internal socrotiona, fj,nd it is 
reasonable to suppopo that sexual deviations depend upon their 
ineo-ordination. If a innu is a man, and ii woman a woman, 
because (in Blitir Bell’s phrase) of the totality of tlioir internal 
secretions, the inlorinoclialo stages between tlio man and 
the woman must ho duo to rodislribution of llioso internal 
secrotions.s 

We know that various internal secrotions possoss an influ- 
ential sexual ctToct, Thus the atrophy of the thymus sooins to 
be connected with sexual development at puberty; the thyroid 
reinforces the genital glands; adrenal overdevelopment can pro- 
duce in a female the, secondary characteristics of the male, as 
well as cause precocious development of maleness; etc. “An 

This explanation of homosoxuality has already hesn tentatively 
put forth, Thu®, Iwan Bloch {Seaual Liffi of Our Time, oh. xix, Appen- 
dix) vaguely suggests a now theory of homosexuality as dependent on 
chemical influences. Hirachfeld also believes {Die Homosemalit^t, 
eh. XX ) that the study of the Internal ssoretions is the path to lie 
deepest foundations of inversion. 

3 A. E. Qarrod, “The Thymus Gland in its Clinical Aspects,” 
British Uedioal Jewnal, Oct. 3, 1014 

r 8 “The pure female and the pure male are produced by all the 
internal seeretions,’* Blair Bell, “The Internal Secretions,” British Med- 
ical Journal, Kov. 16, 1013. 
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alteration in tlie metabolism " as P. H. A. Marshall suggests, 
"even An comparatively late life, may initiate changes in the 
direction of the opposite sex.” Metabolic chemical processes 
may thus be found to furnish a key to complex and subtle sex- 
ual variations, alike somatic and psychic, although we must still 
regard such processes as arising on an inborn pr^isposition, 

Whatever its ultimate explanation, sexual inversion may 
thus fairly be considered a "sport,” or variation, one of those 
organic aberrations which we see throughout living nature, in 
plants and in animals. 

It is not here asserted, as I would carefully point out, that 
an inverted sexual instinct, or organ for such instinct, is de- 
veloped in early embryonic life; sudi a notion is rightly rejected 
as absurd. What we may reasonably regard as formed at on 
early stage of development is strictly a predisposition; that is 
to say, such a modification of the organism that it becomes more 
adapted than the normal or average organism to experience sex- 
ubI attraction to the same sex. The sexual invert may thus he 
roughly compared to the congenital idiot, to the iustinctive 
criminal, to tlie man of genius, who are aH not strictly con- 
cordant with tlie usual biological variation (hecanse this is of a 
less BubUe character), but who become somewhat more intel- 
ligible to us if we bear in mind their affinity to variations. 
Symonds compared inversion to color-blindness; and such a 
comparison is reasonable. Just as the ordinary color-blind per- 
son is congenitally insensitive to those red-green rays which are 
precisely the most impressive to the normal eye, and gives an 
extended value to the other colors, — ^finding that blood is the 
same color as grass, and a florid complexion blue as the sky;fF^o 
the invert fails to see emotional values patent to normal persons, 
* transferring tlioee ■wines to emotional associations which, for the 
rest of the world, are utterly distinct. Or wc may compare in- 
version to such a phenomenon as color-hearing, in which there 
is not BO much defect as an abnormality, of nervous tracks produc- 
ing new and involuptary combinations. Just as the ooloiv 
hearer instinctively associates colors with sounds, like the young 
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Japanese lady who remarked wlion listening to singing, “That 
boy’s volco is red I'* so the invert luia his sexual serwations 
brought into relationship with objects that arc novnially -with- 
out sexual appeal,! inversion, like oolor-licaring ia foun^ 
more commonly in young subjects, tending to become less 
marked, or to die out, alter puberty. Oolor-hearing, while an 
abiionnal phenomenon, it must be added, cannot bo called a 
diseased condition, and it is probably much less frequently asso- 
ciated with other abnormal or degenerative stigmata than is 
inversion; there is often a congenital clement, shown by the 
tendency to hereditary transmission, while tlie associations are 
developed in very early life, and are too regular to be the simple 
result of suggestion. 2 

Ail such organic variations are abnormalities. It is im- 
portant that we should havo a clear idea ns to what an abnor- 
mality ia. Many people imagine that what is abnormal is 
necessarily discasod. That is not the cose, unless we give the 
word disease on iueonvouiently and illegitimately wide exten- 
sion. It ia both inooiivonlont and ino.xact to speak of color- 
blindnosa, criminality, and genius as diBcasos in the samo sense 
a.*! we speak of scarlet fever or iuhcrouloHin or general paralysis 
as diseases. livery congenital abuonunlily is doubtless duo to 
a peculiarity in the sperm or oval oleincnts or in tlioir mingling, 
or to some disturbance in their early development. But tlio 
same may doubtless ho said of the normal dissimilarities be- 
tween brothers and sisters. It is quite time that any of those 
aberrations may be duo to antenatal disease, but to call them 

1 After thia chapter -waa first piibliahoil (in the CentralUatt /iir 
Tftnryinhaillrwide, Fobrnary, 1890), PerO also oomparccl congenital in- 
version to eotor-Windness ond simiJar Bnomalics (Fdrd, “La Descendanos 
d'nn Inverti," R&ouc 04n6rale do Clinique eC TMrwpeutiquo, 1800), while 
Bibot referred to the analogy with oolor-h6nrin| (Payohology of ilie 
Mmoiione, part ii, oh, vii). 

2 See, e.g., Flournoy, Dea Phewim&nea de Synopaie, Geneva, 1893; 
and for a brief discussion of the general phenomena of synesthesia, B 
Parish, EaUudnationa and.IUnaiona [Contemporary So*eiu>e Series), 
chapter vii; Bleuler, article “Secondary Sensations,” in Tube’s Dio 
iioneery of Psyohologtoal MedMne; and Havelock EilUs, Man and 
Womm, 6th ed., 1016, pp, 181-4, 
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abnoxQuil does not bog tliat question. If it is tliouglit that any 
authority is needed to support this view, we can scarcely find 
a weightier than tliat of Virchow, who repeatedly insisted on the 
right use of the word "anomaly,” and who taught that, though 
an anomaly may constitute a predisposition to disease, the 
study of anomalies — pathology, as he called it, teratology as we 
may perhaps prefer to call it— is not the study of disease, which 
he termed nosology; the study of the abnormal is perfectly dis- 
tinct from the study of the morbid. Virchow considers that 
the region of the abnormal is the region of pathology, and tliat 
tho study of disease must be regarded distinctly as nosology. 
Whether we adopt this terminology, or whether we consider the 
study of the abnormal as part of teratology, is a secondary mat- 
ter, not affecting the right understanding of the term "anomaly” 
and its due differentiation from the term “disease.” 

At the Innsbruck meeting of the German Anthropolo^eal Society, 
in 1894, Virchow thus expressed himself: “In old days an anomaly was 
called •iriSot, and in this sense every departure from the norm is for 
me a pathological event. If we have ascertained such a pathological 
pvont, WQ are further led to investigate what pai/tos was the special 
cause of it. , . . This cause may be, for example, an external 

force, or a chemical substance, or a physical agent, producing in the 
normal condition of tho body a change, an anomaly {irdffos). This can 
become hereditary under some oirc:uustances, and then become the 
foundation for cerlaia small hereditary characters which are propagated 
in a family; in themselves they belong to pathology, even although they 
produce no injury. For I must remark, that pathological does not mean 
harmful; it does not indicate disease; disease in Greek is and it is 
nosology Uiat is concerned with disease. The pathological under some 
oiicumstances con be advantageous’’ {Oorreapondene-hlati Deutsoh Ges- 
eUschaft fur Antlvropologie, 1894). These remarks are of interest when 
we are attempting to find the wider bearlnp of such an anomaly as 
sexual inversion. 

This same distinction has more recently been emphasized by 
Professor Aschoff (iDeuUohe medaemadhe WoohensohHft, February 3, 
1910; cf. British Medkal Jourmli April 9, 1910, p. 892), as against 
Pibbert and others who would unduly narrow the conception of viSos. 
Aschoff points out that, not merely for the sake of precision and 
unifoymHy of terminology but of clear thinkingi it is desirable thaf 
we should retain a distinotion in regard to which Galen and the ancient 
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physioiams were very dBllnilu. They um>il irdflot aa tl>e wider term 
involving affcvUon {aff ratio) in genern), not riw'PHBtirjly impui^nient o( 
vital tiasue; when Unit was involved lliere wiis vda-or, disease*. We 
have to recognize the distinction even if we reject tho ttwininology, 

A word may bo said aa to the eonnocUoii botweea sexual 
inversion and dcgonoration. In Prance especially, since the 
days of Morel, ilia stigmata of degeneration are much spoken of. 
Sexual inversion is frequently regarded as one of them; 
as an episodic syndrome of a hereditary disease, taking its place 
beside other psyehic stigmata, such as kleptomania and pyro- 
mania. Erallt^Ebing long so regarded inversion; it is the view 
of Magnan, one of the earliest investigators of homosexuality 
and it was adopted by Mobius. Strictly spealdng, the invert 
is degenerate; he has fallen away from the genus. So is a color- 
blind person. But Morel’s eonceptiou of degenerescence has 
unfortunately been coarsened and vulgarized.^ As it now 
stands, wo gain litllo or Jio infomation ))y being told that a 
person is a “dogenerato.” It is only, as Niickc constantly 
argued, when wo hnil a complexuH of wcll-markod abnormalities 
Uiat we aro fairly justiflod iii oKsorting that wo liavo to deal with 
a condition of (iegmu'ration. Inversion is Hometimos found in 
such a condition, 1 have, indeed, already tried to suggest that 
a condition of diffusod niiiior abnormality may ho regarded as a 
basis of congoniial inversion. In other words, inversion is 
bound up with a modidoation of tho pocoudary soxiial characters, 
But those anomalies and modifications aro not invariable,® and 
are not nsnally of a serious obaracter ; inverBion is rare in tho 
profoundly degouorate. It is undesirable to call tliese modifica- 

•••iMagnon. has in xecont years reaffirmed this view ("Inversion 
Sexuello et Fathologie ^[e^talo,” Ravua do I’sj/oliathSrapio, Maroh, 1914) : 
"The invert is a diseased person, a degenerate.” 

2 It is this fact which has caused the Italians to be shy of using 
tho word “degeneration;" thus, Itlarro, in his great work, 1 OaraiteH 
dei OehngtmtH, made a notable attempt to analyze the phenomena 
lumped together as degimerate into three groups: atypical, atavistio, 
and morbid. 

^ snirschfeld and Bnrchard among 200 inverts found prononnoed 
stigmata of degeneration in only 16 per cent. (Illrschfeld, Die HomO’ 
aemoiitdt, oh. xx.l 
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tioiiB “sligmata ot degeneration” a term which, threatens to 
disappear from scientific terminology, to become a mere term of 
literary and journalistic abuse. So much may be said concern- 
ing a conception or a phi-ase of which far too much has been 
made in popular literature. At the best it remains vague and 
unfitted for scientific use. It is now widely recognized that we 
gain litUe by describing inversitm as a degeneration. Naoke, 
who attached significance to the stigmata of degeneration when 
numerous, was especially active in pointing out tliat inverts are 
not degenerate, and frequently returned to this point. Lowen- 
feld, Freud, Hirschfeld, Bloch, Eohlcder all reject the concept 
tion of sexual inversion as a degeneracy. 

Moll is still Tinahlo to abandon altogether the position that since 
inveTSion involves a dishna-mony between psychio disposition and 
physical conformation we must regard it as morbid, but he recognizes 
(like Krafft-Ebing) that it is properly viewed as being on the level 
of a deformity, that is, nn abnormality, comparable to physical her- 
maphroditism. (A Moll, ‘'Sexuelle Zwischenstufen,” ZeitsehHfi fWr 
aermiUohe IPortWdung, No. 84, 1904.) Nllcke repeatedly emphasized 
the view that inversion, is a congenital non-morbid abnormality, thus 
in the last year of his life he wrote (ZeitBohrift fiir die Qeeomie 
Tfewologie md PagohiatHe, vol. xv, Heft B, 1913) ! "We must not 
conceive of homosexuality as a degeneration or a disease, but at most 
as an. abnormality, due to a disturbance of development.” LOwenfeld, 
always a cautious and sagacious clinical observer, agreeing with Nllcke 
and Hirschfeld, regards inversion as certainly an abnormality, but not 
therefore morbid; it may he associated with disease and degeneration, 
but is usually simply a variation from the norm, not to be regarded 
as morbid or degenerate, and not diminishing tbe value of the in- 
dividual as a member of society (LBwenfeld,' Veier die seamelle Kon- 
atituiion, 1911, p. 166j also Zeitaohrip fUr Seamahoissenaoliaft, Peb., 
1908, and Semai-Problerrie, April, 1908). Aletrino of Anisterfign 
pushes the view that inversion is a non-morbid abnormality to an 
, undue extreme by asserting that "the uranist is a normal variety of 
the species Homo aapiens” ("'Oranisme et D4g4n4te8oenee,” Arohivei 
d’Anthropologie Orimwelle, Aug.-Sept, 1908) ; inversion may he re- 
garded as (in the correct sense of the word here adopted) a pathological 
abnormality, but not as an anthropological human variety comparable 
to the Negro or the Mongolian man. (Por furtlier opinions in favor 
of Irwersion as an anomaly, sec Hirschfeld, Die HotnoaeawiKtSit, p, 
388 et aeq,] 
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Heximl invorfiioiij Uiei'c/orc, remains a congenital anomaly, 
to bo clashed with other oonginiital abnonualiticB which have 
psychic ooncomitaiits. At I lie very least hucli congenital ab- 
uonnality usually exists as a pvciliaposiiiou to inversion. It ig 
probable iliat many persons go through the world with a oon- 
gonital predisposition to inversion which always remains latent 
and imrousedj in others the instinct is so strong ihat it forces 
its own way in spite of all obstacles ; in others, again, the pre- 
disposition is weaker, and a powerful exciting cause plays the 
predominant part. 

"We are thus led to the consideration of the causes that 
excite the latent predisposition, A great variety of causes has 
been held to excite to sexual inversion. It is only necessary to 
mention those which I have found influential. The first to 
come before us is our school-system, with its segregation of 
hoys and girls apart from each other during the periods of 
puberty and adolcsconco. Many inverts have not been to school 
at allj and many who have boon pass through bchool-life wiUiout 
forming any passionate or sexual relationship j but tliore remain 
a largo number who date (lie dovolopment of liomosexuality 
from the influoncoH and exaiHple.s of Hcliool-lifo. Tlio impres- 
sions receivod at the time are not less potent because (hoy axe 
often purely sontiiuontal and wilhout any obvious sensual 
admixture. Whether ilioy arc sutrieionily potent lo gonoralo 
permanent inversion alone may he doubtful, hut, if it is true 
tliat in early life the sexual iimtincts arc loss definitely de- 
termined than when adolescence is complete, it is conceivable, 
though unproved, that a very strong impression, acting even on a 
n(j(3gjal organism, may cause arrest of sexual development on 
the psychic side. 

Another exciting cause of inversion is sednotion. By this 
I mean the initiation of the young boy or girl by some older 
and more experienced person in whom inversion is already de- 
veloped, and who is seeking the gratification of the abnormal 
instinct.. This appears to be a not uncommon incident in the 
early history of sexual inverts. That such seduction — some- 
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tunes an. abrupt and inconsiderate act of mere sexual gratifica- 
tion — could by itself produce a taste for homosexuality is 
highly improbable ; in individuals not already predisposed it is 
far more lUcely to produce disgust, as it did in the case of the 
youthful Eousseau. "He only can be seduced ” as Moll puts it, 
"who is capable of being seduced.” No doubt it frequently hap- 
pens in these, as so often in more normal "seductions,” that the 
victim has offered a voluntary or involuntary invitation. 

Another exciting cause of inversion, to which little impor- 
tance is usually attached, but which I find to have some weight, 
is disappointment in normal lore. It happens that a rnn.'n in 
whom the homosexual instinct is yet only latent, or at all events 
held in a state of repression, tries to form a relationship with a 
woman. This relationship may be ardent on one or both sides, 
but — often, doubtless, from the latent homosexuality of the lover 
—it comes to nothing. Such love-disappointments, in. a more 
or leas acute form, occur at some time or another to nearly 
everyone. But in tliese persons the disappointment with one 
woman constitutes motive strong enough to disgust the lover 
with the whole sex and to turn Ms attention toward his own sex. 
It is evident that the instinct which can thus he turned round 
can scarcely be strong, and it seems probable that in some of 
these cases the episode of normal love simply serves to bring 
home to the invert the fact that he is not made for normal love. 
In other eases, it seems, — especially those that are somewhat 
feeble-minded and imbalanced, — a love-disappoinlanent really 
does poison the normal instinct, and a more or less impotent 
love for women becomes an equally impotent love for men. The 
prevalence of homosexuality among prostitutes may be, 
large extent, explained by a similar and better-founded disgust 
with normal sexuality.^ 

I Alcohol has somstiiues been considered an important exciting 
cause of homosexuality; and aleoholiem is certainly not uncommon in 
the heredity of inverts; according to Hirschfeld {Die Somosemialitdt, 
p. 386) it is well marked in one of the parents in over 21 per cent, 
of cases. But it probably has no more influence as an exciting cause iil 
the individual homosexual person than in the individual helerosexuiu 
person. From the Freudian standpoint^ indeed, Abraham believes {Hett- 
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Those throe iiillueueea, Uiorei'oro,- example at school 
eeAuotio2i, diaappoiiUinent iti normal love,— all of ihera flrawmg 
the subject away from tlic upiwsite sex aud ecmcontratiiig him 
on his own sox, arc exeituig eaiiKCH of iiivorsicni; but they re- 
quire a favorable organic predisposition to act on, while theio 
are a largo niunber of eases in which no oxeiiing cause at all 
can be found, but in wbicli, from earliest childhood, tlie subject’s 
interest seems to be turned on his own sex, and continues to be 
80 turned throughout life. 

At this point I conclude the analysis of the psychology of 
sexual inversion as it presents itself to me. I have sought only 
to bring out the more salient points, neglecting minor points, 
neglecting also those groups of inverts who may be regarded aa 
of secondary importance. The average invert, moving in ordi- 
nary society, is a person of overage general health, though very 
frequently with hereditary rolotionehips that are markedly neu- 
rotic. Tie is usually the subject of a congenital predisposing 
abnormality, or oomplcxus of minor abnornmlilios, making it 
difficult or impossiblo for him io feel sexual attraction io the 
opposite sex, and easy to feel sexual attraction to his own sox. 
This abnormality oitlior appears spoulnnoously from the first, 
by dovolopmoiit or arrest of (I(>vclo))rnc 7 il, or it is called into 
activity by some aocideiital cii'cnmslanco. 

BchTifi filr SomahoimMchnfl, TMt R, lOOR) Unit evou in normal par- 
sons alcohol romovea the inhibition from ii Intent homosexuality, and 
JuliusbuTger irom tha aamo slnnilpoinl {Zt’n(inlblalt filr Psyohoamlyaa, 
Ileft 10 and IX, 1012) tlniika that th« alcoholic tendency in uiiconacioualy 
aroused by the homosexual impulse in order to reach its own gratlflea- 
tion. But wo may acocjpt Nllcke's conoluflions (Allgemcine ZHtsehrift 
filr Psyohiatrie, vol, Ixriii, lOll, p, S7i2), that (1) alcohol cannot pro* 
d(lef*'homOBexuality in persona not predisposed, that (8) it may arouse 
it in those who are predisposed, that (3) the action of alcohol is the 
same on the homosexual as the heterosoxual, and that (4) alcoholism 
is not common among inverts. 
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CONCLUSIOm 

The Prevention of Homoaaxuality— The Influence of the Sehool--r 
Coeducation — ^The Treatment of Sexual Inveraion — Coatration — Hyp* 
notisin — Asaooiational Therapy — ^Payehoanalysig— Mental and Physical 
Hygiene — Marriage — ^Tlie Children of Inverts— The Attitude of Society 
— ^The Horror Aroused by Homosexuality — Justinian — The Code Napo- 
Uon — ^The State of the Law in Hurope Today — Germany — England — 
What Should be our Attitude toward Homosexuality { 

Hayihg now completed the psychological analysis of the 
sexual invert, so far as I have beea able to study him, it only 
remains to apeak briefly of the attitude of society and the law. 
First, however, a few words aa to the medical and hygienic 
aspects of inversion. The preliminary question of the preveH' 
tion of homosexuality is in too vague a position at present to be 
profitably discussed. So far as the really congenital invert is 
concerned, prevention can have but small influence; but sound 
social hygiene should render difficult the acquisition of homo - 
sexual perversity, or what has been termed pseudohomosexuality. 
It is the school which is naturally the chief theater of immaturfi 
and temporary homosexual manifestations, partly because 
school life largely coincides with the period during which the 
sexual impulse frequently tends to be undifferentiated, and 
partly because in the traditions of large and old schools an 
artificial homosexualiiy is often deeply rooted. 

Homosexuality in BugUsh ecbools has already been briefly>sroferred 
to iu chapter iii. As a precise and interesting picture of the phe- 
nomena in French schools, I may mention a story by Albert NortaJ, 
Les Adolescents PassiormSs (1913), written immediately after the 
author left college, though not published imtil more than twenty-five 
years later, and clearly based on personal observation and experience. 
As regards German sobools, see, e.g., Moll, Untersuohmgen uler dM 
Ubido BemaXis, p. 449 ef seq., and for sexual manifestations in early 
iSe generally, the some author’s Beantal Ufi of the OMldj also Hitsoh- 
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fold, Jdlirliuih filr scimcllo Zufhohcmtufcn, vol, v, 1003, p. 47 ei aeq, 
and, for references, Ilirschfold, 2)io llomoaonamlUat, p. 4(1 cf acq. f, * 

While much may be doiio by pliyHical hygieuo and other 
means to prevent the exlonaioH oX hoinosoxiialily in schools,! it is 
impossible, and even imdeairable, to roprcss absolutely the 
emotional manifestations of sex in either boys or girls who have 
reached the age of puberty It must always be roinombercd that 
profoundly rooted organic impulses cannot ho effeclirally com- 
bated by direct methods. Writing of a period iwo centuries ago, 
Casanova, in relating his early life as a seminarist trained to 
the priesthood, describes the precautions taken to prevent the 
youths entering each other’s beds, and points out the folly of 
such precautions.® As that master of the human heart remarks, 
such prohibitions intensify the very evil they aro intended to 
prevent by invoking in its aid Lho impulse to disobedience natural 
to every child of Adam and Kve, and the ohsorvalion has often 
been repeated by leachora since. Wo iirobahly havo io recognize 
that a way to render such manifest aliens wlielesoine, as well as 
to prepare for iho TelatioUHliips of later life, is the adoption, so 
far as possible, of tlio wioIIuhI of couilueation of tho sexes,'!— not, 
of course, noecssarily involving identity of education for both 
sexes, — sinco a certain amount of association between Lho sexes 

1 In this connection. X may rctor to Moll’s Scmtal TAfe of tho Ohitd, 
to the writuigB of Dr. Cloment llukcB, phyHician to Itugby nohool, who 
fully TGcognizcB the riaka of achool-Iifc, and tu the diHcuBHion on aexunl 
vice in. Bchoola, atarlod by an addreas by the Ilcv. J. M. Wllaon, hood- 
maater of Clifton College, in the Engllali Jourwl of Hduoalion, 1881-82. 

2 With regard to the importance of the sexual omotiona generally 
and their training, see tho well-known book by Kdwnrd Carpenter, iowe’s 
Oomirw Age; Profeaaor Uurlitl (“Knabciifreundsohaflon,” Semal- 
Problmm, OoU, 1909) alao upholds tlio intimate friciidahipa of youth, 
which in his own experience have not had even a auapioion of homo- 
lexuality. 

8 Casanova, M6moires, vol. i (edition Gamier), p. 100. See alao 
xemarka by an experienced niaater in one of tho largest English public 
sehoola, which I have brought forward in vol. i of these studies, "Auto- 
erotism,” 3d ed., 1910. 

4 See, e.g , Profeaaor J. H. Angell, "Some Rcilootiona upon the 
Beaction from Coeducation,” Popular Soience Monthly, Nov., 1002} also 
Moll’s hemwX Life of the OMld, eh. ix, and for a general diacuBsion dt 
coeducation, B. Poireon, La Coeducation, 1011. 
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helps to preserve the liealtliinesB of Lhe sexual emotional atti- 
tude. Association between the sexes will not, of course, pre- 
vent the development of congenital inversion. In this connec- 
tion it is pointed out by Betiie that it was precisely in Sparta 
and Lesbos, where homosexuality was most ideally cultivated, 
that the sexes, so far as we hnow, associated more freely than in 
any other Greek State.^ 

The question of tlie treatment of homosexuality must be 
approached with discrimination, caution, and skepticism. Now- 
adays we can have but little sympathy with those who, at all 
costs, are prepared to "cure" the invert. There is no sound 
method of cure in radical c^s. 

At one time the seemingly very radical method of castra- 
tion was advocated and occasionally carried out, as in a case I 
have recorded in a previona chapter (History XXVI) . Like all 
methods of treatment, it is sometimes believed to have been suc- 
cessful by those who carried it out. Usually, after a short 
period, it is found to be unsuccessful, and in some cases the con- 
dition, especially the mental condition, is rendered worse. It 
is not difficult to understand why this should be. Sexual inver- 
sion is not a localized genital condition. It is a diffused con- 
dition, and firmly imprinted on the whole psychic state. There 
may he reasons for castration, or the slighter operation of 
vasectomy, but, although sexual tension may be thereby dimin- 
ished, no authority now believes that any such operation will 
affect tho actual inversion. Castration of lie body in adult age 
cannot he expected to produce castration of the mind. Moll, 
i’4r6, Ndcke, Bloch, Eohleder, Hirschfeld, are all either opposed 
to castration for inversion, or very doubtful as to any hene^cial 
results. 

In a case ooimnunieated to me by Dr. Sbufeldt, an invert had 
himself castrated at the age of 26 to diminish sexual desire, make 
himself more like a -woman, and to stop growth of beard. “But the 
only apparent physical effect,” he wrote, “was to increase my weight 

1 Bethe, “Die Dorisohe Knabenliebe," Kheinischea Museum /fill 
Philologies vol. Ixii, Heft 3, p. 440; of. Edward Carpenter, IrUermemte 
Types among Primitiue Folk, eh, vi. 
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10 per oeiit.) iinil rondev mo a swui-inviilitl for llio rost of my life. 
After two yoais niy He.voiility tleereaswl, but iliat may have bjipn 
to satiety or to advaneiug yiuiis. I was iilao romlored more easily 
Irritated over trilles and more rovengeful. Toniblo orlminal auto- 
suggestionfl eaine into ray bead, never experieneed before.” FtrO [Rceue 
de Ohiritrffie, March 10, 1806) published the ease of an invert of 
English origin who had been castrated. Tho inverted impnlae remained 
unchanged, as well as sexual desire and the aptitude for erection; but 
neumstlienie symptoms, which hod existed before, were aggravated; 
be felt leas capable to resist his impulses, became migiutory in hfe 
habits of life, and addicted to the use of laudanum. In a ease recorded 
by 0. H. Hughes [AliorUst and Jfetirologist, Aug., 1914) the results were 
loss unsatisfactory; in this case the dorsal nerve of the penis was first 
excised, without any result (see also Alienist and Newoloffist, Feb., 
1904, p. 7,0, as legards worse than useless results of cutting the pudlo 
nerve), and a year or so later tho testes wore removed and the patient 
gained tranquillity and satisfaction; his boroosoxual inclinations ap- 
peared to go, and he began to show inclination for asexualized women, 
being specially anxious to meet wltii a woman whoso ovaries had been 
Toniovod on account of inversion. (Reference may also bo made to 
Nlleke, "Dio Erston Kaatratiouon aus sozlalon Grunden an! ouroplUsobcn 
Jtode?!,’* Nenrohgisohea Ocnlnitblalt, 1909, No. 6, juid 15. Wilhelm in 
Jmisiisoh-pst/ohialrisoho Qrengftagm, vol. viii, lieft 0 ami 7, 1011.) 

Koro truHt lias timially boon pliveod in tho ]>aycliolliei'n- 
poulioal tlian tlio Rtirgicnl iTcairaoiil of horooRoxnality. At ono 
time hypnotic snggeation was carried out very oncrgetieiilly on 
homosexual BUbjoctfl. KraiTt-Kbing scoina to linvo been IJio first 
distinguiBhed advocate o£ hypnotiBin tor application to the 
homosexual. T)r. yon Sehrenck-Notzing displayed siiecial geal 
and porsistcuoy tn this treatment. IIo undertook to treat oven 
the most pronounced cases of inversion hy courses lasting more 
thj^^ year, and involving, in at least ouo cose, nearly one 
hundred and fifty hypnotic sittings; ho prescribed frequent 
visits to the brothel, previous to which tlio patient took iarga 
doses of alcohol; by prolonged manipulations a prostitute en- 
deavored to exdto erection, a process attended with varying 
results. It appears that in some cases this course of treatment 
was attended hy a certain sort of success, to which an unlimited 
good will on the part of the patient, it is needless to say, largely 
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eontribulecl. Tlio treatment was, however, usually interrupted 
by ccmtinual bndrsliding to homosexual practices, and some- 
times, naturally, the cure involved a venereal disorder. The 
patient was enabled to marry and to beget children.^ It is a 
metliod of treatment which seems to have found few imitators. 
This we need not regret. The histories I have recorded in pre- 
vious chapters show that it is not uncommon for even a pro- 
nounced invert to be able sometimes to effect coitus. It often 
becomes easy if at the time he fixes his thoughts on images con- 
nected with his own sex. But the perversion ranains unaffected ; 
the subject is merely (as one of Moll’s inverts expressed it) 
practising masturbation por vagimm. Such treatment is. a 
training in vice, and, as Eaffalovich points out, the invert is 
simply perverted and brought down to the vicious level whidi 
necessarily accompanies perversiiy.^ 

There can be no doubt that in slight and superficial cases 
of homosexuality, suggestion may really exert an influence. We 
can scarcely expect it to exert such influence when the homo- 
sexual tendency is deeply rooted in an organic inborn tm.- 
perament. In such cases indeed the subject may resist sugges- 
tion oven when in the hyfmotic state. This is pointed out by 
Moll, a great authority on hypnotism, and with much experi- 
ence of its application to homosexuality, but never inclined to 
encourage an exaggerated notion of its eificacy in this field. 
Eorel, who was also an authority on hypnotism, was equally 
doubtful as to its value in relation to inversion, especially in 
clearly inborn cases. Krafft-Ebing at the end said little about 
it, and Make (who was himself without faith in this method 
of treating inversion) stated that he had been informed by,the 


1 Schrenck-Notzing, Die Suffgestionstl^rapie let Drs- 

chdmngcn des Qaohleohtsmtet, 1892. (Eng. trans. Therapeutw 8ug- 
gesUon, 1896.) 

a Eaflalovioh, Uramime et UniseamaKfd, 1806, p. 16. Ho 
that the conaenltal invert who has never had relatione with women, Md 
whoee ahno^ality, to use KratEt-Ehing’s distinction, is a perversion and 

tl^mwe versaEle and corrupt, person who has known nil methods" of 
(reification. 
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last homosexual case treated by Krafft-Ebing by hypnotism that, 
in spite of all good-will on tlic patient’s side, the treatmeitt had' 
been quite usolesa. Mr6, also, had no belief in the efficacy of 
suggestive treatment, nor has Moi-zbadi, nor llohleder. Nmna 
Praetorius states that tlio homosexual subjoeta he is acquainted 
with, who had been so treated, wore not cured, and Hirschfeld 
remarks that the inverts “cured” by hypnotism were either not 
cured or not inverted.^ 

Moll has shown his doubt as to the wide applicability of 
suggestive therapeutics in homosexuality by developing in re- 
cent years what he terms association-therapy. In nearly all 
perverse individnolB, he pointa out, there is a bridge,— -more or 
less weak, no doubt, — ^which leads to the normal sexual life. By 
developing such links of association with normality, Moll be- 
lieves, it may be possible to exert a healing influence on the 
homosexual. Thus < a man who is attracted to boys may be 
brought to love a boyish woman.^ Indications of tliis kind have 
long been obsorved and utilized, tirough not developed into a 
systematic method of troatment. -In tho case of bisexual indi- 
viduals, or of yorvthful subjects whose homose.xuaUty is not 
lully developed, it is probable tiiat this method is beneficial. 
It ie difficult to believe, however, that it poasossee any marked 
influence on pronounced and developed cases of inversion.^ 

Somewhat the same aim’ as Moll’s association-tlierapy, 
though on the basis of a more elaborate tlicory, is sought by 
Freud’s psychoanalytic method of treating homoscxiiality. For 
the psychoanalytic theory (to which reference was made in the 
previous chapter) the congenital element of inversion is a rare 
andfUgnally unimportant factor j the diief part is played by per- 
verse psychic mechanisms. It is the business of psyehoanalysiB 

1 See, Moll, Die Kontrdre Seaualempfindwiff, oh. xi; Porel, 
Die Seamelle Frage, oh. xiv; NUcke, “Die Bohandlung dor Homosex- 
nalitkt, Bemtd-Prolleme, Aug., 1910 j Hirschfeld, Die nomoseamalitdt, 
eh. xxii, 

* Moll, ZeitsaMft fd/r PeyohotTierapie, 1011, Heft 1 j id,, EamSbuoh 
derrSeaMalwiesensohaften, 1912, p. 662 et seg. 

8 TSiis is also the opinion of Numa Praetorius, Jahirluoh fdr «s* 
uetle ZwisohmsHfen, 'Jan,, 1013, p, 222. 
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^ straigLten these out, and ftoiu lie bisexual constitution} which 
is resai'ded as common to every one, to bring into the fore- 
ground the heterosexual elements, and so to reconstruct a normal 
personality, developing new sexual ideals from the patient's own 
latent and subconscious nature. Badger has especially occupied 
himself wiih the psychoanalytio treatment of homosexuality and 
claims many succesBea.1 Badger admits that there are many 
limits to the success of this treatment, and that it cannot affect 
the inborn factors of homosexuality when present. Other 
psychoanalysts are less sanguine as to the cure of inversion. 
Stekel appears to have stated that he has never seen a complete 
cure by psychoanalysis, and Perenezi is not able to give a good 
account of the results; especially as regards what ho terms 
obsessional homosexuality, he states that he has never suc- 
ceeded in effecting a complete cure, although obsessions in gen- 
eral are especially amenable to psychoanalysis.^ 

I have met with at least two homosexual persons who had 
undergone psyehoanalytie treatment and found it beneficial. 
One, however, was bisexual, so that the difficulties in the way 
of the success — ^granting it to be real— were not serious. In 
the other case, the inversion persisted after treatmenl^ exactly 
the same as before. The benefit he received was due to the fact 
that he was enabled to understand himself better and to over- 
come some of his mental difficulties. The treatment, therefore, 
in his case, was not a method of cure, but of psychic hygiene, of 
what Hirschfcld would call “adaptation-therapy." There can 
be no doubt that — even if we put aside all effort at cure and 
regard an invert’s condition as inborn and permanent — a large 
and important fidd of treatment here still remains, 

iSee, eapecially, Sadgei, Zeitsah/rift fUr Beiemhmaaenaohaft, Heft 
12, 1908; also JaMuoh pir aemeUe ZwiachmsUifm, vol. ix, 1908; Bad- 
ger’s methods are criticised by Hirechfeld, Die Somoaeseudit&t, ch, xxii, 
and defended by Sadger, Iniematiowile ZeitaohHft fUr Aerztliohe Ps^- 
ohownaiyae, July, 1914, p. 392. Star a discussion of the psychoanalytic 
treatment of homosexuality by a Iwdine American J’rcuman, see Brill, 
Journal Amerioan Medical Aaeooiation, Aug. 2, 1913. 

a Internationale Zeitaohrift fUr AeretHohe Peychoamlyae, Mawclv 

iSld. 
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As we have seen in ilie iwo ijrevious I’liaplcrSj sexual in.' 
Version cannot be regarded as osseuLially an insane or pfiycho' 
pathio state.^ But it is frequently associated with nervous con- 
ditions which may bo greatly beaefilod by hygiono and treatment, 
without any attempt at all to overcome a homosexual attitude 
which may be too deeply rooted to bo cliangod. The invert is 
specially liable to siifTcr from a high degree of neurasthenia, 
often involving much nervous weakness and irritability, loss of 
self-control, and genital hyperesthesia.^ Hirschfcld finds that 
over 6'}' per cent, inverts suffer from nervous troubles, and 
among the eases dealt with in the present Stiidif (as sliown in 
chapter v) slight nervous functional disturbances are very com- 
mon. These arc conditions which may be ameliorated, and they 
may he treated in much tiro same way as if no inversion ex- 
isted, by physical and mental tonics j or, if necessary, sedatives; 
by regulated gymnastics and out-of-door exercises; and by occu- 
pations which employ, without ovotexorting, the mind. Very 
great and permanent boiioflt may bo obtained by a prolonged 
course of such mental atid physical hygiene; the associated 
Ucuraslhenio conditions may ho largely removed, with the mor- 
bid fears, suspicions, and irritabilities that are usually part of 
neurasthenia, and tlio invert may bo brought into a fairly whole- 
some and tonic condition of self-control. 

The inversion is not thus removed. But if the patient is 
still young, and if the perversion docs not appear to bo deeply 
rooted in the organism, it is probable thot — ^provided his own 

1 This is now generally racogniajd. See, e.jf., Boubinovltch and 
Bord, "ITn Gas d'Uranisrae," I/Bno6phalo, Ang., 1013. Those authors 
conclude that it is today impossible to look upon inversion as the 
equivalent or the symptom of a pwcliopathic state, though we have to 
reoogiiize that it frequently coexists with morbid emotional states, 
l^cke, also, in his extensive experience, found that homosexuality is 
rare in asylums and slight in character; ho dealt with this question on 
various occasions; see, e.p., Jahrbuoh filr aesmelle Zimaoltenstnfen, vol. 
viii, 1906. 

2 Krofft-Bbing considered that the iempora^ or lasting assoda- 
tion of homesexuafity with neurasthenia having its root in congenital 
conditions is “almost invariable,” and some authorities (like Meyneit) 
have regarded inversion as an Ocoldental growth on the foundatiosrof 
neurasthenia. 
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good-will is aiding — ^general hygienic naeaanies, together with 
remo'Jal to a favorable environment, may gradually lead to the 
development of the normal sexual impulse. If it fails to do so, 
it becomes necessary to exercise great caution in recommending 
stronger melliods. Purely “Platonic association with the other 
sex,'’' Moll poin'ts out, “leads to better results than any prescribed 
attempt at coitus.” For even when such attempt is successful, 
it is not usually possible to regard the results with much satis- 
faction. Not only is the acquisition of the normal instinct by 
an invert very much on a level with the acquisition of a vice, 
but probably it seldom succeeds in eradicating 'the original in- 
verted instinct.^ What usually happens is that 'the person be- 
comes capable of experiencing both impulses, — ^not a specially 
satisfactory state of things. It may be disastrous, especially if 
it leads to marriage, as it may do in an inverted man or still 
more easily in an inverted woman. The apparent change does 
not turn out to be deep, and the invert’s position is more un- 
fortunate than his original position, both for himself and for 
his wife.2 

iFCrC expressod himself concerning the general treatment o( 
homosexuality in the same sense, and even more emphatically (F4r6, 
L’lnstinot Semel, 1889, pp. 272, 286). He coneiders that all forms oi 
congenital inversion resist treatment, and that, since a change in the 
invert’s instincts must be regarded rather as a perversion of the inven; 
than a cure of the inversion, one may be ^rmitted to doubt not only 
the utility of the treatment, but even the legitimacy’ of attempting it. 
The treatment of sexual inversion, he declared, is aa much oumide the 
province of medicine as the restoration of color-vision in the color-blind. 
The ideal which the physician and ihe teacher must place before the 
invert is that of chastily; he must seek to harness bis wagon to a Btai« 

a I have been told by a distinguished physician, who was consnlted 
in the ease, of a congenital invert highly ^aced_in the English govern- 
ment service, who married in the hope of escaping his perverBUnr and 
was not even able 'to consnmmate the marriage. It is needless to insist 
on the miseiy which is created in such cases. It is not, of course, 
denied that such marriages may not somelames become eventnally happy. 
Thus Kiernaa (“Psychical Treatment of Congenital Sexual Inversion,” 
JKevieto of Insa/nity and Tfemous Diseases, June, 1894) reports the ease 
of a thoroughly inverted girl who married the_ brother of the friend 
to whom she was previously attached merely in order to swure his 
sister’s companionship. She was able to endure and even enjoy inter- 
ewtrse by imagining that her husband, who resembled his sister, ^as 
another sister. Liking and esteem for the hnehand gradually increased 
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It may be obsorvcd iji the Umlorica brought forward in 
chapter iii that the position. oC man-iocl inverts (wo mi&t, of 
course, pul aside the bisexual) is nsimlly more distressing than 
that of tiie unmamed. Among my cases IJ per cent, are mar- 
ried. Hirschfcld finds that 16 per coni, of inverts aro miUTiod 
and 60 per cent, are impotent; he is unahle to find a flingle cure 
of homosexuality, and seldom any improvomeul, due to mar- 
riage; nearly always the impulse remains unaffected. The 
invert’s happiness is, however, often affected for the worse, and 
not least by the feeling that he is depriving his wife of happiness. 
An invert, who had left his country through fear of arrest and 
married a rich woman who was in love with him, said to Hirsch- 
feld: “Kve years’ imprisonment would not have been worse 
than one year of marriage.”^ In a marriage of this kind tlie 
homosexual partner and the normal partner — however ignorant 
of sexual matters — are boUi conscious, often with equal pain, 
that, oven in the presence of affection and obtoom, and the best 
will in tho world, tliere is something lacking. The instinctive 
and emotional element, which is tho cssorx'o of sexual love and 
springs from tlio central cove of organic personality, cannot 
voluntarily be croalcd or oven assumed.^ 

and after the sister died a child was bom wlio inuoU roscmblcd liorj “the 
wife’s esteem passed tlu'otigh love of tho sister to inteuso natural love 
of the daughter, as rcsembirng tiic sister; throiigi> this to normal love of 
the husbond as the father and brother.” Tho final result may have been, 
satisfaetory, but this train of oirouinstanccB could not have been cal* 
oulated forehand. Moll is also opposed, on tho whole (c.g., DmUolie 
meiUoMaohe Prme, No. 0, 1902), to marriago and propreation by 
inverts. 

IHirscUfeld, Die Etmoaemalit&t, eb. xxi. It might seem on 
theoi;j3tical grounds that the luarnage of a homosoxtial man with a 
homosexual woman might turn out well, lllrachfeld, howsvey, states 
that ho knows of 14 such marriages, and tho theoretical ex^otation 
has not been jusUfied; S of the cases speedily terminated in diyoice, 
4 of tiie couples lived separately, and all but 2 of the remainmg 
couples regretted the step they liad taken. 1 may add that in such a 
case even the expeotetion of happiness scarcely seems reasonable, since 
neither of the parties can feel a true mating impulse toward the other. 

SHirsebfold also notes {Die DomoBewuaUfai, p. 96) that women 
often instinctively feel that there is something wrong in tho love of 
their inverted husbaj^s who may perhaps succeed in copulating, lout 
betray their deepest feelings by a repugnance to touch the sexual 
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For the Btdte of the possible offspring, also, marriage is to 
be abided. It is sometiines entirely for the sake of children 
that the inYert desires to marry. But it must he pointed out 
tliat homosexuality is undoubtedly in many cases inherited. 
Often, it is true, the children turn out fairly well, but, in many 
cases, they bear witness that they belong to a neurotic and 
failing stock Hirschfeld goes so far as to say that it is always 
so, and concludes that from the eugenic standpoint the marriage 
of a homosexual person is always very risky. In a large num- 
ber of cases such marriages prove sterile. The tendency to 
sexual inversion, in eccentric and neurotic families seems merely 
to be nature’s merciful method of winding up a concern which, 
from her point of view, has ceased to be profitable. 

As a rule, inverts have no desire to be different from wlmt they 
are, and, if they have any desire for marriage, it is usually only mameii> 
tary. Very pathetic appeals for help are, however, sometimea made. 
I may quote fi^om a letter addressed to me by a gen^mon who desired 
advice on this matter.- “In part, I write to you as a moralist and. In 
part, as to a physioian. Dr. Q. has published a book in which, without 
discuBBion, hypnotic treatment of such cases was reported as sucCeesful, 
I am eager to know if your opinion remains what it was. This new 
assurance comes from a man whose moral hminess and delicacy are 
unquestionable, but you will easily imagine how one might shtink from 
the implantation of new impulses in the unconscious self, sinoe newly 
created inclinations might disturb the conditions of life. At any rate, 


parts with the bond. The homosexual woman, also, as Hirschfeld 
elsewhere points out with cases in illustration (p. 84), may suffer 
seriously through being subjected to normal sexual relationships, 

1 TGrO reports the case of an invert of great intellectual ability 
who had never had any sexual relationships, and was not averse from 
a chaste life; ho was urged by his doctor to acquire the power of nor- 
mal intercourse and to marry, on the ground that his perverswiv wae 
merely a perversion of the imagination. He did so, and, though he 
married a perfectly strong and healthy woman, and was himself 
healthy, except in so far as his perversion was concerned, the offspring 
turned out disastrously. The eldest child was an epileptic, almost an 
imbecile, and with strongly marked homosexual impulses; the second 
and third children were absolute idiots; the youngest died of convul- 
sions in infancy (FGrG, I/Insiimt Betnual, p. 200 el aeq.) No doubt 
this is not an average case, but the numerous examples of the offspring 
qf% iTni1nr marriages brought forward by Hirschfeld (op. ait, p. 901) 
scarcely present a much better result. 
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in my ignoranoe of liypnotiBiu t four lluit tlio elTovt to givp tho noi-mtC 
instinct might lead to inairingo without tlio ftBauriinco that tho normal 
instinct would he stablo. 1 wrife, thereforn, to explain my pvowfit coH' 
dition and crave your counsol. It is with Iho gi'eatost roluclnnce that 
I reveal the closely guartlod secret of my life, I have no other abnor- 
mality, and have not hitlioito Indraycd my nbnomal instinct. I have 
never made any person the victim of passion: morol and religious 
feelings wore too powerful. I have found my reverenco for other sorils 
a perfect safeguard against any approach to impurity. I have never 
had sexual interest in women. Once I had a gi-eat friendship with a 
beautiful and noble woman, without any mixture of sexual feeling on 
my part, I was ignorant of my condition, and I have tlie bitter regret 
of having caused in her a hopeless love — proudly and tragically con- 
oealed to her death. My friendships with men, younger men, have been 
colored by passion, against which I have fought continually. The 
shame of this has made life a hell, and tho horror of Uiia abnormality, 
since I came to know it as such, has been an enemy to my religious 
faith. Hero there could ho no oiiao of a divinely given instinot 
which I was to learn to use in a rational and chaste fashion, under the 
control of spiritual loyalty. The power which gave mo lifo seemed io 
insist on my doing that for which tho same power would sling mo with 
remorse, Tf there is no remedy I must either ciy out against the 
injustice of this lifo of torment between nature and I’onselenoe, or 
submit to tho blind trust of baffled Ignoriuieo. ff (here is a remedy 
lifo will not scorn to bo Huch an intolerable ordeal. T am not pleading 
that I must snccumh to impulse. I do not doubt that a pure celibate 
life is possible so far as action is coneerned. lint I cannot discover 
that friendship with younger men can go on unrolorod by a senHuous 
admixture which iill/i mo with slmmo and lonlliing. Tho graliilcation 
of passion — ^normal or abnormal — ^Is repulsive to osthotio feeling. I am 
nearly 42 and T havo always diverted myself from personal Inloresls 
that throatonod to become dangerous to me. More than a year ago, how- 
ever, a new fate seemed to open to my unhappy and lonely lifo, I be- 
came intimate with a young man of 20, of the rarest beauty of form and 
oharp,c^r. I am confident that ho is and always has been pure. He 
lives an exalted moral and roligioas lifo dominated, by ilm idea that 
he and all men are partners of the divino nature, and able in the 
strength of that nature to be free from evil. I believe him to bo normal. 
He shows pleasure in the society of ntti active young women aijd in an 
innocent, light-hearted way refers to the lime when ho may be able io 
marry. He is a general favorite, but turned to me as to a friend and 
teajgber. He is poor, and it was possible for mo to gpiarantee him a 
good education. X began to help him from tho longings of a lonely ISe, 
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I want^ a Bon and a friend in my inward desolation. I craved the 
compo^ionsliip of this pure and happy nature. I felt such, a reverence 
for him that 1 hoped to find tlie sensuous element in me purged away 
hy his purity. I am, indeed, utterly incapable of doing him harm; I 
am not morally weale; nevertheless the sensuous element is there, and 
it poisons my happiness. He is ardently affectionate and demonstiative. 
He spends tlie summers with me in Buropc, and the tenderness he feels 
for me has prompted him at times to embrace and kiss me as he 
always has done to his father. Of late I have begun to fear that with- 
out will or desire I may injure the springs of feeling in him, especially 
if it is true that the homosexual tendency is latent in most men. The 
love he shows me is my joy, but a poisoned joy. It is the bread and 
wine of life to me; but I dare not think wliat his ardent affection 
might ripen into. I can go on fighting the battle of good and evil in 
my attachment to hihi, but I cannot define my duty to him. To shun 
him would be cruelty and would belie his trust in human fidelity. 
Without my friendship he will not take my money— the condition of a 
large career. I might, indeed, explain to him what I explain to you, 
hut the ordeal and shame are too gi'sat, and I cannot see what good 
it would do. If ho has the capacity of homosexual feeling he might 
be violently stimulated; if he is incapable of it, he would feel 
repulsion. 

“Suppose, then, that I should seek hypnotic treatment, I still do 
not know what tricks an abnormal nature might play me when diverted 
by suggestion. I might lose the jqy of this friendship without any 
compensation. I am afraid; 1 am afraid! Might I not be infiuenced to 
shun the only persons who inspire unselfish feeling? 

“Bear with this account of my story. Many virtues are easy for 
me, and my life is spent in pursuits of cuituie. Alas^ that all ths 
culture with whicli I am credited, all the prayers and aspirations, all 
the strong will and heroic resolves have not rid my nature of this 
evil bent! What I long for is the right to love, not for the mere 
physical gratification, for the right to take another into the aims of 
my heart and profess all the tenderness I feel, to find my joy in plan- 
ning his career witli him, as one who is rightfully and naturally en- 
titled to do BO. I crave this since I cannot have a son. I leave the 
matter here. 

“When I read what I have written I see how pointless it is. It is 
possible, indeed, that brooding over my personal calamity magnifies in. 
my mind tKe sense of danger to this friend through me, and that I only 
need to find the right relation of friendliness coupled with aloofness 
which will secure him against any too ardent attachment. Certainly I 
have no fear that I shall forget myself. Yet two things array them- 
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Bolvos on the other sides I rebel iuwiirdly ngiiinst the neooasity ol 
isolating myself na if I woro a ppstilmoe, and I rebel against th». taint 
of scnanosia feeling. Tlio normal man cau-fcol Usat bis instinct is no 
shame when tlie spirit is in oojitrol, T know that to tlu> oonseiousness 
of others my instinct itself would bo n shame and a basenesB, and J 
have no tendency to construct a moral system for myself, I have, to 
he sure, moments ’when 1 declare to myself that I will have my sensuous 
gratification ns well as other men, but, the moment I think of the 
wickedness of it, the rebellion is soon over. Tire disesteem of self, the 
sense of taint, the neoeasity of witlidrawing from happiness lest I com- 
municate my taint, that is a spiritual malady which makes the ground- 
tone of my existence one of pain and molanoholy. Should you have 
only some moral consolation without the promise of medical assistanee 
I should feel grateful,” 

In such a case as this, one can do little more thou advise the 
sufferer that, however painful his lot may be, it is not witliout its 
consolations, and that he would bo best advised to pursue, as cheer- 
fully ns may be, the path that he has already long since marked out 
lor himself. The invert somciimes fails to realize tlrat for no man wiU) 
high moral ideals, however normal ho may bo, is the conduct of life 
easy, and that if the invert bos to bo tuitisflcd with aiYcoilon without 
passion, and to live a life of obontity, ho is doing no moro than 
thousands of normal nion have done, voluntarily and oontontodly. As 
to hypnotism in such a case as this, it is altogether unroasonabto to 
expect that nuggestion will supplant Uio deeply rooted organic impulses 
that have grown up during a lifetime. 

Wo may Uius conchido that in tho troatment of inversion 
the most satisfactory result is osnally obtained when it is pos- 
sible by direct and inclircct methods to reduce the sexual hypw- 
esthesia which frequently exists, and by psychic method to 
refine and spiritualize tho inverted impulse, so that tlie invert’s 
natural perversion may not become a cause oE acquired perver- 
sity riuj. others. Tho invert is not only tho victim of his own 
abnormal obsession, ho is the victim of social hostility* We 
must seek to distinguish the part in hia sufferings due to these 
two causes. When I review the cases I have brought forward 
and the mental history of inverts 1 have known, I am inclined 
to say that if wo can enable an invert to be healthy, selfrestrained 
and selfrespecting, we have often done better than to convert him 
into the mere feeble- simulacrum of a normal man. An appeafto 
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•the pMerastia of the beat Greek dayBj and the dignity, tern* 
peraiftic, even chastity, which it involved, will sometimeB find a 
ready resfponse in the emotional, enthusiastic nature of the con-* 
genital invert. Plato’s Dialogues have frequently been found a 
sontco of great help and consolation by inverts. The “manly 
love” celebrated by Walt Whitman in Leanes of Grass, although 
it may be of more doubtful value for general use, furnishes a 
wholesome and robust ideal to the invert who is insensitive to 
normal ideals.^ 


Among recent books, loWm: An Anthology of ShiendshAp, edited 
by Edward Carpenter, may be recommended. A aimilar book in Qer- 
man, of a more extended diaracter, is Liehlingminme wnd FreudeaUeb* 
in der VeltUteratur, edited by Elielr von Kupffer. Mention may also 
be made of the FretiMsehafl (1912) of Baron von Clelchen-Bueswurm, 
a Bort of literary history of friendship, without speoilla reference to 
homosexuality, although many writers of inverted tendency are intro- 
duced. Platen’s TageMoher are notable as the diary of an invert 
of high character and ideals. The volumes of the Joihrhvoh, fik sea- 
nolle Zwkolmoiufen contain many studios bearing on the ideal and 
esthetic aspects of homosexuality. 

Various modern poets of high ebility have given expression to 
emotions of exalted or passionate friendship toward individuals of 
the same sox, whether or not such friendship can properly be termed 
homosexual. It is scarcely necessary to refer to In Mmoriam, in 
which Tennyson enshrined his affection for his early friend, Arthur 
Ilallam, and developed a picture of the universe on the basis of that 
affection. The poems of Edward Cracroft Lefroy are notable, and Mr. 
John Qamhril Nicholson has privately issued several volumes of verse 
(A Chaplet of Southernwood, A Qarland of Ladslove, etc.) showing 
delicate charm combined with high tedmioal skill. Some hooks mainly 


t It is scarcely necessary to add that the same principle is 
adaptable to the ease of homosexual women. “In nil sucH omm, 
writes an American woman physidon, "I would recommend that the 
moral sense he trained and fostered, and the persons allowed W keep 
iheir individuality, being taught to remember always that they are 
different from others, rather saorilioing their own feelings m hap- 
piness when necessary. It is good discipline for ttem, and wll 
in the long run to bring them more favor and affeotim than any other 
course. This quality or idio^orasy is not essentially evil, « 
rightly used, mav piove a blessing to others and a 
^ Ifte of the {nividual; nor does it reflect any discredit upon Its 

pOBSeBBOT.” 
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or enlircly wriiion in prose way fairly bo inchnloA in tbo samo group. 
Such tiro In> Iho Key of Bhtr, by John AAilinglon Symonds, n^id the 
Memoiis of Arthur UamiUou (published anonymously by a woll-fcnown 
auUior, A. 0, Denson), iii wliielx on Hoiuewluit riatonio lines the idea 
is ■worked out that Iho indlvidunl sulTover must pass “from the love 
of one fair form to -Uio love of abalract beimty" and “from the con- 
templation of his own suffering to the oonsidermtion of the root of all 
liuman suffering,” 

As regards the modern poetic literature of feminine homosexuality 
there ia probably nothing to put beside tlie various volumes — ^pathetic 
in their bravo simplicity and sincerity — of "Ronec Vivien” (see ante, 
p. 200). Most otlier feminine singers of homosexuality have cautiously 
thrown a veil of heterosexuality over their songs. 

Novels of a more or less definitely homosexual tone are now veiy 
numerous in English, French, German, and other languages. In English 
the homosexuality is for the most part veiled and the narrative deals 
largely ■with school-life and boys in order tliat the emotional and 
romantio character of the relations described may appear more natural. 
Thus Tim, an anonymously published book by II. 0. Sturgis (1801), 
deseribod the devotion of a boy to an older lx)y at Eton and Ids dcaUi 
at an oarly age. Jaayar Vmtram, by A. W. Oliirko (1800), again, is 
a •well-written story of a scbooliioy friendsbi)) of bomosexual tones a 
boy is represented as fooling attraction to Imys wbt> are like girls, and 
a girl bocaino aiti'aoUvu to tbo hero lieoauHo sbo Is llko a boy and re- 
calls her broUier whom ho liad formerly loved. TTto Oarilru Ooilt A 
Tale of Tm Boys, by Forrest Reid (1006), Is another rather similar 
book, in its Avay a (•barining and delicately written idyll. Imro: A 
JUeTnorandim (1000), by “Xavior Mayno” (the psendonym of an 
Amorioan author, who has also written The Moraewra), jirivately 
issued at Naples, ia a hook of a dlfforcut class, roproscntlng the 
franldy homosexual passion of two mutually attraoted men, an Eng- 
lishman who is supposed to wrilo tho story and a Hungarian oflioor} 
it embodies a nolablo narrative of homosoxual development which is 
probably more or less real. 

French there ore a number of novels dealing with homosex- 
uality, sometimes sympathetioally, sometimes with artistic indiffer- 
ence, sometimes aatiiically. AndrO Qide (in IfInmoraUate and other 
books), Roohdde (Hadamo Vallette), Willy (in the well-known 
OUmdine series) may bo mentioned, among other writers of more or 
less distinction, who have once or oftener dealt with homosexuality. 
Special reference should bo made to tlie Belgian author George 
Eelshoud, whose Baoal-Yigor (prosaouied at Bruges on its publieatiogj 
U a book of special .power. The homosexual stories of Easobac, of 
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which LElu (1902) is considered the best, are of a romantic and 
BontiiiSental character. Luoien (1010), hy Binet-Valmer, is a penetrat- 
ing and scarcely sympattietie study of inreraion. Nbrtal'a Lea Adotea- 
oenta Paaaiomia (already mentioned, p. 326) is a notably intimate 
and predso study of homosexualiigr in French schools. It TOUld be 
cosy to mention many others. 

In Germany during recent years many novels of homosexual 
character have been published. They are not usually, it would seem, 
of high literary character, but are sometimes notable as being more or 
leas disguised narratives of real fact. Body's Aua Eima Mamies Mad- 
ohenjahren is said to he a faithful autobiography. Der Neue Werther: 
eine Eellenisehe Paaaions-geaehicMe hj Harkissos (1902) la also .said 
to be authentic. Another hook that may be mentioned is Kouradin’s 
Ein Junger Platoa; Aua dem Leien. einea Entgleiatea (1914). The 
German belletristic literature of homosexuality, as well as that of 
other countries, will be found adequately summarized and criticised by 
Kuma Fraetorius in the volumes of the Jahrbuoh filr aecsuelle ZvAsehen- 
atufen. See also Hirscbfeld’s Die Momosemmliidt, pp. 47 and 1018 
et aeg. 

It i8 by some such method of Belf-treatment as this that 
most of the more highly intelligont men and women whose his- 
tories I have already briefly recorded have at last slowly and 
instinctively reached a condition of relative health and peace, 
both physical and moral. The method of self-restraint and self- 
culture, without self-repression, seems to be the most rational 
metliod of dealing with, sexual inversion when that condition is 
really organic and deeply rooted. It is better that a man should 
be enabled to malce the best of hia own strong natural instincts, 
with all their disadvantages, than that he should be unsexed and 
perverted, crushed into a position which he has no natural 
aptitude to occupy. As both Raffalovich and Mr6 have in- 
sisted, it is the idei of chastity, ra&er than of normal sca^uality, 
which the congenital invert should hold before his eyes. He 
may not have in him the making of Vhomme moyen sensuel; he 
may have m him the mailing of a saint.^ What good work in 

iThe existence of an affinity between homoMxuality and the 
religious temperament baa been referred to in ch, i as recognized in 
many parts of the world. See, for a more extended disoussioiv ?«- 
mSer, Der Prieater, and Bloch, Die ProatUuHon, yol. i, ot. lOl-liU 
The payohoitnalyBta have also touched on this poluu: thus FnBter, 
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iho world tlio inverted may do ia ahowii by tho historienl ox- 
arnples of distingxiished jiivcrlii; and, wliilo it in corlaiul/tniG 
that thoso consiileratioua apply chiefly to tho finor^gi'amed 
natures, tho histories I have brought togoUicr sniheo to show that 
such natures constitute a consitlerahlo proportion of hivei’ts. 
The helplessly gross sexual appetite camrot thus bo influenced; 
but that remains true whether tho appetite is homosexual or 
heterosexual, and nothing is gained by enabling it to feed on 
women as well as on men. 

A strictly ascetic life, it needs scarcely be said, is with 
<lifBcnlty possible for all persons, either homosexual or hetero- 
sexual. It is, however, outside the province of the physician to 
recommend his inverted patients to live according to their homo- 
sexual impulses, even when thoso impulses seem to he natural to 
the person displaying them. The most that the physician is 
entitled to do, it seems ho me, is to present the situation clearly, 
and leave to the patient a decision for which ho must himsdf 
accept Hie responsibility. Forol goes so far as to say that he 
.sees no reason why invoits sliould not build cities of Hieir own 
and marry eadh oilier if they so please, since they can do no 
harm to nomal adults, while children can, ho protected from 
th«n,i Suoh notions are, however, too far removed from our 
'existing social conventionB to ho worth eorious consideration. 

The standpoint hero taken up, it may bo romarkcil, by no means 
denies to the invert a right to the fnlilllmont ot his impulses. Nmna 
Praetorins remarks, it would soem justly, that while tho invert must 
properly ho warned against unnatural sexual licenso, and while thoso 
who are capable of continence do well to preserve it, to deny all right 
to sexual aoiivity to the invert merely causes those inverts who are 
inoai«ihl® of self-control to throw rooklossly aside all restraints (Zeit- 
■sohrift filr seamelle Ziffiaohmtstu^en, vol. viil, 1000, p, 720). The invert 
has the right to sexual indulgence, It may ho, but he has also the 
duty to accept the full responsibility for his own actions, and the 

Fronmingleett dea Ohrufm vm Zimendorf (1910), argues that the 
founder of the pietistic sect of the Herrenliuter was of sublimated 
homosexual (or bisexual) temperament. 

’ ilTorel, Die Secamlle Frage, p. 628. Such ideas are, of ooussc; 
often put forward by Inverts themselves. 
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Tiecesaity to recognize the picacni attitude of the aooioty he lives in. 
rie flunnot he advised to sot liimself in violent opposition to that 
society, 

Tlio world will not he a tolerable place for pronounced inverts 
until they are better understood, and that will involve a radical change 
in general and even medical opinion. An inverted physician, of high 
character and successful in his profession, writes to me on this point: 
"The first, and easiest, thing to do, it seems to me, is to convince 
the medical profession that we unfortunate people are not only as 
sane, but as moral, as our normal brothers j and that we are even more 
alive to the supreme necessity of self-control (necessary from every 
point of view) than thq'. It is not license we want, but justice; it is 
the cruelty and prejudice of convention which we wish to abolish — not 
the proper and just indignation of sooiety with crimes against the 
social order. We want to make it possible for us to satisfy our inborn 
instincts (which are not concerned essentially with sexual acts, so 
called, alone) without thereby becoming criminals. One of u» who 
would, under any circumstances, seduce a person of his own sde of 
immature age, and partioularly one whose sexual complexion was 
unlcnown, deserves the severe punishment which would he meted out to 
.a normal person who did the same io a young girl — but no more; while, 
so long aa no public ofTenso is given, there should he no penalty or 
obloquy whaiooer attached to sexual acts committed with full consent 
between mature persons. Those acts may or may not be wrong and 
immoral, just as sexual acts between mature persons of different sexes 
may or may not be wrong or immoral. But in neither case has the law 
any coneorn; and public opinion should make no distinction between 
the two. It is in the highest degree important that it should he dearly 
understood that we want no relaxation of moral obligations. At present 
•we aufler an inooneeivahly cruel wrong.” 

"We have always to remember, and there is, indeed, no pos- 
sibility of forgetting, that the question of homosexuality is a 
social question. Within certain limits the gratification of the 
normal sexual impulse, even outside marriage, arouses no gen- 
•eral or profound indignation; and is regarded as a private mat- 
ter; rightly or wrongly, the gratification of the homosexual 
impulse is regarded as a public matter. This attitude is more 
or less exactly reflected in the law. Thus it happens that when- 
ever a man is openly detected in a homosexual act, however ex* 
es^plary his life may previously have been, however admirable 
it may still be in aU o&er relations, every ordinary normal citi- 
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zerij however liconlioiia and yloiwure-loving his own life may he 
leels it. a moral duty to regard the olfeiider as hopelofesly dw-nned 
and to help in hounding him out of soeiety. At very brioE in- 
tervals eases occur, and without reaching the newspapers are 
more or less widely known, in which distinguidiod, wieu m 
rarious fields, not seldom clergymen, suddenly disappear from 
the country or commit suicide in consequence of some such 
exposure or the threat of it It is probable that many obscure 
tragedies could find their explanation in a homosexual cause. 

Some of the various tragic ways in which homosexual passions are 
revealed to society may be illustrated by the following communication 
from a eorrespondont, not himself inverted, who here narrates cases that 
came under his observation in various parts of the United States. The 
cases referred to will he loiown to many, but I have disguised the names 
of persons and places:— 

“At the age of 14 I was a chorister at church, whoso clioir- 

masler, an Englishman named Jf. W, M., was an aocomplished man, 
seemingly a perfect gantlcniau, and a devout churchman. Ho never 
seemed to care for tlio sooioty of Mios, never mingled much with the 
men, but sought oompiviiionship with the choriblers of my ngi*. He fre- 
quently visited at the homos of his favorites, to tea, and when ho asked 
the pareuts' consent for fleorgo’s or Prank’s company on an oxeursion or 
to tho theater, and thou to spend tho night with liim, such request Was 
invariably granted. 1 shall ever reraemhor my first night with him; he 
began by fondling and caressing me, quieting niy alarm by nssuranoos of 
not hurting me, and after invoking mo to seeveey luid witli promises of 
many future pleasuroB, I consented to his dosiro or passion, which he 
seemed to satisfy by an attempt at follaUo. Was this depravity! 
I would say *Nol’ after reading his subsequent confession, found in Ms 
room after his death by suicide. Tliis was brought about by his too 
intimate relations with tho rector’s son who eontraelod Bt. Vitus’s dance 
and to the delirium of a fever tivat followed from nervous exhaustion 
told of him and his doings. A thorough investigation took place and M. 
fled, a broken-hearted and disgraced man. Who, as the result of remorse, 
relentless persecution, and exposure through several years, ended his life 
by drowning himself. In his confession he spoke of having been raised 
under a very strong moral restraint and having lived an exemplary life, 
with, the exception of this strange desire that his will-power could not 
control. 

' "The next caee is that of 0. H. He came of on old family of brajjqr 
men who have, and do yet, occupy prominent places to the pulpit and 
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\lie bar, and was himself a gifted young attorney. I knew Wm inti- 
matoly, as for six year's he was a close neighbor and we were associated 
in lodge-work. Ho was an effeminate little fellow: height, B feet 2 
inches; weight, 106 pounds; 'roiy near-sighted; and he had a light 
voice, not a treble or falsetto, but still a voice that detracted materially 
from the beautiful rhetoric that flowed from his lips. He had served 
his country as its representalive in the Legislature and had received 
the nomination for senator, over a hoid-fought political battle. The 
last canvass and speeches were made at a town which was, in conse- 


quence, crowded. That night H. had to occupy a room with a stranger, 
named H., a travelling salesman. There were two beds in this room. 
Mr. B., on. the following day told several people that during the night 
ho was awakened by H., who had come over to his hed and had his 
mouth on his ‘person,’ and that he had threatened to kick him out of 
the room, hut that H. pleaded with, him and fell on his loiees and swore 
that he hod been overcome by a passion that he had heretofore con- 


trolled, and begged of him not to expose him. These facts coming to 
the notice of his opponents, within twenty-four hour^ they hastened to 
take advantage of it by placarding H. as a second Oscar Wilde, und 
stating the foots os far as decency and the law allowed. H.’b friends 
same to him and gave him one of two alternatives: if guilty, either 
to kill himsolf or leave tjiat section forever; if not guilty, to slay his 
traduoor, E. II. affirmed his innocence, and in company with two 

friends, C. and J., took tlie train for Learning there tiiat B. was 

at a town Welvo miles cast, they hired a fast livery ond drove over- 
lond. They found B. at the station, awaiting the arrival of a train. 
H., witli a pistol, strode forward and in his excitement said: Tou 
exposed me, did youl’ Being near-eighted, his aim proved wide of the 
mark. B. sprang forward and grappled with H. for possession of tte 
pistol, and was fired upon by 0. and J., who shot him in the hack. ^ 
expired in a few minutes, his last statement being to the effect that H. 
was guUiy os accused. H., C., and J. were sentenced to the penitentiary 
for life. During my six years’ acquaintance with H. I knew of nothing 
derogatory to his character, nor has anyone ever come forward to say 
that on any other occasion ha ever displayed this weakness. taow 
his early life had a pure atmosphere, as ho was an only cMd and the 
idol of both his pai-ente, who builded high their hopes of his futurs 
success, and who survive this disgrace, but are broken-hearted. 

"The next ease is that of the Rev, T. W., profeswr at toe TJniver- 

gUy rtf . Mr. W. is a scholarly gentleman, affable in his addrew, 

eloquent in his oratory, and a fins classical scholar.^ 

some of his students, who, to use a slang phrase, accused hm of Wag 

ft“^d-W>rker.’ At his examination by the focijlty be coufesse 
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weakueBS, and said ho could not coukol his wiholy passion, Sis 
notion wos acooptod both by tho elmroli and tho ooHogo, nnd ho kft. 

"I know of a few other oases that have their peculiar triUts, and 
am confident that those persona did not boeomo possessed of this habit 
tiirough the so-called 'indiscretions of yontli/ as in every case their 
early life was freer from contamination than that of 00 per cent, of the 
hoys who, on reaoliing man’s estaio, have, like mysolf, no desire to 
donate from the old-fashioned way formulated by our ancient sire 
Adam." ■ ’ 

It can scarcely be said that the consciousneBs of tliis atta- 
tnde of socieiy is favorable to the invert’s attainment of a fairly 
sane and well-balanced state of mind. This is, indeed, one of 
the great diffleultiee in hia way, and often cansea him to waver 
between extremes of melancholia and egotistic exaltation. We 
regard all homosexuality with absolute and unmitigated disgust. 
We have been taught to venerate Alexander the Great, Epam- 
inondas, Socrates, and other antique lieroes; but they are 
safely buried in tho remote past, and do not affect our soom of 
homosexuality in the present. 

It was in tlio fourth century, at Romo, that tlio Btrong.mod' 
om opposition to homosexuality was first clearly formulated in 
law.i The Roman race had long been decaying j sexual perver- 
sions of all kinds flourished ; the population was dwindling. At 
the same time, Christianity, with its Judaic-Paulino antagonism, 
to homosexuality, was rapidly spreading. The statesmen of the 
day, anxious to quicken tho failing piilses of national life, util- 
ized this powerful Christian feeling. Constantine, Theodosius, 
and Valentinian all passed laws against homosexuality, tho last, 
at all events, ordaining os penalty the vindices flammee; but 
their enactments do not seem to havo been strictly ewried out. 
In liie^year 638, Justinian, professing terror of certain famines, 
earthquakes, and pestilences in which ho saw the mysterioua 
"recompense which was meet” prophesied by St. Panl,2 issued 

1 Uomoa law previously seems to bave been confined in ibis matter 
to tbe protection of boys. The Scantinian and other Boman laws against 
paideraaty seem to have been usual^ a dead letter. See, for various, 
notes and references, W. G. Holmes, The Age of Jvetimim and fheodora, 
vol. 1 , 0 , 121 . - 

SKBpistle to tbe Bomans, chapter i, verses 26-7. 
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liis edict condemning unnatural oSenders to the sword, "lest as 
the result of these impious acts” (os the preamble to his ISfovella 
77 has it) '^vhole cities should perish, together with their in- 
habitants; for we are taught by Holy Scripture that through 
these acts cities have peridied withi the men in them,”i This 
sdict (which Justinian followed up by a fresh ordinance to the 
'tame effect) constituted the foundation, of legal enactment and 
social opinion concerning the matter in Europe for thirteen 
hundred years.® In Prance the vmdioes fiarnttiiB survived to the 
last; St. Louis had handed over these sacrilegious offenders to 
the Church to be burned ; in 1750' two pederasts were burned in 
the Place de Gr4ve, and only a few years before the BevoluMon a 
Capuchin monk named Pascal was also burned. 

After the Esvolution, however, began a new movement, 
which has continued slowly and steadily ever since, though it 
still divides European nations into two groups. Justinian, 
Charlemagne, and St. Louis had insisted on the sin and sac- 
rilege of sodomy as the ground for its punishments It was 
doubtless largely as a religious offense that the Code Napoleon 
omitted to punish it. The French law mokes a clear pd logi^ 
distinction between crime on the one hand, vice and irreligion 
on the other, only concerning itself with the former. Homo- 
sexual practices in private between two consenting adult parties, 
whether men or women, are absolutely unpunished by the Cade 
Napol6on and by French law of today. Only nnder three con- 
ditions does the homosexual act come under the cognizance of 


Un practice this penally ot death appears to have heen some- 
times commuted to ablation of the sexual orgMs. 

2 For a fuU sketch of the legal enactments 
intercourse in ancient and modern timw,_ we 

straflichen Bestimmung® gegen den vrtte 

the Moral Ideas, vol. i, p. 488 wg. 
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the law as a crime : (1) when there ia outrage pubUo A la pudevr. 
— {.e., when the act is performed in puhlie or with a possifeility 
of witnesaeB; (8) when there is violence or ahsouce of consent, in 
whatever dc^ce the act may have boon consnmmatod ; (3) lyhcai 
ono oX the paidics is under age, or unable to give valid, consent; 
in some cases it appears possible to apply Article 334 of the 
penal code, directed against habitual excitation to debauch of 
young persons of either sex under the age of 31. 

This method of dealing with unnatural oifenses has spread 
widely, at first because of the political influence of Fi-ancc, and 
moxe recently because such an attitude has commended itself 
on its merits. In Belgium the law is similar to that of tlie Code 
NapoUorij as it is also in Italy, Spain, Portugal, Boumania, 
Japan, and numerous Soutli American lands. In Switzerland 
the law is a little vague and varies slightly in the dilfeiunt 
cantons, but it ia not severe; in Genova and some other cantons 
tlioro is no penalty; the general tondency is to inflict brief im- 
prisonment when serious complaints havo been lodged, and coses 
can sometimofl bo Bottlod privately by tlic magistrate, 

The only largo hhwojioan coiuitries in which homosoxuality 
per se xomains a penal oirense appear lo ho (h'rnuuiy, Austria, 
Russia, and England. In Hovoral of tho Gornuui Stains, such ns 
Bavai’ia and Jlauovcr, simple homosexuality fonnerly went 
unpunished, Imt when the laws of Prussia wore in 1871 applied 
to tire new Gorman Empire Una censed, io bo tlxe case, and un- 
natural carnality between males bccamo an offouse against the 
law. This article of the German Code (Section 176) has 
caused great discussion and much practical difllouliy, because, 
althoujdi the terms of the law maJeo it nocossary to uuderslaud 
by widematvrlicTie UmiuM otlxer practices besides pcedicatiOi 
not every homosexual practice is included; it must bo soma 
practice resembling normal coitus. There is a widespread 
opinion that this article of the code should be abolished; it 
appears that at one time an authoritative committee pronounced 
in favor of this step, and their proposition came near adoption. 
The Austrian law»is somewhat similar to the German, burB 
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llpplieB to -women os -well as io men; this is logical, for there 
is no^reaaon why homosexuality should be punished in men and 
laft unpunMiod in women. In Eussia the law against homo- 
sexual practices appears to be very severe, involving, in soma 
cases, banishment to Siberia and deprivation of civil rights; but 
it can scarcely be rigorously executed. 

The existing law in England is severe, but simple. Carnal 
knowledge per amtn of either a man or a woman or an animal 
is punishable by a sentence of penal servitude "with not less -than 
three years, or of imprisonment with not more than two years. 
Even "gross indecency” between males, however privately com- 
mitted, has been since 1885 a penal oCEense.^ The clause is 
open to criticism. With, the omission of the -words "or private,” 
it would be sound and in harmony with the most enlightened 
European legislation; but it must be pointed out that an art 
only becomes indecent when those who perform it or -witness it 
regard it as indecent. The act -whidi brought each of -ns into 
the world is not Mecent; it would become so if carried on. in 
public. IE two male persons, who have reached years of dis- 
cretion, consont together to perform some act of sexual intimacy 
in private, no indecency has been committed. If one cf the 
consenting parties subsequently prodaims the act, indecency may 
doubtless be created, ae may happen also in the case of normal 
sexual intercourse, hut it seems contrary to good policy that 
such proclamation should convert the act itself into a pena 
oEEense. Moreover, "gross indecency” between males usually 
means some form of mutual masturbation; no penal code i^rds 
masturbation as an offense, and there seems to be no 
reason why mutual masturbation should be so regarded.^ The 


i«Auy male perwn who in pvblio or 

parly to tL grow todeemey with 

commission by any mala wrson or, any eon- 

on ”I/Inversion GCnitaJa et la 1892. The e®®® 

«wisB 0 lal ConBresB of Criminal Anthropology m 
p® iriisiSTby some of my -orrespondcntel 
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main point to be injured ia iiiat no boy or girl wbo has not 
reached years oJ! discretion riiouUI ho sedneod or abused by an 
older person, and Uiia point is equally well guaranteed on the 
basis iiitrodncod by tlio Code NapoUon. Ilowuvor hlinmeful, dis- 
gusting, personally iimnoral, and indirectly anLiM)ei(il it may he 
for two adult persons o£ the same sox, men or women, to consent 
together to perform an aet of sexual intimacy in private, there is 
no sound or adequate ground for constituting sudi aet a penal 
offense by law. 

One of the most serious objections to the legal recognition 
of private "gross indecency” is the obvioils fact that only in the 
rarest cases can such indecency become known to the police, and 
we thus perpetrate what is very mucli like a legal farce. "The 
brealcing of few laws,” as Moll truly observes, regarding the Ger- 
man law, “so often goes unpunidied as of this.” It is the same 
in England, as ia amply evidenced hy ihe fact Uiat, of tlie 
English sexual inverta, whoso histories I liavo obtained, not one, 
BO far as I am aware, has ever apxK'ared in n poUoo-court on tliis 
charge. 

It may further ho poiutcjd out that legislation againsL homo- 
vioxuality has no clear ollwt either in diminisliing or hieroasing 
its prevalence. This must nceossarily he so as regards the kernel 
of tile homosexual group, if wo are to regard a eonsidorahlo pro- 
portion of eases as eongcuilal. In Erauee lumiosoxuality per se 
has hem untouched by the law for a century; yet it abounds, 
chiefly, it seems, among the lowest in ilio conummily ; altliough 
the law is silent, social feeling ia strong, and when — as has been 
the case in one instance — a man of undoubted genius has his 
name associated with this perversion it heoomes dillicult or im- 
possible for the admirers of bis work to associate with him pra- 
sonally; very few cases of homosexuality have been, recorded in 
France among the more intelligent classes; the literature of 
homosexuality ia there little more than the literature of male 
prostitution, as described by police-officials, and as carried on 
largely for the benefit of foreigners. In Germany and Austria, 
where the law against homosexuality is severe, it abounds rf®, 
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perhaps to a mucli gimter extent tiian in Ib:aiice;i it certainly 
assertseitsolf more vigoroualy; a far greater number of cases have 
been recorded tlian in any other country, and the German litera- 
ture of hoinosexuality is very extensive, often issued in popular 
form, and sometimes enthusiastically eulogistic. In l^uglnTifi 
tlie law is exceptionally severe j yel^ according to the evidence of 
those who have an international acquaintance with these matters 
homosexuality is fuUy as prevalent as on the Continent; some 
would say that it is more so. Much the same is true of the 
United States, though there is less to be seen on the surface. 
It cannot, therefore, be said that legislative enactments have 
very much influence on the prevalence of homosexuality. The 
chief effect seems to be that the attempt at suppression arouses 
the finer minds among sexual inverts to undertake the enthusias- 
tic defense of homosexuality, while coarser minds are stimulated 
to cynical bravado.® 

As regards the prevalence of homosexuality in the United States, 
I may quote from a well-informed American correspondent!— 

"The great prevalence of sexual inversion in American cities is 
shown by the wide knowledge of its existence. Ninety-nine normal men 
out of a hundred have been accosted on the streets by inverts, or have 
among their acquaintances men wlmm they know to he sexually inverted. 
Everyone has seen inverts and knows what they are. The public atti- 
tudfl toward them is generally a negative one — indifference, amusement, 
contempt. 

"The world of sexual inverts is, indeed, a large one in any 
American city, and it is a pommunlty distinctly organized — words, cus- 
toms, traditions of its own; and every oity has its numerous meeting- 

lit is a remarkable and perhaps significant fact that, while homo- 
sexuality is today in absolute disrepute m Erance, it was not so tmder 
the less tolerant law of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuriesr' The 
Duo de Gresvres^ as described by Beaenval [Uimoires, i, p. 178), was a 
• well-marked invert of feminine type, impotent, and publicly affeeting aU 
the manners of women; yet he was treated with consideration. In 1687 
Madame, the mother of the Begent, writes implying that “all the youns 
men and manv of the old" practised pederasty; il n'y a gue tes geni) Hv 
oommun giU aimeni les femmes. The marked tendency to inversion in 
the French royal family at this time is well known. 

2 A man with homosexual habits, I have been told, declared he 
wonidkbe sorry to see the English law changed, as then, he would find 
no pleasure in his pwstioea. - ' 
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plBciiH! i-ortain cluiichoa ^vhor« invortH cortaiti ciitfrs avoU 

known for Uio invei'U'il uliiiVftHi'r of tlioir fiiUronH; ((i‘rtiiiu strouta 
wlu'i'u, nt niglit, every HEUi man ift an Invert. Tlio hjvnrla liavo tliolr 
own 'oIuTjb/ with nightly meuttngH. TIu'hu ‘etniw’ are, really, cianoe- 
halls, nliaehoil to saioons, and presided over l>y tho proprietor of Uie 
saloon, hiiUBulf almost Invnriahly an Invert, na are. all tho waiters and 
muaieinna. The frequenters of these places are iiuile, sexual inverts 
(usually ranging from 17 to 30 years of ago) j sightseers find no diiB- 
eulty in gaining entrance; truly, Iheyaro welcomed for the drinks 
they buy for the oonipauy — and other reasons, Singing and dancing 
burns by certain favorite performers are the features of these gatherings, 
with much gossip and drinking at the small tables ranged along tee 
four walls of the room. The hahitnds of these places are, generally, 
inverts of the most pronounced type, i,o., tlie completely femmine in 
voice and manners, with the characteristic hip motion in their walk; 
though I have never seen any approach to feminine dress tliera, doubt- 
less tlie desire for it is not wanting and only police regulations 
relegate it to oUicr occasions and places. You will rightly infer that 
tho pollcQ know of theso places and. endure timir oxisloneo for a con- 
sidorallon; it is not nnnsunl lor the inquiring slrangor to ho directed 
there Ijy a polloomiui.” 

Tho Oscar Wildo trial (swt ania, p, dB), with its wido publicity, 
and tho fundamonial nature of tho qucHtiona St suggcsUnl, appears to 
have generally contrihuted to givu tloilniteiiesH and Helf-conHcunisncss to 
tlio mnnitcslalloiiH of lioinosexuality, and to linvo aroused inverts to 
taUo up a (lolinito attitude. I havo Iwen assuml In sovoral quarters 
thift this is HO and that sirteo (hat caso tlio inanlfostatlouH of homo- 
Bcxuality havo booomo more pronounced. One correspondent writes:— 

"Up to tho time of tho Oscar Wildo trial I had not known what 
the condition of tho law wns. The. mural question in itself — Its relation 
to my own life and Hint of my frlondn — I reckoned I had solved; hnt 
I now had to ask myself how far I was juBtiilpd in not only breaking 
tho law, but in being Uie eaiwo of a like breach in olhors, and others 
younger than myself. I have never allowed tho lUotum of tho law to 
interfiri'o with whnt I deemed to bo a moral development in any youth 
for whom I am responsible. I cannot any tliat the trial mode me alter 
my course of life, of the rightncBs of which I Was too convincingly * 
persuaded, but it made me much more carolul, and it probably sharp- 
ened my sense of responsibiUly for tiio young. Itoviewiug the results 
of the trial as a whole, it doubtless did incalculable harm, and it inten- 
sifled OUT national vice of hypocrisy. But I think it also may have 
dene some good in that it made those who, like myself, have thought 
Vnd experienced deeply in the matter — imd these must be no small Tew— 
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xftidy io sliijvo n- blow, when the tizne oomeSj for wliai we deeni to be 
right, honorable, and clean,” 

l^om America a lady writes with reference to the moral pcaiiion 
of invorlB, though without allusion to the Wilde trial:— 

“Iiwerts should have tlia courage and independence to be them- 
selves, and to demand an investigation. If one strives to live honorably, 
and considers the greatest good to the greatest number, it is not a 
crime nor a disgrace to be an invert. I do not need the law to defend 
neither do 1 desire to have any concessions made for mo, nor do T 
aslc my friends 1o saariflee their ideals for me. ■ I too hare ideals which 
I shall always hold. All tliat I desire— and I claim it as my light— i» 
the freedom to exercise this divine gift of loving, which is not a menace 
to society nor a disgrace to me. Let it once be understood that the 
average invert is not a moral degenerate nor a mental degenerate, but 
simply a man. or a woman who is less highly Bpcciallzed, less ooiaplctoly 
dilTerentiated, than other men and women, and I helicve the prejudice 
against thorn will disappear, and if they live uprightly they will surely 
win the esteem and consideration of all thoughtful people. I loiow 
what It moaiiB to an invert — who feels himself set apart from, the lesl 
of mankind — to find one human heart who trusts him and understands 
him, and I know how almost impostible tiiis is, and will bo, until the 
world is made aware of these facts.” 

Btii, wMlo tile la¥ lias had. no more influence in repTessing 
abnormal sexuality ilian, wherever it has tried to do so, it has 
had in reproseing the normal sexual instinct, it has served to 
loster another offense. What is called hladnnailing in England, 
chanlatje in Prance, and Erpressmg in Germany — ^in other 
words, the extortion of mon^ by threats of exposing some real 
or fictitious offense — ^flnda its chief field of activity in connection 
with homosexuality.! No doubt the removal of the penalty 
against simple homosexuality does not abolish blackmailing, as 
the existence of this kind of chantage in Prance shows, hut it 
renders its success less probable. 

On all these grounds, and taking into consideration the fact 
that the tendency of modem legislation generally, and the con- 

1 Blackmailing appears to be the most serious risk whioli the 
invert runs. Hirschfcm slates in an interesting study of blackmailing 
[JahrbWih fUr Bemuelle ^kmschetietufen, April, 1913) that his experi- 
ence shows that among 10,000 horaoseximl persons hardly one inli<re 
victia lo the law, but over 3000 are victimized hy blackmailers. 
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sensus oE ftuthoritalive opinion in all conntrios, aie in this dir^ 
tion, it seems loaaonablo to eoneludc tliafc neither ‘^sodomy” 
mnmsio mcmbfi in aniim hominis vel vmiliem) nor ‘'gross 
indeceiK^” ought to he penal oftonaos, except under certain 
special circninstaarces. That is to say, that it two persons of 
either or both Boxes, having reaehed years of discretion, 1 pri- 
vately consent to practise some jiervcrtcd mode of sexual rda- 
tionship, the law cannot he called npou to interfere. It diould 
be the function of the law in this matter to prevent violence, to 
protect the young, and to preserve public order and decency. 
Whatever laws are laid down beyond this must he left to the 
individuals themselves, to the moralists, and to social opinion. 

At the same time, and while sneh a modification in the law 
seems to be reasonable, the change effected would ha less con- 
sidarahle than may appear at first sight. In a very large propor- 
tion, indeed, of cases hoys are involved. It is instructive to 
ohsorve tliat in Lcgluditfs 248 cases (including victims and 
aggressors together) in Ifranco, 127> or moro than half, wore 
between ilw ages of 10 and 20, and 82, or exactly one-Uiird, were 
between the ages of 10 and 14. ‘ A very considerable field of 
operation is ilius still loft for the law, whatever proportion of 
cases may meet witli no other penalty than social opinion. 

That, however, social opinion-law or no law— will speak 
with no uncertain yoice is very evident. Once homosexualily 
was primarily a question of population or of religion, Kow we 
hear little either of its economic aspects or of its sacrilegious- 
nessj it is for ua primarily a dilating abomination, i,o,, a mat- 
ter of taste, of esthetics; and, while unspeakably ugly to the 
majesty, it is proclaimed as beautiful by a small minority. I 
do not know that we need find fault with, this estlietic method of 
judging homosexuality. But it scarcely lends itself to legal 
purposes. To indulge in violent denunciation of the disgusting 
nature of homosexuality, and to measure the sentence by the 

1 Krafft'Bbijig Would place thie nra not \mdcr 18, the age at whieh 
M England girls may legally consent to normal sexual intercourse 
(Psj/oJiopatMo Seamm, 1893, p, 419). It certainly should not belower. 
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^sguBt aTousod, or to legret, as one IS&gliBh judge is reported to 
have Bogi'ctted when giving sentence, that "gross indecency” is 
not punishable by death, is to import utterly foreign considera- 
tions into the matter. The judges who yield to this temptation 
would certainly never allow themsdvBB to be consciously influ- 
enced on the bench by their political opinions. Yet entbjtic 
opinions are quite as foreign to law as political opinions, An 
act does not become criminal because it is disgusting. To eat 
excrement, as Moll remarks, is extremely disgusting, but it is 
not criminal. The confusion which thus exists, even in the legal 
mind, between the disgusting and tbe criminal is additional 
evidence of the undesirability of the legal penalty for simple 
homosexuality. At the same time it shows that social opinion 
is amply adequate to deal with the manifestations of inverted 
sexuality. So much for the legal aspects of sexual inversion, 

Bht while there can be no doubt about the amply adequate 
character of the existing social reaction to all manifestations of 
perverted sexuality, the question still remains how far not merely 
the law, but also the state of public opinion, should be modified 
in the light of sudi a psychological study as we have here under- 
taken. It is dear that this public opinion, molded chiefly or en- 
tirely with reference to gross vice, tends to be unduly violent in 
its reaction. What, then, is the reasonable attitude of society 
toward thj congenital sexual invert? It seems to lie in the 
avoidance of two extremes. On the one hand, it cannot be ex- 
pected to tolerate the invert who flouts his perversion in its face, 
and assumes that, because he would rather take his pleasure with 
a soldier or a policeman than with their sisters, he is of finer 
day than the vulgar herd. On tbe other, it might well refrain 
from crashing with undiscerning ignorance beneath a burden of 
* shame the subject of an abnormality which, as we have seen, has 
not been found incapable of fine uses. Inversion is an aberra- 
tion from the ususl course of nature. But the dash of contend- 
ing elements which must often mark the history of such a 
deviation results now and again — by ho means infrequently — 
xiotileT activities than those yielded by the vast majority who are 
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bom io coufiiimo Ibo fruits of the eurtli. It bcurs, for tlio most 
part, ita penalty in tlio slructuro of its own or^auisui. We are 
bound to protect Uio helpless meinbera of soeiety against the' 
invert. 1 C wo go fartlier, and seek to destroy the invert himself 
before he has sinned, against society, wo ejceced iho warrant of 
reason, and. in so doing wc may, perhaps, destroy also those 
children of the spirit which possess sometimes a greater worth 
than the children of the flesh. 

Hero we may leave tliia question of sexual inversion. In 
dealing with it I have sought to avoid that attitude of moral 
superiority which is so common in the literature of this subject, 
and have refrained from pointing out how loathsome this phe* 
nomonou is, or how hideous that. Kuch an attitiulo is as much, 
out of place in scientific investigation as it is in judicial inves- 
tigation, and may well be left to the amateur. The physician 
who feels nothing lint disgust at the sight of disease is unlikely 
to bring either succor io his patients or instrnotion to his pupils. 

Thai the iiivcstigal ion wc liave here pursiu'd is not only 
profitable io us in siiceoriug Ibo social organism and its mom- 
boi'S, but also in bringing light into llu' region of W'xiial jwy- 
chology, is now, X bojie, elenr to every render wbo bas followed 
mo io iliis point, 'I'hero are a multitude of social ([uostions 
which we cajinot face wpiarcly mid hon(',slly unices w(‘ jiossoBs 
such prociso knowlodgo as has been here brought iogelber con- 
cerning the part played by the liomoscxiial tendency in human 
lifo, Moreover, iho study of tbie perverted londoney strolclies 
beyond ilselC; 

“O’er that art 

Which you aay ailds to Nature, is an art 

That Nature makes.” 

Pathology is but physiology working under new conditions. 
The stream of nature still flows into tho bent channel of sexual 
inversion, and still nms according to law. Wo have not wasted 
our time in. this toilsome excursion. With the knowledge here 
gained we ai’e the better equipped to enter upon tho study of the 
wider questions of sex. 
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HOMOSEXUALITY AMONG TEAMPS. 

By “Josuh Flynt/-’ 

I HAVE made a rather minute study of the tramp class in 
the United States, England, and Germany, hut I know it best 
in the States. I have lived with the tramps there for eight con- 
secutive months, besides passing numerous shorter periods in 
their company, and my aequaintaneo with them is nearly of ten 
years’ standing. My purpose in going among them has been to 
learn about their life in particular and outcast life in general. 
This can only be done by becoming part and parcel of its mani- 
festations. 

There arc two kinds of tramps in the United States : out- 
of-works and "hoboes.” The out-of-works are not genuine 
vagabonds ; they really want work and have no sympathy with 
the hoboes. The latter are the real tramps. They make a busi- 
ness of begging — a very good business too — and keep at it, as a 
rule, to the end of their days. Whislcy and Wanderlmt, or the 
love of wandering, are probably the main causes of iheir exist- 
ence; but many of them are discouraged criminals, men who 
have tried their hand at crime and find that they lack criminal 
wit. They become tramps because they find that life "on the 
road” comes the nearest to the life they hoped to lead. They 
Jl^tLve enough talent to do very well as beggars, better, generally 
speaking, then the men who have reached the road simply as 
drunkards ; they know more about the tricks of the trade and are 
cleverer in thinking out schemes and stories. All genuine 
tramps in America are, however, pretty mnch the same, as far 
as manners and philosophy are concerned, and all are equally 
' ' (: 869 ) 
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welcome at tlie "hang-otil.’’^ The ekaH of aocioty Sxm wfiich 
lliey aie drawn, is generally the very lowest of nil, but %ro are 
some lioboea who have come from Iho very highest, and ilieso 
latter are frcqucutly as vieioua and depraved as their leas well> 
bom brethren, 

Concerning sexual inversion nraoug trampa, there is a great 
deal to be said, and I cannot attempt to tell all I liavo heard 
about it, but merely to give a general account of the matter. 
Every hobo in the tTnited States knows what “unnatural inter- 
conrse” means, tallring about it freely, and, according to my 
finding, every tenth man practises it, and defends hia condnet 
Boys ate the victims of this passion. The tramps gam possession 
of these hoys in various ways. A common method is to stop for 
awhile in some town, and gain acquaintance with the slum chil- 
dren. They tell these children all sorts of stories about life “on 
die road,’’ how they can ride on tlm railways for nothing, shoot 
Indians, and bo “perfcsbunncls” (professionals), and they choose 
some boy who specially ploasos them. By smiles and flatiering 
caresses they let him know that the stories arc moiiuL for him 
alone, and before long, if Iho boy is a sirilul)le aiibjocl, ho smiles 
bock just as slyly. In time ho loariiH to think that he is the 
favorite of iho Iramp, who will iako him on his iravels, and he 
begins to plan secret moctlnp with (bo man. 'I’ho tramp, of 
course, continues to oxeiio his imagination with stories and 
caresses, and some fine night there is one boy loss in the town. 
On the road the M is called a “prushim,” and his proloctor a 
“jooker.” The majority of prushuns ace bolwocn JO and 15 
years of age, hut I have known some under 10 and a few over 
15. Each is compelled by hobo law to let his jooker do with 
him as he will, and many, 1 fear, learn to enjoy hia treatment o:^ 
them. They are also expected to beg in every town they come 
to, any laziness on their part receiving very severe punishment. 

1 TUb is the home of the fraternHy. Praotioally it is any comer 
where thw can lay their heads j but, as a rule, it is cither a lodginj- 
house, a freight-car, or a nest in the grass near the railway watering- 
tank. 
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How the net of unnatural inlcrconrae takes place is not on- 
tirejy clear ; the hoboes are not agreed. T?rom what I have per- 
sonally observed I should say that it is usually what they call 
"leg-work” (intercrural), but sometimes immissio peais wfc 
mum, the boy, in either case, lying on his stomach. [ have heard 
terrible stories of the physical results to the boy of anal inter- 
course. 

One evening, near Cumberland, Pennsylvania, 1 was an un- 
willing witness of one of the worst scenes that can be imagined. 
In company with eight hohoea, I was in a freight-car attached to 
a slowly moving train. A colored hoy succeeded in scrambling 
into the car, and when the kain was well under way again he 
was tripped up and "seduced” (to use the hoho euphemism) by 
each of the tramps. He made almost no resistance, and joked 
and laughed about the business as if he had expected it. This, 
indeed, 1 find to be the general feeling among the boys when 
they have been thoroughly initiated. At first they do not submit, 
and are inclined to run away or fight, but the men fondle and 
pet them, and after awhile they do not seem to caro. Some of 
them have told me that they get as much pleasure out of the 
allair as the jocker does. Even little fellows undor 10 have iold 
me this, and I have known them, to willfuUy tempt their jockers 
to intercourse. What the pleasure consists in I cannot say. Tho 
youngsters themselves describe it as a delightful tickling sensa- 
tion in the parts involved, and this is possibly all that it amounts 
to among the smallest lads. Those who have passed the age of 
puberty seem to be satisfied in pretty much the same way that 
the men are. Among the men the practice is decidedly one of 
passion. The majority of them prefer a prushun to a*woman, 
and nothing is more severely judged than rape. One often reads 
in the newspapers that a woman has been assaulted by a tramp, 
but the perverted tramp is never the guilty party. 

I believe, however, that there are a few hoboes who have 
taken to boys because women are so scarce “on the road.” For 
every woman in Loboland there are a hundred men. That»tlue 
‘di^roportion has something to do with tha popularity of boys 
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is made clear by tlie following ease: Tn a gaol, where I was 
coniined for a month during iny life in vagabondage, 1 gotflfic- 
quainted with a tramp who liad tho repnlation oC being a “sod” 
(sodomist) . One day a woman came to Iho gaol to ace her hus- 
band, who was awaiting trial. One of tlio priaoiicrs said he had 
known her before she was married and had hved wiUi her. The 
tramp was soon to be discharged, and he inquired where ilxe 
woman lived. On learning tliat ahe was still approachable, he, 
looked her up immediately after his release, and succeeded in 
staying with her for nearly a month. He told me later that he 
enjoyed his life with her much more than his intercourse with 
boys. I asked him why lie went with boys at all, and he replied : 
“ ’Cause there ain’t women enough. If I can’t get them I’ve got 
to hove the other.’’ 

It is in gaols that one sees the worst side of this perversion. 
In the daytime the prisoners aro lot out into a leng lian, and 
can do much as they please ; at night they are shut up, two and 
even foim in a cell. If there are any beys in the crowd, they 
are made use of by all who cave to have them. If they re'’ use 
to submit, they are gagged and held down. Tlio shevill seldom 
laiows what goes on, and for Uio boys io say anything to him 
would bo suicidal. There is a criminal iguoranco all over tlio 
States concerning tlio life of tlioso gaols, and thingH go on that 
would bo impossible in any well-regulated prison. In one of 
these places I once witnessed tlio OorcosL light 1 have over seen 
among hoboes j a hoy was the cause of it. Two men said they 
loved him, and he seemed to return the affection of both with 
equal desire. A fight with razors was suggested to settle who 
should him.i The men prepared for action, while the 
crowd gathered round to watch. They slushed away for over 
half an hour, cutting each btlier terribly, and tlicn their backers 
stopped them for fear of fatal results. The hoy was given to 
the one who was hurt the least. 


lAll liolioeB carry razors, 'both for shaviiig and for defense, 
Straege to say, they succeed in smuggling them into gaols, as they are _ 
never searched thoroughly. ' ' 
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Jealousy is one of the first things one notices in connection 
■with^tliis passion. I have known them to withdraw entirely 
from the “hang-out” life simply to be sure that their pruslmns 
were not touched by other tramps. Such attachments frequently 
last for years, and some boys remain with their first jockers until 
they are “emancipated.” 

Emancipation means freedom to “snare” some other boy, 
and make him submit as the other had been obliged to submit 
when younger. As a rule, the prushun is freed when he is able 
to protect himself. If he can defend his “honor” from all who 
como, he is accepted into the class of "old stagers,” and may do 
as he likes. This is the one reward held out to prushuns during 
their apprenticeship. They ore told that some day they can 
have a boy and use him as they have been used. Thus hoboland 
is always sure of recruits. 

It is difficult to say how many tramps are sexually inverted. 
It is not even certainly known how many vagabonds there are 
in the country. I have stated in one of my papers on tramps 
that, counting the boys, there are between fifty and sixty thou- 
sand genuine hoboes in the United States. A vagabond in Texas 
who saw this statement wrote me that he considered my estimate 
too low. The newspapers have criticised it as too high, but they 
are unable to judge. If my figures are, as I beHeve, at least 
approximately correct, the sexually perverted tramps may be 
estimated at between five and six thousand; this indudes men 
and boys. 

I have been told lately by tramps that the boys are less 
numerous than they were a few years ago. They say that it is 
now a risky business to he seen with a boy, sad that it ig more 
profitable, as far as begging is concerned, to go without them, 
Whether this means that the passion is less fierce than it used 
to be, or that the men find sexual satisfaction among themselves, 
I cannot say definitely. But from what I know of their dis- 
inclination to adopt the latter alternative, I am indined to think 
that the passion may be dying ont somewhat. I am sure that 
wonqen are not more numerous “on the road” than formeriy» und 
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that the change,. real, has not been mused by them. So mucS, 
for my finding in the United States, 

In England, where I have also lived witli tramps for some 
time, I have found very little contrary seximl feeling. Tn. Ger- 
many, also, excepting in prisons and work-houses, it seems very 
little known among vagabonds. Thcro arc a few Jewish wan- 
derers (sometimes peddlers) who are said to have boys in their 
company, and I am told that tlioy use them as the hoboes in the 
United States use their boys, but I cannot prove tins from per- 
sonal observation. In England I have mot a number of male 
tramps who had no hesitation in declaring their preference for 
there own sex, and particularly for boys, but I am bound. to say 
that I have seldom seen them with boys; as a rule, they were 
quite alone, and they seem to live chiofty by tliemselves. 

It is a noteworthy fact that both in England and Germany 
there arc a groat many women "on the road,” or, at all evmts, 
so near it that intorconrse with them is cosy and cheap. In 
Germany almost every town has its (juarlor of “Stadt-Rchiozo”! : 
women who sell their bodU’s for a very small sum. They seldom 
ask ovci’ thirty or forty pfennigH for a night, which is usually 
spent in the open air, In England it is practically tho same 
tiling. ' In all tho large citioH there arc mmm. who are glad to 
do hnsinesB for throe or four ponoe^ and those "on the road” for 
even loss. 

The general impression made on mo by tho sexually per- 
verted men I have met in vagabondage is that they are abnor- 
Eudly masculine. In their intercourso with boys they always 
take the active part. The boys Imvo, in some cases, seemed to 
me uncommonly feminine, but not as a rule. In the main, they 
are ve^ much like other lads, and I am unable to say whether 
their liking for the inverted relationship is mhom or acquired. 
That it is, however, a genuine liking, in altogether too many 
instances, I do not, in the least, doubt. As suoh, and all the 
more because it is such, it deserves to be more thoroughly in- 
vestigated and more reasonably treated. 


iThU word, isiol Hebrew otSpn, and means girl {M&ddhen) 
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^‘Josiaii Piynt” ■who ■wrote the foregoing account of tramp- 
life :^r ■the second edition of ■this ■volume, was well known as 
author, sociologist, and tramp. He was especially, and it would 
seem hy innate temperament, ■the tramp, which part he looked 
■to perfection (he himself referred to his “weasoned face and 
diminutive form”) and felt completely at home in. He was 
thus able ■to thro^w much light on the psychology of the tramp, 
and hia books (snch as Tranuping with Trumps) are valuable 
from ■this point of view. His real name was F. Willard and he 
■was a nephew of Miss Frances Willard. He died in Chicago, in 
1907, at ■the age of 38, shortly after writing a frank and re- 
markable Autoliography. I am able to supplement his obser- 
vations on tramps, so far as England is concerned, by the fol- 
lowing passages from a detailed record sent ■to me by an English 
correspondent: — 

“I am a male invert with complete feminine, sex'ual in- 
clinations. Different meetings with ‘tramps’ led me to seek 
intimacy with thorn and for about twenty years 1 have gone on 
the ‘tramp’ myself so ihat I might come in the closest contact 
■with them, in England, Scotland, and Wales. 

“As in the United States, there are two classes of tramps 
those who would work, such as harvesters, road-makers, etc,, arnl 
those who will not work, but make tramping a profession. 
Among both these classes my experience is that 90 per cent, or I 
even would he bold enough Ij say 100 per cent, indulge in homo- 
sexuality when the opportunity occurs, and I do no! make any 
distinction between the two classes. 

“There are numerous reasons lor this and I -will state a few. 
A certain number may prefer normal connection with a^female, 
hut except for those who tramp in vans and a limited number 
who have ‘donnas’ ■with them, women are not available, as pros- 
■litutes very seldom allow intimacy for ‘love’ except when drunk. 
Tramps are also afraid of any venereal disease as it means the 
misery of the Lock Hospital. Moat of them are sociable and 
prefer to tramp 'with a ‘make.' With this male, ■with whom he 
sleeps and rests and ‘boozes’ when, they are i^. funds, sexual inti- 
macy naturally takes place, as my experience has been that one 
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that the change,, if real, has not boon cauBoil by them. So 
for my finding in the United Slates. 

In England, where I have also lived with tramps for some 
timo, I have found very little contrary Boxual feeling. In. Ger- 
many, also, excepting in prisons and work-houses, it seems very 
little known among vagabonds. There are a few Jewish wan- 
derers (sometimes peddlers) who arc said to have boys in their 
company, and I am told that they nse them as tlie hoboes in the 
United States nse their boys, but I cannot prove tliis from per- 
sonal observation. In England I have met a number of male 
tramps who had no hesitation in declaring their preference for 
their own sex, and particularly for boys, but I am bound to say 
that I have seldom seen them with hoys ; as a rule, they were 
quite alone, and they seem to live chiefly by tiiemselves. 

It is a noteworiliy fact that both in England and Germany 
there are a great many women "on the road,” or, at all events, 
80 near it that intercourse with them is easy and cheap. In 
Germany almost every town has its quarter of “BtadUSchieze”! : 
women who sell their bodies for a very small sum. They seldom 
ask over thirty or forty pfennigs for a night, which is usually 
^ent in the open air. In England it is practically the same 
tiling. ' In all tho largo cities there arc women wlio are glad to 
do business for tliree or four pence, and those “on tho road” for 
even less. 

The general impression made on me by tho sexually per- 
verted men I have met in vagabondage is that they axe ahnor- 
mally masculine. In their inlercourso witii hoys they always 
take the active pari The boys have, in some cases, seemed to 
me uncommonly feminine, hut not as a rule. In the main, they 
are very much like other lads, and I am unable to say whether 
their lilting for the inverted relationship is inborn or acquired:. • 
That it is, however, a genuine liking, in. altogether too many 
instances, I do not, in the least, doubt. As such, and all the 
more because it is such, it deserves to he more thoroughly in- 
vestigated and more reasonably treated. 

!■> 

iThis word is'of Hebrew origin, and means girl [M&dohm). 
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"J osiah Flynt” who wrote the foregoing account of tramp- 
life the second edition of this volume, was well known as 
author, sociolo^st, and tramp. He was especially, and it would 
seem by innate temperament, the tramp, which part he looked 
to perfection (he himself referred to his "weasoned face and 
diminutive form”) and felt completely at home in. He was 
thus able to throw much light on the psychology of the tramp, 
and Mb books (ench as Tramping with Tramps) are valnable 
from tMs point of view. His real name was F. Willard and he 
was a nephew of Miss Frances Willard. He died in Chicago, in 
1907, at the age of 38, shortly after writing a frank and le- 
markable Autobiography. I am able to supplement his obser- 
vations on tramps, so far as England is concerned, by the fol- 
lowing passages from a detailed record sent to me by an English 
porrespondent 

"I am a male invert with complete feminine, sexual in- 
dinationa. Different meetings with ‘tramps’ led me to seek 
intimacy with them and for about twenty years I have gone .on 
the ‘tramp’ myself so that I might come in the closest contact 
with them, in England, Scotland, and Wales. 

“As in the United States, there are two classes of tramps 
those who would work, such as harvesters, road-makers, etc., and 
those who will not work, but make tramping a profession. 
AvnoTig both these classes my experience is that 90 per cent, or I 
even wohld he bold enough i ) say 100 per cent, indulge in homo- 
sexuality when the opportunity occurs, and I do no? make any 
distinction between the two classes. 

“There are numerous reasons for this and I will state a.few. 
A certain number may prefer normal connection with a^female, 
but except for those who tramp in vans and a limited number 
who have ‘donnas’ with them, women are not available, as pros- 
titutes very seldom allow intimacy for ‘love’ except when drunk. 
Tramps axe also afraid of any venereal disease as it me^s the 
misery of the Ixjck Hospital. Most oE them are sociable and 
prefer to tramp 'with a ‘make.’ With this mate, with whom he 
slebps and rests and ‘boozes’ when they are ij} funds, sexual inti- 
macy naturally takes place, as my experience has been that one 
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of the two is male and the other female xii llioir sexual desires 
but 1 have kno^vu iuHtancos where they have acted both ■'•51es. 
Then male proatitntion is to bo had. for nothing', and oven occa- 
sionally when a tramp meets a ‘toff’ it is a inonua of enmnij r 
money, either fairly or otlierwiso. 1 have never known a male 
tramp to refirsc satisfaction if 1 offpred a drink or two, or a 
small sum of money. One told me that lie envied ‘no lords or 
toffs’ as long as he got plenty of ‘booze and buggery.’ 

“Another one, who told me tliat he had been twenty-five 
years on the road, said that he eonld not endure to sleep alone. 
(He was a pedlar, openly of cheap religions books and secretly 
of the vilest pamphlets and photographs) . He had ‘done time’ 
and he said tlie greatest punishment to him was not being able to 
have a -‘make’ who would submit to penetration, though he was 
not particular what form the sexual act took. Anotlier fine young 
man, whom I chanced, to meet tlie very day ho had boon re- 
leased from a long sentence in prison tor burglary and with 
whom I passed a night of incossant and almost brutal iiilimacy, 
said 'his punishment was HPoiiig men always about him and 
being unable to have cotmociion willi tlumi. Anollicr'and very 
powerful influence in ‘tramps’ toward liimioapxualily is that, in 
the low lodging houses they are obliged to freepumt, a singlo 
bed is perhaps double to one with «, bodraato whom perhaps he 
has never seen before, and pspocinlly in hot weather, when the 
rule is nakedness. 

“My sexual desires being Cor the male invert X have come 
most in contact with iliom and have found that they form 
much the larger class. Among harvesters and seafaring 
tramps it is seldom you find a ‘dandy’ such as I was considered, 
and as such I was eagerly courted, and any suggestion of in- 
timacy on my part quickly responded to. As regards the use of 
young boys for homosexual indulgence, it is not common as it is 
too dangerous, though I have known hoys, ospeeially those be- 
longing to vans or gypsies, to prostitute tbemselves, always for 
monpy. 

“On one oeeasjon I saw a boy who created quite an efat- 
buTst of lust of homosexual nature. The incident took place 
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►in a small seafaimg town in ScoUand one evening before a . 
Fair was to be held. It occurred in a low public honse where a 
mnnber of very rough and mostly drunken men were assembled. 

A blind man came in led by an extremely pretty but efEeminate- 
looking youth of about 17, wearing a ragged kilt and with bare 
legs and feet, lie had long, curling, fair hair which reached to 
Lis shoulders and on it an old bonnet was perched. He also 
wore an old velveteen shooting jacket. All eyes were turned on 
the pair and they were quickly offered drinks. A remark was 
made by one man that he believed the youth was a lassie. The 
boy said, ‘T will show you I am a laddie,^ and pulled up his kilt, 
exposing his genitals and then his posterior. Boisterous laugh- 
ter greeted this indecent exposure and suggestion, and more 
drinks were provided. The blind man then played his fiddle 
and the boy danced with frequent recurrences of the same in- 
decencies. Se was seized, kissed, and caressed by quite a num- 
ber of men, some of whom endeavored to masturbate him, which 
he resisted, but performed it for them. After the closing time 
came, I and about ten or twelve men all occupied the some room; 
the old man continued to play, and the youth, stark naked, 
continued to dance and suggested we otliers should do so, and 
an erotic scene took place which was only closed to view by 
ihe 'boss’ who was present putting out the lamp. 

"Two classes of tramps I have met openly declare their 
preference for homosexuality. They are men who have been in 
the army and sailors and seafaring men in general. It is said 
that Mack has a wife in every port,’ but I believe from my ex- 
perience that the wife in many cases is of the male sex, and 
this among those of all nationaHties, as is the case with wldiers. 

' Among these also jealousy is more common than amon^ ordi- 
nary tramps, and if you are ‘dandy* to a soldier, if you make 
advances or receive them from a senior, trouble is likely to 
occur between them. 

"I could give many instances of my own personal ex- 
periences to show that ‘tramps’ axe looked upon by men in the 
country districts as legitimate, complacent, and purchadbable 
objects for homosexual lust.” 
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THE SCHOOTj-EEIENDSHlPH OF GIRLS. 

I. 

A soHOOi'iiaENDsinp is termed by Italian girls a “flame” 
{flamma). This term, as explained by Obici and Mardiesini, 
indicates, in school-slang, both the beloved person and the 
friendship in the abstract; but it is a friendship which has the 
note of passion as felt and understood in tliis environment. In 
every college the “flame” is regarded as a necessary institution. 
The relationship is usually of a markedly Platonic character, and 
generally exists between a boarder on one side and a dny-pupil 
on the other. Notwithstanding, however, its apparently non- 
eexual nature, all the sexual manifestations of college youth 
circle around it, and in its varying aspects of dilloring intensity 
all the gradations of sexual sentiment may bo exprossocl. 

Obici and Marchcaini carried on tbeir invostigation, chiefly 
among the pupils of Nomal schools, the ago of llio girls being 
between 18 and 19 or 80. There lU'o both boarders and day- 
pupils at these colleges; the boarders aro moat inflnnunablo, bat 
it is tho day-pupils who furnish tjio sparks. 

Obici and Mardiesini received much assistance in tlieir 
studies from former pupils who are now tliomselvos teachers. 
One of these, a day-pupil who had never herself boon oitlier the 
object or the agent in one of these passions, but had had ample 
opportunity of making personal observations, writes as follows ; 
'^The 'flame’ proceeds exactly like a love-rolutionship ; it often 
happens that one of the girls shows mon-like charaeteriatics, 
either in physical type or in energy and decision of character; 
the other lets herself be loved, acting with all the obstinacy — 
and one might almost say the shyness — of a girl with her lover. 
The beginning of these relationships is quite different from the 
usual beginnings of friendship. It is not by being always io- 

ra68) 
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•kgether, talking and studying together, that two become ‘flames’; 
no, generally they do not even know each other; one sees the 
other on the stairs, in. the garden, in the corridors, and the 
emotion that arises is nearly always called forth by beauty and 
physical grace. Then the one who is first struck begins a regu- 
lar courtship : frequent walks in the garden when the other is 
likely to be at the window of her class-room, pauses on the stairs 
to see her pass; in short, a mute adoration made up of glances 
and sighs. Later come presents of beautiful flowers, and little 
messages conveyed by complacent eompaSiions. Finally, if the 
‘flame* shows signs of appreciating all these proofs of affection, 
cornea the letter of declaration. Letters of declaration are long 
and ardent, to such a degree that they equal or surpass real 
love-declarations. The courted one nearly always accepts, 
sometimes with enthusiasm, oftenest with many objections and 
doubts as to the affection declared. It is only after many en- 
treaties that she yields and the relationship begins." 

Another collaborator who has herself always aroused very 
numerous "flames" gives a very similar description, together 
with other particulars. Thus she states : “It may he said that 
60 per cent, of the girls in a college have ‘flame’ relationships, 
and that of Uie remaining 40 only half refuse from deliberate 
repulsion to such affections; the other 20 are excluded either 
beeairse they are not sufficiently pleasing in appearance or 
because their characters do not inspire sympathy." And, re- 
garding the method of beginning the relationship, she writes: 
“Sometimes ‘flames’ arise before the two future friends have 
oven seen each other, merely because one of them is considered 
as beautiful, sympathetic, nice, or elegant. Elegance exerts an 
immense fascination, especially on the boarders, who aib bound 
doivn by monotonous and simple habits. As soon as a boarder 
hears of a day-pupil that she is charming and elegant she begins 
to feel a lively sympathy toward her, rapidly reaching anxiety 
to see her. The longed-for moipiing at length arrives. The 
beloved, unconscious of the tumult of passions she has aroused, 
goes into school, not knowing that her walk, her movements; her 
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A acHOOL-i'BiENDailxi' is Icrmeil l)y Italitiu girls n "flame” 
(flamma). This term, as explained by Obici and Mardiesini, 
indicates, in, school-slang, both tlie beloved person and the 
friendship in the abatraei • but it is a friendship which has the 
note of passion as felt and understood in tliis environment. In 
every college the "flame” is regarded as a necessary institution. 
The relationship is usually of a markedly Platonic character, and 
generally exists between a boarder on one side and a day-pupil 
on the other. ITotwithatanding, however, its apparently non- 
sexual nature, aU the sexual manifestations of collogo youth 
circle around it, and in its varying aspects of differing intensity 
all the gradations of soxual sonlimont may bo expressed. 

Obici and Marcbosini carried on thoir investigation chiefly 
among the pupils of Normal scliools, Iho ago of the girls being 
between 13 and 19 or 30. Thoro uro both boarders and day- 
pupils at those colleges; tho boarders avo most inflanunablo, but 
it is the day-pupils who furuisli IJic sparks. 

Obici and Marchosini received mueli assistance in tlioir 
studies from former pupils who arc now ihumsolves teachers. 
One of these, a day-pupil who had never herself been either the 
object or the agent in one of those passions, bnt had had ample 
opportunity of making personal observations, writes as follows: 
"The '^ame* proceeds exactly like a lovo-rolationship ; it often 
happens that one of the girls shows man-like characteristics, 
eitiier in physical type or in energy and decision of character; 
the other lets herself be loved, acting with all the obstinacy — 
and one might almost say the shyness — of a girl with her lover. 
The beginning of these relationships is quite different from the 
usual beginnings of friendship. It is not by being always to- 
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%gether^ talking and studying together, that two become ‘flames’; 
no, generally they do not even know each other; one sees the 
other on the stairs, in the garden, in the corridors, and the 
emotion that arises is nearly always called forth by beauty and 
physical grace. Then the one who is first struck begins a regu- 
lar courtship ; frequent walks in the garden when the other is 
likely to be at the window of her class-room, pauses on the stairsf 
to see her pass ; in short, a mute adoration made up of glances 
and sighs. Later come presents of beautiful flowers, and little 
messages conveyed by complacent compalhions. Finally, if the 
‘flame’ ^ows signs of appreciating all these proofs of affection, 
comes the letter of declaration. Letters of declaration are long 
and ardent, to such a degree that they equal or surpass real 
love-declarations. The courted one nearly always accepts, 
sometimes with enthusiasm, oflenest with many objections and 
donbts as to the affection declared. It is only after many en- 
treaties that she yields and the relationship begins.” 

Another collaborator who has herself always aroused very 
numerous "flames” gives a very similar description, together 
with otlier particulars. Thus she states : “It may be said that 
GO per cent, of the girls in a college have ‘flame’ relationships, 
and that of the remaining 40 only half refuse from deliberate 
repulsion to such affections; the other 20 axe excluded either 
because they are not sufficiently pleasing in appearance or 
because their characters do not inspire sympathy.” And, re- 
garding the method of beginning the lelationdiip, she writes: 
“Sometimes ‘flames’ arise before the two future friends have 
even seen each other, merely because one of them is considered 
as beautiful, sympathetic, nice, or elegant. Elegance exerts an 
immense fascination, especially on the hoarders, who aft bound 
doAvn by monotonous and simple habits. As soon as a boarder 
hears of a day-pupil that she is charming and elegant she begins 
to feel a Kvely sympathy toward her, rapidly reaching anxiety 
to see her. The longed-for momiug at length arrives. The 
beloved, unconscious of the tumult of passions she has aroused, 
goes into school, not knowing that her walk, her movements; her 

a 
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garments arc being obsorvwl from hiairs or doriuUory coiTutor.'T 

, . . Vor tbe botu’dorh tlioao evonliA ('onsLiUiie im iinporUnt 

part of eollege-lifc, niul oflciv nsaimn', for homo, Iho iispoot of 
a tragedy, wliioh, loitnnaioly, may be gradually resolved iuio a 
comedy or a fareo.” 

Many letters are written in the course of those rolationships; 
Obici and Marohosmi have been able to read over 300 such letters 
which had been carefully preserved by the receivers and wliich, 
indeed, formed the chief material for their study. These letters 
clearly show tliat the “iamo” most usually arises from a physical 
sympathy, an admiration of beauty and elegance. The letters 
written in this “ilame” relationship are full of passion; they 
appear to he often written during periods of physical excitement 
and psychic erethism, and may be considered, Obici and Marche- 
sini remark, a form of intellectual onanihin, of which the writers 
afterward feel remorse and shame as of a physically dishonor- 
able act. In roferenco to the imdorlyiug connection of these 
feelings with Ihe sexual impulse, one of the lady collaborators 
writes : “I can say that a girl who is in love with a man novor 
oiporionces 'Ilamo’ ciiiotionB for a cotnjianion.” 

Obici and Marchusini thus Buminarizo the clifl’ovcntial ohar- 
actor of "flames” ns distiuguislKH! from ordinary friendships: 
"(1) the c.xlraordiuary frciiueuoj wilh wliieh, even by means of 
snbterfugos, the lovers exchange Icllors; (3) ilm iinxiely to soo 
and talk to each other, to ])rcR8 caeli ol heir’s hands, to euil)race 
and Idas; (3) tlie long convorsatious and tho very long reveries; 

(4) persistent jeolousy, with its manifold arts and usual rosulla; 

(5) exaltation of the beloved's qualities; (G) the habit of writing 
ilie beloved^s name everywhere; (f) absence of envy for the loved 
one’s quSlilies; (8) the lover’s abnegation in conquering all 
obstacles to the manifestations of her love; (9) the vanity with 
which some respond to 'flame’ declarations; (10) tho consoious- 
ness of doing a prohibited tiling; (11) the pleasure of conquest, 
of which the trophies (letters, etc.) are presorved,” 

Tho difference between a "flame” and a frionddiip is very 
well marked in the absolute exclusiveness of the former, whence 
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arises the possibility of jealousy. At the same time iriendship 
and Jpire arc here woven together. The letters are chaste (a lew 
exceptions among so many letters not affecting this general rule) , 
and the purity of the flame relationship is also shown hy the fact 
that it is usually between boarders and day-pupils, girls in dif- 
ferent classes and different rooms, and seldom between those who 
are living in close proximity to each other. “Certainly," writes 
one of the lady collaborators, “ihe first sensnal manifestations 
develop in girls with physical excitement pure and simple, bat 
(at all events, I would wish to believe it) the majority of col- 
lege-girls find flujfficient satisfaction in being as near as possiblo 
to the beloved person (of whichever sex), in mutual admiration 
and in kissing, or, very frequently, in conversation that is hy no 
means moral, though usually very metaphorical. The object of 
such conversation is to discovm the most important mysteries 
of human nature, the why and the wherefore; it deals with 
natural necessities, which the girl feels and has an intuition of, 
but as yet knows nothing definite about. Such conversations 
are tlic order of the day in schools and in colleges and specially 
revolve around procreation, the most difficult mystery of all. 

' They are a heap of stupidities." This lady had only known of 
ono definitely homosexual relationship during the whole of her 
college-life; the couple in question were little liked and had 
no other "flames.” The chief general sexual manifesiations, tliis 
lady concludes, which she had noted among her companions 
was a constant preoccupation with sexual mysteries and the 
necessity of talking about them perpetually. 

Another lady collaborator who had lived in a Normal school 
liad had somewhat wider experiences. She entered at^the age 
of 14 and experienced the usual loneliness and unhappiness of 
a new pupil. One day as she was^^tanding pensive and alone 
in a comer of the room, a companion — one who on her arrival 
had been charged to show her over the college — ran up to her, 
“embracing me, closing hy mouth with a kiss, and softly caress- 
ing my hair. I gazed at her in astonishment, but eiqjerienced a 
deKcious sensation of supreme comfort. Hgre began the i&yll I 
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1 was subjoctod to a Xurious Lenipest of Lissos and earosses whion 
quite stumiod mo and made mo ask mysolf I lie reason otsuch 
a now and miforesoon aiToctiou. 1 ingenuously inquired the 
reason, and the reply was: ‘I lovo youj you struok luo imme- 
diately I saw you, because you aro so boauLiCul and ni white, 
and because it malcos me happy and sooth es me when I can pass 
my hands through your hair and kiss your plump, white face, 
I need a soul and a body.’ This seemed to mo the language ctf 
a superior person, for I could not gi'asp all its importance. As 
on the occasion when she first embraced me, I looked at her in 
astonishment and could not for the moment respond to a new 
fury of caresses and kisses. I felt that they were not like the 
kisses of my mamma, my papa, my brother, and other com- 
panions; they gave me unknown sensations; the contact of those 
moist and fleshy lips disturbed me. Then came the exchange 
of letters and the usual rights and duties of ‘flames.’ When we 
met in the presence of others wo wore only to greet each other 
simply, for 'flames’ were slrioUy prohibited. I obeyed because 
t lUcod her, but also bceanao F was afraid of her Othcllo-like 
jealousy. Sho would suiToouto mo. even bile me, when I played, 
joyously and ilioughtloBsly, with othiu’s, and woo to mo if I 
failed to call her when I was oomhing my hair. She lik(>d io 
see mo with my hair down and would rest her head on my 
shoulder, especidly if I were parlinlly undressed. F lot lior do 
as sho like4 and slie wonlcl scold me severely because I was 
never first in longing for her, nmning to moot her, and kissing 
her. But at the same Ume the thought of losing her, the 
thought that perhaps one day she would shower her caresses on 
others, ^secretly wounded my heart. But 1 never told her this! 
One day, however, when with the hoad-mistross gazing at a beaii- 
tiful landscape, I was suddenly overwhelmed with sadness and 
burst out crying. The head-mistress inquired what was the 
matter, and fcrowing myself in her arms 1 sobbed: ‘t love her, 
and I shall die if she leaves off loving me 1 ’ She smiled, and the 
smfle went through my heart. I saw at once how silly I was, 
and what a wrong,road my companion was on. From that 'flay 
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4 could no longer endure my 'flame/ The separation was abso- 
I courageously bore biles and insults, CTen scratches on 
my mce, lollowed by long complainta and complete prostration. 

I thought it would be mean to accuse her, but I invented a pre- 
text for having the number of my bed changed. This was 
because she would dress quietly and come to pass hours by my 
bed, Testing her head on the piUow. She said she wished to 
smell the perfume of my health and freshness. This continual 
turbulent desire had now nauseated me, and I wished to avoid 
it altogether. Later I heard that she had formed a relationship 
which was npt blessed by any sacred rite.” 

Notwithstanding the Platonic character of the corr^pond- 
ences, Obiei and Marchesini remark, there is really a substratum 
of emotional sexuality beneath it, and it is this which finds its 
expression in the indecorous conveTBations already referred to. 
The “flame” is a love-fiatiotij a play of sexual love. This charac- 
teristic comes out in tho frequency romantic names, of men and 
women, invented to sign the letters. 

Even in the letters themselves, however, the element of 
sexual impressionahility may be traced. “On Eridey we went to 
a service at San "E.,” writes one who was in an institution 
directed by nnns, “bnt unfortunately I saw M. L. at a window 
when I thought die was at A. and I was in a nervous state the 
whole time. Imagine that that dear woman was at the window 
with bare arms, and, as it seemed to me, in her chemise.” No 
doubt a similar impression might have been made on a girl 
living in her own family. Bnt it is certain that the imaginative 
coloriug tends to be more lively in those living ia colleges and 
^hut off from that varied and innocent observation which renders 
those outside colleges freer and more unprejudiced. On a boy 
who is free to see as many women as he chooses a woman’s face 
cannot TUflkft such an impression as on a boy who lives in a 
college and who is liable to be, as it were, electrified if he sees 
any object belonging to a woman, especially if be sees it by 
stealth or during a mood of erotism. Such an object calls out 
a jvhole series of wanton imaginations, which it could net do 
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ia one wlio, 1)7 his euvironmeut, was already armed against anf 
tendencies to erotic feticIliBin, Tko atti-aetiou exerted by tliat 
wliicJi wo see but seldom, and around whiih J'aney assicjiuously 
plays, the attraction of forbidden fruit, produces tendencies and 
habits which could seareoly develop in Creodom. Ouriosity is 
acute, and is augmented by the obstacles which stand in the wav 
of its satisfaction. '‘Maine” attraction is tlio beginning of such 
a morbid fetichism. A sentiment which under other conditions 
would never have gone beyond ordinary friendship may thus be- 
come a ''flame,” and even a "flame” of markedly sexual character. 
Under these influences boys and girls feel the purest and sim- 
plest sentiments in a hyperesthetic manner. The girls here 
studied have lost an exact conception of the simple manifesta- 
tions of friendship, and think they are giving evidence of ex- 
quisite sensibility and true friendship by loving a companon to 
madness; friendship in them has become a passion. That this 
intense desire to love a companion passionately is tho result of 
the college environments may be seen by the following o-xlract 
from a letter: "You know, doar, much bettor than 1 do how 
acutely girls living away from their own liomcH, and Cnv from 
all those who arc dcnrosl to Uiem on earth, foci the need of 
loving and being loved. You con nndcvNland how hard it is to 
be obliged to live without anyone io surround you with affec- 
tion;” and the writer goes on in say how all her love turns to 
her correspondent. 

While there is an unquestionable sexual element in the 
"flame” relationship, this caimot bo regarded as an absoluto 
expression of real congonital perversion of tbe sox-instinct. The 
frequency of the pheuomona, as well as the fact that, on leaving 
college to, enter social life, the girl usually ceases to feel those 
emotions, are sufficient to show the absence of congenital abnor- 
mality. The estimate of the frequency of "flames” in Normal 
schools, given to Obici and Mardiesini by several lady collabora- 
tors, was about 60 per cent,, but there is no reason to suppose 
that women teachers furnish a larger contingent of perverted 
^ indirlduals than other women. The root is organic, but the 
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mauilestatiouB aie ideal and Platonic, in contrast with some othef 
ma^ilcBtations fonnd in college-life. No inquiry was made as 
to tl>e details of solitary sexual manifestations in the colleges, 
the fact tliat they exist to more or less extent being siifficicntlj 
recognized. The conversations already referred to are a measure 
of tire excitations of sexuality existing in these college inmates 
and multiplied in energy by oommimication. Such discourse 
Was, wrote one collaborator, the order of the day, and it took 
place chiefly at the time when letter-writing also was easiest. It 
may well he that sensual excitations, transformed into ethereal 
sentiments, serve to increase the intensity of the “flames.” 

Taken altogether, Ohici and Marchesini conclude, the flame 
may he regarded as a provisional synthesis. We find here, in 
solution together, the physiological element of incipient sexual- 
ity, the psychical element of the tenderness natural to this age 
and sex, the element of occasion, offered by the environmeail, and 
the social element with its nascent altruism. 

n. 

That the phenomena described in minute detail by Ohici 
and Maroliesini closely resemble the phenomena as they exist 
in English girls' scliools is indicated by the following communi- 
cation, for which I am indebted to a lady who is familiar with 
an English girls’ college of very modem type: — 

“From inquiries made in various quarters and through per- 
sonal observation and experience I have come to the conclusion 
tliat the romantic and emotional attachments formed by girls 
for their female friends and companions, altaehmenjls which 
take a great hold of their minds for the time being, are far 
commoner than is generally supposed among English girls, more 
especially at school or college, or wherever a number of girls or 
young women live together in one institution, and aie much 
secluded. 

“As far as I have been able to find out, these attachpients 
-a-whioh have their own local names, e.g„ ‘xfiyes,’ ‘spoons,’ etc.— 
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nro comparatively rare in the amallev pj'ivalo flchoolSj and totally^ 
abaent among girls ilio poorer class at tending Hoard and 
Kationol schools, perhaps because ilicy mix more Creely with 
the opposite sex. 

“I can say from personal oxporionco that in one of the 
largest and best English colleges, where I spent some years, 
h'aving’ is especially common in spite of arrangements which one 
would have thought would have abolished most unhealthy feel- 
ings, The arrangements tliere are very similar to a large boys’ 
college. There are numerous boarding-houses, which have, on 
an average, forty to fifty students. Each house is under the 
management of a well-educated honse-mistress assisted by house- 
governesses (quite separate from college-teachers) . Each house 
has a large garden with tennis-courts, etc. ; and cricket, hockey, 
and other gomes are carried on to a large extent, games being 
not only mnch encouraged, but much enjoyed. Each girl has a 
separate cubicle, or bedroom, and no junior (under 17 years of 
age) is allowed to ontor tlio cubicle, or bedroom, of another witli- 
ont asking permission, or to go to tho bedrooms during tho day. 
In fact, Gvorytbing is done to discourage any morbid feelings. 
Hut all tho same, as far as my experience goes, the friontlships 
ibovo seem more violent and more emotional than in most places, 
and sex subjects form one of the chief lopies of conversation. 

I “In such large schools and collegos those ‘raves’ arc not 
only numerous, but seem to bo perennial among tbo girls of all 
ages, from 18 years upward. Girls under that ago may be 
fond of some other student or tcaclior, but in quite a different 
way. These ‘raves’ are not more friendships in tho ordinary 
sense of the word, nor are they incompatible with ordinary 
friendships. A girl with a ‘rave’ often has several intimate 
friends for whom affection is felt without the emotional feelings 
and pleasurable excitement which characterize a ‘rave.’ 

“Prom what I have been told by those who have experienced 
these ‘raves’ and have since been in love with men, the emotions 
called forth in both cases were similar, although in the case of 
the ‘rave’ this fact was not recognized at the time. This appears 
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"lo point to -a sexual basis, but, on the other hand, there arc many 
cases where the feeling seems to be more spiritual, a sort of up- 
liftu?g^of the whole soul with an intense desire to lead a very 
good life — ^the feeling being one of reverence more than any- 
thing else for tlie loved one, with no desire to become too in- 
timate and no desire for physical contact. 

" ‘Eaves,’ as a rule, begin quite suddenly. They may be 
mutual or all on one side. In the case of schoolgirls the mutual 
‘rave’ is generally found between two companions, or the girls 
may have a ‘rave* for one of their teachers or some grown-up 
acquaintance, who does not necessarily enter into the school- 
life. In this case there may or may not be a feeling of affection 
for the girl by her ‘rave,’ though minus aU the emotional feelings. 

“Occasionally a senior studept will have a ‘rave’ on a little 
girl, but these cases are rare and not very active in their symp- 
toms, girls over 18 having fewer ‘raves’ and generally con- 
demning them. 

“In tlie large school already referred to, of which I have 
personal knowledge, ‘raving’ was very general, hardly anyone 
being free from it. Any fresh student would soon fall a victim 
to the fashion, which rather points to the fact that it is infec- 
tious. Sometimes tliere might be a lull in the general raving, 
only to reappear after an interval in more or less of an epidemic 
form. Sometimes nearly all the ‘raves’ were felt by students for 
their teachers; at other times it was more apparent between the 
gills themselvea. 

“Sometimes one teacher was raved on by several girls. In 
many cases, the girls raving on a teacher would have a very great 
friendship with one of their companions. — ^talking with each 
other constantly of thetc respective ‘raves,’ describing their feel- 
rings and generally letting off steam to one another, indulging 
sometimes in the active demonstrations of affection which they 
were debarred from showing the teacher herself, and in some 
cases having no desire to do so even if they could. 

“As far as I have been able to judge, ihere is not necessarily 
any^ attraction for physical oharacteristicB, as beauty, elegance, 
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oto.j the two participaiilfl avo probably both of slrong eharactur 
or a weak diaraoler raves on a atrongor, biiL rarely vice vepA. 

have oClon noticed that the simie peraoTi may be raved 
on at difleront times by several 2 )eople o(’ diderent charaoters 
and of all ages ; say, up to 30 years of ago. It is bard to aay 
why some persons more than others should inspire this feeling. 
Often thoy are reserved, without any particular physical attrac- 
tion, and often despising raving and emotional friendships, and 
give no encouragement to thmn. That the majority of 'raves’ 
have a sejcual basis may bo true, but I am sure that in tlic ma- 
jority of cases where yoxmg girls are eonceimed this is not in the 
least recognized, and no impurity is indulged in or wished for. 
The majority of the girls are entirely ignorant of all sexual 
matters, and understand nothing whatever about them. But 
tliey do wonder about them and talk about them constantly, 
more especially when they have a 'rave,’ which seems to point 
to some subtle connection between tlio two. That this ignorance 
exists is largely to bo deplored. I’lio Buhjoct, if oiieo llunight of, 
is always thought of and talked of, and informaliou is at length 
geuornlly gained in a rcgrottablo luaimer. 'Ifi'om poi’Honal c.\'pori- 
onco I Icnow tlio evil rosulls that this igiiornneo and eonslant 
ondoavoring to find, out cvovytliing has on the mind and bodies 
of schoolgirls. If children had the natural and Rinpilo laws ol 
crontion carefully explained to them, by iboir paroiila, mucli 
harm, would bo prevented, and the couvorsation would not al- 
ways turn <jn sexual matters. The Biblo is ofLeu consulted for 
the discovery of hidden mysteries. 

" TlaveB’ on toachors are far commoner than between two 
girls. In tliis case the girl makes no secret of her attachment, 
constantly talking of it and describing her feelings to any who 
care to listen and writing long letters to her friends about th^ 
same. In the case of two girls tliero is more lilmly to he a sexual 
element, great pleasure being taken in close contact with one 
another and frequent kissing and hugging. When parted, long 
letters are written, often daily; they are full of affectionate ex- 
pressions of love, etc,, but there is also a frequent referenee to 
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ite happiness desire to do well that their love has inspired 
thm with, while often very deeply religions feelings appear to 
be generated and many good resolutions are made. Their various 
emotional feelings are described in every minute detail to each 
other. 

“The duration of 'raves’ varies. I have known them to last 
three or four years, more often only a few months. Occasionally 
what began as a ‘rave’ will turn into a sensible firm friendship. 
I imagine that there is seldom any actual inversion, and on grow- 
ing up the ‘raves’ generally cease. That the ‘ravers’ feel and 
act like a pair of lovers there is no doubt, and the majority put 
““down these romantic friendships for their own sex as due, in a 
great extent, in the case of girls at schools, to being without the 
society of the opposite sex. This may be true in some cases, but 
personally I think the question open to discussion. These 
friendships are often found among girls who have left school 
and have every liberty, even among girls who have had numerous 
flirtations with the opposite sex, who cannot be accused of in- 
version, and who have all the feminine and domestic charac- 
toristics. 

“In illustration of these points I may bring forward the fol- 
lowing case : A. and B. were two girls at the same college. They 
belonged to different cliqnes, or sets; occupied diffraent bed- 
rooms j never met in their school-work, and were practically 
only known to one another by name. One day they chanced to 
sit next to one another at some meal. They both already had 
‘raves,’ A. on an actor she had lately seen, B. on a married 
woman at her home. The conversation happened to turn on 
‘raves,’ and mutual attraction was suddeniy felt. Ikom that 
moment a new interest came into their lives. They lived ?br one 
another. At the time A. was 14, B. a year older. Both were 
somewhat precocious for their age, were practical, with plenty 
of common sense, very keen on games, interested in their lessons, 
and very independent, but at the same time with marked femi- 
nine characteriatioB and popular with the opposite sex. After the 
first, feeling of interest ttere was a subtle excitement and desire 
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to meet again. All their tlionghla wore octnipied. with the Bub» 
ject. Bach day they managed aa many private meetings as pos- 
sible. They met iu the passagcfl in order to say good-nig]^*' -with 
many embraces. As fai" as possible they hid tlieir feelings from 
tlie rest of their world. They bccamo inseparable, and a very 
lasting and real, bnt somewhat emotional, ailoction, in which tlie 
sexual element was certainly marked, sprang np between tliem 
Although at the time they were both quite ignorant of sexual 
matters, yet they indulged their sexual instincts to some extent. 
They felt surcharged with liitherto unexperienced feelings and 
emotions, instinct urged them to let these have play, but in- 
stinctively they also had a feeling that to do so would be wrong. 
This feeling they endeavored to arguo out and find reasons for. 
When parted for any length of time tliey felt very miserable and 
wrote pages to one another every day, pouring forth in. wi'iting 
their feelings for one another. Iu this lime of active attraction 
they both became deeply religious for a time. The active part 
of the aileclion conlinuod Cor three or four years, and now, after 
an intciTal of ton years, they are both exceedingly fond of one 
anotlier, although their paths in lil'o aro divided and eiu'h has 
since experienced love for a man, llolli look haek \ipon the 
sexual element in their friendship with some iiilcreBt, U may 
be remarked in passing Hint A, and H. are both atlraetive girls 
to men and women, and B. ospecially appears always io liave 
roused ‘ravo’ feelings in her own sox, without Uio BJightest en- 
couragement on her part. Tho duration of this ‘rave’ was oxcci>- 
tionally long, the majority only lasting a few montlis, while some 
girls have one ‘rave’ after another or two or three together. 

"I may mention one other ease, where I believe that if it 
had a sexual basis this was not recognized by Hie parties con- 
cerned or their friends. Two girls, over 20 years of age, passed* 
in a corridor. A few words were exchanged: tlie beginning of 
a very warm and last friendship. They said it was not a ‘rave.’ 
They were absolutely devoted to one another, but from what I 
know of them and what they have since told me, their feelings 
were quite free from any sexual desires, though their love, for 
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■bne anotiior was great. When parted they exchanged letters 
dailj^ hut were always endeavoring to urge one another on in 
all th^ virtues, and as far as I can gather they never gave way 
to any feeling they thought was not for the good of their souls. 

"Letters and presents are exchanged, vows of eternal love 
are made, quarrels are engaged in for the mere pleasure of recon- 
ciliation, and jealousy is easily manifested. Although ‘raves’ are 
chiefly found among school-girls, they are by no means con- 
fined to them, but are common among any community of women 
of any age, say, under 30, and are not unknown among mar- 
ried women when there is no inversion. In these eases there 
is usually, of course, no ignorance of sexual matters. 

“Whether there is any direct harm in these friendships I 
have not been able to make up my mind. In the case of school- 
girls, if there is not too much emotion generated and if the sexual 
feelings are not indulged in, I think they may do more good 
fTiH-u harm. Later on in life, when all one’s desires and feelings 
are at their strongest, it is more doubtful.” 


m. 

That the phenomena as found in the girls’ colleges of Amer-- 
ica are exactly similar to those in Italy and England is shown^ 
flTn nTi g other evidence, by soma communications sent to Mr, E. 
G. Lancaster, of Clark Uaiversity, Worcester, Mass., a few years 
ago. 

Mr, E. G. Lancaster sent out a gmstionnoAre to over 800 
teachers and older pupils dealing with various points connected 
with adolescence, and received answers from 91 persons ^contain- 
ing information which bore on the present question.^ Of this 
number, 88 male and 41 female had been in love before the 
age of 25, while 11 of each sex bad had no love experiences, this 
i pdinntiug , sihce the women were in a majority, that Ihe absence 
of love experience is more common in men than in women. 

1 E. G. Lancaster, "The Psyoholow and Pedagogy of Adoleeomee," 
Peiagogiodl Seminary, July, 1897, p- 88. 
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These answers were from juiuig people IipIwcob 1 G and 85 yoaiS 
of age. Two niiuos and 7 fenialos have loved imaginaiy char- 
acters, while 3 males and not less than <1G females speak dlf pas- 
sionate love for the same sox. Love of the siimo sox, Tjancaster 
remarks, though not generally known, is very common; it is 
not mere friondship; the lovo is strong, real, and passionate. 
It may be remarked that these 4.9 cases were reported -without 
solicitation, since tliero was no reference to homosexual love in 
the questionnaire. Many of the answers to tlic syllabus are so 
beautiful, Lancaster observes, that if they could be printed in 
full no comment would be necessary. He quotes a few of the 
answers. Thus a woman of 33 writes: “At 14 I had my first 
case of love, but it was with a girl. It was insane, intense love, 
but had the same quality and sensations as my first love with a 
man at 18. In neither case was the object idealized. I was 
perfectly aware of their faults; never! holcss my whole being 
was lost, immersed in their existence. The first lasted two years, 
the second seven years. Fo lovo has since been so intense, but 
now Ihoso persons, though living, aro no more to mo than the 
veriest stranger.” Anolher woman of 35 writes: “Girls bciweeu 
the ages of 14 and 18 at college or girls’ schools often fall in 
lovo with the samo sox. d'his is not friondship, 'I’hc loved ono 
is older, more advanced, more charming or beautiful. When I 
was a freshman in college 1 knew at least thirty girls who were 
in love with a senior. Some sought her bccauao it was the 
fashion, but T knew that my own homage and that of many 
otliers was sincore and passionate. I loved her becanso she was 
brilliant and utterly indiilercnt to tlie lovo shown hor. She was 
not prejity, though at the time we thought her beautiful. One 
of her adorers, on being slighted, was ill for two weeks. On her 
return she was speaking to me when the object of oux admira- 
tion came into the room. The shock was too great and she 
fainted. When I reached the senior year I was the recipient of 
languishing glances, original verses, roses, and passionate letters 
written at midnight and three in the morning.” Fo similar 
confessions are reqprded from men. 
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IV. 

InN South America correeponding phenomena hare been 
•iound in. schools and colleges of the same class. There they have 
been especially studied by Mercante in the convent High Schools 
of Buonos Aires where the students are girls between the ages 
of 10 and 33.^ Mercante found that homosexuality here is not 
clearly defined or explicit and usually it is combined with a pre- 
disposition to romanticism and mysticism. It is usually of a 
passive kind, but in this form so widespread as to constitute a 
kind of epidemic. It was most manifest in institutions where 
tlie greatest stress was placed on religious instruction. 

The recreations of the school in question were quiet and 
enervating j active or boisterous sports were prohibited to tlie end 
that good manners might be cultivated. In the play-rooms, the 
girls observed tire strictest etiquette, and discipline was main- 
tained independent of oversight by teachers. Mercante could 
hardly believe, however, that the decorum was more than 
external. 

Later, when the girls broke up, they were found in pairs or 
small groups, in corners, on benches, beside the ptHars, arm in 
arm or holding hands. What they were speaking of could be 
surmised. “Their conversation and confidences came to me 
indirectly. They wore sweethearts talking about their affairs. 
In spite of the spiritual and feminine character of these unions, 
one element was active, the other passive, thus confirming the 
authorities on this matter, Gamier, Eegis, Lombroao, Bonfigli,^' 

Mercante found the points of view of the two members of 
each pair to be quite different in moral aspect. "One tak«s tlie 
initiative, *she commands, she cares for, she offers, she gives, she 
^akes decisions, she considers tbp .present, she imagines the 
future, she smoothes over difficulties, gives encouragement and 
initiative, she commands, she cares for, she offers, she gives, die 

1 Yictor Mercante, "Fetiquismo y Uranismo feminino cn los iuter- 
eduoativos,” AroMuos de Psiquiatria, y Oriminologia, 1905, pp. 
22-30? abstracted by D. 0. MoMurtrie, Uroloffio August, 1914. 
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docile, gives way iu mattora of dispuLo, aiul cxpicsses her affetf. 
tion with sweet words and promises of love and submission. 
The atmosplicrc, silent and quiet, was, however, chavgtjtif with 
jealousy, squabble, desires, illusions, dreams, and lamentations ” 

Mercante’s informant assured him that practically every 
girl had her aCBnity, and that Uicro were at least twenty well- 
defined love affairs. The active party starts the conquest by 
■mnlrin g eyes, next slie becomes more intimate, and finally pro- 
poses. Women being highly adaptable, the neophyte, unless she 
is rehelliona, gets into the spirit of it all. If she is not com- 
plaisant, she must prepare for conflict, because the prey becomes 
more desirable the more the resistance encountered. 

Opportunity was offered to Mercante to observe some of the 
correspondence between the girls. Though of indifferent train- 
ing and ability in other respects, tlie girls speak and write re- 
garding their affairs with most admirable diction and style. No 
data are given regarding the actual intimate relations between 
tlio girls. 
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